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TO    OUR    READERS. 


From  the  progress  of  this  Magazine,  its  Editor  has  derived  a  new 
lesson,  teaching  him  that  Success  may  have  its  trials  and  perplexities 
as  weU  as  Failure.  Forewarned  of  one  set  of  consequences,  he  was 
not  forearmed  against  the  other. 

The  promise  of  success  with  which  this  periodical  commenced  was 
speedily,  or  rather  immediately,  fulfilled.  The  extent  of  its  sale,  and 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  in  its  favour,  would  indeed  have 
justified  higher  anticipations  than  any  that  had  been  formed.  But 
to  merit,  and  to  maintain,  the  course  of  prosperity  assured  by  this 
universaUy-excited  interest,  a  plan  was  early  resorted  to,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  its  operation,  too  much  resembled  the  ingenious  expe- 
riment of  pouring  a  quart  of  wine  into  a  pint  decanter.  To  give  effect 
to  the  literary  engagements  that  had  been  largely  entered  into,  and  to 
present  in  the  Magazine  that  fulness  and  variety  which  the  rank  it 
had  taken  demanded,  recourse  was  had  to  a  smaller  type  and  some 
additional  pages;  by  which  an  extent  of  matter  was  comprised,  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  any  embellished  work  ever  published  at  the  price. 
It  was  expected  that  this  change,  which  an  increased  sale  appeared 
to  sanction,  would  have  been  final. 

Objections,  however,  were  afterwards  made,  and  they  have  been 
found  to  come  with  increased  force,  not  from  the  Readers  only,  but 
from  the  Writers.  An  author  is  seldom  gratified  at  seeing  his  thoughts 
consigned  to  partial  obscurity  in  a  small  type;  and  a  purchaser  is 
never  pleased  to  find  any  portion  of  what  he  has  paid  for  illegible  to 
him,  whatever  it  may  be  to  others.    A  change,  by  which  the  gener.il 
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eye,  and  the  general  tafite,  might  be  effeetually  accommodated,  hence 
became  desirable  ;  and  in  the  permanent  arrangement  which  the 
Conductor  of  this  Magazine  has  now  adopted,  he  trusts  it  has  been 
found. 

lie  is  the  more  assured  that  this  great  final  alteration,  which  the 
opening  of  a  new  volume  introduces,  will  be  approved  by  the  sub- 
scribers, because  it  is  the  result  of  a  wish  very  generally  expressed. 
Upon  his  correspondents  and  supporters  devolves,  indeed,  the  larger 
share  of  tlie  responsibility  of  the  change;  upon  those  who,  resting  on 
his  pledge,  so  long  ago  given,  and  so  lately  renewed,  to  produce, 
with  designs  by  the  famous  Tony  Johannot,  the  new  romance  of 
WINDSOR  CASTLE,  were  anxious  that  its  author's  energies  and 
interest  should  not  be  divided  into  two  streams,  by  carrying  on  two 
monthly  publications  at  the  same  time.  Arrangements  completed,  aiid 
illustrations  executed,  rendered  the  production  of  the  Romance  an  im- 
mediate necessity;  and  it  was  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  just 
alluded  to  that  prompted  an  adoption  of  the  reiterated  suggestion,  to  in- 
corporate, at  an  addition  to  the  Magazine  of  half  the  cost  of  the  intended 
work,  the  Romance  and  its  Illustrations;  securing  thereby  the 
means  of  improvement  in  the  particulars  complained  of,  and  placing 
the  Magazine  on  that  established  footing  which  so  many  cordial  advisers 
had  wished  it  to  take  in  the  first  instance. 

To  the  fair  and  liberal  consideration  of  all  his  friends  and  readers, 
the  Editor  now  commits  what  he  feels  to  be  almost  a  new  under- 
taking— so  largely  has  his  design,  in  instituting  a  periodical,  grown 
under  his  hands.  Of  the  literary  claims  of  the  new  romance  now 
commenced,  it  is  not,  of  course,  for  him  to  speak ;  but  he  should  insult 
his  readers  if  he  did  not  rely  with  confidence  upon  that  quick  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  which  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  wonderful 
grace  and  vigour  of  the  Illustrations  by  Tony  Johannot — ^who  now, 
for  the  first  time,  appears  as  the  etcher  of  his  own  designs — and 
of  the  extraordinary  truthfulness  and  force  of  those  by  W.  Alfred 
Delamotte — as  it  has  been  exercised  hitherto,  and  ever  will  be,  in 
appreciation  of  the  masterly  creations  of  the  great  English  delineator, 
George  Cruikshank. 

London,  June  30  1S42. 
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BOOK    THE    SECOND. 

CHAPTER   TUB   FIRST. 

▲  HAN-Or«TIIE-WOIU«D*S  APVICE  ON  A  MATTER  OF  THE  HEART.  —  THE  VISIT  TO 
THE  BAYMAEEET  THEATRE,  AND  THE  SUPPER  AFTERWARDS  WITH  KITTY 
CONWAY. — RANDrLPH  AGAIN  AWKWARDLY  CIRCUMSTANCED  WITH  HILDA. — 
HIS   CAREER  OF  OAIETY. — AREL'S   REMARKS  UPON   IT  TO  MR.  JUKES. 

On  the  morniDg  succeeding  the  visit  to  Marylebone  Gardens, 
comuieoioratcd  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  Trussell  and  Ran- 
dulph  sat  together  after  breakfast,  the  latter  coinmnnicated  to  his 
uncle  all  that  had  occurred  at  the  miser's  the  day  before,  and 
besought  him  to  give  him  a  hope  of  obtaining  Hilda's  hand. 

"  I  wish  I  coiud  do  so,  Randulph,"  replied  Trussell,  who  had 
questioned  him  particularly  as  to  the  lady's  deix)rtment  and 
manner  during  the  interview ;  ^^  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible. Were  it  an  ordinary  case,  I  should  say,  go  on — ^niake 
the  attempt.  Difficulties,  especially  in  love  matters,  are  always 
to  be  overcome  by  ixirsevcrance.  But  it  is  not  so  here.  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  forfeited  the  lady's  esteem,  and  though 
that  might  be  set  to  rights,  if  you  had  an  opportunity  for  full 
explanation,  yet  as  affairs  now  stand,  it  is  awkward.  Then — 
wliat  is  far  more  important — her  father  and  my  brother  are  averse 
to  the  match,  and  though  it  wouldn't  signify  displeasing  one  of 
them,  it  wont  do  to  offend  botlh" 

Randulph  sighed  deeply. 

"  If,  from  an  over-nice  sense  of  honour,  which,  though  I  ap- 
plaud, I  can  scarcely  understand,"  pursued  Trussell,  "  you  had 
not  given  your  projierty  to  your  father's  creditors,  you  might 
have  had  Hilda  for  asking." 

"  Were  the  choice  still  left  me,  I  would  act  as  I  have  done," 
replied  Randulph,  emphatically.  ^'I  was  bound  to  clear  my 
father  s  memory." 

"  Nay,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  upbraid  you,"  replied  Trussell. 
**  I  thiuk  your  conduct  singularly  honourable  and  disinterested, 
and  not  the  less  so  because  it  has  been  attended  with  the  present 
result  But  in  regard  to  this  union,  upon  which  you  seem  to 
have  set  your  heart,  and  about  which  you  have  consulted 
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I  cannot  seriously  recommend  you  to  indulge  the  thought  of  it 
for  a  moment  The  two  old  gentlemen,  who  have  the  reins  in 
their  hands,  set  their  faces  against  it  so  entirely,  that,  even  if  the 
lady's  consent  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  proceed  with  it  You  would  only  wed  to  begffarv ;  and  for 
Hilda's  sake,  as  well  as  your  own,  that  must  neverbe. 

^*  You  are  right  I"  cried  Randulph,  rising,  and  taking  a  turn  round 
the  room.   **  Is  there  no  way  of  acquiring  wealth  expeditiously  ?" 

"None  that  I  am  aware  of,"  replied Trussell;  *^ unless  you 
choose  to  have  recourse  to  the  eaming-table,  or  the  highway. 
You  may,  if  you  please,  turn  Jacobite,  and  obtain  a  com- 
mission nrom  Kmg  James  the  Third.  Such  things,  I  hear,  are 
now  daily  given  away ;  and  if  he  should  come  to  the  throne,  your 
fortune  will  be  made." 

Randulph  started;  for  this  chance  remark  brought  to  his  mind 
Cordwell  Firebras's  proposal,  with  which  his  unde  was  wholly 
unacquainted.  A  means  of  obtaining  Hilda's  hand  through  the 
influence  of  this  man,  presented  itself  to  him.  But  he  rejected 
the  idea  as  soon  as  conceived 

"  Jesting  apart,  nephew,"  said  Trussell,  who  bad  noticed  his 
confusion,  but  attributed  it  to  a  difierent  cause ;  "  you  must  give 
up  all  idea  of  Hilda.  She  is  a  charming  girl,  no  doubt ;  but 
she  is  not  the  only  charming  girl  in  the  world ;  and  you  must  &11  in 
love  with  some  one  else  as  qmckly  as  you  can.  It  seems  impossible 
at  present,  I  make  no  doubt  But  don't  despair.  You'll  get  over 
your  disappointment  in  time.  Why  not  begin  with  Lady  Brabazon  ? 
she  has  given  you  plenty  of  encouragement ;  and  is  just  the 
woman  to  initiate  you  into  the  ways  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
quite  worth  your  while  to  devote  yourself  to  her  for  a  season  ; 
and  by  this  means  you  will  gain  a  reputation  for  gallantry, 
which  is  very  desirable  for  a  young  man." 

"  I  have  no  such  ambition,  uncle,"  repUed  Randulph.  "  Lady 
Brabazon  is  extremely  fascinatingj  but  my  heart  is  otherwise 
engaged." 

"  Pshaw  I"  exclaimed  Trussell,  **  we  don't  live  in  the  days  of 
chivalry  and  eternal  constancy.  Men  are  no  longer  the  preux 
chevaliers  they  used  to  be.  Women  like  us  all  the  better  for  a 
little  infidelity.  They  fancy  we're  better  worth  having  when 
others  are  running  eSler  u&  One  success  leads  to  another. 
Nourish,  if  you  please,  a  secret  passion  for  Hilda,  but  amuse  your- 
self as  you  think  proper,  in  the  meantime.  If  it  answers  no  other 
purpose,  it  wiU  prevent  you  from  doing  something  desperate.  By 
the  bye,  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  to  meet  your  lady  love 
at  the  drum  to-night     Now  let  me  advise  you  how  to  act. 

Before  the  counsel  could  be  given,  Mr.  Jukes  entered  the  room, 
and  delivering  him  a  httle  perfumed  billet,  on  a  silver  waiter, 
departed. 

«  From  Lady  Brab  herself,  I  declare,"  cried  Trussell,  glancing 
at  the  superscription,  and  breakuig  open  the  note.  *'  Egad  i 
here's  a  disappointment     Old  Scarve  wont  allow  his  daughter 


the  Palace  stain,  rowed  to  the  Tower,  near  which  ] 
landed.  Convereant  with  every  object  of  interest  ti 
fortreas,  IVuaacI  {Mvred  an  exoeUent  guide  to  his  Qe{ 
they  spent  some  hoiire  in  examining  its  vatious  for 
and  in  talking  over  its  historical  recollections,  as  n 
visiting  its  annoriea  and  its  lions,  aad  such  matten 
then  and  mach  more  recently  exhibited  to  the  publi 
the  Tower  they  iMvceeded  to  the  Royal  Exchanj 
they  likewise  spent  some  time.  As  the  day  had 
draw  in,  Tnissell  proposed  an  adjournment  to  Kiva 
house,  where,  he  averred,  they  were  sure  of  a  good  di 
excellent  wine.  Randulph  assented,  and  to  Kiv 
repaired.  Trussell's  aaaertion  was  found  to  be  well  w 
the  dinner  was  -  capital,  and  the  claret  so  good  thai 
of  his  nephew's  remonstrances,  he  called  for  a  seco) 
Randulph  bad  already  drank  more  than  he  was  accustom 
he  could  not  resist  the  bumpers  pressed  upon  him  by 
imcle,  who  assured  him  that  the  best  way  of  getting  r 
was  to  drown  it  in  the  glaw.  A  third  bottle  was  culet 
disposed  of;  and  Trussell  then  ordered  a  coach,  and 
instructed  the  driver  to  take  them  to  the  Little  Hieal 
H^markeL 

On  arriving  there,  they  were  shewn,  by  TiuBsell's  d 
a  box  near  the  stage,  aod  as  they  entered  it,  the  I: 
ringing  with  the  applauses  bestowed  on  a  son^  whicl 
been  executed  by  a  female  singer.  The  reiterated 
encore,  were  at  lengdi  complied  with  by  the  fair  object 
who,  advancing  from  the  wiugs^  whither  she  had  retired, 
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the  figure  and  features  of  Kitty  Conway.  She  repeated  the 
song  with  infinite  archness  and  spirit,  and  Randulpn,  like  the 
rest  of  the  house,  was  in  raptures  with  her.  He  applauded  ve- 
hemendy,  and  as  Kitty  gracefully  courtscyed  in  return  for  the 
plaudits,  she  recognised  him,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formance, scarcely  ever  removed  her  eye  from  him.  In  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  avoid  it,  Randulph  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
witchery  of  her  glance ;  neither  was  he  blind  to  the  perfect  sym- 
metry of  her  exquisite  little  figure,  displayed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  a  pretty  peasant  dress,  or  her  airy  movements,  nor 
deaf  to  her  joyous  laugh  that  rung  like  silver  upon  Ids  ears.  He 
was,  therefore,  almost  glad  when  the  curtain  fell,  and  hid  her 
from  his  view. 

Trussell,  who  had  noted  with  secret  satisfaction  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  pretty  actress  upon  his  nephew,  and  who  had,  per- 
haps not  undesignedly,  placed  him  so  near  her,  now  launched  into 
a  rapturous  panegyric  of  her  charms  and  talent,  declaring  both  to 
be  unapproachable ;  and  while  Randulph  was  assenting  to  all 
he  heard,  an  orange-woman  entered  the  box,  as  was  then  the 
custom,  and  while  affecting  to  offer  her  basket  of  firuit  to  the  elder 
gentleman,  slipped  a  note  into  the  hands  of  the  younger.  She 
then  withdrew,  and  Randulph,  opening  the  billet,  found,  as  he 
anticipated,  that  it  came  from  Kitty  Conway,  and  contained  an 
invitation  to  him  to  sup  with  her  alter  the  play. 

^*  You  will  go,  of  course,"  said  TrusseU,  as  ms  nephew  shewed 
him  the  note. 

Randulph  looked  perplexed. 

"What!  afiraid  of  a  pretty  woman?"  laughed  Trussell.  "I 
had  a  better  opinion  of  you.  I'll  take  care  of  you.  Let  me 
see  where  she  lives.  Oh,  close  by — at  the  comer  of  the  Hay- 
market,  next  to  Cockspur-strcet"  By  the  bye,  the  note  is  not 
directed.    She  doesn't  know  your  name.    Ha !  ha!" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  said  Randulph. 

"  To  be  sure  you  must,"  laughed  Trussell.  "  You'll  forfeit  all 
claim  to  be  considered  a  youth  of  spirit  if  you  don't." 

Tlie  entertainments  of  the  evening  were  concluded  by  an- 
other light  opera  called,  "  Trapolin's  Vagaries,"  in  wliich  Kitty 
Conway  did  not  appear ;  and  this  over,  mey  quitted  the  house, 
and  repaired  to  the  abode  of  the  pretty  actress.  A  footman  in  a 
rich  livcrv  admitted  them,  and  ushered  them  into  a  small  but 
exquisitely-furnished  a{)artment,  blazinff  with  wax  lights  and 
mirrors,  where  they  foimd  Kitty  seated  on  a  couch,  conversing 
with  an  old  gentleman,  who,  as  he  looked  up  at  their  entrance, 
proved  to  be  Sir  Singleton  Spinkc.  An  elderly  female,  probably 
the  fair  actress's  mother,  was  likewise  present  The  old  beau 
seemed  a  little  disconcerted  on  their  appearance,  but  he  instantly 
recovered  himself.  As  to  Kitty  Conway,  she  sprang  from  the 
couch,  and  running  towards  Randulph,  stretched  out  both  hands 
to  him  with  unfeigned  joy,  crying,  **  Oh  I  how  very  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  I    How  kind  in  you  to  come  I   I  had  almost  given  you 
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up.  And  now  you  must  introduce  yourself  to  me  in  due  form ; 
for  though  I  ¥rrote  to  you,  you  may  have  perceived  I  didn^t 
know  how  to  address  my  billet" 

**  Permit  nie  to  have  that  honour,  sweet  Kitty,"  said  Sir  Sin- 
glcton,  stepping;  forward ;  "  for  both  gentlemen  are  particular 
friends  of  mine.  I  was  not  aware  they  were  coming,  or  1  would 
have  taken  care  to  apprise  you  of  their  names.  This  is  Mr. 
Randulph  Crew^  newly  arrived  from  Cheshire,  and  with  all  the 
fi^eshness — ^in  every  sense — of  the  country  about  him.  And  this 
is  his  uncle,  Mr.  Trussell  Becchcroft." 

**  And  his  guardian  also,  I  presume,"  laughed  Kitty ;  *'  for  it 
appears  he  wont  let  him  stir  without  him." 

"  I  ought  to  apolc^iase  for  this  intrusion,  Mistress  Conway ,** 
said  Trussell,  *^  and  I  can  only  excuse  myself  on  the  ground  of 
my  excessive  desire  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

**  You  are  Mr.  Crew's  uncle,  sir, — that  is  enough  for  me,"  re- 
plied Kitty.     **  I  am  delighted  to  sec  you." 

Trussell  bowed,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart — a  gesture 
peculiar  to  people  who  have  very  little  heart  to  be  so  indicated. 

"  You  have  got  the  start  of  us.  Sir  Singleton,"  he  said. 
**  When  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mistress  Conway  at  the 
Folly  on  the  Thames,  the  other  day,  I  fancied  you  were  un- 
known to  her." 

**  Our  acquaintance  is  only  of  two  days'  date,"  said  Kitty. 
**  Sir  Singleton  was  good  enough  to  send  me " 

"  Ilush  I  hush !  sweet  Kitty,  I  implore  you,"  interrupted  the 
old  beau. 

•*  Nay,  I  haven't  been  enjoined  to  secrecy,"  she  rejoined. 
**  He  sent  me  a  suit  of  diamonds  worth  five  hundred  pounds, 
entreating  a  moment's  interview  in  return,  which  of  course  I 
could  not  refuse." 

"  Of  course  not,"  laughed  Trussell.  "  Do  you  hear  that,  Ran- 
dulph ?"  he  whispered  to  his  nephew.   "  Ah,  you're  a  lucky  dog !" 

At  this  moment  the  servant  entered  the  room,  and  announced 
supper.  Kitty  gave  her  arm  to  Randulph,  and  the  old  beau  and 
Trussell  contended  for  the  elderly  lady,  who  at  length  fell  to  the 
chaige  of  the  former. 

Meanwhile,  the  pretty  actress  led  her  guest  to  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with  several  choice 
|)ainttngs,  most  of  them  relating  to  theatrical  subjects.  Over  the 
fireplace  hung  a  pwlrait  of  Kitty  herself  in  one  of  her  favourite 
characters,  and  Randulph  commented  upon  its  resemblance  to  her 
with  a  warmth  that  brought  the  colour  to  her  check,  and  caused 
her  heart  to  palpitate  against  his  arm.  A  round  table  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  loaded  with  cold  chickens,  cold  ham, 
cold  tongue,  lobsters,  pates,  jellies,  and  salads.  There  were 
several  sorts  of  wine  on  the  tnl)le ;  ratafia,  rosa  solis,  and  uscjue-* 
bftugh  on  the  side-board  ;  and  champagne  in  ice  in  the  beaufet. 
As  soon  as  the  others  made  their  appearance,  Kitty  dismissed 
the  (Utcudant 
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^<  We  am  wait  upon  ounelyes  just  as  well,"  she  said ;  *'  aud 
the  preseuoe  of  a  servaut  is  always  a  restraint" 

^'I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  said  TrusselL  *^  Allow  me  to 
offer  you  a  wing  of  a  chicken  ?" 

*'  Thankye,"  replied  Kitty.  ^*  Pray  take  care  of  yourselE 
£[ave  you  ever  seen  me  play  Flora  before,  Mr.  Crew?" 

*'  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  been  in  a  theatre  in  London,"  replied  Randulph. 

*'  I  told  you  he  was  finesh  from  the  country,  Kitty,"  laughed 
the  old  beau ;  "very  fresh." 

"  I  like  him  all  the  better  for  it,"  she  replied.  ^*  How  singular 
I  should  be  the  first  actress  you  have  seen." 


€€ 


Sip^jljj^delightM  r  «joined  Raadulph.  gallantly. 


And  Trussell,  who  sat  next  him,  nudged  him  in  token  of  his 
approbation. 

"  By  the  bye,  8ir  Singleton/'  he  said  ^*  I  haven't  yet  inquired 
how  we  chance  to  see  you  here  to-night.  I  thought  you  were 
eogaoed  to  Lady  Brab's  drum?" 

"  §0  I  was,"  replied  the  old  beau.  "  In  fact,  I  have  been 
there  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but  I  prefer  a  supper  with  ELitty  Con- 
way to  all  the  parties  in  the  universe." 

"  You  flatter  me  I"  rejoined  the  fair  object  of  the  compliment ; 
"  such  a  pretty  speech  deserves  a  glass  of  champagne.  Will 
you  join  me  and  Mr.  Crew  in  one  ?" 

'*  With  the  ^atest  pleasure,"  replied  Sir  Singleton. 

And  springing  up  with  an  agiUty  perfectly  youthful,  he  took  a 
bottle  from  the  ice-pail,  and  pourea  its  foaming  contents  into 
Kitty's  fflass. 

'*A  thousand  thanks,  Sir  Sinsleton,"  she  said.  '^Tm  con- 
cerned to  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

*^  Don't  say  a  word,"  replied  the  old  beau,  bowing.  **  I'm  en- 
chanted to  be  your  slave." 

^<  I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  follow  their  example, 
madam,"  said  Trussell,  taking  the  bottle  from  Randulph,  and 
assisting  the  elderly  lady. 

*^  Nor  I,'*  she  replied,  returning  his  bow. 

"  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Crew,"  said  Sir  Singleton,  "  old  Scarve  the 
miser,  and  his  daughter  Hilda,  were  at  Lady  Brab's  to-night" 

**  I  understood  they  were  expected,"  said  the  young  man, 
setting  down  his  ^lass. 

**  I  hope  the  wme  is  not  too  much  iced  for  you  ?"  remarked 
Kitty,  anxiously. 

*^  Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied. 

'^  She  seemed  to  be  greatly  admired,"  resumed  Sir  Singleton ; 
^*  but  fi^r  my  part,  I  affroe  with  Clementina  Brabazon  in  thinking 
her  beauty  over-rate£  One  thir^  perhaps,  might  be  against 
her — she  was  decidedly  out  of  spints. 

Randulph  finished  his  glass. 

**  Who  are  you  speaking  of?"  asked  Kitty,  who,  in  her  anxiety 
about  Randulph,  had  not  caught  the  previous  remariu 
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**  Hilda  Scarre,"  replied  Sir  Singleton.  '^  She  is  considered 
very  beautifiiL  But  die  wont  bear  a  comparison  with  some  one 
I  could  point  out.'' 

'*I  accerpt  the  compliment,  Sir  Singleton,"  rejoined  Kitty, 
smiling.  ^  I  have  heard  of  tlids  fidr  creature  before.  Give  me 
some  ratafia,  Mr.  Crew,  and  pledge  me.  I  can  play  the  hostess, 
you  perceive." 

"  To  perfection — ^as  you  play  everything  eUie,"  returned  Han- 
dulph. 

<*  Why,  you  have  only  seen  me  in  one  part,  and  can't  there- 
fore judge,  she  replied.  **  However,  I  accept  the  compliment,  as 
I  have  just  done  Sir  Singleton's." 

Trussell  had  felt  some  uneasiness  about  his  nephew  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  conversation,  but  he  now  hoped  the  danger 
was  past     He  was  mistaken. 

**  I  forgot  to  say,  Mr.  Crew,"  remarked  Sir  Singleton,  with  a 
little  covert  malice,  '^  that  Villiers  paid  the  miser's  daughter  very 
marked  attention,  and  devoted  himself  to  her  almost  exclusively 
during  the  whole  time  I  remained." 

*^  £deed  I"  exclaimed  Randulph,  turning  pale. 

**  And  how  did  she  receive  his  attentions?'*  interposed 
Trussell,  adroitly. 

'*  Why,  coldly  enough,  I  must  say,"  replied  Sir  Singleton. 

**  Was  her  fiither  with  her  ? — did  he  sit  near  her  ?"  asked  Ran- 
dulph, breathlessly. 

**  No ;  he  was  at  cards,  and  thereby  han^  a  tale,  which  I 
will  tell  you  anon.  She  was  ahended  by  Sir  Norfolk  Salus- 
bury,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  relation  of  her's." 

**  Sir  Norfolk  is  her  cousin  on  the  mother's  side,"  remarked 
Trussell. 

'^  He  is  a  stiff,  ^nctilious  old  fellow,"  lauched  Sir  Singleton. 
*'  He  didn't  seem  m  the  least  to  approve  of  Y illiers'  attentions  to 
Hilda,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  fight  about  her  to-morrow. 
But  now  for  the  story  I  promised  you.  Old  Scarve,  who,  it 
seems,  is  a  capital  whist  player — " 

**  He  was  always  so  reputed,"  observed  Trussell. 

**  And  with  reason,  as  you  will  find,"  rejoined  Sir  Singleton. 
*'  Well,  he  sat  down  to  cards,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
with  Sir  Bulkeley  Price,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  won  twelve 
thousand  pounds  of  him." 

**  Twelve  thousand  pounds  I  Sir  Singleton,"  exclaimed  Trus- 
selL    **  You  amaxe  me." 

**  It  amazed  everybody  else,  too,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Sir  Sin- 

i^leton.  '*  Sir  Bulkeley  had  had  too  much  wine ;  and  he  went  on 
osing  and  doubling  his  bets  until  his  losses  amounted  to  the  sum 
I've  mentioned.  I  tried  to  stop  him ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  You 
should  have  seen  the  old  miser  rise  from  the  table  afl«r  his  suc- 
cess. I  never  beheld  such  fearfiil  exultation.  His  eyes  literally 
biased,  and  he  walked  like  a  young  man.  Sir  Bulkeley  got  up  at 
the  same  tinw  with  a  very  flushed  race,  and  said,  *  You  shall  ha«''^ 
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your  winnings  to-morrow,  Mr.  Scarve.'  To  which  the  miser 
replied,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  *  The  mortgage  will  do  as  well.  Sir 
Balkelcy/" 

"  A  home  thrust !  and  just  like  him,**  said  Trussell.  "  Well,  IVe 
lost  some  money  in  my  time,  but  never  anything  like  this." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  such  luck  as  the  miser,"  said  Kitty,  *'  Fd 
leave  off  acting,  and  take  to  gaming.  But  you've  been  talking 
so  hard,  that  you've  fomotten  to  eat,  gentlemen.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  be  glad  ofsomc  cham|)agnc." 

Her  glass  was  instantly  filled  by  Kandulph,  and  Sir  Singleton 
challenged  the  elderly  lady.  The  conversation  then  became 
very  lively ;  Kitty  presently  volunteered  a  song,  which  she  exe- 
cuted so  charmingly,  that  it  quite  ravished  her  auditors.  In 
fact,  her  sprightliness,  beauty,  and  accomplishments,  coupled 
with  her  winning  manners  and  good-nature,  made  her  almost 
irresistible — and  so  Kandulph  found.  The  champj^nc  cir- 
culated freely,  and  its  effects  began  to  I>c  slightly  manifest  on 
the  two  elderly  gentlemen.  Agam  Kitty  jxiurcd  forth  her  clear 
and   melotlious  voice   in  song,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 

iroung  man  entered  the  room.  It  was  Philip  Frewin.  He 
ooked  surprised  and  annoyed  at  seeing  the  party,  and  a 
flush  of  anger  rose  to  his  cheek  as  he  recognised  Kandul[>li. 
Kitty  Conway  carelessly  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  which  he 
took  almost  mechanically.  Sir  Singleton  and  Tnissell  slightly 
acknowledged  his  presence,  but  Kandulph  sternly  regarded 
him. 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  are  the  person  I  saw  at  Mr. 
Scarve's,  and  whom  I  previously  met  at  the  Folly  on  the  Thames. 
May  I  ask  the  meanmg  of  the  masquerade  attire  you  assumed 
yesterday  ?" 

"  You  are  under  some  mistake,  sir,"  rejoined  Philip,  with  great 
effrontery.     "  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Scarve." 

"  Not  know  him  I"  cried  Uaiidu1])h,  in  amazement.  "  I  under- 
stood you  were  his  nephew,  Philip  Frewin." 

**  1  am  no  relation  to  Mr.  Scarve,  and  my  name  is  not  Philip 
Frewin,"  replied  the  other. 

Kitty  Conway  here  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  she  conti- 
nued in  spite  of  Phili[)'s  angry  looks. 

"  Will  yon  oblige  me  with  your  real  name,  then  ?"  demanded 
Ramlulph,  afler  a  nansc. 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not,"  replied  Philip.  *•  What  the  devil  is 
it  to  you  what  I  am  called?  I  am  not  accountable  to  you  for  my 
actions.  How  comes  this  im|)ertinent  fellow  here,  Kitty?"  he 
added,  turning  to  her. 

"  lie  comes  by  my  invitation,"  she  rejoined.  "  And  if  you  do 
not  like  his  comi>any,  you  can  leave  the  house." 

^*  It  is  for  him  to  leave  the  house,  not  me,"  replied  Philip. 
**  If  he  wont  go  out  quietly,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
turning  him  out." 

Kitty  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  Kandulph  sprang  to  his  feet, 
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'*  I'm  ready  to  so  with  you,*^  said  Jacob. 

"  Well,  well,  Vm  coming,*'  replied  the  miser — *'  some  other 
time,  nephew — some  other  time/' 

As  the  miser  and  his  daughter  moved  off  in  one  direction, 
Philip,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  remuning,ranoff  in  the  other. 
At  this  momenti  Trussell  and  Sir  Singleton  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Well,  have  you  got  rid  of  him  ?"  cried  the  former, 

^*  Look  where  he  runs,"  laughed  Kitty.  **  Who,  think  you, 
chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  very  time  we  came  forth  ?** 

"  Perhaps  the  miser  and  his  daughter,''  said  TrusselL 

**  A  good  guess,"  replied  Kitty. 

"The  devil  I"  exclaimed  Trussell-^" and  they  saw  you  with 
toy  nephew?  Why,  this  is  worse  than  the  Folly  on  the  lliames I" 

"  Far  worse  I"  groaned  Randulph.  "  My  hopes  are  now  utteriy 
destroyed !" 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Kitty ;  "but  come  into  the  house." 

"  No,"  replied  Ranaulph,  bitterly ;  "  and  I  would  I  had  never 
entered  it !" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Randulph,  consider  what  you  are  about," 
cried  Trussell -^ "  this  rudeness  to  a  pretty  woman,  who  has 
shewn  you  so  much  kindness !    I  blush  for  you." 

"  I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself,"  cried  Randulph. 

And  murmunng  some  apology  to  Kitty,  he  bade  her  good 
night,  and  walked  off  with  his  uncle, 

"  Well,  here's  a  pretty  conclusion  to  the  supper,"  said  Kitty 
to  the  old  beau.  "I  don't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry ;  but 
perhaps  I'd  better  laugh.  Randulph  Crew  is  an  odd  young 
man,  out  he's  very  handsome)  and  that  makes  up  for  a  thousand 
singularities." 

"  He  has  very  bad  taste,  Kitty,"  replied  Sir  Singleton,  "  for 
he's  blind  to  your  attractions,  and  adores  Hilda  Scarve." 

"  So  it  seems,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  pique.  "  And  now, 
good  night.  Sir  Singleton." 

"  Not  just  yet,  sweet  Kitty,"  he  cried,  following  her.  "  I've 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  you.  I  shall  make  you  anotner  handsome 
present  to-morrow." 

"  Then  keep  what  you  have  to  say  till  then,"  she  rejoined, 
slapping  the  door  unceremoniously  in  his  face. 

Randulph's  reflections  on  awaking  the  next  morning  were  not 
of  the  most  enviable  kind ;  and  bitterly  did  he  reproach  himself 
for  his  imprudence.  Fate  seemed  determined  to  place  an  insur- 
mountable bar  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  nopes,  and  he, 
at  last,  in  some  degree,  consoled  himself,  as  many  others  have 
done  before  him,  by  thinking  that  he  was  rather  the  victim  of 
necessity  than  of  his  own  misconduct.  Throughout  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  he  continued  in  a  state  of  deep  depression,  from 
which  Trussell  in  vain  tried  to  rouse  him.  As  to  Abel,  having 
ascertained  from  Mr.  Jukes  the  cause  of  his  despondency,  he 
forbore  to  question  him  about  it,  and  even  feigned  not  to  notice 
it.    It  required  some  little  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  dine  with 
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Lady  Brabason  that  day ;  but  once  in  the  atmoepbere  of  her 
ladyship's  wit  and  pleasantry,  he  soon  revived.  Divining,  with 
true  feminine  tact,  the  cause  of  his  dejection,  she  speedi^  dissi- 

Cted  it  by  her  fine  powers  of  raillery ;  and,  to  his  own  surprise, 
passed  a  very  agreeable  evening,  and  Quitted  the  house  more 
than  half  in  love  with  its  fair  mistress.  Satisfied  of  the  impres* 
sion  she  had  produced,  Ladv  Brabason  did  not  fiul  to  improve 
it  She  included  him  in  all  her  parties  for  a  month  to  come, 
and  took  care  to  involve  him  in  such  a  round  of  gaiety  and 
fashionable  dissipation,  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  extricate 
himself  from  it.  The  eflfect  of  this  was  soon  manifest  in  his' 
habits,  in  his  attire,  and  in  his  manners ;  and  though  the  change 
was  mightihr  approved  of  by  Trussell,  it  was  viewed  in  a  very 
difierent  light  by  his  more  sagacious  and  faiHsighted  uncle. 

*^  Well,  Jukes,"  said  the  latter,  one  day  to  his  butler,  ''  my 
first  opinion  of  Randulph  is  fiiUy  borne  out  by  his  conduct" 

**  Why  he  is  rather  gay,  to  be  sure,*^  replied  Mr.  Jukes.  '*But 
I  don*t  give  him  up  yet  Young  men,  as  Mr.  Trussell  says,  will 
be  young  men." 

^'But  there's  no  occasion  for  them  to  be  young  rakes," 
cried  Abel,  sharply.  '^  My  ne{>hew  is  a  sad  dissipated  doff.  Lady 
Brabazon  seems  to  have  got  him  completely  into  her  toius.*' 

**  Ah  I  she's  a  dangerous  woman  I"  said  Mr.  Jukes,  lifting  up 
his  hands — **  a  dangerous  woman  I" 

<*And  the  pretty  actress,  Kitty  Conway?"  pursued  Abel. 
''  He  sups  with  her  occasionally,  eh  ?" 

**  I  fear  he  does,  sir,"  replied.  Mr.  Jukes. 

**  Fear — ^you  know  he  does,  sirrah,"  cried  Abel.  '^  Why  attempt 
to  equivocate?  What  masquerade  were  they  talking  of  at 
brealmist  this  morning?" 

**  What,  haven't  you  heard  of  it,  sir  ?"  replied  the  butler.  "  It's 
a  grand  masquerade  to  be  held  at  Ranelagh  on  Thursday.  All 
the  world  is  going  there;  and,  amongst  others,  my  graceless 
nephew,  Crackenthorpe  Cripps." 

**  What  I  in  his  master's  clothes,  as  before  ?"  said  Abel. 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jukes ;  "  as  harleauin." 

'<  Harlequin  r  echoed  Abel ;  ^  "  that  will  suit  him  exactly. 
And  I  hope  the  silly  widow  he  is  paying  his  addresses  to  wdl 
go  as  Columbine." 

**  Precisely  what  she  means  to  do,  sir,"  lauehed  Mr.  Jukes. 

"  Get  me  a  domino  before  Thursday,  Jukes ;  I'll  go  to  this 
masquerade  myself,"  said  Abel. 

'^  Why,  sir,  you're  becoming  as  great  a  rake  as  your  nephew," 
retumea  Mr.  Jukes,  laughin^y,  "  If  I  might  be  permitted,  I 
should  like  to  go  with  vou  to  Kanelagh.  I  wish  to  have  an  eye 
on  Crackenthorpe.  An,  sir  I  our  nephews  are  sad  plagues  to 
us — sad  plagues !" 

*'  My  nephew  shall  not  plague  me  much  longer,"  replied 
AbeL    ''  I'll  give  him  another  month,  and  then- 


"  Toull  gire  him  another  after  that,"  interrupted  the  ^- 
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"  No  I  wont,"  rejoined  Abel ;  "  I  wont  give  him  a  day,  nor 
to  hour  longer.  I've  spent  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  upon  him  al- 
ready— upon  his  dress — liis  amusements — his  profligacies.  No,  III 
pack  him  bflf  into  the  country.  By  the  bye,  his  mother  has  written 
to  say  she  is  coming  to  town.  IVe  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her 
from  the  step,  but  sue  says  she  is  uneasy  about  Randulph.'' 

"  Well,  I  nope  she'll  come,"  returned  Mr.  Jukes;  "  I'm  sure 
she's  wanted  just  now." 

"  I've  no' wish  to  see  her,"  said  Abel,  sternly.  "  There  has 
been  a  coolness  between  us  for  years." 

"  Then  the  sooner  it  is  got  rid  of  the  better,"  rejoined  the 
butler.  "  Don't  let  the  grave  close  over  it  Her  presence,  I 
think,  is  very  desirable.  And  on  her  son's  account,  as  well  as 
yours,  I*m  glad  she's  coming." 

"  Don't  calculate  upon  it,"  cried  Abel,  **  for  I  don't  think 
it  likely.     If  I  can  hinder  it,  I  will." 

"  While  we're  on  confidential  matters,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jukes, 
** may  I  ask  how  Miss  Scarve  is  getting  on?" 

"  Well  enough,  for  aught  I  know,"  rejoined  Abel,  testily ;  "  I've 
neither  heard  from  her,  nor  seen  her,  since  my  visit  to  her  father. 
And  now  I  wish  to  be  alone.  Take  care  to  get  me  a  domino 
before  Thursday." 


AN  ARISTOCRATIC  DINNER-PARTY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BT    UNCLE    SAM. 

Rat-tat-a-rary!  So  this  is  the  mansion  of  a  republican  aristocrat, 
a  New  York  merchant!  What  a  splendid  mnrhie  facade f  These 
smooth  white  marble  pillars,  of  American  architecture  (Corinthian 
column  and  Indian-corn  capitals) — this  iron  work  round  the  area  in 
imitation  of  a  vine-tree — these  splendid  bronzed  lamp  posts  on  each 
side  the  marble  steps,  having  or-molu  lamps  within  the  plate  glazing; 
those  damask  silk  curtains  with  bullion  fringe,  seen  through  the  open 
window — and  this  nigger,  in  his  black  suit  of  clothes  and  black  silk 
stockings! — "Am  I  too  late?" 

"  No,  sa;  Missa  Shippensburg  in  de  liddle  parla  wib  two  genelmcn. 
Name,  sa?  Hab  de  honna  to  'nounce,  sa.  Can*t  read  de  name  on  dc 
card  quite  plain,  sa,  so  a'll  take  it  in." 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir?  Glad  to  see  you,  sir?  Come  early — ^I'm 
glad  of  it.  Only  two  minutes'  work  here,  and  we'll  go  up  stairs. 
Dr.  Seth  Briggs,  sir,  of  New  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Alpheus  Pogue,  solicitor, 
Wa  verify -square.!  Youll  find  this  a  comfortable  easy;  and  wont 
mind  sitting  two  minutes  while  we  read  a  report.  Presume  ^u 
haven't  any  burial  shares  in  this  country? — Glad  of  it,  sir — very  uncer- 
tain things,  I  a<)sure  yon.  This  is  a  report  on  a  cemetery,  in  which  we 
three  are  interested.    Go  a-head,  Mr.  Secretary  Pogue,  if  you  please." 

Mr,  Pogue  (reads).  "  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Grand  Ne- 
cropolitan  Caucus  Hill  Freehold  Joint  Stock  Burial  Company.  It  will 
be  in  tlie  recollection  of  the  proprietors  that,  at  the  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing, M'hich  followed  after  a  peculiarly  healthy  season,  the  directors  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  circumstances,  over  which  ^ey  had  tw  control^ 
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New  York  owes  him  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude.    It*8  an  honour  to 
sliake  hands  with  such  a  gentleman  of  Uie  profession. 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  Allow  me  to  say,  I  appreciate  the  honour  as  one 
of  jour  daily  readers. 

Mr.  Champkin.  Late  from  England,  I  estimate  from  your  speech, 
sir.     How  do  you  like  our  great  country,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  Very  much,  indeed,  but  for  the  heat ;  and  the 
mosquitoes  plague  me  sadly. 

Mr.  Champkin.  Indeed! — ^that's  singular,  sir;  they  never  annoy 
me  in  the  least.  In  fact,  I  like  the  musical  whiz  which  accompanies 
their  evolutions.  Sometimes  when  Tm  sleepless,  I  fancy  them  singing 
regular  tunes, —  ''Star-spangled  banner,"  and  ''Hiul!  Columbia.'' 
Tliey  never  touch  me,  sir;  but  I  expect  they  may  bite  an  £nglislmian 
— Ksonsiderable  smart  too,  when  first  arrived  here. 

T%a  dinna  ib  on  de  tabhy  sa. 

Buz,  buz, — Mrs.  Shippensburg, — ^refreshing  air  from  the  open  win- 
dow— ^the  plants  in  exquisite  order, — have  you  seen  the  patent  flower- 
pots?— No,  sir ;  but  some  of  our  American  pans  are  said  to  be  made 
of  very  superior  clay:  really  tliose  we  used  to  have  from  England  were 
very  odious  things. — Ah,  odious  sliapes,  indeed !  but  the  patent  flower- 
pots are  classically  elegant. — But  these  patent  pans  wiU  no  doubt  be 
imitated  and  improved  upon  by  some  of  our  enlightened  citizens — "No 
doubt,  ma'am — Will  you  sit  on  my  right,  sir?  Selinai  dear!  Colonel 
Worboys  will  sit  there:  come  and  support  me  on  tliis  side.  What  do 
you  think  of  our  York  market,  sir?  Did  the  great  abundance  of  every- 
thing astonish  you  .at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple.    An  excellent  market,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Shippensrurg.  But  I  guess  you  have  pretty  good  markets  in 
London,  though  some  of  our  American  gentlemen  who  have  been  over 
there,  give  ours  the  preference.  Pine-apples  there,  are  three  dollars 
a  piece,  they  say;  the  lobsters  are  very  small,  and  the  oysters  ate  quite 
coppery. 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  Only  the  common  oysters.  Those  we  call  the 
natives  are  very  delicate.  British  oysters  were  celebrated,  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg.  But  the  Romans  never  tasted  our  fresh  water 
long  oyster.  You  have  no  corn,  too,  they  say— one  of  our  finest  vege* 
tables  for  the  table. 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  No  Indian  corn,  no  mush,  and  no  sweet  potatoes; 
but  you  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  I  cannot  fancy  either  of  these  three 
dishes. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg.  What  a  singular  taste  you  must  have!  Do 
you  like  terrapin  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  Very  much:  we  have  not  any  in  England,  but 
we  import  abundance  of  turtle  instead. 

Mr.  Champkin.  Splendid  beef !  How  do  you  like  our  American 
beef,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  Very  good,  indee<l;  but  I  can't  say  the  same  of 
your  mutton. 

Mr.  Champkin.  Oh,  we  have  splendid  mutton,  too,  sir!  But,  I 
calculate,  our  beef  is  truly  superb.  I  shall  never  forget  the  beef  my 
father  used  to  raise  near  Sandy  Hollow.  Not  a  piece  ever  came  to 
table  under  five  years  old:  it  was  the  full-grown,  mature,  homed  ox — 
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on  his  head;  galvanized  his  two  shoulder  hones;  put  mustard  plasters 
on  his  hack  and  chest,  and  poured  a  strong  decoction  of  hrandy  and 
sarsaparilla  down  the  thoracic  duct — ^two  students,  at  the  time,  beating 
Washington's  march  on  the  gongs.      In  less  than  two  minutes,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  awoke,  but  was  very  weak,  and  complained  of  a 
pain  in  all  his  joints.     We  repeated  these  stimulants  daily  for  some 
time,  and  partly  cured  him;  but  soon  after  he  went  to  sleep  again,  and 
he  can  never  recover — ^he  is  too  weak. 
Mr.  Pogue.  You  know  Mr.  Bompard? 
Mr.  Shippensburg.  Lawyer  and  counsel? — Yes. 
Mr.  Pogue.  He  is  in  disgrace  witli  his  honour,  Judge  Murphy. 
Mr.  Shippensburg.  Possible! — How  so? 

Mr.  Pogue.  Why,  there  was  a  case  of  justifiable  libel  last  Thursday. 
Bompard  was  defending  the  libel,  and  said  to  the  jury — **  I  will  bring 
the  case  home  to  you,  gentlemen.  I  will  imagine  that,  instead  of  being 
respectable  citizens,  you  are  most  notorious   vagabonds,    first-rate 
thieves;  that  one  of  you  has  been  a  convicted  incendiary;  another,  the 
keeper  of  a  house  of  unquestionable  immorality;  that  a  third  has  been 
a  store  and  wharf  sneak;  a  fourth,  the  receiver  of  goods  gouged  by 
domestic  helps  from  their  hoses;  that  a  fifth  is  a  soap-lock  and  l<^er — " 
He  was  running  on  at  this  speed,  out  of  all  reasonable  calculation, 
when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  started  up,  put  on  his  hat,  and  swore  that 
he  would  not  sit  and  listen  to  such  reflections.     Judge  Murphy,  how- 
ever, interposed,  and  told  the  jury  not  to  be  offended,  as  the  learned 
gentleman  was  merely  putting  a  case  in  supposition.     ''  Never  mind," 
said  Bompard,  *'  if  the  jury  object,  I  will  shift  my  argument,  and  put 
the  case  to  your  honour.     I  will  suppose,  sir,  that  you  are  a  man  of 
infamous  character;  that  you  are  a  man  out  of  the  pale  of  all  religion — 
all  morality  ;  that  your  heart  and  conduct  are  equally  vile;  that  you 
are  a  disgrace  to  society,  a  prodigal  son,  a  perjured  husband,  and  a 
brutal  father;  that  you  are  an  incendiary,  a  robber  by  profession,  a 
floap-lock,  and  a  loafer — **     Judge  Murphy  squinted  most  fiercely 
whilst  all  this  was  being  said,  but  as  soon  as  Bompard  pronounced 
ha/ery  he  gulped  down  an  entire  glass  of  water,  and  stopped  him  short, 
telling  him  he  was  insulting  the  bench  and  the  State  constitution  in 
his  person,  and  he  would  agree  with  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  that  such 
i*eflections  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.     By-the-bye,  Mr.  Dtdrymple, 
you  have  a  curious  common  law  in  England  respecting  libels.     Upon 
what  principle  does  it  work,  sir? 

Mr.  Dalrtbiple.  Why,  sir,  upon  this  principle: — The  common 
law  says,  that  no  man  shaU  be  judge,  jury,  and  executioner.  If  Tom 
knows  Dick  to  be  a  great  scoundrel,  and  publishes  the  fact,  the  law 
steps  fon^'ard,  and  says  to  Tom — "  How  dare  you  insult  the  majesty 
of  public  authority,  by  undertaking  to  punish  offences?  Dick  must  be 
punished  only  by  a  legal  tribunal,  and  not  by  individuals  who  volun- 
teer their  services  in  vindication  of  a  wrong  done  to  the  common- 
wealth." I  do  not  mean  to  say  our  libel  law  does  not  require  altera- 
tion and  improvement,  but  I  say  it  is  founded  on  a  just  principle. 

Colonel  Worboys.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  as  an  English- 
man, a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  A  whole  history,  sir,  if  you  please. 
Colonel  Worboys.  Ahem !    Is  it  true  that  some  of  your  lords 
and  noble  dukes  and  most  noble  earls  have  a  thousand  dollars  a  day? 
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Other  day,  at  Pittsburg.  Bill  Shipton,  the  English  melo-dramatic 
actor,  was  enacting  a  British  officer  in  '<  Early  Life  of  Washington," 
but  got  so  stupidly  intoxicated,  that  when  Miss  Cuff,  who  played  the 
youthful  hero,  had  to  fight  and  kill  him  in  a  duel,  Bill  Shipton  wouldn't 
die;  he  even  said  loudly  on  the  stage,  that  he  would  see  tha audience 
darned  first,  and  then  he  wouldn't!"  Mary  Cuff  fought  on  until  she 
was  ready  to  faint;  and  after  she  had  repeated  his  cue  for  djring— ^which 
was  "  Cowardly  hired  assassin!" — for  the  fourteenth  time,  he  absolutely 
jumped  off  the  stage,  not  even  pretending  to  be  on  the  point  of  death. 
Our  indignant  citizens  then  chased  him  all  over  the  house,  and  he  only 
esci^)ed  by  jumping  into  the  coffin  which  they  bring  on  in.  Hamlet, 
Bomeo,  and  Ridiard.* 

Colonel  Worbots.     Pity  they  didn't  catch  him! 

Mr.  Dalrtmple.  What,  sir!  are  you  a  friend  to  ^'  that  worst  of 
tyrants,  a  usurping  crowd,"  as  Pope  makes  Homer  say? 

Mr.  Champkin.  He  would  have  been  killed  in  good  earnest  if  they 
had  nosed  him.     He  saved  his  life  by  burying  himself  in  the  coffin. 

The  ladies  ub  stars  hob  de  honna  to  ^twunce  coffee  ib  waiien. 
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▲  LBOEMD  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  GUELFHS  AND  THE  GHIBXLL1NS8. 

BT  CHARLES  HERVET. 

In  the  time  of  the  wan — ^Dot  the  Civil,  nor  those 

Where  each  chose  his  party  by  choosing  a  rose. 

Not  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  nor  the  PeToponnesian ; 

Not  Marathon,  nor  indeed  anything  Grecian ; 

Not  Pnnic,  Peninsolar,  Trcjan,  Burmese ; 

Not  Jugnrthine,  American,  Dutch,  nor  Chinese ; 

Not  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  which  swept  off  whole  families ; 

Nor  that,  where  France  got  a  dressing  at  Ramillies — 

If  none  of  these,  what  can  tempt  me  to  scribble  lines  ? 

What  but  the  wan  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ohibellises! 

Twas  in  those  times, 

Those  good  olden  times, 
So  famous  for  glory,  so  fertile  in  crimes. 
When  despoiled  by  her  own  sons,  fair  Italy  lay, 
And  her  loveliness  £ided  *neath  anarchy  s  sway ; 
'Twas  then  lived  a  captain,  to  whom  all  brave  men  owe  a 
Tribute  of  homage,  Cnomero  of  Genoa. 

Now  pray,  don't  fimcy 

That  yon  plainly  can  see 
In  your  mind's  eye  a  **  nice  man,"  sweet  Laura  or  Nancy : 
Imagine  a  short  figure,  squat,  I  may  say, 
With  but  one  eye,  and  that  looking  always  one  way ; 

A  I>utoh  teapot  nose 

As  red  as  a  rose. 
But  whence  came  the  redness? — we  can  but  suppose : 
A  fine  two-inch  beard,  for  this  warrior  bnve 
Had  a  stnnge  trick  of  daily  forgetting  to  shave ; 
A  mouth  like  a  shark's,  and  a  head  nearly  bare. 
Save  some  curious  rat-tails  the  Captain  call'd  hair. 

*  The  actor  mentioned  (under  an  assumed  name)  in  this  anecdote  is  now  in 
London. 
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Imagine  all  this, 

And  I'll  owe  vou  a  kiss 
If  yoa  say  I  hare  sketeh^  a  rough  portrait  amiss : 
Tis  an  excellent  likeness,-— in  fact.  Ladies,  all  bat 
As  good  as  the  best  of  Dagnerre  or  Fox  Talbot 

Now  gallant  Osometo  liad  one  fkolt,  or  rather 
One  weakness,  bat  don't  let  it  go  any  farther, 

I  wouldn't — oh  no  I 

For  a  kingdom  act  so, 
If  I  thoDi^t  from  my  hints  any  scandal  could  grow ; 
Twas  perhaps  a  re^rt,  and  reports  often  lie, 
But  they  dufwr  (mmd,  this  is  between  you  and  I, 
For  if  Tou  shmdd  blab,  a  nice  hobble  Fm  in,) 
That  the  raliant  Cuomero  was  too  fond  of  tin. 

Not  exactly  the  metal 

To  make  a  tea-kettle. 
But  one  which,  unless  I  my  learning  forget  all, 
Is  call'd  by  these  names,  and  by  more,  for  an^t  I  know, 
Bobs,  bulls,  and  goldfinches,  stumpy  and  rhino. 

Now  'twas  sheer  lore  of  money,  and  money  alone. 
That  made  him  from  Genoa  haste  to  be  gone. 
And,  packing  up  all  he  possess'd  of  his  own, 
Canter  off  on  his  steed,  a  magnificent  roan. 
Such  a  creature !  half  blood  and  the  other  half  bone ; 
And  as  at  a  moderate  pace  he  rode  on 

Stranffers  tnm'd  to  remark 

How  his  stem  brow  grew  dark. 

But  why  fix>wn'd  the  Captain 

A  brown  study  wrapt  in — 

Whv  threw  he  the  rein 

On  his  steed's  shaggy  mane, 
And  pondered  in  silent  and  giwmy  abstraction, 
Like  a  schoolboy  beginning  his  first  **  compound  fraction"  ? 

Let  his  own  mouth  declare 

What  his  secret  thoughts  were. 
As  he  muttered,  with  grare  Akx  and  look  ahnost  Sibylline, 
"  Shall  I  be  Guelph  now— or  shall  I  be  Ghibelllne  ?'^ 

Money,  money,  there's  nothing  like  money- 
Brighter  than  sunbeams,  sweeter  than  honey. 

Whether  in  form  of  ducats,  noUes, 

Scudi,  guineas,  thalers,  roubles. 

Bank-notes,  sequnis,  and  rupees. 

Coins  Egyptian,  coins  Chinese, 

Coins  ^nm  Cairo,  Lapland,  Joppa, 

Gold  or  silrer,  brass  or  copper — 

From  the  moidore,  best  of  any, 

Down  to  the  kieuser,  three  a  penny — 
Money's  money,  whercTcr  we  go ; 
And  Captain  Cuomero  of  old  thought  so. 
When  fyr  chinking  peu 
He  hired  himself 
And  became  a  regular,  rightdown  Guelph. 

On  a  Tery  steep  hill,  rather  more  than  half  way 

From  Florence  to  Rome,  there  exists  to  thb  day 

A  mean  little  Tilbtfe,  where  travellers  stop 

At  an  inn  about  nre  hundred  yards  fttmi  the  top : 

Beneath  lies  a  couTent,  (Franciscan,  I  think,) 

With  a  clear  spring  hard  by,  for  the  Fathers  to  drink : 

Above  is  a  rain,  to  which  tourists  climb. 

And  ^uess  its  decay  is  the  work  of  old  Time. 

Ah  t  if  gallant  Cuomero  could  speak  from  his  coflin,  he 

Might  tell  rare  stories  about  BadicolanL 
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The  Captain  aMOch'd  inCo  Uk  castle,  for  dm 
Wbat  now  ■  a  rain  was  id  good  refmr^ 
Witb  courtly  halli»  ami  chaaibcn  caongh,  and  to 
And  rampaits  and  battlcBMBts,  torret  aid  tower, 
where  lentnes  were  poaledy  renered  orery  honr^ 
And  dnn^eons,  with  lanrt  Kts  of  dnias  fit  to  fetter  a 
King^  betides  thwnbecrews  in  pkntT,  eC 


"  Hah  r  *  cried  Coomero,  and  faak  they  aU  did. 
For  the  Borer's  first  lesson  is,  *'Do  m  yov're  bid;" 
And,  moreoTcr,  thej  knew  he  as  soon  woold  as  not. 
If  a  man  stopp'd  to  think,  §hooC  hiai  dead  on  the  spot. 
And  while  all  aronnd  stated  for  fear,  like  Tom  Noddy, 
Tell  lOHiebody  coi^y  to  pot  oot  the  body. 

**  Comrades,  braTc  brothers  in  arms !"  said  Cnomero, 
(In  a  Toaee  like  the  showman*s  in  **  Bartlemy  Fair  O,") 
**  Unaccnstom'd  as  I,~ 

I  repeat  it,  as  I 
Am  to  all  pnMic  speaking— ahem  !~yet  ni  try 

In  a  few  woras  to  state 

That— (a  scr^ch  on  the  pate) 
That  since  'tis  ray  hard  lot — I  mean  my  blest  fete. 
To  command  yo«,  ye  sconndrelB—ahem !  my  bold  fellows, 
I  doobt  not  you'll  all  in  my  serrice  be  sealoos. 
Obedient,  loyal,  and— that  sort  of  thlnfr ; 
For  if  yon  are  not,  'pon  my  life  yon  shall  swing  : 

And  yonll  yerf  soon  see 

There's  no  trilling  with  aie — 
My  orders  obeyed  on  the  instant  must  be ; 
A  moment's  delay,  mind,  FU  never  look  orer,  nor 
Pardon,  while  I*m  Radicofeni's  GoTcrnor.** 

Time  speeds  on  slowly,  and  wearily,  too, 

When  a  man  for  six  lonff  months  has  nothing  to  do ; 

Loft  without  a  good  book — without  even  a  bad  one, 

(Though  the  Captain  could  scarcely  hare  read,  if  he'd  had  one :) 

MTitbottt  e'er  a  ride. 

Save  the  steep  mountain  side. 
Where  he  may  break  his  neck  if  he  hasnt  a  guide ; 
With  the  chance,  if  he  should  dare  indulge  in  a  trot, 
Of  being  cut  off  by  an  enemy's  shot : 
Add  to  this,  not  the  least  hope  of  booty  or  pillage. 
No  ripe  fields  of  com,  no  rich  pastures,  no  tillage. 
Put  yourself  in  his  place,  and  you'll  fency  how  often  he 
Swore  he'd  change  quarters,  and  cut  Radicofeni. 

Tramp!  tramp t — in  the  yalley  below. 
The  sun  is  setting  with  golden  glow. 
And  the  last  bright  beams  of  daylight  shew 
Cavaliers  armed  from  top  to  toe. 
And  knights  on  horseback,  three  in  a  row. 
And  infentry  marching  steady  and  slow. 
While  the  guard,  on  the  walls  cries  out,  **  HoUo ! 
By  the  holy  poker,  it  must  be  the  foe !" 
**  So  it  is  I"  says  Cuomcro,  who  that  instant  sees  a 
Choice  troop  in  the  ran  with  the  banner  of  Pisa. 
•«  Ho,  ho!"  cried  the  Captain—**  we'll  have  sport  at  last ; 
I'll  wager  they  think  they  have  caged  us  all  fest — 
Hat  hat  hat  let 'em  try, 
ril  not  stop  them,  not  I — 
So  come  on,  my  fine  fellows,  and  never  say  die ; 

But  mark  mc,  before  you  oar  citadel  pop  in, 
I  give  you  fair  warning — look  out  for  a  whopping  I'* 
Up  marched  the  Ghibcllincs,  two  and  two, 
With  a  most  astounding  hulbbaloo 
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Of  trumpets,  drams,  and  thand'riiig  caniKm, 
To  clieer  the  heroes  as  they  ran  on ; 
For  half  the  heroes  were  looking  blue, 
A  sort  of  indefinite  shiv'ring  hue, 
As  though  they  thought  their  leaders  rash, 
So  boldly  against  the  fort  to  dadii. 
Where  the  Guelphs  were  preparing  to  settle  their  hash. 
And  blow  them  all  to  **  tarnation  smash ;" 
For  the  ramparts  bristled  with  well-arm*d  men, 
And  the  Captain's  yoice  was  heard  now  and  then — 
**  Bustle,  boys,  bustle. 
Hurrah  for  a  tussle ; 
Don't  let  'era  get  in,  or  they're  sure  to  use  us  ill — 
Tomaso,  Bemmo, 
Matteo,  Riccardo, 
If  they  do  put  their  heads  near  the  wall,  hit  'em  hard  O ! 
Crooch  snugly  behind  this  old  buttress  that  sticks  out- 
Ten  crowns  for  the  man  who  an  officer  picks  out  !** 

Nearer  they  come. 

Roll  goes  the  drum. 
Bang  go  the  cannons — some  totter,  and  some 

Limp  on  with  a  hop. 

Till  they  one  by  one  drop. 
Like  leaves  from  a  tree  as  they  get  near  the  top ; 
A  few,  more  or  less  hurt,  at  last  reach  the  summit, 
And  try  lo  mount  farther,  but  find  they  can't  come  it : 

Bang,  bang,  goes  Bernardo, 

And  crack  goes  Riccardo, 
And  *'  Huzza !"  cries  Onomero,  in  tone  of  brayado ; 
**  Huzza !  they  turn  tail. 

Drive  'em  down  to  the  vale — 
That's  a  fine  shot--the  leader's  as  dead  as  a  nail ; 
By  my  patron,  San  Siro,  (to  whom  be  the  doria,) 
We've  done  the  trick,  my  lads,  hurrah  I    Victoria!" 

The  fight  was  o'er,  at  least  till  day. 
And  Onelph  and  Ghibellinc  sleeping  lay. 
Till  Cuomero  woke,  as  the  cold  grey  dawn, 
Dim  herald  of  lovely  blushing  mom, 
Sied  a  feeble  light  o'er  the  vale  below. 
Where  stood  the  camp  of  the  beaten  foe. 
He  gazed,  but  why 
Did  he  rub  his  eye. 
As  he  looked  from  his  mountain  castle  high  ? 
"  Why  what  the  deuce 
Can  be  the  use 
Of  their  coming  to  me  with  a  flag  of  truce?*' 
Sure  enough  he  was  right,  for  a  party  of  ten. 
One  officer  bearing  a  nag,  and  nme  men, 
(Looking  back  with  regret  to  their  tents  which  afar  lay,) 
March'd  up  to  the  gate,  and  demanded  a  parley. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see 

How  Cuomero,  when  he 
Thought  proper,  good-humoured  and  civil  could  be  : 
How  he  bowVl  to  the  officer  with  such  a  grace, 
That  you  might  almost  fancy  him  (barring  the  face, 
For  nothing  could  ever  make  that  comme  U/aut) 
A  very  respectable  middle-aircd  beau. 

"  I'm  a  man,  sir,   said  he, 

**  In  my  speech  plain  and  free. 
And  fine  words  and  sentiments  don't  do  for  me ; 
But  pray  take  a  pcat,"  (this  was  in  his  own  hall, 
Where  the  stranger  was  shewn  into,  men,  flag,  and  all,) 
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For  his  ear 

Very  clear 
In  the  distance  could  hear 
The  Qoick  tramp  of  footsteps,  in  baste  marching  near ; 
For  the  chill  mov&tain  air  allow'd  no  one  to  lag, 
Save  ten  luckless  wretches,  each  arm'd  with  a  bag, 
Who  began  when  half-wa^  up  to  breathe  hard,  and  pant  all,  as 
Each  eyed  his  treasure  with  looks  d  la  Tantalns. 

^  Open  the  gate, 

Don't  let  'em  wait. 
For  they're  knocking  away  at  a  dence  of  a  rate: 

Matteo,  my  honey. 

While  I  count  the  money, 

The  fit  moment  yonll  catch 

To  light  the  slow  match. 
When  nobody's  looking,  and  when  yoq  haTC  done 
Blow  a  note  on  your  horn,  and  we'll  all  cat  and  run." 

In  two  minntes  more 

The  ban  on  the  floor 
Were  nntied,  and  ue  Captain  snrrey'd  the  rich  store. 
And  counted  them  careftilly,  **  One,  two,  three,  four, 
Fire  thousand,  siac,  seren,  eight,  nine,  ten,  all  right — 
MfHu  ^razte^  Siamori,  I  wish  you  good  night" 

And  he  put  the  ten  bags 

On  ten  very  stout  nags. 
That  they  mightn't  slip  down  in  descending  the  crags. 
When  the  sound  of  a  horn  made  him  suddenly  jump,  an'  he 
Trotted  away  at  the  head  of  his  oompany. 

Off  rode  the  Guelphs  like  a  pack  in  fhll  crv. 

And  the  Ohibelline  sentry  on  guard  mbb^  his  eye,* 

And  matter'd  *"  Oh  iny ! 

What  can  make  'em  if 

As  if  old  Nick  were  nigh? 
I  wish" — what  he  wish'd  I  can't  tell  yon?  and  why? 
Because  with  a  clap  that  with  thnnder  might  vie 
The  IbrtreM  that  moment  Uew  np  to  the  sky. 
Shooting  all  who  were  in  it  lull  half-a-mile  high  j 
While  Cuomero  aftr  at  his  ease  did  espy 
The  flames  madly  biasing,  and  walls  split  asunder. 
And  chuckled,  ^  How  likes  he  his  bargain,  I  wonder!'* 

Blany  years  since  that  night  are  flown. 
And  brave  Cnomero  sleeps  alone ; 
Still  is  the  wand*rinff  stranger  shewn 
Near  Genoa's  walls  his  funTal  stone. 
Defined  and  with  green  moss  o'ergrown. 
But  how  he  died  was  never  known. 
And  still 
If  you  will 
Yoa  may  see  the  hill. 
So  barren,  that  none  seek  the  earth  to  till: 
But  good  reader  and  crony. 
Take  no  ckenme. 
For  as  sure  as  you  live,  if  he  gets  you  alone,  he 
Witt  teU  you,  denying  my  statements  in  Mo^ 
Thai  the  fort  was  eapsised  by  **  wi  gmn  ttntmmoto.** 
But  pray 
Don  t  delay, 
Not  even  a  day — 
Get  a  passport,  flir  which  vou  a  trifle  must  pay, 
If  you  go  by  Ostend,  muen  the  pleasantest  way  i 
Am  when  you  the  hiU  and  its  nuns  survey, 
Write  a  line — if  the  post's  paid,  I  sha'nt  care  how  often  I 
Hear  from  my  friends  how  they  like  Radioofrni. 
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:rs  were  out  and  the  stream  was  to  be 
idviscdthe  countryman;  but  being  aller- 
iraa  drowned,  "  All !"  wud  he,  "  lie  mis- 
mif  leA."  But  the  left  seemed  n«ap 
hought  it  mi3UQt  Am. 

tiled  with  "  Ihat's  ncnr  enough,"  may  see 
I  of  CindereUii's  too  confident  sister,  who 
at  ^c  could  get  her  foot  into  the  sUpper, 

■nsting  to  the  lide  to  carry  them  at  full 
tislied  with  "  that  will  do,"  just  as  their 
bet  on  titc  horse  that  is  beaten  nithui  a 
vinccd  thai  "  that's  near  enough." 

Speech  is  sciu-cely  more  common  to 
ithit  uf  nut  speaking  precisely  as  the  in- 
e  practice  of  misusing  words,  a  regular 
Jus  is  so  notorious  as  to  amount  to  about 
■at  not  a  few  wear  tlieir  ordinary  loose 
asions.  They  cannot  get  within  an  inch 
their  oaths;  they  rush  into  the  nitncss- 
ir  evidence  docs  not  bear  n|>on  tlie  qucs- 
1  very  point  tlicy  were  called  to  establish. 
to  have  stoiuhled  on  a  definite  idc%  their 
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and  some  smaller.  He  really  believed,  and  wouldn't  mind  swearing, 
that  it  wasn't  quite  so  huge  as  anything  of  a  larger  size.  Still  the 
cross-questioning  counsel  did  not  think  this  went  near  enough,  and 
still  he  pressed  for  a  closer  explanation.  Still,  however,  the  evasive 
witness,  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  avoided  every  comparison  that 
could  convey  a  definite  idea  of  magnitude;  until  at  length  the  subtle 
counsel,  forcing  him  by  mingled  coaxing  and  threats  to  liken  the  stone 
to  some  one  object  in  nature  which  everybody  had  seen,  extracted  an 
explicit  declaration  that  *^  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  lump  qfckaSk^  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  fairly  illustrates  the  near-enough  principle. 
On  the  stage  we  see  it  perpetually  illustrated ;  not  merely  in  the  half- 
conception  of  character,  and  the  ciurdess  style  of  execution,  which  the 
actor  evidently  thinks  '*  will  do" — ^intending  to  atone  for  all  fallings  off 
by  a  flash  of  effect  here  and  there,  and  a  point  made  in  the  expected  place 
— ^but  even  in  the  less  difficult  particular  of  accuracy  in  rendering  the 
text.  The  Cassia  whom  we  lately  saw  deemed  himself,  beyond  all  doubt, 
quite  near  enough,  when  in  reply  to  the  Maoris  admission  of  having 
contrived  against  his  life,— 

"  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  yon  eanie,*' 

he  addressed  the  astonished  OiheUo  in  a  free  translation  of  the  line— 

**  Dear  general,  yoa  never  had  the  least  occasion  whatever.** 

The  sporting  gentleman,  who  made  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  in 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  (having  very  handsomely  backed  himsdf  to 
play  the  part  in  eighteen  minutes  less  than  Mr.  Young,)  was  doubtless 
a  victim  to  a  whimsical  and  unlucky  association  of  ideas,  when  he  in- 
advertently introduced  a  new  reading  into  the  famous  soliloquy — 


-*T1f  a  eonsammation 


Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  die— to  sleep ; 

To  aleeo  I-.perohanoe  to  dream  I    Ay,  that's  coming  to  the  scratch ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death,*'  &c. 

All  misquoters  have  not  the  same  excuse;  and,  in  misquotation,  of  all 
things,  the  principle  under  discussion  is  continually  seen  in  its  full 
glory.  Witness  the  well-known  specimen  of  ingenious  inaccuracy  which 
a  popular  member  of  the  Lower  House  once  conceived  to  be  quite  near 
enough  to  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  when  he  delivered  a  pathetic  admo- 
nition to  the  listening  minister  opposite: — "  I  address  myself  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  with  '  a  countenance  more  in  regret  than 
irritation,'  I  tell  him  that  his  'leaping  ambition*  will  be  of  no  avail; 
and  I  warn  him,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  bard  whom  I  have 
just  quoted,-^ 

'*  *  Lay  not  that  flattering  ointment  to  yonr  breast  I' " 

If,  in  courts  of  law,  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  senate,  this  loose  habit 
prevails,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  people  will  cast  it  off  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  during  which,  when  a  passage  from  the 
poets  turns  up,  it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  taking  a  new  turn  upon 
every  repetition,  as  a  beggar's  coat  takes  patches,  until  the  last  turn 
comes,  which  is  inside  out.  Thus  one  line  in  its  time  plays  many  parts, 
and  becomes  as  flexible  of  feature  as  that  which  Betterton  and  the 
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twenty  hours,  may  be  in  possession  of  half  a  dozen  different  editions, 
although  it  be  a  case  in  which  a  verbatim  report,  the  ipsissima  verba^ 
wer«  imperatively  required.  Thus  you  will  discover,  that  your  in- 
formant, though  veracious  and  well-intentioned,  lias  a  memory  so  little 
retentive,  and  an  observation  so  liable  to  err,  that  you  cannot  attach 
any  great  value  to  his  wavering  reports  and  indistinct  impressions. 

"  Near  enough"  does  not  always  reach  half-way  ;  and,  if  the  captain 
who  had  engaged  to  carry  you  safely  into  port,  were  to  bid  you  disem- 
bark in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  telling  you  at  the  same  time 
that  '^  it  was  near  enough,"  he  would  but  imitate  a  practice  that  prevails 
extensively  on  shore. 

Run  any  risk  rather  than  trust  your  reputation,  or  your  life,  or  any- 
thing that  may  be  dear  to  you,  in  tlie  keeping  of  one  of  these  near 
enough  people.  If  you  sit  to  them  for  your  portrait,  they  will  work  care- 
fully at  the  likeness  for  some  time,  and  then,  dashing  a  most  abominable 
obliquity  into  one  of  the  eyes,  they  will  tell  you  it  is  quite  near  enough. 
If  they  owe  you  guineas,  they  will  pay  you  pounds — flight  sovereigns, 
and  tell  you  it  is  near  enough.  Commission  them  to  buy  you  a  choice 
edition  of  an  author,  in  twelve  volumes;  they  will  bid  for  a  broken  set, 
send  you  home  eleven  out  of  the  dozen,  and  consider  it  to  be  near 
enough.  Rich  as  Croesus  though  they  be,  if  you  ask  them  for  cham- 
pagne they  hand  you  gooseberry— and  here  perhaps  you  will  feel 
disposed  to  admit  that  they  are  '<  near  enough.'*  They  remember  to 
have  heard,  only  the  day  before,  something  very  greatly  to  your  ad- 
vantage, but  what  it  was,  or  where  said,  they  cannot  recollect — how- 
ever, that's  near  enough.  If  they  catch  you  at  cards  two  nights  running, 
they  report  that  you  play  every  evening  regularly  throughout  the  year 
— high; — which  rumour,  though  not  precisely  truth,  they  are  pleased  to 
think  near  enough.  Were  Uiey  to  hear  that  your  grandfather  htid 
made  a  fortune  by  selling  figs,  they  would  go  about  telling  everybody 
that  you  never  hod  a  grandfather — and  people  would  tiiink  it  near 

enough.     Tell  them  that  you  had  seen  Mrs. at  the  opera,  quite 

plain — ^and  they  will  report  to  Mrs. that  you  said  you  had  seen 

her  looking  quite  plain  at  the  opera;  a  version  of  your  remark  which 
they  of  course  pronounce  to  be  near  enough.  They  keep  half  a 
score  of  famished  people  waiting  for  dinner,  and,  arriving  thi^ee  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  after  time,  call  it  near  enough. 

There  is  no  blunder  or  barbarism  too  gross  for  them  to  perpetrate 
under  this  plea  ;  they  care  not  how  wide  of  the  mark  they  may  be, 
while  they  can  raise  up  this  excuse  ;  they  would  deem  themselves  near 
enough  in  protesting  that  Jonah  swallowed  a  whale,  retaining  it  on  his 
stomach  for  three  days.  When  they  have  settled,  in  their  felicitous  way 
of  reckoning,  that  two  and  two  are  five,  they  esteem  the  account  to  be 
quite  near  enough. 

I  may  exaggerate  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  fi*om  this  fraternity; 
but,  for  my  pai*t,  I  always  feel,  if  one  of  them  happen  to  be  within 
heuing,  that  he  is  rather  too  near — when  he  is  outside  the  door,  he  is 
quite  near  enough. 

INoi  lit  Joi«T — but  near  tnaugh. 
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BT  THE   HON.   MBS.   MOBTON. 

DT  THREE  PABTfl. 

PAST    I. —  THE    HEIB    OP    ELM  WOOD-HOLMSS. 

Oh  !  Ehnwood-Holmes,  once  beautiful !     How  dull  and  desolate 

The  moomful  grass  along  the  rood  seen  through  thy  old  park  gate ! 

How  lone,  in  all  thy  avenues,  shines  out  the  summer  sun, 

With  nothing  that  hath  life  or  breath  to  shed  his  beams  upon ; 

Except  the  wild  bird,  singing  loud  among  the  branches  high, 

Or  squirrel  leaping  fearlessly,  no  human  footstep  nigh ! 

How  rank  thy  lawns,  that  once  were  kept  so  shaven-smooth  and  green — 

How  grey,  on  urns  and  statues  white,  the  lichen-damp  is  seen — 

How  dismal  looks  the  marble  fount,  where  now  no  waters  play — 

Its  dusty  basin  choked  and  dry,  in  ruinous  decay ! 

And  pound  thy  silent  temces  neglected  roses  grow, 

Thnr  very  beauty  making  worse  the  melancholy  show, 

Aa,  tOBsM  upon  the  milling  breeze,  untrained  the  branches  fling 

Their  flexile  sprays,  like  grieving  arms,  that  seek  in  vain  to  cling 

Once  more  round  some  beloved  support,  where  long  ago  they  leaned, 

Sde  shadow*d  from  the  summer  heat, — ^from  wintry  tempest  screened  I 

Closed  are  the  windows,  one  and  all, — the  house  looks  blank  and  blind — 

Within  its  empty,  echoing  courts,  no  sound  but  moaning  wind. 

Hot,  creaking,  and  uncarpeted,  the  burnished  oaken  floors 

And  &ded  pictures  dimly  smile  along  the  corridors, 

The  only  Image  now,  of  man,  in  that  forsaken  place. 

The  lingering  memories  left  of  what  was  once  a  stately  race. 

Wat  once  ? — Hath,  then,  that  noble  park  no  owner  and  no  heir  ? 

Where's  he  should  dwell  at  Elmwood-Holmes  P  The  echo  answers — *^  Where  f* 

Beneath  a  bright  Italian  sky  his  infimt  footsteps  roam, 

As  happy  in  that  foreign  land  as  though  he  were  at  home. 

Be  hath  no  memories — ^no  regrets— to  him  it  is  all  one : 

Drar  are  the  radiant  flowers — ^though  plucVd  beneath  a  foreign  sun — 

Hie  orange  bowers  and  ilex  groves,  where  he  may  freely  stray, 

Hie  scattered  olive  grounds,  which  leave  blue  glimpses  of  the  bay  ; 

And  the  dark  cypress,  soft  and  tall,  that  points  above  his  head 

To  that  calm  heaven  his  fancy  fills  with  angels  of  the  dead. 

No  tean,  no  aching  thoughts,  for  him  the  landscape  hath  awoke ; 

Unmoved  he  sees  the  heavy  pine  repkice  the  British  oak. 

But  oh !  his  mother's  look  of  grief  no  firmness  can  control, — 

It  tells  how  deep  the  iron  shaft  hath  enter'd  in  her  soul. 

For  Am-,  old  terraces,  old  walks,  old  English  lanes  arise. 

And  Ibrce  the  colour  from  her  cheek — the  teardrop  to  her  eyes. 

In  vain  she  stifles  all  she  feels,  and  struggles  not  to  think — 

She  sees  the  glades  in  Elmwood  Park,  where  deer  came  down  to  drink 
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The  long  cool  twilight  seems  to  hang  ahoYe  the  river-side, 
The  sheep-hell  tinkles  Arom  the  hill,  the  white  swans  geoAy  glide ; 
The  sights  of  home — ^the  sounds  of  home — ^thej  haunt  her  once  agun : 
She  cannot  bear  it, — she  must  weep,  or  die  of  inward  pain ! 
And  down  she  droops  her  wailing  head  upon  her  wasted  hands ; 
Then  rising  up,  she  leads  him  forth,  who,  spoiled  of  house  and  lands, 
Goes,  trilling  like  a  little  bird,  some  snatch  of  merry  song, 
Unconscious  of  the  grief  of  her  who  guides  his  steps  along, — 
Unconscious  that  his  fiither*s  life  of  irild  luxurious  joy 
Hath  made  a  beggar  of  his  heir — an  exile  of  his  boy ! 

His  father !    Oh  I  how  loud  the  world,  how  eager  in  its  blame, 

How  scornfully  and  sneeringly  it  speaks  that  fiither*8  name  I 

She  only  who  hath  suffer*d  most,  refrains  firom  speaking  ill : 

The  one  just  voice  that  m^hi  complain — thai  voice  is  hush*d  and  still ; 

Yea,  even  the  ruin  that  hath  reached  her  helpless  orphan's  head. 

Hath  faird  to  make  the  widow  slur  the  mem*ry  of  the  dead. 

'*  Wild,— selfish,— proud,— extravagant :"— she  knows  that  this  b  tmth ; 

But,  oh !  he  was  her  eariy  choice — ^the  husband  of  her  youth ! 

And  what's  the  worth  of  love  that  straight  begins  to  pause  and  halt 

As  soon  as  it  discov'iy  makes  of  some  untoward  fault  P 

What  colder  thing  can  strangers  do,  unknit  by  ties  of  blood — 

(With  every  right  to  change  thdr  mien  according  to  their  mood)— 

What  colder  thing  can  strangers  do,  than  leave  us  when  they  find 

All  is  not  perfect  in  the  heart  or  noble  in  the  mind  f 

Heaven  bless  the  deep  and  earnest  love,  which,  like  a  constant  river, 

Where  once  it  frays  itself  a  course,  will  roll  therein  for  ever  I 

Not  doling  measured  kindness  out,  as  if  it  were  reward, 

Not  keeping  tenderness  encaged,  with  reason  for  its  g^uard ; 

Not  steering,  under  careful  sail,  some  calculated  course. 

But  humbly  true  to  simple  vows,  **  for  better  or  for  worse." 

For,  oh  \  no  matter  what  the  cause — ^how  justly  disapproved— 

The  heart  that  jpbs  the  world  in  blame  forsaketh  its  beloved ! 

Too  close,  on  equal  g^und,  true  love  should  stand,  for  looking  down ; 

That  erring  heart,  with  all  its  fkults,  should  beat  too  near  our  own. 

To  give  us  leave  to  act  as  though  we  filled  a  judgment-seat. 

Condemning  and  absolving  it, — a  suppliant  at  our  feet  f 

Affection !  humblest  parasite  that  ever  fed  on  air. 

Asks  not,  if  what  it  once  entwines,  be  worthy  of  its  care ; 

Vainly,  by  prying,  wondering  hands,  *tis  plucked  aside  to  know 

What  bids  such  freshening  loveliness  with  sapless  ruin  grow  ;* 

Released,  it  droops  and  clings  again,  e*en  where  it  clung  before— 

Its  root  of  gentle  life  is  there, — ^the  wisest  learn  no  more ! 

So  loved,  through  sunshine,  cloud,  and  storm,  the  Lidy  of  my  lay — 

So  clung,  when  every  other  friend  thought  fit  to  fall  away; 

And  still  with  tenderness  she  thinks  of  him  for  ever  gone, 

Though  Elmwood-Holmes,  her  orphan's  right,  is  desert,  waste,  and  lone. 

*  See  the  detciiptlon  given  by  botanlste  of  the  beanttttal  nxt  of  alr-plaiitf . 
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^  Mt  diildreni  gader  yourshelves  round  my  kneesh,  and  I  Till  tell  jou 
a  pratty  little  shtory  of  a  shircumshtansh  vich  yonce  happened  to  our 
peopledi. 

'^  It  vas  a  long,  long  time  ago,  and  did  not  take  plashe  in  dis  shtupid 
oountiy  of  England,  vere  de  Normansh,  and  plaguesh  take  'em,  vere 
killing  and  robbing  our  faders  at  that'  time,  but  in  de  beautiful 
country  called  Shpain — ^you  know,  vere  de  orangesh  come  from." 

«  We  have  always  been  partial  to  de  Spanish/*  here  remarked 
Babbi  Sloman,  a  young  wag,  whose  impudence  has  raised  him  from 
the  duty  of  carrying  the  bag,  to  that  of  seizing  upon  the  luckless  street- 
passenger  in  Holywell-street,  and  dragging  him  into  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Aminadab,  Sloman's  worthy  employer. 

'^  Get  oat,  Rabbi  Sloman!"  said  the  venerable  Solomons;  '*  you 
▼in  shplit  my  old  shides  vid  laughing,  you  vicked  rogue,  you ;  leaf 
me  to  myahelf,  and  to  tell  my  shtory  my  own  vay."  Rachel,  Miriam, 
pretty  peach-cheeked  Rose  Moss,  and  the  rest  of  the  dark-eyed  girls 
of  Jewry,  gathered  round  the  venerable  old  nuin,  and  turnmg  their 
lovely  backs  upon  the  punster,  plldnly  shewed  that  they  considered  his 
pleaaantry  in  this  instance  (as,  indeed,  in  many  others)  excessively  ill- 
timed. 

Stoman,  rather  rebuffed,  went  to  the  window,  and  pretended  to  be 
intensely  occupied  by  a  green  coat  with  brass  buttons,  that  was 
lighted  up  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Holy- 
well-street to  that  on  which  the  good  old  Solomons  sate,  with  his 
grand-daughters  and  friends  about  him.  The  patriarch  meanwhile, 
(whose  accent  we  may  pretermit,  for  the  language  of  a  kindly  soul,  be 
it  that  of  a  Turk,  Jew,  or  cockney,  shall  never  be  ridiculed  by  us,) 
continued  his  little  tale. 

"  In  the  beautifnl  city  of  Grenada,  and  in  the  reign  of  Bobadil  El 
Chieo^  there  lived  a  worthy  man  of  our  people,  Jehoiadah,  the  son  of 
JonadalH  who  was  the  physician  of  Bobadil  the  king. 

"  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  good,  and,  withal,  a  famous  leech. 
Many  a  time  he  had  arrested^ 

(**  O,  fle  I  itsli  low  to  talk  about  de  shop,"  said  a  gentleman  from 
Corsitor-street,  Chancery-lane.) 

**  -—Had  arrested  the  angel  of  death,  as  he  was  in  the  very  act  of 
seizing  his  prey;  dragging  him  away  from  the  gaping  wounds  of 
warriors,  whose  brave  bkx)d  he  was  drinking ;  tearing  him  from  the 
fair  breasts  of  yoong  maidens,  who  were  withering  in  his  icy  embraces; 
or  from  the  innocent  bosoms  of  little  babes,  that  were  choking  and 
dying  undw  his  horrible  grasp.  He  was  a  famous  doctor,  in  a  word, 
feved  throughout  the  hmd,  and,  moreover,  as  jovial  in  humour  as  he 
waa  handsome  in  person  and  wise  in  experience  and  wit. 

*'  Bobiidil  the  king  would  take  no  other  physic  but  his,  and 
kaded  him  with  wealth  and  honour,  and  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  ladies  of  the  king's  court  had  to  the  full  as  high  an  opinion  of 
him.  Many  a  white  arm,  my  dears,  was  held  out,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, as  I  fear,  but  that  the  handsome  doctor  might  feel  its  trembling, 
tQly  pulse ;  many  a  veil  was  withdrawn,  that  the  famous  Jehoiadah 
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not  to  see  his  mother,  -he  would  sit  of  nights  in  his  chamber  alone, 
that  iBy  with  one  bad  companion,  the  wine-cup. 

**  And  he  would  drink  and  drink,  until  he  forgot  his  cares  for  the 
night.  But  when  he  was  sobered  of  a  morning,  the  cares  became 
stronger,  and  the  courage  to  bear  them  weaker ;  for  so,  my  sons,  will  it 
be  with  him  who  seeks  to  drive  off  sorrow  by  wine. 

"  Bear  with  it,  then.  If  thou  canst  not  overcome  misfortune  by 
looking  it  in  the  face,  canst  thou  turn  it  aside  by  flying  before  it?  I 
tell  thee,  it  is  pitiless  and  a  coward :  it  bends  before  the  strong,  but  it 
will  trample  on  thee,  grovel  thou  ever  so  much  in  the  ground. 

*'  And  so  Jchoiadah*s  mother  prevailed.  And  he  went  to  Habbi 
Hanasseh,  who  had  married  him  to  Sarah,  and  he  said  unto  him, 
'  Rabbi,  you  know  that  I  have  well  and  truly  loved  Sarah,  my  wife, 
that  I  might  have  had  wealth  and  honour  but  for  her,  but  that  I  clave 
unto  her  more  than  to  honour  and  wealtli.' 

'*  '  My  son,'  said  Rabbi  Manasseh,  *  what  wealth  is  like  a  virtuous 
woman,  and  what  honour  like  that  of  possessing  her  ?' 

'*  *  Go  to,'  answered  Jehoiadah ;  *  what  is  a  treasure  that  beareth 
no  interest  ?  Is  it  an  honour  to  have  a  wife  that  brings  no  children  to 
Israel  ?  I  will  put  her  away  from  me,  and  get  me  another  woman, 
and  not  go  down  childless  to  my  grave.  But  Sarali,  my  wife,  has  been 
for  ten  years  a  good  and  loving  spouse  to  me,  and  my  heart  is  weak, 
and  I  cannot  tell  her  this  to  her  face ;  nor  must  my  mother  tell  her, 
for  fhe  is  a  hard  woman,  and  I  would  not  tliat  Sarali's  heart  should 
be  vexed  too  sore.  Go  you,  therefore.  Rabbi  lilanasseh,  and  break 
these  things  gently  to  her.'  And  with  this,  Jehoiadah  went  away,  and 
he  tried  to  drown  the  grief  tliat  was  within  him  with  wine;  but  the 
grief  floated  above  the  wine. 

'*  Rabbi  Manasseh  then  went  to  Sarah,  Jelioiadah's  wife,  and  he 
told  her  all,  speaking  gently,  for  he  loved  her  much,  as  all  the  good 
and  all  the  poor  did. 

**  And  when  he  had  told  her,  she  said  only,  '  Be  it  as  my  lord  will ;' 
and  she  went  up  to  her  chamber,  and  no  one  followed  her ;  and  when 
she  came  out  to  meet  Jelioiadali,  as  he  came  from  (he  wine -house,  he 
saw  by  her  face  that  she  knew  sdl,  and  he  turned  away. 

**  But  Manasseh  said,  <  My  son,  it  is  not  so  that  you  must  part  from 
Sarah,  your  wife :  there  is  no  wrong  in  her ;  and  what  you  do  is  from 
duty,  and  not  from  any  fault  you  And  with  her.  Send,  therefore,  to 
your  friends  and  kindred,  and  call  a  feast,  and  make  merry,  and  treat 
Sarah  with  honour  before  them,  and  tell  them  how  good  and  fond  a 
wife  she  has  been.  If  you  part  with  her,  you  love  and  honour  her  still ; 
disnuDs  her,  then,  with  presents,  as  becomes  you  and  her.' 
And  Jehoiadah  said,  *  She  may  take  all  she  will.' 
Then  Jehoiadah  sent  out,  and  called  his  friends  and  kindred  to* 
gether,  and  made  a  great  feast;  and  Ja^l  his  mother  sate  at  the  table 
in  her  richest  garments,  and  her  heart  was  glad,  and  Sarah  sate  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  and  uttered  no  word  of  complaint.  And  Jehoiadah, 
though  he  was  flushed  with  wine,  was  no  happier  than  she ;  but  he 
spoke  to  his  kindred  of  Sarali's  virtues  and  love,  as  Manasseh  told 
him,  and  said  that  she  might  carry  away  with  her,  as  a  token,  the  best 
things  she  liked  in  the  house ; — and  though  Joel  his  mother  said, '  Nay, 
there  is  much  gold  and  treasure  in  the  house,— what  need  has  one  of 
her  poor  sort  of  treasure  and  gold  ?' 
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"  Jehoiadah  said,  <  Yes,  it  shall  be  so.'  And  all  the  friends  drank 
and  were  merry,  and  departed. 

"  But  when  Sarah  rose  to  go,  Jehoiadah's  heart  failed  him,  and  he 
said,  '  Not  yet.'  And  at  length,  Jael,  too,  went  away,  and  only 
Manasseh  and  Sarah  remained  with  him. 

*^  But  always  when  Sarah  wished  to  go,  Jehoiadah  said,  '  Not  yet ;' 
and  she  stayed.  And  he  drank  more  wine,  and  Manasseh  filled  his 
cup  for  him,  and  at  last  his  head  sunk  down,  and  he  was  drunk,  and  he 
slept. 

"  And  when  he  was  sound  asleep,  Manasseh  said  to  Sarah,  *  Now, 

go  home.* 

«  «  »  •  « 

"  When  Jehoiadah  woke  in  the  morning,  behold,  he  was  in  a  strange 
place;  and  he  started  up  wildly,  and  cried  *  Where  am  IV  and  lo! 
Sarah  was  watching  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  And  Sarah  cast  down  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  said,  *  My  lord, 
you  are  in  the  house  of  my  parents,  in  the  house  of  Sarah,  your 
servant.  Last  night,  my  lord  said.  Let  Sarah  carry  with  her  from 
my  house  that  which  she  likes  best— -and  I  love  you  better  than 
diamonds  and  gold ;  and  you  slept,  and  I  took  you  up,  and  carried 
you,  and  brought  you  hither.' 

**  Then  when  Jehoiadah  heard  this,  he  sprung  from  the  bed,  and 
went  to  Sarah,  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kiss^  and  blessed  her, 
and  vowed  a  vow,  that  from  that  day  forth  he  and  she  should  never 
part,  and  they  never  did.  And  the  prayers  of  Sarah  were  heard,  and 
she  had  many  children,  and  Ja^l,  Jehoiadah's  mother,  went  away  from 
the  house.'' 

Here  the  old  man  paused,  and  there  were  tears  in  Rose  Moss's  eyes 
as  he  finished  the  tale,  and  Miriam  fiung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
kissed  his  snow-white  beard. 

He  put  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  took  his  staff  and  his  sack,  and  went 
forth ;,  and  I  think  his  voice  quivered  a  little,  as  he  uttered  his  accus- 
tomed cry  of  Olp  Clo. 


THE    ROSE    OF    JERICHO. 

{Fnfm  tkt  Oerman  9/Fer^Unm$idBrum»U.)* 
BT  JOfiM  OXBNroBD. 

Alomb  there  sits  an  old  man  within  fab  knightly  hall ; ' 
The  goblet  stands  before  him — his  fathers  deek  the  wall ; 
The  wine  he  cannot  relish — nay,  sure  a  tear-drop  ran 
Adown  the  pallid  cheek  of  that  old  and  lonely  man. 

His  hands  are  dry  and  wither'd ;  a  single  rose  they  bear — 
A  rose  that  long  has  faded, — upon  it  nils  the  tear. 
Vet  o*er  those  pallid  features  a  smile  of  pleasure  creeps  i 
Unwillingly  and  slowly,  thus  speak  his  aged  lips :— * 

'*  Ton  promised  when  von  ^ve  me  this  token,  lady  mine, 
This  rose  so  fair  and  moomnig  in  holy  Palestine— 
I  then  was  Jesu's  warrior-~I  found  tou  in  your  youth ; 
Yon  gaTe  the  rose  of  Jericho,  the  token  of  your  truth — 

*  This  poet  was  bora  at  FjntU,  In  Pomtranla,  In  isil. 
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^  Oil  y€f»  'twM  then  yon  promised,  my  bosom's  only  choice, 
LoTe  sparkled  in  your  eyes,  sweet,  and  trembled  in  your  Toice — 
Ton  promised  I  should  see  you,  when  others  all  were  gone, 
And  I WM  left,  an  old  nan,  foi^gotten  and  alone. 


love,  I  shall  see  yon — ^yonr  own  lips  told  me  so^ 
When,  though  we  loved  so  truly,  we  parted  long  ago: 
This  was  to  be  the  token,  the  tme,  undoubted  sign, — 
The  rose  slionld  once  more  open,  in  warm  and  glowing  wine. 

*'  And  now  I  am  an  old  man,  oh  shew  yourself  at  last— 
For  thus  the  rose  of  Jericho  into  the  cup  I  cast ! 
The  wine  shall  glow  more  warmly,  the  rose  once  more  be  young ! 
Then  hasten  back,  you  dear  one,  whom  I  haTO  miss'd  so  long  !*' 

His  withered  hands,  that  tremble  with  joy  and  yet  with  awe. 
Still  nearer  and  sdll  nearer  the  ^blet  slowly  draw ; 
The  lamp  aright  he  places — ^it  will  but  dimly  shine ; 
And  then  the  rose  he  kisses,  and  drops  it  in  the  wine. 

Behold  I  the  wnie  is  sparkling — ^the  rose  a  perfume  gires. 
And  more  and  more  expanded  are  swelling  forth  its  leaves. 
Fix'd  on  the  rose  and  goblet  the  old  man's  eye  is  gleaming — 
It  is  hope*s  joyons  lustre  that  in  his  eye  is  beaming. 

And  ftdler,  ever  fuller,  the  fragrant  roee-leaves  blow ; 
And  glidder,  and  still  gladder,  the  old  man's  features  glow. 
The  rsdianoe  is  increasmg,  tiie  light  has  fiU'd  the  room, 
—There  stands  the  rose,  unfolded,  amid  the  goblet's  fume  ! 


Baok  in  his  chair  the  old  man  has  slowly  snnk  at  last 
He  long  is  left  unheeded — ^'tis  thought  he  slumbers  fast ; 
But  in  the  mom  his  servants  have  round  him  leaning,  dead — 
The  rofe  is  in  the  goblet,  still  blooming,  fresh,  and  red. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CITY   OP  THE  KHALIFS. 

BT   W.    FBAMC18    AIMSWORTH,    ESa. 

Tbb  greii  plain  of  Babylon  b  terminated  to  the  north  by  the  Median 
wall,  traces  of  which  atUl  exist ;  and  by  low  rocky  bills,  the  passes  of 
which  constituted  the  Pyls  of  Xenophon,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
ill*faled  field  of  Cunaza.  Below  these,  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
rirer  v,  in  the  present  day,  the  Arab  fort  of  Feluja,  at  or  near  the 
file  of  the  Macepracta  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  the  Anbar  of 
tlM  Khalifate.  Near  the  same  point  the  largest  of  the  existing 
eaaab  in  Babylonia  takes  its  start,  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  Khor, 
or  lake  of  Akka  Kuf,  from  whence  they  are  led  away  by  the 
Dttoudi jeh  canal  to  the  Tigris.  This  cand  has  been  navigated  through* 
out  its  whole  length  by  the  Euphrates  steamer. 

I  was  one  of  a  party  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  above-mentioned 
^ffjn^r  gt  Fel^ja,  were  allowed  to  visit  the  city  of  the  Khalifs,  with 
orders  to  recross  the  plain  to  the  south,  and  rejoin  at  Hillah,  an  Arab 
town  on  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon.  Wc  accordingly  started  at  two 
in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  a  period  of  the  year,  when  the  cool 
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of  dajbreak  is  a  great  desideratum  on  the  level,  baming  plain  of 
Babjlonia.  'Sot  two  hours,  we  travelled  over  a  desert,  stony  tract, 
bejond  which,  we  came  to  an  Arab  encampment,  and  some  cultivation, 
and  at  this  point  we  crossed  the  canal  by  a  temporary  bridge.  There 
was  a  great  mound  of  ruins  to  the  south  of  us.  We  continued  through 
the  same  kind  of  country,  cultivation,  and  encampments,  alternating 
with  desert  land,  and  dried-up  canals  of  irrigation ;  for,  in  the  time  of 
Artaxcrxes  (Ardashir),  as  in  that  of  tlie  Khalifate,  all  this  great 
plain — ever  fertile,  amid  its  various  fortunes — ^was  populated  and  cul- 
tivated. Some  of  the  land  was  inundated,  and  the  soil  lately  left  by 
the  waters  cracked  into  a  great  irregular  polygonal  pavement,  or  rose 
up  in  piles  of  dust,  that  travelled  about  in  spiral  forms,  sweeping  upon 
their  own  axis^  and  yet  having  an  onwaixl  movement  superadded. 

Throughout  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  ride,  we  had  the  colossal 
fragment  of  a  ruin,  called  the  Akka  Kuf,  rising  like  a  broken  pile  of 
rock  out  of  the  distant  horizon,  or  towering  out  of  the  shining  waves 
of  the  Schrab,  or  mirage,  contorted  into  a  liundi*ed  different  shapes ;  at 
times  thrown  up  into  the  air,  as  a  long  irregular  pillar,  and  then  again 
broken  into  pieces,  and  scattered  like  so  many  masses  of  rock  over  the 
plain.  Still,  however  idtered  and  variable  the  appearances  which  it 
assumed,  it  was  always  visible,  and  served  us  as  an  infallible  guide. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  key  to  Uie  meaning  of  these  lofty  eminences  on 
the  plain;  which,  by  guiding  the  fathers  of  the  human  race  from 
Accad  (Akka  Kuf)  to  Babel,  and  from  Babel  to  £rech  or  Ur,  pre- 
vented their  being  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  till  this 
was  accomplished,  for  wise  purposes,  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  tower  of  Accad,*  like  other  Babylonian  ruins,  is  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  alternating  with  reeds  and  bitumen,  but  differing  some- 
what in  the  arrangement  of  these,  and  still  more  from  all  other  mounds, 
as  these,  although  in  the  centre,  formed  of  solid  bricks,  are,  from  the 
decay  of  the  surface,  fallen  off  into  mere  heaps  of  earth,  while  the  tower 
of  Akka  Kuf  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  great  mounds, 
and  rises  out  of  the  plain  a  solid  mass  of  building,  with  perpendicular 
or  broken  walls  of  brick,  the  holes  in  which  are  the  safe  resort  of 
owls  and  birds  of  prey.  All  around,  far  and  wide,  are  traces  of  exten- 
sive ruins,  now  level  with  the  ground,  and  intersected  by  ancient  beds 
of  canals  of  irrigation,  or  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Khor,  the  reed- 
clad  banks  of  wliich  dieltcr  herds  of  wild  boar. 

Near  to  the  ruins  of  Accad,  was  au  Arab  castellated  farm,  called 
Kaleh  Yusuf  Agha,  (Mr.  Joseph's  Castle,)  and  not  far  from  this,  we 
arrived  at  a  little  isolated  mound,  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  tlie 
lake,  where  we  expected  to  find  a  boat  to  convey  us  to  Baghdad  ;  but 
it  had  just  started,  and  the  more  we  fired  guns  and  pistols  to  endeavour 
to  bring  it  back,  the  more  it  sped  onward  to  be  out  of  our  reach.  Wc  were 
thus  left  to  pass  the  night  on  this  water-environed  mound.  The  site 
of  Baghdad  was  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  where  it  ap|)eared 
as  a  long  grove  of  date  trees,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  rampart    or    flat-roofed    houses,  towered  over  by  white-washed 

*  *'  And  the  bcginninff  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and 
Cahieh,  in  the  tend  of  Shlnar."— Ocncsis,  x.  10. 
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the  suburbs  of  the  ci^,  we  gained  its  long  bridge  of  boats,  flanked  by 
coffee-houses  with  open  baloonies,  veraodahed  mansions,  and  solemn- 
looking  madresehs,  or  colleges;  while  the  rapid  river,  with  its  circular 
coracles  flitting  about,  swept  past,  to  lose  itself  in  an  interminable 
forest  of  date-trees;  a  few  steps  more,  and  the  musquito  mound  of  the 
Babylonian  lake  was  exchanged  for  the  carpeted  saloons  of  the  British 
Resident,  and  we  were  gliding  la  pumps  and  silk  stockings  to  a 
savoury  repast,  served  up  in  the  cellar,  or  serdaub,  where  a  current  of 
air  was  kept  up  by  two  enormous  punkahs,  or  fans,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  worked  by  machinery  from  without. 

The  next  morning,  after  visiting  the  curiosities  of  the  Besidency, 
which  possesses  a  stud  of  horses  of  various  Arab  breeds,  several  wild 
beasts  and  birds,  (among  the  former  of  which  were  a  lion  of  the  Tigris 
and  a  beautiful  tame  hunting-tiger,)  a  good  library,  and  adminJble 
garden,  we  prepared  to  visit  the  Fasha,  who  was  encamped  with  his 
troops  outside  the  city,  in  anticipation  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Kuid  Bey  of  Bowandus. 

We  proceeded  through  the  basaars  in  procession :— first,  a  kawass, 
with  silver  stick  and  scarlet  coat;  second,  a  green-silk-garmented  gen- 
tleman, a  sub-secretary  of  the  Besidency ;  next  the  dragoman  of  the 
Residency ;  then  four  ordinary  kawasses,  in  scarlet  uniform,  on  foot; 
lastly,  the  officers  of  our  party  within  a  file  of  sipahis,  and  mounted 
on  horses  gaily  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  scarlet  and  purple  satin 
saddle-cloths  and  harness  glittering  with  brass,  enough  to  delight  the 
eye  even  of  a  native  of  sumptuous  Baghdad. 

AliPasha  received  us  in  a  capacioustime-womtent,on  the  floor  of  which 
water  had  been  thrown  to  cool  the  air,  till  it  formed  so  many  puddles. 
He  was  a  fine  old  man,  very  fat,  but  his  eye  animated,  his  forehead  good, 
his  aspect  benevolent,  and  nuinners  courteous.  He  was  very  anxious 
that  we  should  see  his  guns  and  warlike  preparations ;  and  when  he 
rose  to  walk  with  us,  his  appearance  partook  highly  of  the  ridiculous. 
His  full  trousers  did  not  reach  to  his  ankles,  and  made  him  appear 
like  a  fat  boy  just  breeched;  a  light,  and  almost  transparent  ma- 
shaUah,  or  dosk,  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  the  train  of  which 
was  upheld  by  bearers,  while  the  inverted  cone  which  his  figure  re- 
presented, was  terminated  by  a  pair  of  European  shoes,  which  did  not 
tally  with  the  Oriental  portions  of  his  habiliments. 

We  next  visited  the  General  commanding  the  troops,  who  was  ho- 
noured by  the  title  of  Sarkosh  Pasha,  or  the  drunken  pasha,  a  poor, 
weak,  debilitated  looking  wretch,  who  had  won  his  title  by  his  habits, 
and  his  rank  by  a  mad  feat  of  courage,  in  capturing  a  Russian  officer. 
The  ceremonies  of  visits  over,  we  had  time  to  proceed  to  a  somewhat 
hurried  exploration  of  the  bazaars,  khans,  jamis,  colleges,  and  other 
curiosities  of  this  renowned  city,  but  which  have  been  too  often  made 
the  object  of  description  to  detain  us  long  on  paper.  The  cupolas  of  some 
of  the  jamis  are  superbly  decorated  with  coloured  brick-work  laid  in 
mosaic,  as  are  also  some  of  the  menarehs.  The  houses  are  fiat-roofed, 
and  the  roofs,  whither  in  summer  the  inhabitants  repair  to  sleep,  are 
surrounded  by  a  low  waU.  The  evening  hour  displayed  to  us  no  small 
number  of  beauties,  both  of  the  lily  and  the  ebony  kinds,  and  who, 
loving  the  sunset  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  date-trees,  stole  occa- 
sional glances  from  their  circumscribed  domiciles  that  overhung  the 
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sQent  river  banks,  with  a  quick  eje  and  elastic  step,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  jerboa  of  the  plain,  but  with  a  lustrous  glance  and 
a  movement  of  grace  which  belongs  to  woman  only. 

It  is  only  on  arriving  at  Baghdad,  that  the  European  coming  from 
the  north,  either  by  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates,  feels  that  he  has  at 
length  got  fully  and  really  into  the  East.  He  has  passed  towns  that 
are  Oriental,  houses  and  garments  that  are  Oriental,  and  jamis  and  me- 
narehs  that  are  Oriental,  yet  the  very  greensward  and  every  flower- 
ing plant  reminds  him  of  home;  but,  at  Baghdad,  there  is  no  longer  any 
greensward;  and  the  rich  deep  green  of  the  first  long  forest  of  palm- 
trees  that  he  has  met,  with  tiie  bright  blossoms  of  pomegranate  and 
orange  bursting  into  view  below,  lend  to  what  else  is  Oriental  diat 
only  which  can  fill  up  the  cup  of  his  anticipations;  and  no  where  does 
the  son  set  so  beautifully — ^in  such  a  clear,  vivid  blue  green  atmo- 
sphere—as behind  a  boundless  level  forest  of  palms. 

Bat  with  these  exceptions,  which  belong  to  nature  and  not  to  art, 
Baghdad,  like  most  Mohammedan  cities,  is  no  longer  what  it  was;  its  very 
magnificenee  is  ruinous,  and  its  ruins  are  crumbling  into  dust.  The 
condition  of  a  Mohammedan  city  is,  now-a-days,  the  picture  of  Mo- 
hammedanism itself;  and  in  no  one  place  in  the  East  is  there  any  stay 
to  the  universal  decay  that  pervades  everything,  except  where  the 
civilization  of  Christianity  is  rising  upon  the  ashes  of  a  faith  which 
has  inv<4ved  in  similar  ruin  the  mind  of  man,  the  edifices  which  he 
oonstmcts,  and  the  country  that  he  inhabits. 


A  FAREWELL. 

BT  EDWAU)  XENBALT,  BSQ. 

'*  How  wok«  iM  from  the  wttdncM  of  Uiat  dntin  ? 
Alas  I  be  told  not ;  bat  be  did  aWftke, 
To  emw  the  wltbcr*d  bcvt  that  would  sot  break."— Bvtoir. 


Taxb  back  the  ivy-leaf 
Which  once  thy  gentle  boiom  bore,— 

Mt  fool  is  IUl*d  with  grief. 
Its  goldeB  dream  of  bUiS  is  o'er. 

Yet  as  this  leaf  shaU  be, 
Thoo^  sere  and  broken,  green  for  aye, 

•fliy  image  shall  to  me 
Be  always  clothed  i*  the  Ugfat  of  May. 

If  e*er  thou  tread*ft  again 
Those  doister'd  halls  and  pictared  cells, 

As  once  beside  me,  when 
Tby  smiles  threw  o*er  my  sool  their 
ipellfl, 

Thnfc  of  my  apirit't  bliti. 
While  thy  sweet  nymph-like  form  h9- 

Ah,  did  I  dream  of  this?— 
That  frie  SBoh  hcarU  shoohl  soon  divide. 


Think,  while  these  simple  lines 
Traced  by  Aflection^s  hand  thoa*lt 

Of  one  who  still  enshrines 
la  his  hsacl'ft  tcmpla  only  ikei  i 


Think — ^though  no  more  to  meet- 
How  thoa  didst  grow  nnto  his  heart ; 

In  all  his  Tisions  sweet, 
The  knreliest— dearest— porest  part 

Conld'st  thou  but  inly  feel 
Anght  of  my  bosom's  deep,  deep  woe^ 

Or  watch  the  tears  that  stcnl 
Down  fh>m  mine  eyes  in  ceaseless  flow, 

E'en  ihtm  might'st  shed  with  me 
One  little  tear,  tlut  late  should  rend 

Hearts  twin  in  sympathr — 
Hearts  form*d  by  nature  s  self  to  blend* 

Farewein—alss  t  fiurewell^ 
That  word  of  sorrow  most  be  breath'd ! 

ETeiT  bright  pleasure  dwell 
Roond  thee,   and  with  thy  lUb  be 
wreath'd! 

Give  me  a  passing  thoimfat 
At  times — I  ask  no  more.    Bat  thou 

80  with  my  son!  art  wrooght, 
111  lore  thee  always  ertt  as  bowI 
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A  PAPER   ON  PUFFING. 

That  this  is  essentially  the  age  of  invention  and  progression,  few  will, 
we  imagine,  be  tempted  to  deny.  Horses  are  superseded  by  hot  water, 
favourable  winds  by  machinery,  sails  by  paddles,  and  "  fair  trade"  by 
companies.  The  Indian -rubber  which  used  to  efface  our  false  lines 
now  protects  our  weak  loins;  the  wood  with  which  we  were  wont  to 
light  our  fires  now  paves  our  streets;  the  ice,  which  in  the  good  old 
times  used  to  come  in  its  season,  is  now  forced  by  a  congeries  of  salts; 
and  the  skating,  that  wtus  erewhile  compelled  to  await  a  temperature 
calculated  below  zero,  now  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  eighty 
degrees,  when  a  primrose-coloured  glove  is  "  all  too  heating ;"  vessels 
which  have  been  sunk  "  ten  fathoms  deep"  for  years,  arc  blown  up 
again  by  gunpowder,  and  a  vomit  successfully  applied  to  old  Ocean, 
which  had  hitherto  been  principally  noted  for  its  capacity  of  retention; 
beaver  hats  are  manufactured  out  of  old  silk  dresses,  shoes  blacked  with 
French  varnish,  swamps  turned  into  squares,  and  pauperism  and 
poverty  put  down  by  act  of  pai*liament. 

It  is,  in  sooth,  a  surprising  century;  but  we  wish  to  make  light  of  a 
subject  which,  philosophically  considered,  might  become  ponderous;  and 
as  to  the  moralist,  even  although  he  may  chance  to  be  a  merry  one,  no 
subject  is  too  slight  for  consideration,  we  have,  on  tliis  occasion,  fixed  our 
attention  on  the  immense  and  ingenious  advance  of  the  science  of  Puff- 
ing. Do  you  smile,  reader,  at  our  application  of  the  term  "  science?" 
and  do  you  think  that  we  should  have  said  "  trade?"  We  will  reply 
to  your  look  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  French  granmiarian,  when 
he  was  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  friend, — "  Vun  et  Vautre  se  dii."  Is 
there  no  science,  we  will  ask  in  our  turn,  in  the  elaborately-worded 
and  elegantly  epigrammatizcd  announcements  of  Mr.  Greorge  Robins? 
Is  there  not  deep-seated  science  in  the  concoction  of  a  modern  play- 
bill? Is  nothing  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  "  Emporiums"  and  **  Re- 
positories" and  "  Divans,"  which  formerly  were  mere  insignificant 
tailors',  toymen's,  and  tobacconists'  shops?  Is  the  transition  from  the 
barber's  jxile  to  the  revolving  bust  of  the  perruquicr,  nothing? — the 
leap  from  the  bare  counter-traversed  sho{>  to  the  carpeted  and  minxired 
saloon  of  trade,  nothing?  Are  they  not,  one  and  all,  practical  puffs, 
intended  to  invest  commerce  witli  elegance,  and  to  throw  a  halo  round 
extravagance?  Who,  then,  shall  cavil  at  the  word  of  which  we  have 
availed  ourselves?  or  refuse  to  admit  that  we  are  treating  of  science, 
and  tliat  our  dictum  should  be  respected  accordingly? 

Fiat  jusHtUiy  rteat  ccdum  ! 

In  order  to  illustrate  our  position,  wc  had  prepared  a  list  of  proofs 
in  every  branch  of  the  science,  (wc  love  the  word  because  it  recurs 
so  naturally,)  but,  alas  !  it  became  almost  as  long  as  the  pension-list,  ere 
we  had  registered  one  half  the  variety  of  puffs  which  bore  testimony 
to  the  inventiveness  of  speculative  mankind,  and  we  were  consequently 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Whittle 
Harvey,  and  cut  it  short ;  to  content  ourselves,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, with  doing  injustice  to  our  *'  very  worthy  and  approved  good 
masters,"  the  booksellers,  who,  for  copiousness  of  fancy,  d2u*ingncss  of 
inference,  and  well-turned  periods,  arc  unapproachable  by  all  the  rest 
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of  the  craft ;  and  to  present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  the — ^Puff 
Literary. 

Bat  wo  beg  pardon!  The  Puff  Literary  means  nothing,  says  no- 
thing, proves  nothing  sufficiently  special  or  definite,  to  give  to  THE 
Trade  its  proper  supremacy  of  station  in  the  world  of  puffs.  We 
must  work  closer  to  our  text;  we  must  divide  and  sub-divide  the  Puff 
Literary,  in  order  to  bring  out  its  several  Excellences,  and  by  no  means 
attempt  to  embody  in  one  generic  appellation  so  various  and  ramifica- 
tory  a  branch  of  the  science:  the  Puff  Literary  is  hydra-headed,  and 
every  Cerberus  should  have  a  sop.     It  may  be  classified  thus: — 

The  Puff  Preliminary;  the  Puff  Negative;  the  Puff  Myste- 
rious; the  Puff  Deprecatory;  and  the  Pdfp  Pugnacious. 

TTie  Puff  Preliminary  is  known  to  the  gentlemon  irreverently  de- 
signated as  "  printer's  devils,"  by  the  less  euphonous  title  of  "  a  blind 
advertisement.'*  The  most  eligible  position  for  this  production  is  the 
columns  of  a  morning  paper, — the  most  economical,  the  fly-leaf  of  a 
periodical  appertaining  to  the  bibliopole  who  is  to  produce  the  work  ; 
and  in  any  and  every  case,  it  is  a  matter  which  induces  (and  most 
justly !)  his  best  invention.  It  is  the  publisher's  first  shot — ^the  dis- 
charge which  commences  the  Ciimpaign — and  like  other  experienced 
generals,  who  deal  with  blood  instead  of  ink,  and  with  lives  instead  of 
sentences,  he  somethnes  pays  dearly  for  it.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
precedes  the  api)earance  of  a  work,  and  infers  a  second-sight  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  and  curiosity  of  the  good-tempered, 
easy,  gullible  portion  of  the  public.  One  individual  in  The  Trade  was 
for  years  unrivalled  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  Puffing,  and  most  de- 
servedly did  he  enjoy  the  reputation  which  he  had,  as  after-events 
proved,  very  expensively  earned ;  a  younger  Professor  started  forth, 
and  made  a  bold  push  for  the  chair  of  President  only  a  short  time 
since,  but  his  endeavour  to  get  up  a  successful  opposition  failed  lament- 
ably ;  for  although  he  displayed  considerable  talent  for  a  beginner,  as 
a  matter  of  rivalry  it  was  a  signal  failure ;  for  of  Mr. ,  it  may  be 

truly  said  that — 

**  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel !" 

But  we  digress ;  and  will  at  once  apologise,  by  introducing  our  readers 
to  the 

puff  preliminary. 

**  We  understand  that  the  forthcoming  novel,  entitled  '  Fitz-Henry 
Fit2-Hildebrand,'  is  the  chef-d^ceuvre  of  its  accomplished  author,  whose 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  most  refined  and  aristocratic 
society  renders  him  perhaps  the  fittest  person  in  England  to  paint  them 
'  in  their  habits  as  they  live.'  We  have  been  led  to  expect  some 
piquant  passages  on  Parisian  exclusiveness ;  and  here  we  know  that 
the  author  will  be  at  home,  as  his  name  has  long  been  an  *  open  sesame' 
to  every  $ahm  in  the  French  capital.  His  late  visit  to  Palermo  will 
also,  doubtless,  tlirow  some  light  on  the  complicated  sulphur  question, 
for  his  powers  of  observation  have  long  been  generally  understood  and 
acknowledged ;  and  it  is  self-evident  that  a  dash  of  statistics  cannot  fail 
to  help  a  work  of  fiction  very  materially  with  the  thinking  public ; 
while  a  distinct  and  peculiar  charm  will  be  flung  over  its  pages,  by  the 
graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  and  manners  which  are,  we  have  been 

lured,  moat  admirably  blent  with  the  tliread  of  the  fable,  thiis  min* 
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THE  trade,  hj  the  publication  of  a  rambling,  ii-reWant,  and  expen- 
fiive  '<  Life*'  of  the  hero  whose  revered  name  heads  this  paragraph,  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  Mr.  Owl,  whpse  ponderous  tomes  arc  groaning  on 
their  shelves,  from  lack  of  motion  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  querulous  ques- 
tions of  that  gentleman,  begs  concisely  to  state  that  his  (Mr.  Hawk's) 
"  code  of  honour"  is  so  perfectly  understood  and  valued  by  the  public, 
that  he  does  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  explain  its  foundation  to 
Mr.  Owl ;  and  that  by  ^*  cream  and  essence"  he  understands  the  best 
portion  of  any  given  article; — ^in  short,  to  follow  up  the  metaphor,  and 
yet  make  himself  intelligible,  even  to  Mr.  Owl,  he  meant  to  say  that 
he  had — ^milked  his  cow  ;  and  Mr.  Owl  is  welcome  to  both  the  exple- 
tives. Nor  is  Mr.  Hawk  at  any  loss  to  offer  an  equally  lucid  solution 
of  Mr.  Owl's  closing  doubt ;  and  he,  Mr.  Hawk,  the  publisher  of  the 
cheap  and  condensed  edition  of  *^  The  Life,  Correspondence,  and 
Writings  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  has  much  pleasure  in  informing 
his  more  costly  and  voluminous  chronicler,  that  the  illustrious  Jack 
married  a  Widow : — ^the  inference  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Hawk,  moreover,  takes  this  opportunity  of  informing  Mr.  Owl, 
that  should  he  attempt,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  injure  the  sale  of 
his,  Mr.  Hawk's  abridged  edition  of  "  The  Life,  Correspondence, 
and  Writings  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  after  this  public  notice,  he, 
Mr.  Hawk,  being  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Owl  has  no  good  and  solid 
claim  on  the  copyright  of  the  said  work,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Firefly,  will, 
in  order  to  prove  himself  in  the  right  and  to  vindicate  his  *'  code  of 
honour,"  publish  it  ALL  in  thi'ce  8vo  vols.,  at  7s.  6d.  the  set! 

It  is  not  yet  too  late. 


Surely  we  have  now  shewn  enough  to  prove  that  the  science  of 
Puffing  is  by  no  means  so  unimportant  and  contemptible  as  some 
persons  may,  in  their  sagacity,  have  been  tempted  to  believe;  for 
when  it  is  remembered  that  nine-tenths  of  what  is  facetiously  called 
the  ^*  reading"  (in  contradistinction,  as  we  imagine,  to  the  *'  thinking") 
public  always  build  up  their  critical  judgment  on  the  foundation  of 
the  journal  or  periodical  which  forms  one  of  their  Penati,  it  will  be 
at  once  conceded  that  great  results  must  be  accomplished  by  these  infi- 
nitesimally  veracious  paragraphs,  which,  while  they  produce  a  small 
revenue  to  the  actual  and  tangible  journals  that  echo  the  invisible  and 
impalpable  "  Evening  Paper"  of  the  Trade,  and  boldly  fling  ofl* 
every  trammel  of  respectability  and  truth,  do  undying  honour  to  the 
disinterestedness  of  purpose  and  earnestness  of  assertion  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  put  forth,  with  a  modesty  as  admirable  as  their  genius, 
there  being  no  single  instance  on  record,  save  in  the  case  of  the  "  Puff 
Pugnacious,"  (which  is  necessarily  a  species  of  goose-quill  duello,) 
wherein  the  commendatory  and  generous  professor  ever  reveals  him- 
self in  his  subject;  his  shrinking  self-depreciation  constantly  leading 
him  to  make  his  own  greatness  appear  to  reflect  from  some  other  and 
equally  invisible  agent. 

There  is,  however,  one  species  of  puff,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in 
its  composition,  and  decidedly  tlie  most  bitter  in  its  tone,  which,  how- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  science,  and  even  of  utility,  is  a  decided  faUure; 
we  allude  to  the 
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PUFF   UNCOMFORTABLE, 

in  wluch,  despite  affected  humour  and  assumed  superiority,  the  leaven 
of  iU-nature  and  the  gall  of  disappointment  neuti^ize  every  effort  at 
wit,  and  negative  every^  exertion  at  self-government.  This  peculiar 
description  of  puff  always  appears  after  the  secession  of  some  popular 
writer  from  the  pages  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  inserted  ;  and  con- 
sists in  calling  names,  and  ridiculing  talents  of  which  it  formerly 
made  its  boast.  So  far  from  being  done  to  order,  like  the  others,  by 
the  square  foot,  the  Puff  Uncomfortable  has  such  a  tight-booted,  over- 
heated character  about  it,  that  you  feel  at  once  that  it  is  the  spon- 
taneous effect  of  suffering  and  annoyance,  and  by  no  means  subjected 
to  the  sober,  measured,  civil  restraints  of  those  formerly  noticed. 
When  intended  to  be  especially  severe,  it  is  sometimes  put  into  dog- 
gerel verse,  such  as  occasionally  figures  in  tlie  advertisements  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil  and  Kalydor.  Viewed  in  this 
phase,  the  puff  uncomfortable  is  highly  diverting,  and  resembles  an 
unwieldy  steamer  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbour,  lying-to  for  want  of 
water — ^roUing,  pitching,  and  heaving ;  crashing  her  own  crockery, 
and  victimizing  her  own  passengers,  without  making  an  inch  of  way, 
or  securing  a  movement  of  sympathy.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Puff 
Uncomfortable,  in  its  majestic  and  condensed  form : — 

'^Mr.  Snooks  feels  himself  called  upon  to  deny  all  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Hooks  (which  he  will  immediately  prove  by  an  allusion  to  past 
events,  in  which  they  both  had  a  share),  and  he  strongly  counsels  him, 
on  his  side,  to  disclaim  the  acquaintance,  as  the  surest  method  of 
securing  his  owai  respectability.  Mr.  Snooks  has  heard  that  Mr. 
Hooks  has  been  entertaining  some  friends  at  dinner,  and  cannot  con- 
ceal bis  mortification  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  of  the  number.  Mr. 
Snooks  cannot  forget  that  he  was  more  fortunate  six  years  ago ;  and 
merely  throws  out  the  remark,  unclassicol  as  it  must  appear,  ns  a  hint. 
Had  the  favour  been  returned,  of  course  the  obligation  would  have 
bet^n  mutual,  which,  Mr.  Snooks  regrets,  is  not  now  the  cose.  Mr. 
Hoooks  begs,  moreover,  to  remark  that,  in  expressing  these  sentiments, 
be  is  not  so  indignant  for  himself  as  for  a  friend,  who  declines  to  make 
Mmilar  ones — a  decision  which  has  induced  Mr.  Snooks  to  shoot  the 
bolt  for  him ;  and  he  has  been  led  to  take  this  step  by  feeling  the 
necessity  of  explaining  the  painful  difference  between  the  present  and 
the  past,  and  the  propriety  of  immortalizing  the  memory  of  the  de- 
part'Hl— dinners  !** 

The  metrical  version  of  the  Puff  Uncomfortable  is  more  elaborate 
tnd  personal,  driving  its  tiny  sting  into  other  noses  besides  that  of  the 
principal  offender,  and  professing  to  be  funny ;  basing  a  bad  copy  on 
the  mod4!l  of  a  clever  original,  and  doing  harmless  and  empty  noise, 
with  all  the  fuss  and  splutter  of  the  escape-valve  of  an  engine,  which 
occupies  room  without  producing  movement,  and  obscures  the  light  for 
an  instant  with  its  dingy  vapour,  only  to  make  it  more  acceptable  when 
it  has  dispersed. 

This  puff  is,  however,  rare ;  for  few  in  the  Trade  will  condescend 
to  avail  themselves  of  so  shallow  and  contemptible  an  agent ;  and  thus 
it  must  be  considered  as  the  mere  Pariali  and  outcast  of  the  science, 
ocrasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  desert  of  dis^appointment,  but  never 
venturing  within  the  walls  of  the  fair  city  of  courteous  competition. 


ne  (Tan  judge  of  thaa«  of  ^iltcm.  Btiw),  1  faeliere,  has  wriUen  half-a- 
tnd  Hhell^j  two  or  three.  Talfonrd  has  put  hU  Btar-briKht  nmu  into 
■tringi,  and  written  umie  lonnels,  alBo ;  the  only  man  of  elegant  taate 
believe,  ever  did  m.  None  uf  these,  however,  have  achieved  enough  to 
I  crown  from  I'etrarch,  and  he  must  alwaji  be  regarded  as  the  Prince 
icteers. 
two  following  are  as  good  specimens  of  lum  as  I  can  recollect : — 

Sttmttf  111  VrtrifH,  uu- 
•ptid'onil'utn  ipuil, 

mlUi  dokl  nodi  fll  avolfn  i 


to  celHU.  un  ilro  »1« 


1  laifdan  herlo 
Anil  nridtB  M 
IlDak'Iinhtri) 


Ir  itoviiic. 


n  iJkt  irinn  m  tbair  llthtnen, 
like  ■  aiiliit  ol  brtgtitnm. 


:r  the  bow  tbU  Iwlb  lira 


Tta  nftan  Out  ■ov'd  In  Uwtr  aj  1 
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No  Moocripnftdsbcr  glaiy  in  tbe  tir. 
Bat  atniclift  Imt  wide-hlowii  ponp  oomM  to  decHne ; 
She  Umu  Uaconi*d  tlMt  iBte  adorn'd  tke  fair— 
8»/mde  the  r—et  of  ikoae  ekeeka  ^f  ikine. 

The  other  venes  are  by  Carew,  a  writer  who  had  a  Huge  of  Anacfeon  in  his 
soul,  but  not  the  same  richness  of  imagination : — 


FUr  it  the  lUjr,  fair 
Tlie  rose,  ufflomtn  the  eyej 
Both  wither  In  the  air. 
Their  heanteous  oolonrs  die } 


And  so  aft  lenfth  ahaU  lie. 
Depriyed  of  former  giaice, 
The  lUles  of  thj  breasts, 
The  roses  of  thy  face. 


MABY  STUART, 

ntOM  PBISON  TO  HBB  FBIBNB8  TN  FBANCE,   WHO  BEGGED  HEB  TO  RAMB 
WHAT  THBT  SHOULD   SBIfD  HEB  IN  HEB  CAPTrVlTT. 

BT   LOUISA   STDABT   COSTELLO. 


Have  I  yet  a  friend,  of  all 

Those  who  bonour'd  once  &  loved  me? 
Can  I  yet  on  any  call, 

Whose  kind  Toioe  would  not  reprove 
me? 

Dost  thou  ask  if  aoght  there  be 
Beauteous  France  can  yield  to  cheer 
me? 

Wouldst  thou  find  some  gUt  for  roe, 
I  might  keep  for  ever  near  me  ? 

Let  me  have  a  gentle  dove, 
I  would  feed  and  tend  it  duly ; 

Let  roe  have  a  dog  to  love, 
Who,  at  least,  would  serve  me  truly: 

And— for  I  would  fain  forget 
Petty  slights,  and  insults  daily. 

Fain  wonid  cease  this  vain  regret. 
Meeting  all  new  sorrows  gaily } 

Send  me  robes  of  pearl  and  gold. 
Send  roe  crowns  of  jewels  rare. 

Veils  with  many  a  broider'd  fold, 
Bands  and  knots  to  deck  my  hair. 

Send  no  flowers,  for  they  will  fade 
In  this  air  of  murky  gloom  ; 

Wbeie  the  sun  makes  deeper  shade. 
Like  the  lamp  that  lights  a  tomb. 

Think  not  rays  are  gleaming  here 
Bright,  as  once  I  saw  them  shme, 

Gcslk  Loire!— so  vainly  dear. 
On  that  crystal  tide  of  thine ! 

thy  wat  e,  so  clear  and  bright, 
^  ae  on,  a  happy  bride, 
-  '^Me  shrined  in  light, 
toted  one,  at  my  side  I 

Kanles.  thy  towers, 
jdk  my  wekjome  P"y.— 
^^^^  ^  banks  of  nowers, 
on  my  way. 


Reaal  Blois,  of  old  renown. 
Woke  her  hills  to  bless  my  name. 

Where  are  now  those  sunny  isles  I 
Where  that  gay  and  happy  time  1 

Where  those  days  of  joy  and  smiles ! 
Where  is  all— but  woe  and  crime  I 

Winds  are  howling  round  my  tower ;  ' 
Damps  are  gliding  down  each  wall ; 

Ceaseless  beats  the  pelting  shower. 
Cloud  and.  storm  my  soul  appal ! 

Mists  are  crowding  on  the  hills, 
Fearful  shapes  their  forms  assume ; 

Clamour  every  cavern  fills. 
Every  sound  and  sight  is  gloom. 

Those  I  love  are  scom*d,  maligned. 
Proud  aod  noble,  pure  and  high  ; 

What  were  they  when  Fate  was  kind,— . 
Scotland!  France!  oh  what  was  I ! 

Menials  dare  my  pomp  reprove, 
And,  by  niggard  malice  led, 

Even  the  canopy  remove, 
Which  should  shroud  my  crownless 
head. 

All  the  charms'that  poets  prize. 
Grief  has  withered  now — not  years,— 

Ronsard,  couldst  thou  see  these  eyes, 
Thou  wouldst   drown    thy  lyf«   in 
tears! 

But  I  wander— let  me  still 

Nurse  bright  visions  to  the  last ; 

Let  her  urn  wild  Fancy  fill, 
At  the  spring  of  joy  long  past. 

Send  me  gear  of  pride  and  cost. 

That  may  grace  a  royal  brow ; 
Glory,  power,  and  flreedom  k>st, 
I  may  be  a  Queen,  e*en  now. 

Yes,  fiir  greater  than  my  foes. 
Real  pomp  sarrounds  my  throne! 

For  these  dungeon-walls  enclose 
Failhful  hearts  9tiU  all  my  own  I 
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seemed  very  bad,  poor  sowl!    I  tould  her  of  yer  retum,  and  promified 
her  a  visit  from  you  and  Dennis;  so  go  ih&e  as  soon  as  you  can." 

No  sooner  was  Kathleen  out  of  sight,  than  Mary,  who  had  watched 
her  retreating  figure  till  it  had  vanidied  in  the  distance,  took  her 
bonnet  and  cloak,  and  hurried  towards  the  cabin  where  lived  the 
above-mentioned  Alice  Connor,  her  mother's  foster-sbter.  It  was  a 
dark,  dreary  evening,  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  every  gust  of  wind 
brought  with  it  the  few  leavee  that  still  remained '  upon  the  trees. 
The  sky  was  covered  withlai^e  heavy  clouds,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
a  tremendous  downpour  of  rain.  Mary's  delicate  frame  shivered  in 
the  cutting  blast,  but  still  she  hurried  forward,  and  at  length  found 
herself  at  Uie  entrance  of  Alice's  hut. 

On  opening  the  door  a  doud  of  smoke  afanoat  suffocated  her,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  some  seconds  that  she  could  distinguidi,  by  the  aid 
of  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  miserable  farthing  rudbli^t,  the  olyyeGt 
of  her  search.  The  old  woman  was  in  bed,  if  the  wretched  grabai  on 
which  she  lay  could  be  dignified  by  such  a  name.  Her  sole  covering 
consisted  iX  a  scanty  patdiwork  quiU,  which  seemed  but  ill  adapted 
to  guard  her  from  the  piercing  draughts  of  air  that  whisked  through  the 
miserable  tenement.  Her  eyes  were  dosed,  and  such  was  the  livid 
hue  of  her  dieeks  and  lips,  that  had  it  not  been  for  her  deep  breathing, 
she  might  have  passed  for  one  dead. 

Mary  seated  herself  beside  the  side  woman's  bed,  on  a  low  stool, 
which,  with  a  three-legged  table  formed  the  only  furniture  of  the 
room.  She  seemed,  however,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  intruder;  her 
eyes  remained  closed,  and  her  whole  form  motionless.  Mary  cast 
around  her  a  look  akin  to  terror;  the  howling  of  the  winds,  the  flick- 
ering light  that  the  candle  cast  on  the  cold,  damp  walls,  and,  above  all, 
the  unearthly  aspect  of  the  aged  crone,  all  conspired  to  shake  her 
nerves.     She  was  resolved  to  break  the  silence  at  all  risks. 

«  Do  you  not  know  me.  Mother  Alice?"  she  whispered,  gently. 

The  old  woman  still  kept  her  eyes  ckMed,  but  answered  in  a  hollow 
voice,  '<  Is  that  you,  Mary  Mahony?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  doftr  mother  I"  almost  shrieked  Mary,  and  she  threw 
herself  wildly  on  the  woman's  bed,  and  whispered  in  her  ear. 

*<  Och,  daughter,  I  had  forgotten  that.  I  am  ould  now,  and  the 
mimory's  alippin'  from  my  bram.  Let  me  look  at  you,  diild.  Bring 
me  that  light,  that  I  may  see  you,  for  my  sight's  failin'  me,  too." 

Mary  O'Brien  rose  with  a  faltering  step,  and  brought  the  candle. 
Alice  ^ded  her  eyes  with  one  of  her  wiUiered  hands,  as  she  gazed 
with  apparent  emotion  on  the  slight  form  beside  her.  She  then  shook 
her  head  slowly  and  mournfully,  and  simk  back  on  her  bed. 

"Heaven  hdp  you,  darlint,  but  you're  sordy  changed.  Your 
cheek's  jist  for  all  the  world  as  white  as  the  sweet  lilks  yota  used  to 
be  gatherin'  me.  I'm  an  ould  woman,  with  more  than  one  foot  in 
the  grave ;  but  it  pains  me  at  my  heart  to  see  you,  Mary,  kM^  as  yoa 
do." 

Mary  pressed  the  crone's  withered  hand,  and  replied  gently, 
"  Mother,  I'm  very  haf^y  now.  At  laste  I  hc^  all  may  yet  go  weU. 
If  I  do  look  ill,  why  shure  it's  no  wondher,  when  you  bat  think  of  all 
I've  gone  through  Uat  many  a  k»g  year  now." 

"  Thrue,  throe,  hiany ;  yours  has  been  a  Utther  ikte,  and  yet  you 
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and  do  what  I  will  I  can't  dhrive  it  away.     There  always  seems  as  if 
some  bitther  memory  divided  you  from  me." 

Mary's  check  grew  very  pale.  She  turned  away  her  head,  and  then, 
with  a  slight  gesture  of  impatience,  said, 

"  Ah  now,  Dennis,  dear,  why  wont  you  be  contint  with  knowin'  I  do 
love  you  betther  than  anything  in  the  world  now  that  my  poor  mother's 
dead.     What  can  you  wibh  more  than  that  ?" 

''Nothing,  nothing,  Mary.  That's  all  my  heart  wants.  Heaven 
knows ;  but  when  I  see  you  looking  pale  and  sad,  I  fear  you  may  be 
thinking  of  some  one  else,  and  I  can't  bear  it." 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

Some  months  passed  away,  and  found  Mary  O'Brien  the  mother  of 
a  lovely  boy.  The  look  of  deep  sorrow  that  had  been  impressed  on 
her  countenance  during  the  first  months  of  her  wedded  life  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  disappeared,  and  if  at  times  a  shade  of  anxiety  crossed 
her  brow,  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  her  dear  Dennis's  affectionate 
smile  or  her  baby's  infantine  endearments  had  soon  power  to  dispel 
the  cloud. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  strange  if  she  had  not  been  happy  ;  for 
she  had  many,  ble^ings,  nor  was  she  ungrateful  for  them — and  though 
there  were  sometimes  the  trace  of  tears  upon  her  dieek,  yet  ail  agreed 
there  was  no  better  wife  and  mother  than  Mary  O'Brien. 

Alice  Connor  was  still  living ;  and  as  her  infirmities  increased  with 
her  years,  !&Iary  endeavoured  to  alleviate  her  sufferings  as  much  as  lay 
in  her  power,  by  bringing  her  such  little  comforts  as  her  (loverty  pre- 
vented her  from  procm*ing. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  at  Alice's  request  she  brofught  her  baby 
to  see  her ;  after  the  usual  friendly  greetings  had  passed  between  them, 
Alice  said, — 

"  My  eyes  are  very  dim  now,  Mary  darlint,  and  I  can't  see  much 
of  you;  but,  methinks,  your  cheek  is  not  quite  as  wan  as  it  was.  Your 
babe's  a  sweet  crathur,  intirely — ^and  your  husband's  as  good  and  as 
clever  a  lad  as  ivir  stepped  God's  earth.  Och !  that  you  had  been  his 
wife  many  a  long  year  ago !" 

"  Would  that  I  had,  motlier  ;  but  there's  no  use  breakiu'  one's  heart 
wishin'  for  things  that  can't  bo— so  I  jist  thry  not  to  think  of  what's  gone 
by,  and  can  niver  be  minded." 

*' Ah !  that's  all  well  enough,  honey,  at  your  age.  You  are  young, 
and  h^py,  and  likely  to  live  many  a  year  to  repint,  and  make  your 
pace  with  God  and  man, — ^but  if  you  were  like  me,  standin'  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  how  would  you  feel  tliin  ?  Would  all  that's  gone  by 
appear  nothin',  though  cryin'  can't  mend  it  ?  Oh  !  Mary,  pulse  of  my 
heart,  may  you  niver  have  cause,  even  in  this  world,  to  weep  tears  of 
blood  over  the  past,  for  surely  our  sin  finds  us  out.  I  could  find  it  in 
my  ould  withered  heart  to  weep  them  for  you.  I  lie  awake  tlirough 
the  wearisome  night,  thinkin'  of  you  as  ye  were  a  gay,  merry  little  miss^ 
and  Maurice  such  a  bonny  lad — and  all  the  misery  tlwt's  come  over  us 
all ;  and  then,  jewel,  I'm  glad  I  shall  so  soon  be  out  of  this  poor  world, 
where  there's  more  sorrow  than  joy,  any  how." 

Mary  raised  her  soft  blue  isy^  imploringly  to  Alice's  face,  and  replied, 
in  faltering  tones,  ''  Ah !  mother  dear,  don't  be  afther  I'emindin'  me  of 
all  this.  Why  did  you  mention  liis  name?«-I  have  not  heard  it  since  I 
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Faib  and  free,  o*er  their  tribute  eea, 
The  Sister-isles  look  fortb. 

Which  spread  their  fkme  and  sor'reignty 
So  tar  upon  the  earth. 

Tet  did  they  give  a  ^ntle  girl 
The  ensigns  of  their  power — 

Pure  was  she  as  the  ocean  pearl — 
Fair  as  the  lily  flower. 

The  hearts  of  millions  welcoai*d  her 

To  that  ancestral  throne. 
When  first  she  left  a  mother's  care 

To  elaim  the  ancient  erown. 

Yonng  did  she  seem,  and  tender  still* 

To  rule  so  proud  n  land, 
Tet  did  she  sway  the  sceptre  well, 

With  firm,  though  graeefnl  hand. 

Well   mi^ht  we  all,  with  heart  and 
Toice, 

The  warmest  blessing  breathe. 
When  first  she  made  her  happy  choice. 

And  wore  her  bridal  wreaUiI 

And  when  beside  our  royal  rose 

The  tender  blossoms  grew, 
Far  as  the  fame  of  Britain  goes 

The  weloome  tidings  fiew. 

Bat  what  dark  mnonr  now  has  spread, 

And  startled  all  the  land  ? 
Was  that  a  maniac's  senseless  deed  ? 

Was  that  a  tmitor's  hand  ? 

We  knew  there  was  that  deeff  distress 
Which  maddens  men  to  cranes, 

But  dreamt  not  that  a  deed  like  this 
Again  shoold  stain  onr  times  I 

Yet  here  this  cause  but  iH  avails, — 
For  what  could  tempt  rcTeutfe — 

To  aim  at  One  who  deeply  feeu 
For  woes  the  cannot  clumge  ? 


T.W. 

She  had  come  Ibrth  among  «s  long 

In  fearless  innocence. 
For  nerer  had  she  done  us  wrong, 

Nor  CTer  given  offmoe. 

Well  might  she  trust  her  people's  hnre, 

And  feel  it  her  reward, — 
To  do  them  right  she  ever  strove, 

Nor  deem'd  that  duty  hard. 

And  when  she  heard  of  peril  near. 
The  warning  chanced  her  not ; 

For  others  only  did  Sae  care. 
With  kind  and  quiet  thought. 

And  many  sonnht,  when  she  was  tried. 
If  fear  had  changed  her  mien. 

But  no !— her  heart  had  nought  to  hide 
Unworthy  Enghmd's  Queen ! 

And  had  not  this  dark  deed  been  done, 
To  bring  us  grief  and  shame. 

Still  had  those  virtues  been  unknown 
Which  now  adorn  her  name. 

Oh !  never  may  she  change  lor  fear 

Her  generous  confidence  I 
Never  may  she  the  danger  share. 

Or  those  she  loves — suspense ! 

For  thejf  must  look  u^  her  &ce 
With  changeftd  smiles  and  tem. 

Though    mimons    round    their  joy 
express 
In  Ikr  resonndinff  cheers. 


Long  may  they  live,  that  youthful  pair. 
Still  honour\l--stiIl  beloved— 

And  England's  royal  children  rear. 
To  be--what  tliey  have  proved  I 

And  maj  their  sons  her  rulers  be, 

Inhentiog  their  worth, 
As  long  as  o'er  that  tribute  sea 

The  Sister-isles  look  forth ! 


EPIGBAMMA. 


IN  HOMUIXM,  QUI  TRBS  UZOUW 
DUXBHAT. 

Tsft  ftiit  in  varus  mihi  ducta  statibus 
uxor; 
Erne  JuvenI ;  iUa  viro  j  tertia  nupta 


Propter  oput  Ibit  hee,   teneris  mihi 
juncta  sub  annis ; 
Altera  propter  ope$$  aHen  propter 

CpfKU 


T&ANSLATIOir,  FOB  THE  ACCOM  IIODA- 
TION  or  THE  LADIES. 

Thrice  in  my  life  I  did  ensage. 
In  youth,  in  manhood,  and  m  age, 

••  For  better  or  for  worse :" 
The  first,  I  seiaed  with  Cupid's  hofik  } 
The  seoond,  for  her  riches  took  ; 

The  third,  to  be  my  nurse. 

Amicus* 
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the  Hiadiui  1iat«  adopted  no  umovalioiis  aiaoe  he  flomiBhed;  and  I 
waa  flbewn  at  BoohImij,  a  baa-relief  found  in  an  dd  weU,  representing 
a  Naotcb  girl,  in  prociadj  the  same  dress  and  attitudes  as  those  used 
at  the  present  day.  The  infinite  superiority  of  the  Oriental  over  the 
European  oostnnie»  I  saw  one  day  ezemfjified  in  the  house  of  an 
English  bdy,  whosA  beauty  was  not  a  tittle  enhanced  by  its  adoption; 
but  there  was  wanting  that  natural  ease  and  grace,  the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion,  so  conspicuous  in  Seta. 

llie  attachment  of  B for  this  odalisk  almost  amounted  to  ado- 

retian«  I  have  often  heard  him  expatiate  on  her  gentleness,  her  sweet 
compliance,  and  perfect  devotion  to  the  lord  of  her  affections— contend 
that  she  had  no  widies  that  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  her  Zenanak 


*«  Sbe  lovwl  as  Mian  sU  te  ffomis  that  breatbed 
The  breath  of  lifie — in  the  itill  woods  dilpoiting. 
Peopling  the  air,  or  gliding  in  the  waten,*** 

looking  upon  them  only  as  spirits  in  captivity; — ^that  she  believed  the 
basil  tree,  which  she  bad  reared  from  diildhood,  and  watered  and  nursed 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  was  grateful  to  her — knew  that  it 
owed  to  her  its  being  and  fragrance;  that  she  found  companionship,  in 
his  absence,  from  her  mina  and  parrot,  and  thought  them,  like  those  in 
the  Totee  Namehy  capable  of  divulging  her  most  secret  thoughts  and 
actions,  though  neither  one  thought  or  act  of  her  life  was  the  immacu- 
late Seta  afraid  of  their  revealing;  in  short,  that  she  animated  all 
nature  with  one  soul,  deeming  the  minutest  of  its  creations  as  parts  of 
a  great  whole,  as  links  in  one  general  chain.  This  metempsychosis  of 
the  Hindus  seemed  to  him  as  the  only  rational  way  of  justifying  the 
ways  of  God,  seeing  that,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  certain  men  and  beasts 
enjoyed  unequal  degrees  of  happiness.  Nor  did  B  *s  admiration 
for  tiiese  Pythagorean  doctrines  stop  there.  There  is  no  absurdity, 
however  great,  that  familiarity  with  it  will  not  reconcile  to  us.  Buck- 
hardt  lived  in  the  Bast  till  he  became  a  Mahommedan;  Sale,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Coran,  has  been  suspected  of  a  strong  belief  in  the  Arabian 
lawgiver's  divine  mission.  Taylor  died  a  Platonist;  and  Shelley's  very 
peculiar  opinions — ^witness  his  Ode  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  and  Adonais 
— shew  that  he  was  equally  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  great 
casuist,  whose'  works  were  ever  in  his  hands.  I  might  fill  pages  with 
names,  known  to  the  world,  of  those  whose  minds  have  taken  a  certain 
religious  bias  from  continually  brooding  on  some  peculiar  text 
or  favourite  tenet,  a  lamentable  proof  of  which  may  be  instanced 
in  tlie  monomania  of  the  excellent  Cowper.  But  not  to  en- 
large further  on  this  topic,  I  will  only  say  that  B became  a 

Hindu,  at  least  as  far  as  doctrine  went,  for  they  admit  of  no  converts. 
He  used  to  contend  that  Christianitv  was  borrowed  from  India;  that 
our  Saviour  was  only  the  reflex  of  Chrisna,  the  shepherd  god,  whose 
concealment  by  the  Gopees,  and  the  mystery  that  hung  over  his  edu- 
cation, were  but  the  types  of  the  flight  to  Egypt;  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  were  derived  from  the  Hindus.  For  his 
part,  however,  he  said  that  he  was  no  believer  in  mysteries ; 
and,  like  Rammohun  Roy,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  cor- 
respondence, was  persuaded  that  these,  as  well  as  the  polytheism  of 

•  Ooithe. 
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by  want  of  water  into  the  morasses,  or  jungles,  as  they  are  called,  tliat 
here  and  there  stretcli  themselves  over  this  extensive  plain,  that  tlie 
hunter  has  an  opportunity  of  attacking  his  prey,  even  there  protected 
by  a  dread  of  malaria  and  the  ague,  from  which,  indeed,  for  some 
months  in  the  year,  no  part  of  the  Dhoon  is  free.  But  it  was  now  the 
cold  season,  and  during  the  stillness  of  windless  nights,  of  a  starry 
brilliancy  rare  in  our  hemisphere,  might  frequently  be  heard  the  yahoo 
of  the  tigresses,  so  near  were  they  disporting  to  the  camp. 

It  was  in  a  night  such  as  this,  that  Major  B ^  mounted  on  an 

Arab,  might  have  been  seen,  after  a  long  march,  and  an  absence  of  a 
few  weeks,  galloping  to  his  head-quarters.  He  had  been  at  Mtesorie, 
that  sanatorium  of  Anglo-Indians,  whose  houses,  perched  on  the  side 
of  the  hills,  and  cemented  into  the  rocks,  may  be  compared  to  swallows* 
nests.  Behold  him,  then,  having  passed  the  last  vidette,  and  his 
cofilah^  pitched  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  encampment, 
gUttcring  in  the  moonlight.  He  had  written  to  Seta,  to  announce  the 
very  hour  of  his  return,  and  deemed  that  she  would  in  a  few  moments 
be  in  his  arms.  He  entered  the  enclosure  of  red  cloth— expected,  as 
nsnal,  that  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet  would  have  brought  her  to  the 
door  of  his  tent,  but  she  appeared  not.  Strange!  stranger  still — no 
light,  no  sound  of  voices  from  within  greeted  him!  He  leapt  from  his 
saddle,  and  hastened  on  the  wings  of  love  to  the  verandah  of  the 
Gyneecum.  It  was  deserted!  where  were  her  attendants,  some  of 
whom  always  slept  there?  Where  was  Seta  herself  ?  That  question 
is  soon  answered.  She  had  taken  advantage  of  his  temporary  absence : 
— ^with  her  women,  her  slaves,  her  jewels,  and,  more  than  these,  tlie 
title-deeds  of  her  wealth,  had  decamped,  and  was  now  far  advanced  on 

her  journey  to  the  place  of  her  birth.     For  some  time  Major  B 's 

servants  dared  not  acquaint  him  with  these  damning  tidings ;  but  at 
length  one  bolder  than  the  rest  ventured  to  communicate  his  mistress's 

elopement.     Like  one  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow,  B stood  for  some 

time  motionless,  speecliless.  At  length  he  roused  himself,  ordered  a 
fresh  horse,  and  telling  his  Sayee  not  to  accompany  him,  rode  into  the 
forest,  and  was  soon  lost  in  its  intricacies. 

Day  dawned,  but  he  came  not — another,  and  another  day  passed  on. 
Alarm  spread  through  the  camp — ^troopers  were  dispatched  in  all 
directions,  and  searclied  the  mountain  paths  in  vain ;  but  a  week  had 
scarcely  expired,  when  a  grass-cutter  brought  a  chaco  that  had  belonged 
to  my  poor  friend — ^near  it  were  lying  the  mangled  remains  of  a  horse. 
Conjecture  thus  became  certainty;  he  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  tiger. 

Seta,  when  I  last  heai'd  of  her,  was  dwelling  in  her  native  village, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  ill-acquired  riches.  By  her  munificent 
gills  to  the  Brahmans,  and  through  the  mediation  of  a  Yogi  of  groat 
sanctity,  who  had,  as  an  atonement  for  her  sins,  undertaken  to  perform 
the  penance  of  living  for  ^vq  years  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  the  ban 
was  removed  from  her,  and  she  was  again  restored  to  her  caste.  !My 
informant  also  added,  that  she  was  building  a  tomb  for  herself  of  great 
magnificence;  and  no  doubt,  in  after  times,  long  processions,  such  as  I 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  city  of  Aurungzabud,  of  women  to  the 
shrine  of  Lalla  Rookh,  will  strew  flowers  on  the  ashes  of  the  faithless 
and  infamous  Hindu, 
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THE    NOBLE    BROTHERS. 

BT  MISS  BUZA  SKBLTON. 

Thc  summer  son  is  shining  on  a  gay  and  martial  train : 
Two  gallant  brothers,  side  by  side,  are  riding  o'er  the  plain ; 
With  spearmen  tall  and  lanoes  bright,  with  banners  floating  wide. 
With  many  a  squire  and  stalwart  knight,  the  noble  brothers  ride. 

The  sunbeams  dress'd  each  stately  form  in  more  than  common  grace. 
They  shone  in  eyes  of  deepest  blae,  they  lit  each  yonthfal  face, 
And  tottcVd  with  a  diviner  ray  the  silken  carls  that  roll'd 
Down  from  each  proad  and  beauteous  head  in  rings  of  living  gold. 

Count  William  had  ari  open  brow,  a  calm  and  quiet  eye — 
Count  Hubert's  brow  was  often  dark,  his  glance  more  quick  and  shy ; 
But  both  were  true  in  heart  and  hand — ^gentle,  and  brave,  and  fair : 
There  were  none  in  all  the  land  of  France  to  match  that  noble  pair. 

The  foes  of  France  are  in  the  field,  and  fighting  valiantly ; 

Bat  who  can  stand  where  William  leads  ? — they  turn  at  last  to  fly ; 

And  still  where'er  the  brothert  ride  the  foes  are  falling  fhst. 

And  lie  in  ranks  like  the  golden  com  where  the  reapers'  steps  have  pass'd. 

The  fight  was  done,  the  battle  won,  the  hot  pursuit  was  o'er, — 
But  cold  and  stiff  Count  William  lay,  all  breathless  in  his  gore ; 
Some  coward  shot  had  struck  him  down,  in  all  his  bright  career. 
When  the  distant  foes  were  flying  fast,  and  none  but  friends  were  near. 

No  wound  was  seen  upon  his  breast— but  on  his  flice  he  lay, 
And  from  between  his  parted  curls  the  life-blood  ebb'd  away. 
And  there  Count  Hubnt  silent  knelt,  his  mantle  round  his  head, 
And  wept  in  bitter  agony,  and  bow'd  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Who  could  have  shot  that  fktal  shot  ? — not  thete,  the  true  and  brave. 
Whose  iron  eyes  are  dropping  tears  on  their  own  young  chieftain's  grave — 
Not  that  slight  page,  whose  silken  hair  sweeps  the  cold  clammy  ground. 
Whose  cheek  is  white  with  fear,  yet  red  with  blood  ftx>m  William's  wound. 


The  summer  sun  is  shining  on  a  sad  and  funeral  train : 
Two  noble  brothers,  side  by  side,  are  passing  o'er  the  plain  *, 
One  on  his  bier  lies  shrouded,  with  his  face  tum'd  to  the  sky, — 
One  with  dark  mien,  and  shuddering  glance,  and  wild  arrested  eye. 

With  slow  and  mournful  steps  they  go,  they  reach  his  castle  gate ; 
And  there  his  aged  mother  shrieks,  his  weeping  sisters  wait ; 
And  man^  a  solemn  dirce  is  sung,  and  many  a  requiem  said. 
As  low  within  the  dost  they  lay  that  bright  and  beauteous  head. 

Count  William's  head  is  in  the  dust.  Count  Hubert  holds  his  land ; 
Count  Hubert  woos  his  brother's  love,  and  wins  a  wiUiog  hand. 
But  there  fell  a  curse  on  that  old  race — his  children  droop'd  and  died ; 
And  one  by  one  those  lovely  buds  were  gather'd  from  his  side. 


There  is  a  monk  in  gloomy  cell — unceasing  doth  he  pray ; 
Bat  vain  are  human  tears  or  blood  to  wash  hi*  guilt  awav. 
There  is  a  nun  in  convent  cell — ^her  eyes  with  tears  are  dim ; 
She  weeps  for  all — ^herself —her  babes — ^bnt  most  she  weeps  for  Aim. 

That  holy  father,  stem  and  sad — ^that  ever-weeping  nun — 
Are  Hubert  and  his  brother's  love,  the  bride  so  quickly  won  ; 
And  let  us  hope,  whate'er  their  guilt,  their  sins  may  be  forgiven — 
The  precious  blood,  once  shed  for  all,  may  win  them  peace  in  heaven. 


SHE  THOUGHT  OF  HIM— AND  WEPT ! 

BY  LADT  HARBIBTTE  D*OR8AT. 

**  Ah  Tons  pleorer  est  le  booheur  sapr^me ! 
Voos  ouhUer  c'est  s'oabJier  soLmfime, 
IT^tet  voos  pas  uu  debris  de  mon  ccetir  ?'* 

La  MARTINI. 


Sbb  thoagiit  of  him — ^and  wept 

By  the  cmhn  moonlight, 
In  the  languid  itillnens 

Of  a  sommer'f  night 
There,  as  she  sate  alone. 

Over  her  mem'ry  swept 
Visioiia  of  bygone  days — 

She  thought  of  Him — and  wept ! 

She  thought  of  Hlm--aod  sigh'd 

In  scenes  of  gladness ; 
When  the  bright  gems  she  wore 

Moek'd  her  heart's  sadness. 
And  'midst  the  careless  crowd 

To  smiJe  she  oft  has  tried ; 
Bat  Tainlj,  for  whene'er 

She  thought  of  Him— she  sigh'd ! 

She  thought  of  Him — and  monm'd 

When,  at  the  hoar  of  even, 
She  pray'd  that  they  might  meet 

Once  more  in  heaven  I 
She  felt  that  he  had  not 

Yet  to  the  fold  retum'd ; 
And  even  on  her  knees 

She  thought  of  Him — and  moom'd ! 


She  thought  of  Him — and  faded 

Like  a  &ir  flower  away ; 
Earth  grew  dark  and  dreary, 

And  she  might  not  stay. 
Moumfiil  thoughts  and  fancies 

Her  brow  o'ershaded ; 
Years  could  not  bring  him  back  I 

She  thought  of  Him — and  faded ! 

She  thought  of  Him — ^and  died 

In  her  early  bloom  ; 
And  now  luxuriant  flowers 

Are  clustVing  o'er  her  tomb  t 
There  was  no  struggle 

Between  her  love  and  pride ; 
He  had  been  her  destiny — 

She  thought  of  Him — and  died ! 

She  joys  o'er  Him  in  heaven. 

Where  he  is  with  her  now  ; 
Earthly  sorrow  shades  no  more 

Her  transcendant  brow ! 
Her  fervent  prayers  were  heard, 

And  an  answer  given  ; 
For  through  a  blest  eternity 

She'll  joy  o'er  Him  in  heaven  ! 


THE      MYRTLE. 

BT  CATHERINE  PABB. 

BBAunFui.  mvrtle  I  justly  art  thou  deem'd 
In  love's  own  umgnage— «ven  that  of  flowers — 
The  type  of  Ix)ve.    Thou  dost  betoken  well 
Its  sweet  fidelity ;  and  not  alone 
Because  thy  leaves  are  ^^een  throughout  the  year, 
And  thoa  aost  shew,  'mid  winter's  chilling  blasts. 
An  aspect  cheering  as  in  summer's  pride  : 
O,  not  for  this  alone  wast  thou  so  named  I 
Resemblance  nearer,  sweeter  flir,  thou  bearest 
To  human  love,  in  its  most  lovely  forms. 
In  wantonness  of  Joy,  or  'neath  the  press 
Of  worldly  care,  if  ere  I  braised  thy  leaf. 
The  balmy  fragrance  thoa  hast  shed  around 
Hath  almost  startled  me ',  I  scarcely  deem'd 
There  flow'd  within  thy  veins  so  rich  a  tide, — 
A  tide  whose  freshness  I  had  never  known, 
But  for  the  touch  unkind  that  drew  it  forth. 
Ah,  how  like  Love  I  whose  faithfulness  we  know  not, 
Till  by  nnkind  suspicion  or  rebuke 
We  braise  its  gentle  spirit,  and  draw  forth 
Its  latent  virtues,  until  then  unknown. 
Undreamt  of— as  the  Myrtle's  hidden  sweets. 

F  2 
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POPULAR  SONG  IN  THE  BOURBONNAES, 

BT  IX>UJ8A  STUART   C08TEIX0. 


8HEPHEBD. 

I  FROM  all  have  chosen  thee. 
At  thy  garden  gate  I  stand : 

Give  one  glance  of  love  to  me. 
Reach  me  forth  thy  gentle  hand ; 

Tarn  thee,  coy  one,  nor  reprove, 

I  am  he  who  pines  for  love ! 

SHEPHERDESS. 

If  thon  near  my  garden  come 
I  heneath  the  leaves  will  hide. 

And  the  roses  make  my  home, 
For  I  will  not  he  a  hride. 

Go ;  my  heart  thou  canst  not  move, 

I  have  never  learnt  to  love. 

He,  Roses,  lovelv  fair,  were  made 

To  he  gather *d  where  they  grow. 
And  not  long  their  fragrant  shade 
Can  conceal  that  snowy  hrow. 

She.  I  will  hide  me  in  the  mead. 

Where  the  qaail  runs  swift  away. 

He.  Of  the  hunter's  aim  take  heed, 

Lest  he  make  the  quail  his  prey. 

She.  I  will  hide  heside  the  stream. 
Where  the  silver  fishes  glide. 


He.  Though  their   scales  so  hrightly 
gleam. 
Nets  may  reach  them  in  the  tide. 

She.  I  will  seek  a  convent's  ^loom. 
And  will  pass  my  life  m  prayer. 

He.  There  a  holy  priest  shall  come. 
And  thy  orisons  will  share. 

She.  I  will  lay  me  down  in  pun. 

Sick  and  faint,  within  my  hed. 

He.  Shall  not  there  the  nurse  renuun. 
To  sustain  thy  drooping  h«id? 

She,  I  will  die,  and  so  he  free. 

And  no  love  shall  vex  me  more. 

He.  In  Paradise,  St  Peter's  key 

Shall  for  thee  unlock  the  door. 

She.  I  will  he  a  star  of  light. 

Nor  will  dwell  on  earth  again. 

He.  I  will  he  a  cloud  of  night 

Ever  near  thee  to  remain ! 
Turn  thee,  coy  one,  nor  reprove^ 
I  am  he  who  dies  for  love ! 


SUNSET    AT    CAPRL 

BT   THE   HON.   JULIA  AUGUSTA   MATHASD. 

The  daylight  wanes,  and  sunset's  crimson  flush 
Sheds  over  Capri's  isle  its  parting  hlnsh. 
In  hues  such  as  might  deck  a  seraph's  wing, 
MHien  through  the  heavens  the  hallelujahs  ring. 
Innumerous  harks  adorn  the  sparkling  tide ; 
And  gentle  hreezes,  from  the  southern  side. 
Breathe  o'er  the  hroad  expanse,  and  fill  each  sail 
That  onward  flies  before  the  flresh'ning  gale. 
The  fading  orb  still  spreads  its  beams  around 
O'er  valley,  plain,  and  steeply-rising  ground ; 
And  sapphire's  light,  mix'd  with  the  ruby's  dye, 
Glows  momently  along  the  western  sky. 
Myriads  of  stars  are  starting  into  view, 
And  o'er  the  verdure  falls  the  evening  dew ; 
Day  lingers  on  the  hills,  as  loth  to  part. 
Like  a  last  hope  quitting  a  blighted  heart 
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BY   OHARLKS   W.    BROOKS. 

*^  Lainez  fairt,  laistez  passer  i  Whatever  goes  on,  ought  it  not  to  go  on — the 
vidow  picking  nettles  for  her  children's  dinner,  and  the  perfumed  Seigneur  deli- 
cMely  loangiog  in  the  (Eil  da  Boeuf,  who  has  an  alchymy  whereby  he  will  extort 
the  Uiinl  nettle  from  her,  and  call  it  rent  and  law?" — Carltue. 

**  His  Majesty  is  still  at  prayers,"  was  the  reply  of  one  of  the  pages 
of  Lonis  the  Fourteenth,  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Marquis  De  la  Chaumette, 
who  had  solicited  an  audience  of  the  aged  monarch,  and  was  beguiling 
the  delay  in  his  announcement  to  the  King,  by  "  delicately  lounging  in 
the  CEQ  du  BoBuf." 

The  handsome  Marquis  returned  with  a  slight  expression  of  im- 
patience  to  the  group  he  had  left  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  third 
inquiry  whether  the  King  were  at  leisure.  The  brilliant  knot  which 
received  him,  was  composed  of  three  or  four  of  the  more  distinguished 
members  of  the  court,  who  were  solacing  themselves  for  their  prolonged 
attendance  in  the  royal  ante-chamber,  by  the  irreverence  of  their  com-  ^ 

mentarics  upon  all  that  passed  there.  The  presence  of  two  or  three  of 
the  professed  wits  of  the  day  added  an  occasional  sparkle  to  the  scandal 
which  was  liberally  supplied  by  their  more  aristocratic  associates;  and 
Madame  St.  Hilaire,  with  her  pretty  cousin,  Louise  de  Mably,  had 
joined  the  party  in  time  to  prevent  the  conclave  from  taking  cognizance 
of  offences  which,  however  justly  they  might  be  chargeable  against 
most  of  those  who  passed  and  repassed  the  self-constituted  tribunal, 
were  rather  within  the  province  of  a  court  of  law.  That  this  restric- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  loungers  by  no  means  tended  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  their  strictures,  may  be  premised  from  the  fact,  that  the 
yoang  and  beautiful  widow  of  eighteen  months'  standing,  who  at  once 
became  president  of  the  seance,  was  generally  supposed  to  have  caused 
at  least  two  overtures,  for  new  alliances,  to  be  made  on  her  behalf,  since 
a  linked  shot  from  an  English  cannon  had  deprived  Colonel  St.  Hilaii*e 
of  his  head,  the  French  army  of  a  rigid  martinet,  and  his  wife  of  an 
indulgent  husband — and  that  both  such  overtures  had  failed. 

**  Still  at  prayers,"  repeated  De  la  Chaumette,  as  he  returned  to  his 
place.     '^  How  I  hate  an  excuse  which  one  must  not  find  fault  with!" 

**  Yes,"  said  Biadame  St.  Hilaire;  '*  I  am  more  and  more  convinced, 
that  to  have  too  good  a  reason  for  one's  acts  is  the  most  unreasonable 
thing  in  the  world." 

"  Yet  that,"  said  the  Count  de  Ville  Franche,  "  hardly  explains 
Madame's  own  fondness  for  the  other  extreme." 

*♦  Count,"  returned  3fadame  St.  Hilaire,  "  your  jests  are  not  of  a 
good  order;  they  resemble  the  Spanish  glow-worm,  which  they  say 
shines  only  in  stinging." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  would  rather  they  resembled  the  new 
crucifixes  with  the  concealed  points,  which  I  am  told  ai'e  extremely 
fashionable  for  penitential  purposes, — they  wound  only  when  you  take 
them  to  heart."  \ 

•*  ^Ihink,"  said  the  Due  de  Bazas,  "  that  these  long  devotions  on  i 

hi*  Majesty's  part  disprove  his  use  of  any  such  excitements  to  peiii-  i 

fence  as  these  |Kx;ket  purgatories  you  speak  of."  i 

**  You  forget,  Bazas,"  said  De  la  Cliaumcttc,  "  that  a  king  is  a  pe- 
nitent as  well  as  a  hero — ^by  proxy." 
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"  True,"  said  the  Due,  "  and  by  the  way,  the  nation  owes  mach  to 
these  women: — Charles  the  Seventh  defeated  the  enemies  of  France 
with  the  aid  of  Joan  of  Arc — ^Louis  the  Fourteenth  (we  will  hope)  de- 
feats the  enemy  of  souls  with  the  aid  of — ^Madame  de  Maintenon." 

"  That  last  ally  makes  fearful  odds  against  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness," said  Alphonse  d'Arbois,  who  piqued  himself  on  his  military 
genius,  and  really  looked  well  on  review-^"  but  I  question  the  prudence 
of  employing  a  traitor  against  those  whom  he  has  deserted.** 

"  D'Arbois  has  never  forgiven  Madame  fos  forcing  him  to  attend 
the  preaching  of  the  divine  Massillon,  during  a  whole  fortnight  of  duty 
at  the  palace,"  said  Madame  St.  Hilaire.  "  She  certainly  takes  the 
most  violent  methods  of  Christianizing  his  Majesty's  officers." 

^'  The  sermons  were  eloquent  and  beautiful,"  said  D'Arbois;  **  but, 
in  the  words  of  the  inspired  barbarian  the  English  vaunt  so,  I  am 
'  one  of  those  who  will  not  serve  Heaven  if  the  devil  bid  me!' " 

''  I  hate  theology,"  said  De  la  Chaumette,  '^  but  I  wish  the  priests 
would  tell  my  tenants  to  pay  their  rents." 

"  More  troubles  with  your  estates,  Marquis?"  asked  the  widow. 
"  You  are  really  a  martyr  to  half-a-^dozen  provinces  and  a  hundred 
forests." 

"  For  the  land,"  said  De  la  Chaumette,  '^  there  it  is — ^the  hungry 
wretches  cannot  well  eat  that  up,  I  believe;  though,  if  their  perpetual 
petitions  tell  the  truth,  they  eat  everything  else,  down  to  the  stinging- 
nettles.  But  the  forests  will  soon  be  ideal,  they  are  so  reduced,  I  hear, 
by  the  creatures  who  say  they  must  have  fuel  to  warm  themselves." 

'^  But  I  would  give  them  notice  that  my  trees  are  not  to  be  touched," 
said  Madame  St.  Hilaire. 

*'  I  have  had  such  notices  placed  everywhere,"  said  the  Marquis; 
"  and,  as  I  am  told  that  the  horrible  wretches  cannot  or  will  not  read, 
I  have  caused  a  plunderer  to  be  hanged  by  the  side  of  every  alternate 
copy,  by  way  of  illumination — ^but  all  is  in  vain;  they  urge  that  they 
must  be  warmed  if  they  are  to  live." 

*^  What  they  want  to  live  for,"  said  D'Arbois,  ^'  I  cannot  imagine 
— ^it  can  only  be  in  compliance  with  some  obsolete  prejudice  against 
dying.     Do  you  know  your  estates,  Marquis?" 

<<  I  think  I  could  shew  them  to  you  on  the  map,"  was  the  reply; 
'*  I  never  visited  them;  but  my  agents  tell  me  they  are  wretched 
places,  and  exhort  me  by  no  means  to  come  and  examine  them,  as  I 
rather  meditated  doing  lost  year." 

''  At  the  especial  recommendation,  not  to  say  commimd,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty," said  Madame  St.  Hilaire,  laughing.  *'  Apropos,  Marquis,  I 
hate  to  remind  a  gentleman  of  his  obligations;  but  you  have  scarcely 
shewn  a  due  sense  of  the  favour  I  did  you  in  procuring  the  recall  of 
that  banishing  suggestion  from  his  Majesty." 

'*  Point  out  any  means  by  which  I  can  testify  my  gratitude,"  said 
De  la  Chaumette,  ^'  and  I  will  adopt  them,  with  the  double  pleasure 
one  feels  in  doing  a  service  in  the  way  a  friend  wishes  it  done." 

'^  Amiably  said,  Marquis.  But  as  I  have  nothing  particular  to  ask 
of  you,  I  will  let  those  now  present  decide  how  you  shall  rewaid  me 
for  saving  you  from  your  tenants.'* 

"  I  never  heard  of  this,"  said  Ville  Franche;  "  but  I  should  like  to 
have  the  hundred  and  first  proof  of  absurdity  on  the  part  of  De  la 
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Chaomette.     Pray  tell  us  what  he  had  done  to  incur  the  anger  of 
Louis.'* 

^*  That  is  no  part  of  my  proposal,"  said  the  widow  ;  ''  and  as  De  la 
Chaumette  nuiy  not  like  the  little  anecdote  to  be  told     ■  " 

*'  Ah  !"  said  the  Marquis;  "  now  you  are  assured  of  hearing  it. 
Fnj  proceed,  Madame  ;  I  had  rather  you  told  it  while  I  am  here  to 
watch  OTer  my  reputation." 

**  Fie!"  said  Madame  8t.  Hilaire;  "  that  is  iwkind.  I  would  take 
as  much  care  of  your  reputation  as  you  yourself  do." 

**  With  all  the  gratitude  so  liberal  a  promise  deserves,  I  pray  you 
to  tell  the  story,  Madame;  and  I  now  hope  that  royalty  will  throw  an 
extra  litany  or  two  into  the  morning's  balance  against  tiie  memories  of 
La  Valliere  and  De  Pompadour." 

''  Then,"  said  Madame  St.  Hilaire,  ^*  as  it  is  well  known  to  you 
all,  from  yourself,  most  immaculate  Due,  down  to  you,  my  most  silent 
and  shocked  cousin,  Louise,  that  the  Marquis  De  la  Chaumette,  though 
owning  to  thirty-nine,  and  looking  fifty,  is  still  a  young  man — ^in  dis- 
cretion; I  need  not  enlarge  upon  tJ^e  follies  he  has  committed  during 
his  time." 

**  The  shorter  list  would  be  of  those  he  has  omitted,"  said  Yille 
Fraache. 

"  Much,"  said  the  widow.  "  Now,  as  you  have  heard  his  complaints 
of  his  tenants,  you  may  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they  too  have  the 
insolence  to  make  complaints  of  him." 

''  Not  at  all,"  said  D'Arbois.  **  My  own  wretches,  who  came  into 
my  hands  on  the  death  of  my  aunt,  had  not  merely  the  assurance  to 
petition  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  allow  some  of  my  wolves  to  be 
shot  if  I  did  not  intend  to  hunt  them  myself,  but  they  had  the  further 
impudence  to  apply  to  one  of  the  mayors  for  help,  alleging  that  their 
wives  and  children  were  being  perpetually  missed,  and  only  occasionally 
discovered  in  fragments  in  the  woods  I  keep  expressly  for  the  animals." 

''  What  did  you  do?"  asked  the  Due 

'^  Oh  I  nothing,"  said  D'Arbois.  **  I  have  always  found  mildness 
and  kindness  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  such  people;  so  I 
merely  ordered  the  mayor  to  be  dismissed  for  listening  to  their  appeal; 
and  beyond  sending  word  that  the  first  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
should  injure  one  of  my  wolves  should  be  wrapped  in  its  skin  and 
bunted  down  by  my  dogs,  I  took  no  further  notice  of  the  affair.  But 
then  I  am  a  model  landlord." 

''  De  hi  Chaumette  is  not,"  said  Madame  St.  Hilaire.  ''  Early  in 
last  year,  a  deputation  of  his  tenants  found  its  way  to  Paris,  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  deplorable  state  of  his  property,  and  the  still  more  de- 
plorable state  of  its  inhabitanto." 

**  We  hear  nothing  else,"  said  De  Bazas,  ''from  any  body's  estates; 
-^your  stoiy  commences  unpromisingly,  Madame." 

*'  The  distress  on  estates  which  belong  to  others  is,  of  course,  no 
affiur  of  yours.  Due,"  said  Ville  Franche;  **  nor,  I  should  think,  are 
you  answerable  for  that  on  the  property  which  €Ud  belong  to  you." 

The  Due  c<^oured  in  anger.  ''  Like  De  la  Chaumette's  tenants, 
Ville  Franche,"  he  said,  "  you  seem  to  have  been  feeding  on  nettles.'^ 

**  Do  not  be  angry  with  Ville  Franche,  Due,"  said  D*Arbois;  "  re- 
member there  is  another  animal  said  to  relish  that  food.  You  have 
the  best  of  the  jest" 
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It  was  now  Yillc  Franche's  turn  to  be  wroth.  ^*  That,*'  he  said, 
with  a  sneer,  '^  though  by  no  means  civil,  is  good  military  wit." 

"  Is  my  story  to  end?"  asked  the  widow,  interfering.  '*  I  was  about 
to  mention  that  the  deputation,  in  addition  to  some  old  men  and  women, 
and  some  younger  tenants  with  their  wives,  comprised  an  extremely 
pretty  i)easant  girl,  sister  to  one  of  the  petitioners,  and  daughter  to 
another.     Describe  her.  Marquis." 

*^  As  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,"  said  De  la  Chaumette,  ^*  la 
jjetile  had  dark  eyes,  and  plenty  of  dark  hair,  regular  features,  and  a 
complexion  and  figure  which  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion  of 
her  companions  that  she  lived  upon  the  meanest  food,  and  carried 
loads  of  day  to  the  potteries." 

^*  Tliis  half-fed  beauty,"  said  Madame  St.  Hilaire,  "  somewhat  as- 
tonished the  Marquis,  who  had  no  idea  such  pretty  things  grew  upon 
his  estates.     She  was  tlie  orator,  too,  was  she  not,  Marquis?" 

**  Yes;  the  whole  affair  was  amusing.  I,  of  course,  should  never 
have  known  of  the  deputation,  but  that  as  I  was  one  morning  descend- 
ing into  my  court-yard,  I  heard  a  most  indecent  clatter  and  shouting. 
Upon  advancing,  I  found  this  arose  from  the  exertions  of  my  tenants 
to  get  to  me,  in  spite  of  the  whips  and  blows  which,  to  do  my  faithful 
scoundrels  of  servants  justice,  they  were  employing  most  lustily  in  my 
favour.  In  the  scuffle,  the  poor  girl  had  received  a  stray  lash  across 
lier  shoulders^  and  was  standing  aside,  sobbing  with  the  pain.  My 
foolish  kind-heartedness  interfered.  I  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities; 
and  not  only  listened  in  the  civillest  manner  to  my  tenants,  but  de- 
sired my  fellows  to  see  them  well  crammed  for  once  in  their  lives  be- 
fore kicking  them  out  of  tlie  house." 

*<  And  the  sobbing  beauty?"  said  D'Arbois. 

"  Oh!  she  left  off  sobbing  as  soon  as  slie  saw  me — ^feU  on  her  knees 
— i^alled  me  her  natural  protector — and  went  into  a  long  story,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  for  her  rent  if  she 
could  get  nothing  to  eat— -with  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  The 
logic  was  not  quite  that  of  your  friend  Massillon;  but  I  heard  her  out, 
and  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  my  miyor  domo,  with  instructions  to 
render  her  presentable,  meaning,  of  coui'se,  to  inquire  into  her  griev- 
ances at  my  lcism*e." 

"  So,"  said  Madame  St.  Hilaire,  ''  the  fair  villager  was  duly  cos- 
tumed and  decorated,  and  was  installed  in  De  la  Chaumette's  mansion 
in  a  suite  of  rooms,  the  windows  of  which  look  upon  the  river.  He 
will  tell  you  the  rest,  for  there  is  only  one  person  living  who  can  do 


so. 


*^  All  that  remains  to  be  told,"  said  the  Marquis,  quietly,  *^  is,  that 
other  engagements  detained  me  from  home  untU  late  in  the  evening, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  to  heai*  from  la  petile*s  lips  what  was  really  the 
matter  on  my  estates.  I  sought  her  apartments,  but  did  not  find  her; 
I  can  only  conclude,  that  she  retired  to  rest  early — ^that  something  inust 
have  terrified  her;  and  that  imagining  herself  in  her  own  cottage,  slie 
sprang  from  the  window,  for  her  body  was  discovered  in  the  Seine  a 
iew  days  afterwards.  Her  friends  had  i^mained  in  Paris,  and  I  did 
what  1  could  to  quiet  their  noisy  grief." 

Doubtless,"  said  Ville  Franche;  *^  and  moi*e  especially  the  noise." 
The  story  reached  Madame  de  Maintenon,"  said  the  widow,  "  and 
she  i*eported  it  to  the  King,  doubtless  with  her  own  additions  and  sur- 
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Biises,  or  his  Majesty  would  never  have  thought  of  ordenng  the  Mai'quis 
to  live  on  his  estates  for  a  year." 

^'  It  was  a  most  tyrannical  order,"  said  De  la  Chaumette;  ^*  for  let  his 
Hajesty's  suspicions  be  what  they  might,  they  could  not  justify  so 
arbitrary  an  act.  I  have  frequently  trembled,"  he  added,  seriously, 
^^for  the  royal  authority  in  these  re^ms;  and  pardon  me  for  alluding 
to  political  matters,  but  I  must  say,  I  cannot  think  that  a  disturbance, 
nay,  a  revolution,  would  be  an  unnatural  result  of  a  system  which 
keeps  the  higher  orders  in  so  oppressed  a  state." 

**  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  De  Bazas  ;  ^*  it  becomes  those  who 
hold  stakes  in  the  country ** 

**  And  such  high  stakes  that  they  are  obliged  to  sell  their  estates  to 
pay  them,"  said  the  eternal  Yille  Franche. 

"  Bah  r  said  lyArbois,  "  let  us  know  why  this  sentence  on  the 
Marquis  was  remitted." 

'*  Through  my  personal  influence  with  the  King,"  said  the  beautiful 
widow,  drawing  herself  up,  half  in  pride,  half  in  mockery. 

**  If  Louis  were  forty  years  younger,"  said  De  Bazas  ;  "  say  in  the 
old  days  of  Utrecht,  one  could  understand  that.   But  forgive  mc " 

"But  I  tell  you  that  it  was  so,"  said  the  widow.  "Do  you  forget 
that  a  certain  loved  and  valued  friend  of  mine,  a  long  time — ^I  mean  a 
very  short  time  ago— had  his  dear  head  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball 
while  he  was  beating  a  recruit  for  having  had  the  toothache  on  parade? 
Louis  Quatorze  did  not  forget  it;  and  when  I  interceded  for  De  la 
Chaumette,  he  said,  with  all  his  natural  dignity  and  condescension, 
'  The  widow  of  such  an  officer  as  Colonel  St.  Hilaire  deserves  a  greater 
boon  at  the  hand  of  his  grateful  master,'  but  he  granted  De  la  Ohau- 
mette's  petition." 

"  I  remember  the  story,  now,"  said  Ville  Franche  ;  "  but  the  king's 
answer  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  a  little  different." 

"  And  what  may  people  be  kind  enough  to  suppose?"  said  the  widow, 
rather  haughtily. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  are  angry,  I  have  done,"  said  Ville  Franche  ;  "  but 
now  you  smile,  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  They  say  that  the  King,  not 
unnaturally,  asked  why  a  certain  lovely  widow  took  so  much  interest  in 
a  certain  profligate  marquis  ;  and  the  reply  being  tardy,  Louis  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  that  the  widow  of  such  an  officer  as  Colonel 
8t.  Hilaire  deserved  a  '  better  husband'  at  the  hand  of  his  grateful 
master.     The  result  is  the  same  in  both  versions." 

"  You  are  misinformed,"  said  the  widow,  laughing  ;  "  Louis  le 
Grand  never  makes  presents  of  trifles." 

"  And  now,"  said  D'Arbois,  "  how  do  we  decide  that  the  Marquis 
is  to  shew  his  gratitude  for  this  interference  of  Madame  St.  Hilaire  ?" 

**I  tliink,"  said  Ville  Franche,  "that  we  had  better  refer  the 
question  to  Madame's  pretty  cousin,  who  has  hitherto  declined  saying 
a  single  word." 

Do  you  consent,  De  la  Chaumette  ?"  asked  D'Arbois. 

Voiontiers — I  am  always  safe  in  a  lady's  hands,"  said  the  Marquis. 

SfKvik,  my  lovr,"  said  the  widow  ;  "  I  leave  the  judgment  to  you.'* 

"  Tlicii  I  think,"  wiid  Louise  de  Mably,  in  a  tone  which  shewed  that 
her  previous  silence  had  proceeded  neither  from  inattention  nor  from 
want  of  confidence,  "  that  as  I  know  my  cousin  will,  for  certain  reasons, 
wi^  to  be  relieved  of  my  society  in  a  very  short  time,  it  would  be  an 
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act  of  much  kindnesB  to  her,  if  the  Marquis,  when  he  goea  in  to  speak 
to  tibe  King,  would  ask  his  Majesty  for  a  husband  for  me,  if  he  happen 
to  have  another  to  spare." 

"  Bravo  !**  said  every  voice-^'^be  that  De  la  Chanmette's  sentence.'' 

"My  love,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  respect  you;  for  you  have  shewn 
that  you  know  how  to  speak  to  the  purpose." 

"  I  wiU  certainly  make  the  request,"  said  De  la  Chaumette$  "though 
Louis's  warlike  pursuits,  for  the  last  half  century,  have  rather  ac« 
customed  him  to  deprive  the  ladies  of  France  of  husbands,  than  to  give 
them.     But  I  will  try." 

And  the  conclusion  of  his  Miyesty's  devotions  being  announced,  the 
"  perfumed  Seigneur  delicately  lounged  *  out'  of  the  CEil  du  Boeuf." 

Eight  days  afterwards,  the  Marquis  de  la  Chaumette  was  married  to 
Madame  St.  liilaire. — ^Eighty  years  afterwards,  their  grandson,  and  the 
sole  representative  of  the  family,  was  piked  in  the  back  by  a  fishwoman, 
in  front  of  his  own  mansion,  for  refusing  to  raise  his  hat  to  Marat, 
PAmi  du  Peuple^  who  was,  for  the  hour,  the  master-spirit  of  that 
Revolution,  for  dreading  which  the  Marquis  (or  some  of  the  "  loungers" 
we  have  named)  had  given  such  sufficing  reasons. 


A     SONG     FOR     "THE     SEX." 

BT  ZJlMAH  BLAHCHAU). 


Oh  ^e  Passions,  Virtaes  teader, 

Vioes  deck*d  in  smiles  or  fkowns, 
Who  to  each  assign'd  its  gender  ? 

Who  first  class^  ye,  ancient  Nouns  ? 
All  that's  noble,  bright,  melodious, 

Still  as  feminine  prevails ;  ,  , 

All  that*s  savage,  dark  and  odious, 

Mean,  malignant,  ranks  with  nudes. 

Hate,  hast  thou  a  ladv's  feature  ? 

Anger,  fUmace-red  within  ? 
Fear,  thou  look'st  a  female  creature — 

No,  thej  all  are  moKuline. 
Jealousy,  thouVt  woman  surriy  I 

So  is  Venffeance,  to  the  core  t 
No,  they're  brothers,  Unk'd  securely 

To  the  trio  gone  before. 

What  of  Justice,  then,  and  Meekness  ? 

Truth — is  hers  that  trio's  race? 
Mjiesty,  array'd  in  sleekness  ? 

Beauty,  dad  in  simple  grace  ? 
Mercy,  Candour,  Peace,  and  Plenty  ? 

These  wefemah — so  is  Fame. 
What  is  Hope  ? — ^but  one  of  twenty ; 

Faith,  and  Pity  ?~they're  the  same. 

Feminine  art  thou.  Devotion ; 

Fancy,  Thought,  and  Innocence ; 
Freedom — ^be  it  land  or  ocean — 

Gratitude,  Benevolence. 
But  for  Scorn,  his  sex  is  settled ; 

So  with  War,  on  plain  or  decks ; 
Claims  he  Victory,  fierv-mettled  ? 

Victory's  of  the  gentle  sex. 


Feminine  is  Morning  early. 

Time  is  not — ^the  withe^d  thing; 
Masculine  is  Winter  surly. 

But  a  laughing  maid  b  Spring. 
Over  Theft,  and  over  Drinking, 

Over  Riches,  gods  prevail ; 
But  a  goddess,  calmly  thinking, 

Rules  o'er  Wisdom — ^not  a  male. 

Charity,  whom  all  importune ; 

Pleasure,  whom  we  all  would  win; 
These  are  of  the  sex  of  Fortune, 

And  all  these  are  feminine 
Seek  ye,  patriots,  yet  another? 

Lo,  Britannia  meets  your  eyes ; 
Where  we  boast  (the  Church  our  moiher) 

Sister  Universities. 

Female,  too,  is  gentle  Order, 

Chaos  not,  as  bards  rehearse ; 
Phvsic  finds  the  same  recorder, 

Health  exactly  the  reverse. 
Jov  and  Love  alone  are  painted 

Males,  to  sweeten  many  sours ; 
Since,  while  woman  lives  unsainted. 

These  emotions  must  be  ours. 

Moaie,  sing  your  sex's  glory  I 

For,  while  Death  is  called  a  he, 
By  the  laws  of  custom  hoary, 

Immortality's  a  she. 
Oh !  ye  Passions,  Virtues  tender. 

Vices  deck'd  in  smiles  or  fipowns, 
Who  to  each  assign'd  its  gender? 

Who  fint  ohun  d  ye,  ancient  Nouns  ? 
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qui  Ota  splendid!  satis  erit" — **  satis  admodum  satis**  •*'  veni,  fige  ejus  silioem** — 
"  hie  it/'^ 

"  His  Highness,"  said  the  valet,  after  the  conclasion  of  the  confahalation,  *'pru- 
poses  to  leave  with  you  fifty  pounds  in  gold,  on  the  condition  of  your  placing  with 
It  another  fifty  sovereigns,  and  locking  both  up  in  your  strong  box  as  a  security 
until  his  Highness  returns.'* 

Newboy  did  not  seem  to  nnderstaud  the  matter. 

**  Now,  if  his  Highness  does  not  return  in  a  fortnight,  you  are  to  take  his 
money  for  your  expenses ;  if  he  does  return,  and  finds  his  rooms  in  your  inn  en* 
gaged  to  any  other  persons,  he  will  take  your  fifty  sovereigns,  and  distribute  them 
among  the  best  of  your  charities  in  Oxford.  If,  however,  on  his  return  he  finds  all 
ready  for  him  and  his  rooms  vacant,  then  each  of  you  will  take  back  your  own 
deposit" 

After  a  slight  demurrer  on  Newboy 's  part,  ivhich  was  speedily  overruled  at  the 
hearing,  without  much  argument,  Joe  agreed.  The  money  was  soon  produced  on 
both  sides,  placed  in  the  Prince's  jewel-box — ^he  volunteering  to  turn  out  all  his 
fine  orders  and  jewels,  to  accommodate  Newboy— sealed  up  with  his  Highnesses  own 
seal  (a  large  coat  of  arms,  the  silver  stamp  of  which  was  kindly  placed  in  Joe*8 
hands,  that  he  might  admire  the  engraving),  whilst  Borowsky  wrapped  up  the  box, 
and  soon  after  handed  it,  now  weighty  with  its  precious  burden,  to  Newboy,  who, 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  and  his  valet,  proceeded  to  his  bed-room,  and  with  all 
proper  forms  locked  it  up  in  his  strong  box.  The  Prince  then  paid  his  account, 
gave  liberal  gratuities  to  the  servants,  aud  a  diamond  buckle  to  Mrs.  N.,  and  flew 
off  to  London  ;  whilst  Joe  retired  to  his  snuggery,  to  calculate  how  much  he  could 
conscientiously  screw  out  of  the  Russian  Prince,  on  his  return  to  classic  ground. 

*'  What's  the  news,  Joseph  ?**  said  Stapletoo,  as  he  aud  his  friend  drove  up  in 
their  buggy,  about  three  o'clock  on  the  day  after  his  Highness's  departure. 

**  Nothing  particular,  sir,"  replied  Newboy, with  an  expression  that  belied  his  words. 

**  What,  nothing  new  in  a  week  ?  Here  have  Shiner  and  I  been  away  seven  good 
days,  drove  down  to  Henley  yesterday,  came  in  at  one  to-day.  Come,  there  must 
have  been  some  news ;— by  the  bye,  met  such  a  queer-looking  carriage  and  four  just 
as  we  got  into  Henley  yesterday — I  wonder  whose  it  was." 

"  The  Rassian  Prinee,  I  sappose,  sir,**  replied  Joe,  gravelv. 

**  Any  relation  to  Perkins's  Greek  Count,  eh,  Joe  ? — ^not  been  here,  I  presume?'* 
said  Shiner,  with  a  sneer. 

**  Left  the  Mitre  at  two  o'clock  yesterday — returns  this  day  fortnight.  Well, 
what  are  you  both  laughing  at?  Ws  not  a  Greek  Connt;  besides,  swindlers  don't 
pay  ready  money,  give  diamond  brooches  to  the  laodhdy,  and  secure  their  rooms  for 
a  Commemoration,  by  leaving  fifty  good  canary  birds  with  their  landlord  when  they 
go  away."  And  here  Joo  let  out  all  the  particulars,  amid  the  laughter  of  his  friends. 
**  He's  coming  again  this  day  fortnight  1'  concluded  Joe,  with  a  burst  of  indignation. 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  so  will  we,  Joe— for  the  fives,"  said  the  Honourable  Tom,  as  be  drove 
off  to  Cbristchurch. 

Newboy  looked  at  first  very  angry,  then  grand,  then  doubtful,  then  rather  sus- 
picious, and  concluded  b^  walking  into  his  room,  to  all  appearances,  rather 
frightened.  That  day  fortnight  arrived,  and  with  it  Shiner  and  his  friend,  to  witness 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince.  Six,  eight,  nine,— old  Tom  never  was  so  long  striking 
before  in  Joe's  idea— ten,  midnight,  and  no  Prince.  Joseph  felt  queer  $  but  still  he 
thought  there  were  the  sovereigns — he  saw  them  put  in,  he  saw  them  sealed,  and  he 
shut  them  up  himself— so  he  shoald  not  be  so  badly  off,  after  alL  Mrs.  N.  began 
to  be  very  loud  against  the  Prince,  because  Shiner  had  pronounced  the  diamond 
brooch  mere  paste.    So  Joe  and  his  wife  did  not  sleep  well  that  night 

Two  days'  law  were  given,  and  then  on  the  sixteenth  day,  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  N.,  the  Honourable  Tom,  Stapteton,  and  the  waiter,  Joseph  proceeded  to  open 
the  box,  and  to  count  out  one  hundred  Birmingham  whist-counters. 

Poor  Joe  looked  aghast — ^he  miffht  have  cried  with  Macduff,**  What!  all  my  little 
ones,  at  one  fell  swoop  I'*  Mrs.  N.  cried  bitterly,  and  determined  to  cuff  Joe  well 
when  his  friends  were  gone.  Shiner  and  Stapleton  looked  too  knowing  by  half, 
whilst  the  waiter  waited  to  see  what  he  ought  to  do,  until  the  sharp  ring  of  the 
cofTee-room  bell  relieved  his  anxiety. 

**  Did  it  never  occur  to  yon,  Joseph,"  said  Shiner,  **  that  it  was  rather  odd  for  his 
Highness  to  have  wanted  change  for  a  twenty,  and  yet  have  fifty  good  sovereigns  in 
his  jewel-box  ?" 

***0h,  no,  no,  I  know  I'm  a  fool  1'*  said  Joe ;  "  and  there,  that  Perkins,  bow  he 
will  stare — ^fifty  pounds  I  worse  than  all  the  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  gin  and  water 
of  the  Greek  Count    Ah  I  it  was  all  that  d— d  Borowsky  V* 
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Hef«  Shiner  jaye  Stapleton  a  nudge. 

**  Ah  1  the  Prinoe  of  RoUentopanbotomsky  only  spoke  Latin,  did  he  ?**  asked 
Shioer. 

**  How  did  yon  know  his  name?"  asked  Joe,  snappishly ;  *'  *spose  Perkins  told 
700— ibol !— I  know  I'm  a  fool  V* 

**  Come,  eome,  Joe,  cheer  up,"  said  Stapleton,  **  you  shall  not  be  a  great  loser ; 
there,  see  what's  in  diat  box."  And  as  he  spoke  he  pulled  out  of  his  pea-coat  pocket 
a  jewel-box,  so  uncommonly  like  the  other,  including  red  tape  and  seal,  that  the 
devil  might  have  said  to  then,  as  he  did  to  his  thumbs,  '*  There's  a  pair  of  vou." 
Joe  looked  at  his  friends,  whilst  Stapleton  broke  open  the  box,  and  counted  out  New- 
bo^'s  fifty  soTereigns,  and  also  ^ity  more  Birmingham  whist-counters  for  the 
Prmee's  share. 

**  O  terrsB  domine  carissime !"  said  the  Honourable  Tom,  in  a  voice  that  brought 
back  to  Joe's  mind  the  Russian  Prince,  **  O  terra  domine  pro  unum  Henricum 
de  Haxe  te  detnrbabo !" 

**  His  Highness,"  said  Stapleton,  in  the  voice  of  Borowsky,  **  will  trouble  you  for 
a  five-ponnd  note ;"  and  then  in  his  own — **  Do  yon  understand  Russian  or  Latin, 
landlord?— five  pounds  a  lesson — John  Borowsky,  professor." 

**  A  regular  bite !"  growled  Joe,  as  the  friends  strolled  off  ten  pounds  richer, 
minus  two  days'  living  at  the  Mitre,  the  hire  of  a  travelling  carriage,  and  certain 
other  et  eeteras,  which  tended  to  turn  the  scale  rather  against  the  Prince  and  his 
valet. 

*■  No,  I  shouldn't  do  for  Dean,"  soliloquized  Joe,  as  he  looked  mournfully  after 
his  tormentors.    "  Well,  it  does  them  credit" 

They  might  have  had  many  another  chance,  as  Mr.  Stapleton's  degree  never 
came  off,  from  unavoidable  circumstances. 


THE  DRAMA. 


When  Mr.  Macready  spoke  his  address  on  the  closing  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  there  was  a  mixture  of  regret  and  hope,  both  in  the  words  of  the 
address  itself,  and  in  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered.  *'  I  would  merely  ob- 
serve," he  said, "  that  considerable  as  has  been  the  amount  of  means  and  labour 
expend^  they  have  hitherto  been  insufficient  to  place  the  theatre  in  what  may  be 
eaued  *  a  working  state,'  and  further  time,  exertion,  and  outlay,  are  needed  to  pro- 
duce variety  of  performance,  with  requisite  celerity  and  completeness.  Still,  to  those 
interested  in  the  snccess  of  this  undertaking,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
raaltsofUie  present  season,  under  all  its  disadvantages,  afford  no  room  for  de- 
spondency ;  they  have,  indeed,  tended  to  strengthen  my  hope,  and  give  additional 
confidence  to  my  &ith  in  the  vitality  of  the  English  drama.'' 

Our  pages  afford  no  room  for  dramatic  deUuls,  or  we  would  have  ^iven  the  speech 
entire.  We  have  extracted  the  portion  which  contains  the  real  pith  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Tvady's  statement,  and  which,  moreover,  is  one  that,  with  a  little  extension,  may  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  entire  English  drama.  Regret  and 
hope  each  were  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Macready,  when  contemplating  the  fortunes  of 
Drurr  Lane  Theatre^regret  and  hope — such  must  be  the  feelings  of  every  lover  of 
the  English  drama,  who  looks  at  what  it  is,  and  thinks  of  what  it  may  be. 

And  to  begin  with  hope— the  hope  that  there  is  a  possibility  for  the  drama  of 
this  nation  to  take  some  position  in  the  world's  literature ;— one  great  bar  to  it  is  re- 
moved. Dramatic  authors  cannot  now  reasonably  complain  that  if  they  attempt  a 
dfama  of  the  highest  order,  the  road  to  publicity  is  necessarily  closed  a^nst  them. 
The  doctrine  that  lions,  horses,  and  dansetuea,  are  alone  capable  of  attractmg  a  public, 
has  been  now  long  exploded ;  and  if  the  time  is  looked  back  upon  when  it  was 
openly  proclaimed  and  put  into  practice,  it  is  only  with  a  feeling  of  aversion  and 
contempt.  Still,  as  ever,  there  are  bickerings  among  managers ;  but  where  there 
has  been  a  right  to  perform  five-act  dramas,  their  contest  has  been  shewn  in  their 
eagerness  to  produce  plays,  which  at  least  should  correspond  with  the  outward 
forms  of  what  has  been  considered  the  literary  drama.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
from  this,  that  we  really  attach  any  importance  to  the  circumstance  c»f  a  pby  being 
written  in  five  acts ;  on  the  contrary,  we  regard  the  predilection  in  favour  of  number 
five  as  mere  a  superstition  as  a  fancy  for  the  magical  numbers  three  and  seven ;  but 
still,  the  plays  that  are  written  in  that  form  are  always  brought  forward  with  some 
pretension  to  literary  merit,  and  the  manager  that  has  produced  them  has  done  so 
with  the  conviction  that  he  is  advancing  dramatic  literature,  as  distinguished  frovik 
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mere  theatrical  pageant    Who  can  say  that  aunagers  have  of  late  been  backward 
in  their  encouragement  to  the  titerary  dramatic  author  ?    lIHthin  a  Ter^  short 

Seriod,  Madame  Vestris  produced  Mr.  Knowle8*B  Old  Maids,  Mr.  Bonroicaait's 
riMh  Hmre$B,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon'a  What  wiU  ike  Wuridmiyf  and  Mr.  D.  Jerrold's 
BvMea  of  the  Day.  Mr.  Webster  produced  Mr.  Troughtoa's  Nina  S/erza,  Mr. 
Bell's  Marriage,  and  Mr.  Knowles's  Moae  o/Arragon ;  while  Mr.  Maereadv,  whose 
season  was  very  short,  produced  Mr.  Griffin's  Oimppm,  and  Plig^Ud  Trom,  Nine 
new  five-act  plays  have  been  produced  in  something  like  nine  months.  This  ftot 
speaks  for  itielf--is  a  conyincing  proof  that  managers  have  made  up  their  minds 
tnat  the  drama  must  be  literary ;  that  there  must  be  a  difference  between  their  own 
avocation  and  that  of  the  keeper  of  a  puppet-show.  Whether  it  be  the  vanity  of 
one  manager,  the  jealousy  of  another,  or  whatever  be  the  motive  that  has  dnven 
them  all  into  the  same  track,  still,  that  they  are  all  in  this  track  is  a  coincidence, 
which  Lb,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Remarkable. 

Nine  plays  m  as  many  months !  If  all  had  been  the  highest  works  of  art,  who 
might  not  have  talked  of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  English  drama !  There  is  no 
visible,  corporeal  obstacle  to  the  production  of  the  highest  drama;  managers  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  offering  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  have  professed  to 
be  its  creators,  and  if  authors  have  not  answered  to  the  call,  and  we  still  find 
ourselves  without  a  drama  to  which  we  can  look  with  sincere  pride,  the  anthon 
themselves,  and  not  the  managers,  must  be  considered  the  parties  in  faoll.  When 
first  there  was  a  reaction  in  fiivour  of  the  drama,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the 
advantage  of  dramatic  production  was  confined  to  those  who  were  pre-eminMitfrom 
some  adventitious  circumstance,— such,  for  instance,  as  being  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, or  a  leading  orator  at  the  bar.  But  no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  fh>m  the 
recent  acts  of  the  three  managers  iust  mentioned.  Mr.  Bourcicanlt  was  unknown  to 
fame  when  he  wrote  his  Lonacn  Assurance,  last  year,  and  Madame  Vestris  took  him 
by  the  hand ;  Mr.  Zouch  Troughton  had  no  peculiar  influence ;  and  Mr.  Griflin 
had  departed  this  life  when  his  play  of  Oisippus  was  accepted.  Who  can  say  that 
the  advantages  obtained  by  these  authors  were  obtained  nnfhirly  ?  Still  it  will  be 
observed  by  many,  that  there  is  an  improper  influence  to  which  the  dramatic  author 
is  subject,  and  that  is,  the  influence  of  the  actors,  who  have  attained  a  position  above 
the  dramatist  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  It  will  be  gj&nted  that  such  and  such 
an  author  had  no  influence  by  his  rank  or  station,  but  stm  it  will  be  argued  that  he 
flattered  the  vanity  of  this  or  that  leading  performer,  and  therefore,  and  not  for  its 
intrinsic  merit,  was  his  piece  accepted.  Then  it  will  be  said  the  actor  should  not 
be  the  manager  of  a  theatre ;  yet,  if  we  look  at  the  results  of  the  late  dramatic  sea- 
sons, what  do  we  find  to  rej^ret  fh>m  such  an  arrangement?  Mr.  Webster  is 
continually  producing  pieces  in  which  he  does  not  appear  at  all ;  Mr.  Macready 
made  nearly  his  first  effort  last  season  by  reviving  the  7W  Genllemen  of  Verona^ 
in  which  he  acted  Valentine,  a  character  which  any  ''star"  would  have  felt 
himself  perfectly  justified  in  refusing*,  and  Madame  Vestris  accepted  from  a 
young  and  unknown  author  the  piece  of  London  Assurance,  in  which  the  greatest 
"  hits"  were  made  by  Farren  and  Mrs.  Nisbett  Look  at  a  theatre  of  humbler  pre- 
tensions, the  little  theatre  in  the  Strand,  which  is  so  excellently  managed  by  Mr. 
Hall — ^and  you  will  find  the  mana^r,  who  is  a  real  artist,  acting  subordinate  charac- 
ters, and  utterly  free  flx>m  the  desire  of  pushing  himself  forwaM. 

Besides,  who  is  to  manage  a  theatre  ?  If  the  mere  capitalist,  or  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, which  many  advocate,  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  still  there  must  be  some  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  drama,  either  as  a  reader,  or  a  writer,  or  an  actor,  who 
would  act  as  the  professional  adviser  of  the  capitalist,  and  in  him,  at  last,  would  all 
the  directing  power  be  centred.  We  are  left,  then,  to  choose  between  the  literary 
man  and  the  actor.  **  Let  it  be  the  poet  !**  shout  the  Syncretists  with  one  voice. 
And  last  year,  accordingly,  the  Syncretists  did  try  to  seat  the  poet  on  the  throne, 
and  George  Stephens  took  the  Lyceum  Theatre  at  his  own  expense,  and  played  his 
own  Martinuzxu  The  concern  was  an  utter  failure,  because  the  author  was  utterly 
unversed  in  stage  capabilities,  and  not,  as  some  of  his  very  hard  critics  remarked, 
because  his  piece  was  wretched  trash,  and  completely  below  criticism.  There  were 
several  fine  thoughts  in  Martinuxzi — a  great  idea  prevailed  in  it ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  the  phrase  which  produced  the  loudest  yell  of  derision  on  the  me- 
morable night  of  its  production — **  mk  brew*d  in  the  infernal  Styx" — does  not  be- 
long to  Stephens  at  all,  but  stands  written  In  Bilassinger's  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  II. 
Scene  II.  George  Stephens  fkiled  because  he  knew  nothing  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, and  therefore  are  his  words  called  ftistian  and  bombast  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded, we  should  have  heard  from  all  quarters  that  he  had  much  of  the  vigour  and 
fine  poetical  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  as  indeed  hii  admirers  actually  assert. 


world.  If  «a  obterra  the  geoeral  amoiuit  of  the  reflection*  made  on  the  Magp,  or 
the  general  Mtempu  lo  ulter  moral  trulfa*,  we  thiti  And  that  the;  indicate  about  as 
Diocbpbiloaophical  mind,  tboat  a*  Dinch  acute  perception  of  the  receaiei  of  tbe  hnmsn 
heart,  ai  the  ecboolbo;  when  he  vritei  his  tmrnperj  theine  on  "  Arariee"  or  on 
"  Idleneu."  From  a  diaracter  in  one  of  Batiac'i  noveli,  what  a  deal  do  we  learn  ! — 
a  new  world  of  »en(inient  and  feeling,  a  new  syitem  of  mollve«  li  opened  lo  nl ; — 
from  a  character  in  a  modern  Engluh  drama  we  learn — nothing.  Granted,  tbat 
the  novelist  can  empio;  minute  louebes,  while  the  dramatist  ti  confined  to  a  few 
bold  itioke*,  and  that  therefore  the  former  can  describe  subiletiea  which  tin  latter 
cannot  pause  to  lonch  upon— thai  ii  no  reason  the  latter  is  (o  tell  u»  nothbgatall. 
The  fact  is,  ihe  modern  dramatist  has  rery  Httlo  to  do  wilh  real  life ;  hii  heroes,  hia 
faeraines.  bis  valeu,  bis  flirts,  have  been  bequeathed  to  bim  by  bis  predecessors — 
some  of  them  from  tbe  lime  of  Terence ;  Jnst  as  an  eibibilor  of  Pnnch  would  leare 
la  his  legatee  his  boi  of  poppets.  The  legatee  would  introduce  some  new  situa- 
tions, some  new  "  effects,"  would  defer  Ihe  victory  of  Punch  in  one  caae,  and  accele- 
rate il  in  another  i  bnt  let  him  Tsrr  his  arrangement  as  much  as  he  pleased,  there 
would  be  the  old  Punch,  Judy,  and  the  constable,  and  no  one  else,  before  us. 

The  Rote  of  Arragon  Is  ihe  only  important  dramatic  prodnctton  of  the  present 
month.  By  being  well  eonstructed,  and  from  no  other  cause,  doe*  it  sQcceed.  It  is 
a  good  i>arj—-tiA\  told.  Certain  effects  are  brought  in  at  jodicious  periods,  and 
therefore  at  IheH  same  periods  is  applause  elicited.  The  characters  are  Ihe  merest 
conventionalities  that  were  ever  represented,  bnt  they  answer  the  purpose  of  being 
carried  Ihrongh  a  tale,  and  arranged  in  [Hetnrcsque  situnlions,  jnst  as  tbe  bits  of 
Mbbte  and  locdiing-glais  in  the  hmds  of  Ounsborongh  served  to  form  a  landscape. 
But  let  us  not  on  that  aeconnt  desmse  the  Rott  of  Amigon.  It  is  a  mere  melo- 
drama t  but  that  is  ■  heallhy  reaction  from  sneh  inanimate  piecea  as  Old  Maidi. 
We  would  warn  the  young  dramatist  not  utterly  to  despise  melo-drama.  The  public 
will  have  a  sight  to  see,  as  well  as  words  to  bear ;  and  a  higher  drama,  whenever  it 
shall  make  its  appearance,  mast  have  tbe  melo-dramatic  element  in  il.  The  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  producing  Mage-effects  is  attended  wilh  a  desire  to  see  them 
produced.  It  is  no  use  lo  complain  that  tbe  pnhlic  is  unable  to  appreciate  this  or 
that  work  of  pure  poelry ;  he  who  tries  lo  succeed  with  the  public  must  accommo- 
date tbe  public,  and  if  he  fails,  the  failure  is  his  own  foull.  The  dramatic  public 
is  all-powerful ;  iM  judgment  is  severe  and  rapid.    The  writer  of  a  hook  may  stand 
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the  execrations  of  liU  time,  add  wait  for  the  chosen  few  to  admire  him.  The 
writer  of  a  play,  if  he  ftil,  is  at  once  hurled  by  his  judges  into  oblivion,  and  far 
from  the  sentence  being  repealed  by  future  times,  his  name  does  not  reach  them. 
Mr.  Knowles  has  written  a  roelo-dramatic  piece,  which  wants  every  element  of  a 
high  drama,  and  has  succeeded ;  the  high  dramatist  who  is  to  follow  must  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  pieces  of  this  kind ;  but  he  must  not  go  into  the  extreme  of 
omitting  the  element  that  ensured  success.      * 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  Italian  Opera  flinging  off  the  trash  of  Donizetti  and 
(worse  still)  of  Mercadante,  and  returning  to  the  opera  buffa  of  Fioravantt  and 
Rossini,  to  Lt  Cancatrice  ViUane  and  //  Barhiere.  Is  there  not  the  verifable  atmo- 
sphere of  the  South  in  these  comic  operas, — in  their  old-fashioned  abstractions  ? 
Nothing  in  nature  corresponds  to  the  absuidides  and  drolleries  of  their  ponderous 
doctors,  their  flippant  fair  ones,  their  sub-human  music-masters,  their  dull  country 
squires,  their  nonsensical  duels.  Their  gestures,  their  fun,  their  little  practice 
jokes,  have  no  more  to  do  with  real  life  than  the  woes  of  Pantaloon  or  the  joys  of 
the  Clown.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  look  upon  them  as  realities ;  we  are 
placed  in  an  imaginary  atmosphere,  the  inhabitants  of  which  breathe  so  freely  that 
we  at  last  sympathise  with  such  agreeable  caricatures.  Ix>ok  at  Lablache,  that 
huge  doctor,  carrying  that  tiny  pianoforte — ^how  triumphant  is  his  smile  at  the 
feat!  Tet  wherefore  the  triumph— wherefore  the  smile?  We  neither  know  nor 
care.  It  is  the  festival  of  unreason,  at  which  the  most  consummate  artist  is  the 
chief  host  Look  at  Ronconi,  as  Basilic,  pattering  along  the  stage,  degraded  into 
something  between  a  miser  and  an  ape,  drinking  in  malice  as  M.  Chabert  drank 
prussic  acid.  Look  at  Persiani's  combination  of  superficial  modesty  and  sly 
approval  of  mischief.  We  love  them  all,  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  we  do  the 
Arleqnin  and  the  Pierrot  in  Watteau*s  pictures,  taken  from  the  characters  in  the 
Commedia  deW  Arte,  Rubini  has  returned  to  her  Mi^jesty's  Theatre,  to  phiy  his 
series  of  characters  for  the  last  last  time.  His  reception  in  La  Soanambula  was 
glorious.  Plenty  of  Toices  are  there  that  are  raised  against  Rubini,  against  his 
meretricious  style,  his  effeminate  falsetto,  his  inability  to  sustmo  a  single  firm  note. 
Plenty  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  set  up  a  superior  to  Rubini ;  but  yet  is  his 
return  triumphant  His  voice  at  once  filled  the  house — ^liis  ornaments  were  so  ex- 
quisitely finished!  His  st^le  may  be  meretricious,  but  so  perfect  is  his  perform- 
ance in  its  kind,  so  artistically  is  it  polished,  that  even  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  comparison  between  him  and  any  otner  tenor  of  the  present  day,  would  be  an 
absurdity.  Cerito  reigns  supreme  m  the  Inillet^Cerito,  who  is  the  impersonation 
of  life,  youth,  spirit,  buoyancy;  who,  in  short — but  we  shall  reserve  a  more 
lengthened  notice  of  Cerito  till  we  have  seen  her  in  the  ballet  of  Alma. 

The  manager  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre  finding  all  the  fashionable  world  running 
off  to  the  French  company,  in  King-street,  has  set  up  a  counter  attraction  by  en- 
gaging Mademoiselle  Rachel  for  six  nights.  Racnel  is  a  pure  intelligence; — 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  her  declamation — ^than  her  conception  of  the 
minute  turn  of  a  phrase.  Her  physical  powers  are  not  great, — ^her  voice  is  some- 
times lost  in  passion, — but  there  are  moments  when  she  resigns  herself  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  the  appearance  of  that  very  weakness  produces  a  powerful  effect 
Such  an  effect  is  that,  when  in  the  character  of  CanuUe  in  Horace,  she  hears  of 
her  lover's  death,  and  every  Umb  seems  to  lose  its  power,  till  it  is  incapable  of  sus- 
taining her.  Such  an  effect  is  that,  when  she  denounces  her  brother,  and  seems 
shattered  by  the  force  of  her  own  imprecations.  She  has  brought  with  her,  this 
time,  a  new  character — Ariane — in  the  younger  Comeille's  drama  of  that  name. 
It  is  a  fine  representation  of  moumfhfaiess,  reproach,  despair,  and  indignation,  but  it 
is  less  effective  than  Camille,    Rachel  has  much  to  contend  with.    The  English 

Sublic  like  well  enough  the  light  French  vaudevilles ;  but  the  long,  sleepy  dramas  of 
lacine  and  Comeille  are  not  only  heavy,  but  absolutely  detestable,— unapproachable 
to  those  who  are  not  fiimiliar  with  the  legends  of  antiquity,  and  disgusting  to  those 
who  are ;  for  it  would  be  scarcely  less  reroltixig  to  see  an  idle  vagabond  scratch  his 
name  on  the  Medicean  Venus  with  his  penknife,  than  to  sec  such  puny  weakliugs 
as  Racine  or  Comeille  inscribe  their  names  on  the  ancient  traditions  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  grant  that  these  little  great  men  evinced  much  ingenuity  in  tacking 
their  pieces  together,  and  that  their  dialogue  shews  many  clever  rhetorical  tricks ; — 
we  also  grant  that  these  plays  are  well  adapted  for  Mademoiselle  Rachel ;  for  the 
assertion  (common  enough)  that  she  would  be  so  much  greater  in  Shakspeare, 
seems  to  us  very  questionable ; — ^but  then,  they  are  su£h  a  frightful  infliction ! 
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pearance  of  a  page^  was  leaning  over  the  terrace-wall  on  the 
north  side  of  Windsor  Castle^  and  gazing  at  the  magnificent 
scene  before  him.  On  his  right  stretched  the  broad  green  ex- 
panse,  forming  the  Home  Park^  studded  with  noble  trees,  chiefly 
consisting  of  ancient  oaks,  of  which  England  had  already  learnt 
to  be  proud,  thorns  as  old,  or  older  than  the  oaks,  wide-spreading 
beeches,  tall  elms,  and  hollies.  The  disposition  of  these  trees 
was  picturesque  and  beauti&il  in  the  extreme.  Here,  at  the  end 
of  a  sweeping  vista,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  open  space,  covered 
with  the  greenest  sward,  stood  a  mighty,  broaa-armed  oak,  * 
beneath  whose  ample  boughs,  though  as  yet  almost  destitute  of 
foliage,  while  the  sod  beneath  them  could  scarcely  boast  a  head 
of  fern,  couched  a  herd  of  deer ;  there,  lay  a  thicket  of  thorns 
skirting  a  sand-bank,  burrowed  by  rabbits ;  on  this  hand,  grew 
a  dense  and  Druid-like  grove,  into  whose  intricacies  the  slanting 
sunbeams  pierced ;  on  tnat,  extended  a  long  glade,  formed  by  a 
natural  avenue  of  oaks,  across  which,  at  intervals,  deer  were  pass- 
ing. Nor  were  human  figures  wanting  to  sive  life  and  interest 
to  the  scene.  Adown  the  glade  came  two  keepers  of  the  forest, 
having  each  a  couple  of  buckhounds  with  them  in  leash,  whose 
baying  sounded  cheerily  amid  the  woods.  Nearer  the  castle,  and 
bending  their  wav  towsoxls  it,  marched  a  party  of  fisdconers,  with 
dieir  well-trainea  birds,  whose  skill  they  had  been  approving, 
upon  their  fists,  their  jesses  ringing  as  they  moved  along ;  ^hile 
nearer  still,  and  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  wafi,  was  a 
minstrel,  playing  on  a  rebec,  to  which  a  keeper,  in  a  dress  of 
Lincoln  green,  with  a  bow  over  his  shoulder,  a  quiver  of  arrows 
at  his  back,  and  a  comelv  damsel  under  his  arm,  was  listening. 

On  the  left,  a  view  altogether  different  in  character,  though 
scarcely  less  beautifiil,  was  offered  to  the  gaze.  It  was  formed 
by  the  town  of  Windsor,  then  not  a  third  of  its  present  size,  but 
incomparably  more  picturesque  in  appearance,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  a  long  straggling  row  of  houses,  chequered  black  and 
white,  with  tall  gables  ana  projecting  stories,  skirting  the  west 
and  south  sides  of  the  castle ;  by  the  silver  windings  of  the 
river,  traceable  for  miles,  and  reflecting  the  glowing  hues  of  the 
sky ;  by  the  venerable  college  of  Eton,  embowered  in  a  grove  of 
trees ;  and  by  a  vast  tract  of  weU-wcioded  and  well-cmtivated 
country  beyond  it,  interspersed  with  villages,  churched,  old  halls, 
monasteries,  and  abbeys. 

Taking  out  his  tablets,  the  youth,  after  some  reflection, 
traced  a  few  lines  upon  them,  and  then,  quitting  the  parapet, 
proceeded  slowly,  and  with  a  musing  air,  towards  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  terrace.  He  could  not  be  more  than  fifteen,  perhaps 
not  so  much ;  but  he  was  tall  and  well-grown,  with  slight,  though 
remarkably  well-proportioned  limbs;  and  it  might  have  been 
safelv  predicted,  that,  when  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he 
would  possess  great  personal  vigour.  His  countenance  was  ftiU 
of  thought  and  intelligence ;  and  he  had  a  broad,  lofty  brow. 
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shaded  by  a  profiision  of  light  browD  ringlets,  a  lonff^  straight, 
and  finely-formed  nose,  a  full,  sensitive,  and  well-chiselYed  mouth, 
md  a  pointed  chin.  IIjs  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  somewhat 
melancholy  in  expression,  and  his  complexion  possessed  that  rich, 
clear,  brown  tint,  constantly  met  with  in  Italy  or  Spain,  though  but 
seldom  seen  in  a  native  of  our  own  colder  clime.  His  dress  was 
rich,  but  sombre ;  consisting  of  a  doublet  of  black  satin,  worked 
with  threads  of  Venetian  sold ;  hose  of  the  same  material,  and 
similarly  embroidered ;  a  snirt  curiously  wrought  with  black  silk, 
and  fastened  at  the  collar  with  black  enamelled  clasps ;  a  cloak 
of  black  velvet,  passmented  with  sold,  and  lined  with  crimson 
satin ;  a  flat  black  velvet  cap,  set  with  pearls  and  goldsmith's  work, 
and  adorned  with  a  short  white  plume ;  and  black  velvet  buskins. 
His  arms  were  rapier  and  dagger,  both  having  gilt  and  graven 
handles,  and  sheatns  of  black  velvet 

As  he  moved  along,  the  sound  of  voices  chanting  vespers 
arose  firom  Saint  Greorge's  Chapel ;  and  while  he  pausea  to  listen 
to  the  solemn  strains,  a  door  m  tliat  part  of  the  castle  used  as 
the  Idng's  privy-lodgings,  opened,  ftnd  a  person  advanced  towards 
him.  The  new-comer  had  broad,  brown,  martial-looking  features, 
darkened  still  more  by  a  thick  coal-black  beard,  clipped  short  in 
the  fiuhion  of  the  time,  and  a  pair  of  enormous  moustachios.  He 
was  accoutred  in  a  habereeon,  which  gleamed  firom  beneath  the 
folds  of  a  russet-coloured  mantle,  and  wore  a  steel-cap  in  lieu 
of  a  bonnet  on  his  head,  while  a  long  sword  dangled  firom 
beneath  his  cloak.  When  within  a  few  paces  of  the  youth, 
whose  back  was  towards  him,  and  who  did  not  hear  his  approach, 
he  announced  himself  by  a  loud  cough,  that  proved  the  excel- 
lence of  his  lungs,  and  made  the  old  walls  ring  again,  startling 
the  jackdaws  roosting  in  the  battlements. 

**  What  1  composing  a  vesper  hymn,  my  Lord  of  Surrey  ?^  he 
cried  with  a  laugh,  as  the  otner  hastily  thrust  the  tablets,  which 
he  had  hitherto  held  in  his  hand,  into  his  bosom.  **  You  will 
rival  Master  Skelton,  the  poet-laureate,  and  your  firiend  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  too,  ere  long.  But  will  it  please  your  lordship  to 
quit  for  a  moment  the  society  of  the  celestial  Nine,  and  descend 
to  earth,  while  I  inform  you  that,  acting  as  your  representative, 
I  have  given  all  needful  directions  for  his  majesty's  reception  to- 
morrow." 

**  You  have  not  fiiiled,  I  trust,  to  give  orders  to  the  groom  of 
the  chambers  for  the  lodging  of  my  fiur  cousin.  Mistress  Anne 
Boleyn,  Captain  Bouchier  ?"  inquired  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  a 
significant  smile. 

^*  Assuredly  not,  my  lord  T  replied  the  other,  smiling  in  his 
turn.  *'  She  will  be  lodged  as  royally  as  if  she  were  Queen  of  Eng- 
land.   Indeed,  the  queen's  own  apartments  are  assigned  her." 

"  It  is  well,"  rejomed  Surrey.  **  And  you  have  also  provided 
for  the  reception  of  the  Pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Campeggio?" 

Bouchier  bowed. 

c  2 
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"  And  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  ?"  pursued  the  other. 

The  captain  bowed  again. 

"  To  save  your  lord^p  the  necessi^  of  asking  any  further 
questions,"  he  said ;  ^^  I  may  state  briefly,  that  I  have  done  all 
as  if  you  had  done  it  yourself." 

"  Be  a  little  more  particular,  captain,  I  pray  you,"  said  Surrey. 

«  Willingly,  my  lord,"  replied  Bouchier.  "  In  your  lord- 
ship's name,  then,  as  vice-cnamberlain,  in  which  character  I 
presented  myself^  I  summoned  together  the  dean  and  canons 
of  the  College  of  Saint  Geoi^e,  the  usher  of  the  black- 
rod,  the  governor  of  the  alms-knights,  and  the  whole  of  the 
officers  of  the  household,  and  acquamted  them,  in  a  set  speech, 
which,  I  flatter  myself  was  quite  equal  to  any  that  your  lord- 
ship, with  all  your  poetical  talents,  could  have  delivered,  that 
the  king's  highness  being  at  Hampton  Court,  with  the  two 
cardinals,  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  debating  the  matter  of  divorce 
from  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  proposes  to  hold  the 
grand  feast  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  at  this  his 
castle  of  Windsor,  on  Saint  George's  day, — that  is  to  say,  the  day 
after  to-morrow, — and  that  it  is  merefore  his  majesty's  sovereign 

J)leasiure  that  the  Chapel  of  Saint  George,  in  the  said  castle,  be  set 
brth,  and  adorned  with  its  richest  furniture ;  that  the  high  altar 
be  hung  with  arras  representing  the  patron  saint  of  the  order  on 
horseback,  and  garnished  with  the  costliest  images  and  ornaments 
in  gold  and  silver;  that  the  pulpit  be  covered  with  crimson 
damask,  inwrought  with  flowers-de-luces  of  gold,  portculhces,  and 
roses ;  that  the  royal  stall  be  canopied  with  a  rich  cloth  of  state, 
with  a  haut-pas  beneath  it  of  a  foot  high ;  that  the  stalls  of  the 
knights-companions  be  decked  with  cloth  of  tissue,  with  their 
scutcheons  set  at  the  back ;  and  that  all  be  ready  at  the  hour 
of  tierce, — hord  tertid  vespertind,  as  appointed  by  his  majesty's 
own  statute, — ^at  which  time  the  eve  of  the  feast  shall  be  held  to 


commence." 


•  "  Take  breath,  captain,"  laughed  the  earl. 

"  I  have  no  need,"  replied  Bouchier.  "  Furthermore,  I 
delivered  your  lordship's  warrant  from  the  lord  chamberlain 
to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to  make  ready  and  frmiish  Saint 
George's  Hall,  both  for  the  supper  to-morrow  and  the  grand 
feast  on  the  following  day ;  and  I  enjoined  the  dean  and  canons 
of  the  college,  the  alms-knights,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the 
order,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  occasion.  And  now  having 
fulfilled  my  devoir,  or  rather  your  lordship's,  I  am  content  to 
resign  my  post  as  vice-chamberlain,  to  resume  my  ordinary  one, 
that  of  your  simple  gentleman,  and  to  attend  you  back  to 
Hampton  Court,  whenever  it  shall  please  you  to  set  forth." 

"  And  that  will  not  be  for  an  hour  at  the  least,"  replied  the 
earl ;  "  for  I  intend  to  take  a  solitary  ramble  in  the  Home  Park." 

"  What  I  to  seek  inspiration  for  a  song, — or  to  meditate  upon 
the  charms  of  the  fair  Geraldine,  ch  1  my  lord  ?"  rejoined  Bou- 
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chier.  "  But  I  will  not  question  you  too  shrewdlj.  Only  let  me 
c»uti<»i  you  against  going  near  Kerne's  Oak.  It  is  said  that  the 
demon  nunter  iralks  at  niehtfall,  and  scares,  if  he  does  not  in- 
jure, all  those  who  cross  nis  path.  At  cuifew  toll  I  must  quil 
the  castle,  and  will  then,  with  your  attendants,  proceed  to  the 
Garter,  in  Thames  Street,  where  I  will  await  your  amvaL  J£we 
reach  Hampton  Court  by  midnight,  it  will  be  time  enough,  and 
88  the  moon  will  rise  in  an  hour,  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  ride." 

"  Commend  me  to  Bryan  Bowntance,  the  worthy  host  of  the 
Garter,"  said  the  earl ;  "  and  bid  him  provide  you  with  a  bottle  of 
his  best  sack  in  which  to  drink  my  health." 

"  Fear  me  not,"  replied  the  otner.  "  And  I  pray  your  lord- 
ship not  to  n^ect  my  caution  respecting  Heme  the  hunter. 
In  sober  sooth,  I  have  heard  strange  stories  of  bis  appearance  of 
late,  and  should  not  care  to  go  near  the  tree  after  du-L" 

The  earl  laughed  somewhat  sceptically,  and  the  captain  reite- 
rating his  caution,  they  separated ; — Bouchier  returning  the 
way  he  came,  and  Surrey  proceeding  towards  a  small  drawbridge 
crossii^  the  ditch  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  castle,  and  forming 
a  means  of  communication  with  the  Little  Park.  He  was 
challenged  by  a  sentinel  at  the  drawbridge,  but  on  giving  the 
password,  he  was  allowed  to  cross  it,  and  to  pass  through  a  gate 
on  the  further  side  opening  upon  the  park. 

Bnishhig  the  soft  and  dewy  tur^  wiui  a  footstep  almost  as  light 
and  hounding  as  that  of  a  &wn,  he  speeded  on  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  be  reached  a  noble  beech-tree, 
Btaoditkg  at  the  end  of  a  clump  of  timber.  A  number  of  rabbits 
were  feeding  beneath  it,  but  at  bis  approach  they  instantly 
{duoged  into  their  burrows. 
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Here  he  halted  to  look  at  the  castle.  The  sun  had  sunk  be- 
hind it,  dilating  its  massive  keep  to  ahnost  its  present  height, 
and  tinging  the  summits  of  the  whole  line  oi  ramparts  and 
towers,  since  rebiult  and  known  as  the  Brunswick  Tower,  the 
Chester  Tower,  the  Clarence  Tower,  and  the  Victoria  Tower, 
with  ros^  lustre. 

Flingmff  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  beech-tree,  the  youthM 
earl  indulged  his  poetical  reveries  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
rising,  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  of 
the  south  side  of  the  casde  lay  before  him.  The  view  compre- 
hended the  two  fortifications  recendy  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  York  and  Lancaster  towers,  between  which  stood  a  gate 
approached  bv  a  drawbridge ;  the  Earl  Marshal's  Tower,  now 
styled,  from  the  monarch  in  whose  reign  it  was  erected,  Edward 
the  Third's  Tower ;  the  Black-rod's  lodmigs;  the  Lieutenant's, 
— now  Henry  the  Third's  Tower ;  the  une  of  embattled  walls, 
constituting  the  lodgings  of  the  Alms-Knights;  the  tower 
tenanted  by  the  governor  of  that  body,  and  stm  allotted  to  the 
same  officer ;  Henry  the  Eighth's  Gateway ;  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Garter's  Tower, — the  latter  terminating  the  line  of  build- 
ing. A  few  rosy  beams  tipped  the  pinnacles  of  Saint  George's 
Chapel,  seen  behind  the  towers  above  mentioned,  with  fire ;  but 
with  this  exception,  the  whole  of  the  mighty  fabric  looked  cold 
and  gre  V. 

At  tnis  juncture,  the  upper  gate  was  opened,  and  Ci^tain 
Bouchier  and  his  attendants  issued  firom  it,  and  passed  over  the 
drawbrid^.  The  curfew  bell  then  tolled ;  the  drawbridge  was 
raised ;  the  horsemen  disappeared ;  and  no  sound  reached  the 
listener's  ear,  except  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels  on  the 
ramparts,  audible  in  the  profoimd  stillness. 

The  youthfiil  earl  maae  no  attempt  to  join  his  foUowers,  but 
having  gazed  on  the  ancient  pile  before  him,  till  its  batdements 
and  towers  grew  dim  in  the  twil^ht,  he  struck  into  a  footpath 
leading  across  the  park,  towards  Datchet,  and  pursued  it  until  it 
brought  him  near  a  dell  filled  vdth  thorns,  hollies,  and  underwood, 
and  overhimg  by  mighty  oaks,  into  which  he  unhesitatingly 
plunged,  and  soon  gamea  the  deepest  part  of  it  Here,  owmg 
to  the  thickness  of  the  hollies,  and  the  projecting  arms  of  other 
laige  overhanging  timber,  added  to  the  uncertam  light  above, 
the  gloom  was  almost  impervious,  and  he  could  scarcely  see  a  yard 
before  him*  Still,  he  pressed  on  unhesitatingly,  and  with  a  sort 
of  pleasurable  sensadon  at  the  difficulties  he  was  encountering. 
Suadenly,  however,  he  was  startled  by  a  blue  phosphoric  liffht 
streaming  through  the  bushes  on  die  left,  and,  lookhig  up,  he  be- 
held at  tne  foot  of  an  enormous  oak,  whose  giant  roots  protruded 
like  twisted  snakes  fix)m  the  ba^,  a  wild,  spectral-looking 
object,  possessing  some  slight  resemblance  to  humanitv^  and 
habited,  so  &r  as  it  could  oe  determined,  in  the  skins  of  deer. 
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stnoigely  disposed  about  its  gamit  and  tawny-coloored  limbs. 
On  its  head  was  seen  a  sort  of  celmet,  formed  of  the  skull  of  a 
stag,  frcxn  which  branched  a  laive  pair  of  antlers ;  from  its  left 
ann  bung  a  heavy  and  rusw-looking  chain,  in  the  links  of  which 
burnt  the  phoepnoric  fire  before  mentioned ;  while  on  its  right 
wrist  was  perched  a  large  homed  owl,  with  featheis  erected,  and 
red  staring  e  jes. 

Impressed  with  the  supeisdtious  feelings  common  to  the  age, 
the  young  eari,  fullv  beUeving  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  super* 
natural  being,  could  scarcely,  despite  his  courageous  nature,  which 
DO  ordinary  matter  would  have  shaken,  repress  a  cry.  Croasiiw 
himself  he  repeated,  with  great  ieirency,  a  prayer  agtunst  evu 
BpintB,  and  as  ne  uttered  it,  the  light  was  extmguished,  and  the 
spectral  figure  vanished.  The  rlanking  of  the  chain  was  heard, 
iQcceeded  Dy  the  hooting  of  the  owl ;  then  came  a  horrible  burst 
of  laughter;  then  a  fearml  wail;  and  all  was  silent 

Up  to  this  moment,  the  young  earl  had  stood  still,  as  if  spell- 
bound; but  being  now  convinced  that  the  spirit  had  fled,  he 
mewed  forward,  and,  ere  many  seconds,  emerged  &om  the  brake. 
The  full  moon  was  rising,  as  he  issued  forth,  and  illuminating  the 
^ades  and  vistas,  and  the  calmness  and  beautv  of  all  around 
seemed  at  total  variance  with  the  fearful  visiott  ne  had  just  wit- 
nened.  Throwing  a  shudderiog  glance  at  the  haunted  dell,  he 
was  about  to  hurry  towards  the  castle,  when  a  laige,  lightning- 
scathed  and  solituy  oak,  standing  at  a  little  distance  fi^m  him, 
attracted  his  attention. 
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This  was  the  veiy  tree  connected  with  the  wild  legend  of  Heme 
the  hunter,  which  Captain  Bouchier  had  warned  him  not  to  ap- 
proach, and  he  now  forcibly  recalled  the  caution.  Beneath  it  he 
Eerceived  a  figure,  which  he  at  first  took  for  that  of  the  spectral 
unter ;  but  his  fears  were  relieved  by  a  shout  from  the  person, 
who  at  the  same  moment  appeared  to  catch  sieht  of  him. 

Satisfied  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  had  to  do  with  a  bein^ 
of  this  world,  Surrey  ran  towards  the  tree,  and  on  approaching  it 
perceived  that  the  object  of  his  alarm  was  a  young  man,  of  very 
athletic  pro{K)rtions,  and  evidendy,  from  his  garb,  a  keeper  of  the 
forest* 

He  was  habited  in  a  jerkin  of  Lincoln-green  cloth,  with  the 
royal  badge  woven  in  silver  on  the  breast,  and  his  head  was 
protected  uy  a  flat  green  doth  cap,  omamentckl  with  a  pheasant's 
tail,  lender  his  right  arm  he  carried  a  cross-bow ;  a  long,  silver- 
tipped  horn  was  slung  in  his  baldric ;  and  he  was  armcHl  witn  a  short 
hanger,  or  wood-kniie.  His  features  were  harsh  and  prominent ; 
and  he  had  black  beetling  brows,  a  large  coaise  mouth,  and 
dark  eyes,  lighted  up  with  a  very  sinister  and  malignant  ex- 
pression. 

He  was  attended  by  a  laige,  savage-lookinff  stag-hound,  whom 
he  ^dressed  as  Bawsey,  and  whose  fierceness  nad  to  be  restrained 
as  Surrey  approached. 

^*  Have  you  seen  anything  ?"  he  demanded  of  the  earl. 

**  I  have  seen  Heme  the  hunter  himself,  or  the  fiend  in  his 
likeness,"  replied  Surrey. 

And  he  briefly  related  the  vision  he  had  beheld. 

'*  Ay,  ay,  you  nave  seen  the  demon  hunter,  no  doubt,"  replied 
the  keeper,  at  the  dose  of  the  recitaL  *'  I  neither  saw  the  light, 
nor  heard  the  laughter  nor  the  wailing  cry  you  speak  of;  out 
Bawsey  crouched  at  my  feet,  and  whined,  and  I  knew  some  evil 
thing  was  at  hand.  Heaven  shield  usT  he  exclaimed^  as  the 
hound  crouched  at  his  feet,  and  directed  her  gaze  towards  the 
oak,  uttering  a  low,  ominous  whine.  "  She  is  at  the  same  trick 
again." 

The  earl  glanced  in  the  same  direction,  and  half  expected  to 
see  the  knotted  trunk  of  the  tree  burst  open  and  disdose  the  figure 
of  the  spectral  hunter.  But  nothing  was  visible — at  least  to  mm ; 
though  It  would  seem,  from  the  snaking  limbs,  fixed  eyes,  and 
ghasUv  visage  of  the  keeper,  that  some  appalling  object  was  pre- 
sentea  to  his  gaze. 

*'  Do  you  not  see  him  ?"  cried  the  latter,  at  length,  in  thrilling 
accents — **  He  is  circling  the  tree,  and  blasting  it.  There  I  he 
passes  us  now — do  you  not  see  him  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Surrey ;  "  but  do  not  let  us  tarry  here  longer." 

So  saying,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  keeper's  arm.  The  touch 
seemed  to  rouse  him  to  exertion.  He  uttered  a  fearfiil  cry,  and 
set  off  at  a  quick  pace  along  the  park,  followed  by  Bawsey,  with 
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her  tail  between  her  l^s.  The  earl  kept  up  with  him^  and 
neither  halted  till  they  had  left  the  wizara  oak  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind  them. 

''  And  so  you  did  not  see  him  ?"  said  the  keeper,  in  a  tone  of 
exhaustion,  as  he  wiped  the  thick  drops  from  his  brow. 

"  I  did  not,"  replied  Surrey. 

"  That  is  passing  strange,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  I  myself  have 
seen  him  before,  but  never  as  he  appeared  to-night." 

^'You  are  a  keeper  of  the  forest,  I  presume,  friend?"  said 
Surrey.     ^*  How  are  you  named  ?" 

"  I  am  called  Morgan  Fenwolf,"  replied  the  keeper ;  "  and 
you?" 

I  am  the  Earl  of  Surrey,"  returned  the  young  noble. 
WhatT  exclaimed  Fenwolf,  making  a  reverence ;  ^^the  son 
to  his  grace  of  Norfolk." 

The  earl  replied^n  the  affirmative. 

**  Why  then  you  must  be  the  young  nobleman  whom  I  used  to 
see  so  often  with  the  king's  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  at  the  castle  ?"  rejoined  Fenwolf  "  You  are 
altogether  grown  out  of  my  recollection."  \ 

"  Not  unlikely,"  returned  the  earl.  "  I  have  been  at  Oxford, 
and  have  only  just  completed  my  studies.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  been  at  Windsor  since  the  period  vou  mention." 

*^  I  have  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  at  Oxford, 
likewise,"  observed  Fenwolf. 

**  We  were  at  Cardinal  College  together,"  replied  Surrey. 
"  But  the  duke's  term  was  completed  before  mine.  He  is  my 
senior  by  three  yeais." 

**  I  suppose  your  lordship  is  returning  to  the  castle  ?"  said 
Fenwol£ 

"  No,"  replied  Surrey.  "  My  attendants  are  waiting  for  me  at 
the  Grarter,  and  if  you  will  accompany  me  thither,  I  will  bestow 
a  cup  of  good  ale  upon  you  to  recruit  you  after  the  fiight  you 
have  undeigone.'' 

Fenwolf  signified  his  gratefiil  acquiescence,  and  they  walked 
on  in  silence,  for  the  earl  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  the 
vision  he  had  witnessed,  and  his  compamon  appeared  equally 
abstractedL 

In  this  sort,  they  descended  the  hill  near  Heniy  the  Eighth's 
Gate,  and  entered  Thames-street 


TuRimiQ  off*  OD  the  right,  the  earl  and  his  compsnioo  con- 
tinued to  descend  the  hill,  until  they  came  in  si^t  of  the 
Garter, — a  snug  litde  hostel,  situated  unmediately  beneath  the 
Curfew  Tower. 

Before  the  porch  were  grouped  the  earl's  attendant),  moat  of 
whom  had  dismounted,  and  were  holding  their  steeds  bj  the 
bridles.  At  this  juncture,  the  door  of  the  hostel  opened,  and  a 
&t*  joUy-looking  personage,  with  a  bald  head,  and  busby  grey 
beam,  and  clad  in  a  brown  serge  doublet,  and  hose  to  match, 
issued  forth,  bearing  a  fbaming  jug  of  ^e,  and  a  horn  cup. 
His  appearance  was  welcomed  by  a  joyM  shout  from  the  attend- 
ants. 

"  Come,  my  mastersr  he  cried,  filling  the  hom — "  here  is  a  cup 
of  stout  Windsor  ale,  in  the  which  to  drink  the  health  of  our 
jolly  monarch,  bluff  King  Hal ;  and  there's  no  harm,  I  trust,  in 
calung  bini  so." 

'*  Marry,  is  there  not,  mine  host,"  cried  the  foremost  attendanL   ' 
"  I  spoke  of  him  as  such  in  his  own  hearing  not  long  ago,  and 
he  lui^hed  at  me  in  right  meny  sort  I  love  the  royal  tnuly,  and 
will  dnnk  his  health  gUdly,  and  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn's  to  tmot." 
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And  he  emptied  the  hdrn. 

''They  tell  me  Mistress  Amie  Boleyn  is  coming  to  Windsor 
with  the  king  and  the  kniffhts-companions  to-morrow — ^is  it 
to?"  asked  the  host,  again  fining  the  horn,  and  handing  it  to 
another  attendant 

The  person  addressed  nodded,  but  he  was  too  much  engrossed 
by  the  nom  to  speak. 

**  Then  there  will  be  rare  doings  in  the  castle,''  chuckled  the 
host ;  **  and  many  a  lusty  pot  will  be  drained  at  the  Garter. 
Alack  a  day  I  how  times  are  changed  since  I,  Bryan  Bown- 
tance,  first  stepped  into  my  fiither  s  shoes,  and  became  host 
of  the  Garter,  it  was  in  1501 — twenty-eight  years  ago— when 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  blessed  memory,  ruled  the  land,  and 
when  his  elder  son.  Prince  Arthiu*,  was  alive  Ukewise.  In  that 
year,  the  young  prince  espoused    Catharine  of  Arragon,  our 

E resent  queen,  and  soon  afterwards  died ;  whereupon  the  old 
ing,  not  liking — ^for  he  loved  his  treasure  better  than  his  own 
flesn  —  to  part  with  her  dowry,  gave  her  to  his  second  son, 
Henry,  our  gracious  sovereign,  whom  God  preserve  I  Folks  said 
then  the  match  wouldn't  come  to  good ;  and  now  we  find  they 
spoke  the  truth,  for  it  is  likely  to  end  in  a  divorce." 

**  Not  so  loud,  mine  host  I"  cried  the  foremost  attendant ; 
''  here  comes  our  young  master,  the  Earl  of  Surrey." 

^  Well,  I  care  not,"  replied  the  host,  blufil^  **  I've  spoken 
no  treason.  I  love  my  lung ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  have  a  divorce, 
I  hope  his  holiness  the  pope  will  grant  him  one,  that's  all" 

As  he  said  this,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  within  the  hostel,  and 
a  man  was  so  suddenly  and  so  forcibly  driven  forth,  that  he 
almost  knocked  down  Bryan  Bowntance,  who  was  rushing  in  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  The  person  thus  ejected,  who  was  a 
powerfuUy-built  young  man,  in  a  leathern  doublet,  mth  his  mus- 
cular arms  bared  to  the  shoulder,  turned  his  rage  upon  the  host, 
and  seized  him  by  the  throat  with  a  gripe  that  threatened  him 
with  strangulation.  Indeed,  but  for  the  mtervention  of  the  earl's 
attendants,  who  rushed  to  his  assistance,  such  might  have  been 
hia  fate.  As  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  Bryan  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
mingled  rage  and  surprise,  to  his  assailant — *'  Why,  what's  the 
matter,  Mark  Fy  tton — are  you  gone  mad — or  do  you  mistake  me 
fi>r  a  sheep  or  a  DuUock,  that  you  attack  me  in  this  fiushion  ?  My 
strong  ale  must  have  got  into  jrour  addle  pate  with  a  vengeance. 

**  The  knave  has  been  speaking  treason  of  the  king's  highness," 
said  a  tall  man,  whose  doublet  and  hose  of  the  finest  green  cloth, 
as  well  as  the  bow  and  quivecfiill  of  arrows  at  his  back,  pro- 
claimed him  an  archer — ''and  therefore  we  turned  him  out" 

**  And  you  did  well.  Captain  Barlow,"  cried  the  host 

*'  Call  me,  rather,  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,"  rejoined  the  tall 
archer;  ''for  since  his  majesty  conferred  the  tide  upon  me, 
though  it  were  but  in  jest,  when  1  won  this  silver  bugle,  I  shall  ever 
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claim  it  I  am  always  designated  by  my  iieighbom:8  in  Shoreditch 
as  his  grace ;  and  I  require  the  same  attention  at  your  hands. 
To-morrow  I  shall  have  my  comrades,  the  Marquises  of  Clerken- 
well,  Islington,  Hoffsden,  rancras,  and  Paddington^  with  me,  and 
then  you  will  see  tne  gallant  figure  we  shall  cut" 

"  I  crave  your  grace's  pardon  for  my  want  of  respect,"  replied 
the  host  ^^  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
you  at  the  last  match  at  the  castle-butts  by  the  kine.  But  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  What  treason  hath  Mark  Fytton,  the  butcher, 
been  talking  ?" 

'^  I  care  not  to  repeat  his  words,  mine  host,"  replied  the  duke ; 
'*  but  he  hath  spoken  in  unbecoming  terms  of  his  highness  and 
Mistress  Anne  Boleyn." 

'*  He  means  not  what  he  says,"  rejoined  the  host  "  He  is  a 
loyal  subiect  of  the  king ;  but  he  is  apt  to  get  quarrelsome  over 
his  cups. 

"  Well  said,  honest  Biyan,"  cried  the  duke ;  "you  have  one 
quality  of  a  good  landlord — that  of  a  peacemaker.  Give  the  knave 
a  cup  of  ale,  and  let  him  wash  down  his  foul  words  in  a  health 
to  the  king,  wishing  him  a  speedy  divorce  and  a  new  queen^  and 
he  shall  then  sit  among  us  asain. 

**  I  do  not  desire  to  sit  with  you,  you  self-dubbed  duke,"  re- 
joined Mark ;  "  but  if  you  will  doff  your  fine  jerkin,  and  stand 
up  with  me  on  the  green,  I  will  give  you  cause  to  remember 
layiiuz  hands  on  me. 

**  Well  challenged,  bold  butcher  I"  cried  one  of  Surrey's  at- 
tendants.    "  You  shall  be  made  a  duke  yourself" 

<(  Or  a  cardinal,"  cried  Mark.  "  I  should  not  be  the  first  of 
my  brethren  who  has  met  with  such  preferment"  i 

"  He  derides  the  church  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  r 
cried  the  duke.     "  He  is  a  blasphemer  as  well  as  traitor." 

"  Drink  the  king's  health  in  a  fiill  cup,  Mark,"  interposed 
the  host,  anxious  to  set  matters  rieht,  ''  and  keep  your  mis- 
chievous tongue  between  your  teeth. 

'<  Beshrew  me  if  I  drmk  the  kine's  health,  or  that  of  his 
minion,  Anne  Boleyn  I"  cried  Mark,  ooldly.     "  But  I  will  tell 

irou  what  I  wUl  drink.  I  will  drink  the  health  of  Kin^  Henry's 
awfiil  consort,  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  and  I  will  add  to  it  a  wish, 
diatthe  pope  may  forge  her  marriage  chains  to  her  royal  bus- 
band  raster  than  ever. 

''  A  foolish  wish,"  cried  Bryan.  "  Why,  Mark,  you  are  clean 
crazed  I" 

"  It  is  the  kinff  who  is  crazed,  not  me  I"  cried  Mark.  "  He  would 
sacrifice  his  ri^tfiil  consort  to  his  unlawful  passion ;  and  you, 
base  hirelings,  support  the  tyrant  in  his  wrong^  conduct  I" 

**  Saints  protect  us  I"  exclaimed  Brvan.  "  Why  this  is  flat 
treason.     Mark,  I  can  no  longer  upliola  you." 

"  Not  if  you  do  not  desire  to  share  nis  prison,  mine  host," 
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cried  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch.     *^  You  have  all  beard  him  call 
the  king  a  tyrant     Seize  him,  my  masters." 

"  Let  them  lay  hands  upon  me,  if  they  dare  P  cried  the 
butcher,  resolutely.  *^  I  have  felled  an  ox  with  a  blow  of  my 
fist  before  this,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  shew  them  no  better 
treatment" 

Awed  by  Mark's  determined  manner,  the  bystanders  kept 
aloof. 

'*  I  command  you,  in  the  king's  name,  to  seize  him  I"  roared 
Shoreditch.  *^  K  he  offers  resistance,  he  will  assuredly  be  hanged." 

"  No  one  shall  touch  me  I"  cried  Mark,  fiercely. 

**  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  the  foremost  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey's  attendants.     «  Yield,  fellow  I" 

**  Never!"  replied  Mark  ;  "  and  I  warn  you  to  keep  off." 

The  attendant,  however,  advanced;  but  before  he  could  lay 
hands  on  the  butcher,  he  received  a  blow  fi*om  his  ox-like  fist  that 
sent  him  reeling  backwards  for  several  paces,  and  finally  stretched 
him  at  fiill  length  upon  the  ground.  Uis  companions  drew  their 
swords,  and  would  have  instandy  fallen  upon  tne  sturdy  offender, 
if  Morgan  Fenwolf,  who,  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  standing 
among  the  spectators,  had  not  rushed  forward,  and  closing  with 
Mark  before  the  latter  could  strike  a  blow,  grapplea  with 
him,  and  held  him  fast  till  he  was  secured,  and  his  arms  tied 
behind  him. 

**  And  so  it  is  you,  Morgan  Fenwolf,  who  have  served  me  this 
ill  turn,  eh  ?"  cried  the  butcher,  regarding  him  fiercely.  "  I  now 
believe  all  I  have  heard  of  you." 

**  What  have  you  heard  of  him  ?"  asked  Surrey,  advancing. 

•*  That  he  has  dealings  with  the  fiend, — with  Heme  the  himter," 
replied  Mark.  **  If  I  am  hanged  for  a  traitor,  he  ought  to  be 
burnt  for  a  wizard." 

"  Heed  not  what  the  villain  says,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Shoreditch;  "you  have  captured  him  bravely,  and  I  will 
take  care  your  conduct  is  duly  reported  to  his  majesty.  To  the 
casde  with  him  I  To  the  casue !  He  will  lodge  to-night  in  the 
deepest  dungeon  of  yon  fortification,"  pointing  to  the  Curfew 
Tower  above  them,  "  there  to  await  the  king's  judgment ;  and 
to-morrow  night  it  will  be  well  for  him  if  he  is  not  swinging 
from  the  gibbet  near  the  bridge.     Bring  him  along  I" 

And  foUowed  by  Morgan  Fenwolf  and  the  others,  with  the 
prisoner,  he  strode  up  the  hill. 

Long  before  this.  Captain  Bouchier  had  issued  from  the  hostel, 
and  jomed  the  earl,  and  they  walked  t(^thcr  after  the  crowd. 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch  reached  Henry  the 
Eighth's  Gate,  where  he  shouted  to  a  sentinel,  and  told  him 
what  had  occurred.  After  some  delay,  a  wicket  in  the  gate  was 
opened,  and  the  chief  persons  of  the  party  were  allowed  to  pass 
through  it,  with  the  prisoner,  who  was  assigned  to  the  custody 
of  a  couple  of  arquebusiers. 
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By  this  time,  an  officer  had  arrived,  and  it  was  agreed,  at  the 
BUf^Btion  of  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  to  take  the  oliender  to  the 
Curfew  Tower.  Accordingly,  they  crossed  the  lower  ward,  and 
pasBing  beneath  an  archway  near  the  semicircular  range  of  habi- 
tations allotted  to  the  petty  cononB,  traversed  the  space  before 
the  west  end  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  and  descending  a  short 
flight  of  stone  steps  at  the  left,  and  mreading  a  narrow  passage, 
presendy  arrived  at  the  arched  entrance  in  ttie  Curfew  Tower, 
whose  hoary  walls  shone  brightly  in  the  moonlight. 


They  had  to  knock  for  some  time  against  the  stout  oak  door,  be- 
fore any  notice  was  taken  of  the  summona  At  length,  an  old  man, 
who  acted  as  bellringer,  thrust  his  head  out  of  one  of  the  narrow 
pointed  windows  above,  and  demanded  their  business.  Satisfied 
with  the  reply,  he  descended,  and  opening  the  door,  admitted 
them  into  a  lofty  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  was  composed  of 
stout  planks,  crossed  by  heavy  oaken  rafters,  and  supported  by 
beams  of  the  same  material.  On  the  left,  a  steep,  ladder-like 
flight  of  wooden  steps  ted  to  an  upper  room ;  and  from  a  hole  in 


r^r^^~: 


"  Shall  I  leave  him  the  lamp  ?"  asked  the  bellringer.  "  He 
may  lieguile  the  time  by  reading  the  names  of  former  prisoners 
scratched  on  the  walls  and  in  the  embrasures." 

"  No ;  he  shall  not  even  have  that  miserable  satisfaction," 
Tetiimcd  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch.  "  He  shall  be  left  in  the 
darkness  to  his  own  bad  and  bitter  thoughts." 

With  this,  the  par^  withdrew,  and  the  door  was  fastened  upon 
the  prisoner.  An  arquebusier  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps;  and  the  Earl  of  Siirrey  and  Captain  Bouchier  having  fully 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  proceeded  towards  the  casde  gate.  On 
their  way  thither,  the  earl  looked  about  for  Morgan  Fenwolf;  but 
be  could  nowhere  discern  him.  He  then  passed  through  the 
wicket  with  Bouchier,  and  proceeding  to  the  Garter,  they 
mounted  their  steeds,  and  galloped  off  towards  Datchet,  and 
thence  to  Sluincs  and  Hampton  Court. 
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It  was  late  when  Randulph  returned,  after  a  day  spent  in 
gaiety,  as  usual,  and  on  retiring  to  bis  own  room,  his  first  business 
was  to  take  out  bis  mother's  letter.  Opening  it,  be  eagerly 
scanned  its  contents,  wbich  ran  tbus : — 

"  My  dear  Son, — Tbe  accounts  I  bave  received  of  your  mode 
of  life  bave  eiven  me  inexpressible  uneasiness.  A  mother's 
hopes  are  perhaps  seldom  fulfilled,  and  my  expectations,  I  now 
feel,  were  too  sanguine  ever  to  be  realized.  Still,  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate such  complete  disappointment  as  I  have  experienced. 
With  your  generous  nature  and  quick  impulses,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  at  your  being  led  into  slight  indiscretions ; 
but  that  you  saould  have  plunged  so  deeply  into  dissipation,  and 
connected  yourself  with  persons  so  very  profiigf^te,  gneves  me  to 
the  heart  Your  conduct,  I  believe,  is  mainly  attributHble  to 
bad  advice,  and  therefore,  in  some  degree,  to  be  excused.  Your 
uncle  Trussell  is  not  without  principle,  and  has  a  kindly  disposition, 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment  is  all  he  cares  mr,  and  be  is 
utterly  reckless  of  conseouences.  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently 
guarded  you  against  him,  but  I  now  see  my  error,  and  feel  that  1 
ouffht  never  to  have  introduced  you  to  society  so  dangerous.  My 
reliance  was  in  your  uncle  Abel.  I  persuaded  myself  you 
would  discern  the  good  that  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  that  ex- 
cellent man,  and  anticipated  much  firom  your  introduction  to 
him.  Not  the  least,  therefore,  of  my  affliction  is  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  forfeited  his  good  opinion.  Let  me  hope  it  is  not 
too  late  to  regain  it 

*'  In  your  first  letter  you  spoke  of  Hilda  Scarve  in  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration.  I  bave  oeen  informed  firom  another  source 
that  she  is  as  highly-gifted  as  beautifiil,  and  I  confess  it  would 
have  delighted  me  to  see  you  united  to  her.  I  am  aware  there 
are  obstacles  in  the  way ;  but  they  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
removed.  Here  asain  your  misconduct,  or,  to  give  it  its  mildest 
term,  your  imprudence,  has  been  prejudicial  to  you. 

"  On  another  point — namely,  your  interview  with  the  mysterious 
individual  beneath  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  I  do  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  write. 

**  In  conclusion,  my  dear  son,  I  beseech  you  to  pause  in  your 
headlong  career,  to  abandon  the  worthless  society  you  have  formed, 
and  to  place  yourself  under  the  guidance  of  your  uncle  Abel. 
He  can  save  you.   And  that  he  may  do  so  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

"  Your  most  afiectionate  mother, 

"  Sophia  Crew.'* 

Randulph  read  this  letter  over  and  over  again,  and  each  time 
with  fresh  self-reproaches.  He  thought  his  mother  viewed  his  in- 
discretions in  too  serious  a  light,  but  he  could  not  disguise  fi'om 
himself  that  her  fears  were  well  grounded.  What  chiefly  affected 
him,  however,  was  the  passage  referring  to  Hilda,  and  its  re- 
perusal  caused  him  to  pace  his  chamber  with  agitated  steps. 
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At  last  he  becmne  calmer,  and  sought  his  couch ;  but  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  arose  feverish  and  unrefi^shed. 
His  uncles  were  at  the  breal^fast-table  before  him  ;  but  though 
both  noticed  his  dejected  and  haggard  appearance,  neither  com- 
mented uppn  it  On  the  ^ontraiy,  Trussell  w^is  ^velier  than 
Qsualj  ana  rattled  awaj(  about  the  masquerade  to  be  given  at 
Ranelagh  on  the  following  day,  dilating  upon  the  amusement 
to  be  expected  at  it.    AH  at  once^i  Bandidp^  broke  silence. 

*^  I  do  not  intend  to  so  to  the  masquerade,  uncle,"  he  said. 

**  Not  go  r  exclaimed  xrussell,  laying  down  a  piece  of  broiled 
ham  whicn  he  was  conveying  to  his  mouth*  "  Not  go ! — why  not^ 
in  the  name  of  wonder  ? 

Abel  eyed  his  nephew  pairowly. 

**  I  have  been  too  ipuch  at  suph  places  of  late,"  replied  Ran- 
(hilpih. 

TrusseU  burst  into  a  derisive  laugh. 

*'  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  received  a  dose  of  good 
counsel  from  your  mother,  and  are  labouring  under  its  effects." 

**  I  trust  I  shall  profit  by  the  advice  I  have  received,"  replied 
Bandqlph ;  **  apd  as  the  first  step  towards  it,  I  mean  to  abstain 
fymx  the  masquerade  at  Banelagh." 

Abel  fiistened  his  grey  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  he  would  read  his 
soul,  but  he  made  po  remark. 

**  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Tnissell, — 
f*  do  as  you  please.  I  shan't  attempt  tq  persuade  you.  Bqt  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  convince  you  that  your  mother  is  not  in  a 
condition  tq  judge  of  your  conduct,  ^e  can  only  learn  what 
you  are  doing  by  report ;  and  report  always  exaggerates.  Her 
alarm  is  quite  nattiraL  You  are  a  devilish  handsome  fellow — ^very 
ipuch  hked  by  the  women, — very  much  courted  by  persons  of 
quality.  People  in  the  country  are  terriblv  afraid  of  pretty 
women,  and  great  folks ;  but  you  know  that  both  are  perfectly 
harmless.  My  only  uneasiness  ^bout  you,"  he  added,  with  a  dry 
cough,  and  a  side  glance  at  his  brother,  **  is,  that  your  means  are 
rather  inadequate  to  your  expenses.  But  you  may  be  richer 
one  of  these  days." 

"  I  see  little  prospect  of  it,'*  muttered  Abel. 

"  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  making  a  good  match, 
sir, — but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,"  replied  Trussell. 

**  I  hope  you  don't  allude  to  Beau  Villiers's  cast-off  mistress. 
Lady  Brabazon,"  said  Abel.  *^  I  would  rather  he  married  Kitty 
Conway  than  that  worthless  woman.  There  is  at  least  some 
honesty  about  the  actress." 

**  Do  not  be  apprehensive  on  that  sco^re,  uncle,"  rejoined  Ban- 
dulph,  «<  I  am  not  likely  to  be  so  duped.     My  eyes  aire  opened 

to  my  folly." 

"  How  long  will  they  continue  so  ?"  sneered  Abel.  "  Satietv 
begets  loathing,  but  with  a  firesh  appetite  you  will  begin  anew.'^ 

H  2 
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CHAPTER  THE   THIRD. 

THB  FAIR  TBOMA8IN£'0  VISIT  TO  HILDA.— HER  MTSTEfaOUS  COMMUNICATION. — 
IN  WHAT  WAT,  AND  BY  WHOM,  THE  ATTEMPT  TO  CARRY  OFF  HIIJ>A  WAS 
PRKTBHTBD. — THE  MI8EB  BURIES  HIS  TREASURE  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

DuBiNO  all  this  time,  the  miser  continued  to  lead  precisely  the 
same  life  as  before.     Notwithstanding  his  application  to  Abel 
Beechcrofi,  Jacob  Post  had  not  quitted  his  master's  service  ;  for 
with  all  their  bickerings  and  disagreements,  the  porter  was  strongly 
attached  to  him.     A  word,  moreover,  from  Hilda  had  turned 
the  scale,  and  decided  Jacob  upon  staying.     Thiogs,  therefore, 
went  on  in  their  usual  way.     Di^s  had  contrived,  by  producing 
deeds  and  other  documents,  which  appeared  regularly  executed, 
to  convince  the  miser  that  his  nephew's  account  of  his  circum- 
stances was  correct.     But  the  project  of  the  alliance  was  dropped, 
or  suffered  to  remain  in  abeyance,  and  Hilda  endured  no  further 
annoyance  respecting  it*     But  it  must  not  be  imagined  she  was 
perfectly  tranquil.     On  the  contrary,  she  was  haunted  by  the  re- 
collection of  Randulph,  who  had  made  a  much  deeper  impression 
on  her  heart  than  she  had  at  first  supposed ;  and  though  she  made 
the  strongest  efforts  to  banish  his  image  from  her  thoughts,  they 
were  nnsuccessfiil.     The  very  jealousy  she  had  experienced  in- 
creased the  flame ;  and  her  casual  encounter  with  him  as  she  was 
returning  from  Lady  Brabazon's,  tended  to  keep  it  alive.      She 
saw  nothing  of  him,  and  heard  nothing  of  him,  except  that  her 
father  now  and  then  told  her,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  that  he  had 
become  excessively  dissipated.     But  she  now  began  to  find  ex- 
coses  for  him,   and  blamed  herself  for    having  acted  harshly 
towards  him  on  their  last  interview.     Her  solitary  life,  too,  con- 
tributed to  foster  her  passion.    She  had  little  to  dwell  on  besides 
him,  and  his  image  being  most  frequently  presented  to  her  imagi* 
nation,  insensibly  became  linked  with  her  affections. 

One  morning,  when  her  father  was  from  home,  and  she  was 
sitting  in  her  own  room,  Jacob  tapped  at  the  door,  and  informed 
her  that  the  mercer's  daughter  from  over  the  way.  Miss  Thoma- 
sine  Deade,  was  below,  and  beeged  to  speak  witn  her. 

She  instantly  came  down  stairs,  and  found  the  young  lady  in 
question  awaiting  her,  and  very  finely  dressed,  bemg  attired  in 
a  red  and  yeUow  damask  gown,  with  a  red  satin  stomacher, 
crossed  with  ribands  of  the  same  colour,  great  bunches  of  ri- 
bands at  her  ruffles,  and  a  pretty  little  fly-cap  similarly  bedizened. 
She  was  gazing  round  the  room  with  the  greatest  curiosity,  but 
on  seeing  Hilda,  she  rushed  towards  her,  and  wringing  her  hands, 
exclaimed,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  "  And  is  it  in 
this  miserable  place  that  loveliness  like  yours  is  immured  I  What 
a  mari)le-hearted  tyrant  your  father  must  be  I" 

Hilda  looked  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this 
address. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  pursued  the  fair  Thomasiue,  *^  but  I  am  so 
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horror-Stricken  by  the  sight  of  these  naked  walls,  and  this  desolate 
apartment^  that  I  may,  perchance,  have  expressed  myself  too 
strongly.     Oh  !  how  can  you  exist  here.  Miss  Scarce?"' 

"  Fcontrive  to  do  so,  strange  as  it  may  appear,'''repUed  Hilda, 
smilinff. 

'*  This  is  a  moment  I  have  for  months  sighed  for,**  cried  the  fiur 
Thomasine,  filling  into  a  theatrical  attitude.  ''  I  have  lonaed 
to  commune  with  you  unrestrainedly — to  form  a  strict  firiendsbip 
with  you.  You  will  soon  understand  me,  as  I  understand  yon. 
Yes,  Hilda  Scarye  and  Thomasine  Deacle,  however  dispropor- 
tionate their  rank,  will  be  constant  and  attached  friends.  From 
this  moment  I  devote  myself  to  you.  We  have  both  many  fed- 
in^  in  common.  We  both  love — ^and  have  both  been  dnap- 
pomted ;  or  rather,  our  afiecticms  have  been  betrayed.'" 

**  I  must  beg  you  to  cease  this  absurd  strain.  Miss  Deade,  if 
the  interview  is  to  be  continued,"  replied  Hilda,  somewhat 
haughtily.     "  I  have  neither  loved  nor  been  disiE^pointed.'' 

'*  £^ay,  fear  me  not,"  k^joined  the  fiur  Thomasine.  *'  Your 
secrets  will  be  as  secure  in  my  bosom  as  in  your  own.  I  am  a 
woman,  and  know  of  what  a  woman's  heart  is  composed.  I 
deeply  symnathize  with  you.  I  know  how  tendeiiy  yoQ  love 
Randulph  Crew,  and  how  unworthy  he  has  proved  hmiself  of 
your  regard." 

'*  Reallv,  Miss  Deacle,"  cried  Hilda,  blushing.  "  I  cannot  suffer 
you  to  talk  in  this  way." 

**  I  only  do  so  to  shew  you  that  you  may  have  entire  confidence 
in  me,"  replied  the  fair  Thomasine.  '*  Ah  I  Mr.  Crew  is  very 
handsome, — ^very  handsome,  indeed.  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  in<> 
spiring  a  strone  passion." 

'*  10X1  are  mistaken  in  supposing  he  has  inspired  me  widi  ooe^" 
rejoined  Hilda,  somewhat  piqued.     ^  I  hope  you  do  not  ^ome 

**  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  fair  Thomasine ;  *'  but  if  I  can  do  aught 
to  forward  the  afiair — ^if  I  can  convey  any  message  to  him — 
command  me." 

*^It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  nonsense^"  said  Hilda. 
''If  you  have  nothmg  else  to  speak  to  me  about,  except  Mr. 
Randulph  Crew,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning." 

''  One  object  in  my  coming  nither.  Miss  Scarve,  I  will  frankly 
confess,  was  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and,  I  trust,  form  a  last> 
ing  friendship  with  you,"  replied  the  fair  Thomasine,  somewhat 
discomposed.  ''But  my  chief  motive,"  she  added,  assuming  li 
mysterious  look,  and  lowering  her  voice  to  those  deep  tones  in 
ti^hich  fearful  intelligence  is  announced  in  a  melo-drama,  ''was  to 
infonn  you  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  carry  you  off  to-night  T 

"  Carry  me  off!"  exclaimed  Hilda^  alarmed. 

•*  Ay,  carry  you  off  1"  repeated  the  fiur  Thomasine.  **  Dread-* 
ful,  isn't  it  ?  But  it  is  what  all  heroines,  like  ourselves,  are  subject 
to.    I  may  not  tell  you  who  gave  me  the  intelligence)  but  you 
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It  80  happened,  on  this  particular  night,  that  the  miser,  who 
vfBs  busy  with  -his  papers  and  accounts,  sienified  his  intention 
of  sitting  up  late,  and  ordered  Jacob  to  place  another  farthing 
candle  before  him,  to  be  lighted  when  the  first  was  done.  This 
arrangement  not  suiting  «jacob  at  all,  he  declined  obeying  the 
order,  hoping  his  master  would  eo  to  bed ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 
The  miser  continued  busily  employed  until  his  candle  had  burnt 
into  the  socket,  when  finding  Jacob  had  neglected  to  provide  him 
with  another,  he  went  crumblingly  to  the  cupboard  for  it 
Hearing  him  sdr,  Jacob,  who  was  on  the  alert,  entered  the  room. 

"  Do  you  know  it's  eleven  o'clock,  sir?"  he  said.  **  It's  time  to 
go  to  bed.'* 

**  Go  to  bed  yourself,  you  careless  rascal !"  rejoined  the  miser, 
angrily.  *'I  told  you  1  was  going  to  sit  up,  and  ordered  you  to 
get  me  another  candle.    But  you  neglect  everything — every thiBjc." 

"  No  I  don't,"  replied  Jacob,  gruffly.  "  You're  growin'  wasteml, 
and  it's  my  duty  to  check  you.  You're  Jiurtin'  your  eyes  by  sit- 
tin'  up  so  late.     Come,  go  to  bed." 

'*  What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  this,  rascal  ?"  cried  the  miser, 
sharply  and  suspiciously.  '^You've  some  object  in  view,  and 
want  to  get  me  out  of  the  way.  I  shall  sit  up  late — perhaps,  all 
night." 

Seeing  his  master  resolute,  Jacob,  after  muttering  a  few  in- 
audible words,  withdrew. 

In  another  hour  hepartly  opened  the  door,  and  popped  his 
head  into  the  room.  '  Tlie  miser  was  still  hard  at  work. 

"  Past  twelve  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  momin'!"  he  cried,  mimick- 
ing the  hoarse  tones  of  a  watchman. 

"  What !  still  up !"  cried  the  miser.     "  Get  to  bed  directly." 

"  No,  I  shan't,  replied  Jacob,  pushing  the  door  wide  open, 
and  striding  into  the  room ;  "  it's  not  safe  to  leave  you  up. 
Them  accounts  can  just  as  well  be  settled  to-morrow.  Come,"  he 
added,  marching  to  the  table,  and  taking  up  the  candle,  ^^  I'U  see 
you  to  bed." 

^^  Set  down  the  candle,  rascal!"  cried -the  miser,  rising  in  a 
fury — "  set  it  down  instantly,  or  FU  be  the  death  of  you." 

Jacob  reluctantly  complied,  and  looked  hard  at  him,  scratch- 
ing his  head  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  see  you've  something  on  your  mind,"  cried  the  miser, 
fiercely.  **  Confess  at  once  that  you  intended  to  rob  and  murder 
me.     Confess  it,  and  111  foivive  you." 

"  I've  nothin'  to  confess,"  rejoined  Jacob.  '*  It's  merely  re- 
gard for  your  welfare  as  keeps  me  up.  If  you'd  be  advised  by 
me,  you'll  go  to  bed — but  if  you  wont,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  What  consequences,  sirrah  ?"  cried  the  miser,  angrily.  "Are 
you  master  here,  or  am  I  ?" 

"  You  are,"  replied  Jacob — "  more's  the  pity.  If  anythin' 
h<?ppensj  it's  not  my  fault.     I've  warned  you." 
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'*  Stay,  rascal !"  vociferated  the  misery  who  felt  somewhat 
uneasy — ^'  what  do  you  mean  ? — what  do  you  apprehend  ?^' 

''  I  shan't  tell  you/'  replied  Jacob,  doggedly.  *^  I  can  be  as 
dose  as  you.  You'll  know  if  you  stay  up  long  enough.''  So 
saying,  he  disappeared. 

The  miser  was  seriously  alarmed.  Jacob's  mysterious  conduct 
was  wholly  incomprehensible.  He  had  never  acted  so  before, 
and  after  debating  with  himself  what  it  would  be  best  to  do,  Mr. 
Scarve  resolved  to  fetch  his  sword,  and  remain  on  the  watch. 
Accordingly,  he  crept  ujp-stairs,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
weapon,  and  as  he  passed  the  ladies'  chamber,  on  his  return,  he 
heard  them  stirring  within  it,  while  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Clinton 
issuing  irom  the  keyhole,  said,  "  Jacob,  have  they  been  here  ?" 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  miser  in  a  whisper,  which  he  tried  to 
make  as  like  the  porter's  gruff  voice  as  possible. 

Fully  satisfied  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot,  but  fearful  of 
being  subjected  to  further  interrogations,  wnich  might  lead  to 
his  discovery,  if  he  stayed  longer,  the  miser  hurried  down 
stairs,  muttering  as  he  went — "  Here's  a  pretty  piece  of  work ! 
That  rascal  Jacob  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  I'll  discharge  him 
to-morrow  morning.  But  first,  to  find  out  what  it  means.  How 
lucky  I  chanced  to  sit  up !    It*s  quite  providential" 

Resuming  his  seat  at  the  table,  he  nlaced  the  sword  before 
him,  and  went  on  vnth  his  accounts.  The  door  was  left  partially 
ajar,  so  that,  being  very  quick  of  hearing,  he  coula  detect 
the  slightest  sound.  One  o'clock,  howeter,  arrived,  and  the. 
house  remained  undisturbed.  Another  half  hour  passed  by — 
btill,  no  one  came.  His  second  candle  had  burnt  low,  and  he 
was  calculating  with  himself  whether  he  should  light  a  third,  or 
remain  in  the  dark,  when  footsteps  were  distinctly  heard  on  the 
stairs.  He  snatched  up  the  sword,  and  rushed  to  the  door, 
where  he  encountered  Jacob  with  his  crabstick  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh !  I've  caught  you,  rascal,  have  I  ?"  he  cried,  seizing  him, 
and  placing  the  swora  at  his  throat. 

**  Leave  go !"  said  Jacob,  dashing  him  off — "  Don't  you  hear 
'cm  ?  They've  come  to  carry  off  your  daughter."  Ana  snatch- 
inflMthe  candle  from  him,  he  darteu  up  stairs. 

Tlie  miser's  house  consisted  of  two  stories,  exclusive  of  the 
attics.  His  own  bed-room  and  that  of  his  daughter  lay  on  the 
second  floor.  The  attics  were  wholly  unoccupied,  and  filled 
with  old  lumber,  which  no  one  but  himself  would  have  har- 
boured. The  doors  were  kept  constantly  locked,  and  the  win- 
dows boarded  up.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  parties  who 
had  got  into  the  nouse,  had  effected  an  entrance  firom  the  roof. 
Indeed,  Jacob  soon  after  found  this  to  be  the  case.  On  reach- 
iog  the  landing,  he  perceived  three  masked  figures  descending 
the  stairs.  Tiic  foremost  of  them,  a  slightly  built  person,  rather 
gaily  attired,  and  provided  with  a  lantern,  turned  to  his  compa- 
nion, and  said,  **  'ron  rep  I  we're  discovered,  and  had  better  l>eat 
a  retreat" 
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be,  he  kept  them  to  himeeIC  The  attempt,  however,  alarmed 
hira  on  another  account  K  his  house,  which  he  had  con- 
rideied  securely  barricaded,  could  be  so  easily  entered,  other 
equally  lawless  characters,  and  whose  aim  miffht  be  plunder,  could 
obtam  admission.  He  had  large  sums  witn  him,  for  with  the 
true  avaricious  spirit,  he  loved  to  see  and  to  handle  his  gold,  and 
not  even  the  loss  of  interest  could  induce  him  to  part  with  it 
Resolving  to  hide  his  treasure  where  it  could  not  be  discovered, 
on  the  rollowing  night,  when  he  concluded  all  were  *at  rest, 
lie  crept  stealthily  down  stairs  with  two  heavy  money-bags 
on  his  back.  With  some  effort,  for  the  lock  was  verynisty,  he 
opened  the  door  of  an  old  disused  wine  cellar.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  but  an  empty  barrel^  which  lay  in  one  comer. 
Havinff  looked  anxiously  round,  to  see  that  he  was  not  watched, 
he  laid  down  the  bags,  and  crept  up  stairs  for  two  more.  These 
were  heavier  than  the  first,  and  ne  laid  them  down  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  He  had  to  go  back  a  third  time,  and 
returned  equally  laden.  He  then  repaired  to  a  smaU  coal-hole 
adj(»ning,  where  was  deposited  a  scanty  supply  of  fuel,  which 
scanty  as  it  was,  he  intended  should  last  for  many  months  to 
come,  and  provided  himself  with  a  shovel  «id  an  old  broom.  A 
fourth  ascent  supplied  him  with  a  box,  in  which  he  placed  the 
bags,  and  he  then  commenced  operations  upon  the  floor  of  the 
ceUar.  With  great  difficulty,  for  he  work^  with  the  utmost 
caution,  he  eot  out  a  few  bricks,  and  then  his  task  became  easier. 
Having  made  a  hole  sufficiently  deep  to  hold  the  box,  he  de^ 
positea  it  within  it,  and  covering  it  over  with  earth,  restored  the 
oricks  as  well  as  he  could  to  their  places,  jumping  upon  them 
and  ptessing  them  down  with  his  feet  Lastly,  he  swept  'all  the 
looae  earth  together,  and  tossed  it  into  the  empty  barrel.  More 
than  an  hour  was  thus  employed,  and  when  all  was  over»  he 
leaned  asainst  the  wall  in  a  complete  state  of  exhaustion.  While 
thus  restmg  himself  his*  eye  wandered  to  the  door,  which  was 
slighdy  lyar,  and  he  thowht  he  perceived  some  one  behind  it  In- 
stantly darting  towards  it/he  threw  it  wide  open,  and  beheld  Jacob. 

<«  Villain  T  he  shrieked,  raising  his  shovel, — **  I'll  murder  you  T 

**  No,  you  wont,"  repUed  Jacob,  dauntlessly. 

**  What  have  you  seen,  rascal  V  cried  the  miser,  trembling 
with  fury.     '<  TeQ  me  that— speak  I" 

**  Put  down  the  shovel,  and  dien  I  will,  but  not  otherwiK,"  an* 
swered  Jacob.  "  Well,  then,"  he  added,  as  the  request  was  com- 
plied with,  "  I've  seen  you  bury  a  box." 

"  You  have  P  screamed  the  miser.  **  And  you  know  what  it 
oontainsT 

^  I  do,**  replied  Jacob.  '*  Some  one  always  sees  these 
things;  and  it's  well  for  you,  and  those  to  come  after  you,*-^ 
that,  in  this  case,  it  was  an  honest  man  like  me.*' 
"  ''  An  honest  man  I"  cried  the  miser,  ironically.  *'  Such  a  one 
would  be  asleep  in  his  bed  at  this  hour>  and  not  piying  into  his 
master's  affairs." 
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"  And  what  should  his  master  be  dom\  eh  ?"  retorted  Jacob. 
.'^  Shouldn't  he  be  in  bed,  too,  instead  o'  creepin'  about  his  house 
as  if  he  was  doin*  some  guilty  deed,  and  afraid  o^  bein*  detected? 
Which  is  worse,  him  as  buries  money,  or  him  as  looks  on  while 
it's  buried  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir, — ^in  my  opinion,  he  who 
acts  so  deserves  to  be  robbed.  Nay,  I'm  not  goin'  to  rob 
Tou.  Don't  be  afraid  I  But  I  repeat,  you  deserve  to  be  robbed 
What  was  money  made  for  ? — ^not  to  be  buried  there.  Spend 
it,  and  give  yourself  comfort  You  haven't  many  years  to  live ; 
and  then  you  may  be  put  where  you've  put  your  gold.  But  I 
preach  to  a  deaf  ear." 

While  Jacob  was  speaking,  the  miser  remained  leaning  on  the 
shovel,  as  if  considering  what  he  should  do.  At  length,  he 
groaned  out — "  Well,  you've  baffled  my  design,  Jacob.  l>ig  up 
the  chest  1" 

"  No  I  wont,"  was  the  surly  reply. 

«  You  wont  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Jacob,  "  I'll  not  be  art  or  part  in  anythin'  of 
the  sort.  He  as  hides  may  fincL  Since  you've  buried  the 
treasure,  e'en  let  it  rest.     The  secret's  safe  with  me." 

"  Will  you  swear  it?"  cried  the  miser,  eagerly. 

••  I  will,  if  that'll  content  you,"  replied  Jacob. 

"  I'll  trust  you,  then,"  rejoined  Scarve. 

**  Only  because  you  can't  help  yourself,"  muttered  Jacob. 

The  miser  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but  quitting  the 
cellar,  locked  the  door,  and  fastened  the  padlock  outside. 

"  You'll  never  enter  this  place  without  my  leave,  Jacob,"  he 
cried — "  nor  betray  my  secret  ?" 

"  I've  sworn  it,  replied  the  porter,  gruffly.  And  he  turned 
off  into  his  own  room,  while  the  miser  went  up  stairs  with  a  heavy 
heart 

Some  days  after  this  occurrence.  Sir  Norfolk  Salusbury  called 
upon  Hilda.  The  Welsh  baronet  was  rather  a  favourite  with 
the  miser,  for  though  they  had  few  qualities  in  common,  yet 
Sir  Norfolk's  pecuhar  character  suited  him.  He  never  asked  a 
&vour — ^never  wanted  to  borrow  money — never  required  any 
refreshment  All  these  circumstances  recommended  nim  to  the 
miser's  good  opinion.  With  Hilda  he  was  a  still  greater  favourite. 
She  liked  his  stately,  old-fashioned  manner ;  and  though  she  could 
have  dispensed  with  some  of  his  formality,  she  preferred  it  to 
the  familiarity  of  the  few  persons  of  quahty  whom  she  had  en- 
countered. 

On  the  present  occasion,  afler  much  circumlocution.  Sir 
Norfolk  informed  the  miser  that  there  was  to  be  a  masquerade, 
or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  a  grand  assemblage  of  personated  characters 
in  masks"  in  a  few  days  at  Ranelagh,  and  he  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  his  dauguter  to  it. 

*'  It  is  a  useless  expense,"  muttered  the  miser. 

^^  I  confess  I  should  like  to  go  very  much,"  said  Hilda.     **  I 
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have  never  seen  a  masquerade ;  and  I  am  told  those  at  Ranelagh 
are  magnificent'' 

^'This  will  be  unnsually  ma^ifieent^"  replied  Sir  Norfolk; 
''  and  as  you  have  expressed  a  wish  on  the  subject,  I  will  procure 
yon  a  masquerading  habit,  and  a  ticket,  if  your  father  will 
allow  you  to  go." 

''  In  that  case  I  see  no  objection,*'  said  the  miser,  "  provided  I 
am  not  obliged  to  accompany  her.     I  abominate  such  fooleries." 

''I  will  gladly  undertake  the  cnration  of  her,"  said  Sir 
Norfolk. 

''And  you  are  the  only  man  I  would  trust  her  with,  Sir 
Norfolk,"  rejoined  Scarve.  **  I  know  you  will  take  as  much  care 
of  her  as  I  could  myselC" 

-Sir  Norfolk  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  a  stately  bow. 
And  then  it  was  then  arranged,  to  Hilda's  great  satisfaction,  that 
a  court  dress-maker  should  wait  upon  her  on  the  following 
day,  to  prepare  her  a  dress  for  the  masquerade.  All  were  pleased 
with  the  arrangement;  and  the  miser  was  in  hiffh  glee  that  he 
had  obliged  his  daughter  without  putting  himseu  to  trouble  o( 
expense ;  while  Sir  Norfolk  was  equally  gratified  in  being  able 
to  afford  pleasure  to  his  fair  cousin. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  PBOOmSSS  OP  MB.  CBn>P8'8  LOyE-AFFAUI. — MB.  BATHBONE  APPEABfl  OK  THE 
0CEKE. — 8TBATAGBM  OF  THE  VALET. — MB.  JOKES  VISITS  THE  WIDOW. — THE 
MAa<lireBAOB  AT  BAMSLAOH,  WITH  THE  VABIOU8  INCIDENTS  THAT  OC- 
CUBBBD  AT  IT. 

Mr.  Crtfps  still  continued  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Nettleship,  and  had  made  such  progress  in  her  affections,  that 
on  Mr.  Rathbone's  return  from  the  countrv, — an  event  which  oc- 
curred about  ten  days  after  the  memorable  visit  to  Marjlebone 
Gardens, — she  told  him  she  feared  she  could  not  fulfil  her  en- 
gagement with  him,  and  besought  him  to  allow  her  to  break  it 
on;  But  Mr.  Rathbone  declared  he  would  do  no  such  thin?, 
and  reminded  her  of  a  trifling  penalty  of  three  thousand  pounds 
which  was  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  marriage-contract  on 
her  part  He  then  upbraided  her  warmly  with  inconstancy ; 
recalled  to  her  recollection  the  professions  of  regard  she  had  once 
expressed  for  him ;  and  concluded  by  vowing  to  be  the  death  of 
his  rival.  Mrs.  Nettleship  bore  his  reproaches  with  the  utmost 
composure ;  but  on  hearing  his  final  threat,  she  uttered  a  faint 
scream,  and  sank  overcome  by  emotion  into  a  chair.  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  offered  her  no  assistance ;  but  clapping  his  hat  fiercely  on 
his  head,  and  flourishmg  his  stick  in  a  menacing  manner,  hurried 
out  of  the  room. 

^'  Oh  la  r  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nettleship,  getting  up  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  **  there  will  be  a  duel — a  sanguinary  duel — and  I 
shall  have  caused  it,  wretched  woman  that  I  am  I" 
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But  no  duel  ensued — ^perhaps  to  the  widow's  disappcuntnient. 
On  being  made  acquainted  with  the  precise  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  ignorance,  Mr, 
Cripps  looked  very  grave,  and  advised  heron  no  account  to  come 
to  a  decided  rupture  with  Mr.  Rathbone. 

**  But  the  three  thousand  pounds  can  make  no  difference  to 
Youj  Mr.  Willars,"  said  Mrs.  Ifettleahip — ''better  pay  it,  and 
have  done  with  him." 

**  On  no  account,  my  angel,"  replied  her  admirer.  '<  We  must 
manage  to  outwit  him,  and  obtain  his  consent" 

And  strai^  to  say,  the  cunning  valet  did  contrive,  not  only  not 
to  quarrel  with  his  rival,  but  even  to  make  a  friend  of  him.  Fore- 
seemg  that  Mr.  Rathbone  would  infallibly  find  out  who  he  was, 
and  expose  him,  he  determined  to  be  bemrehand  with  him,  and 
he  therefore  told  the  widow  that  he  had  concocted  a  scheme^  by 
which  he  was  certain  of  outwitting  her  affianced  suitor ;  but  it 
was  necessarv  to  its  success  that  he  should  assume  the  part  of  his 
own  vdet,  Crackenthorpe  Cripps. 

''  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  being  taken  for  a  walet  at  al]« 
Mr.  Willars,"  said  Mrs.  Nettleship — ''  and  I  can't  see  what  pur* 
pose  it'll  answer  ?" 

*'  It  is  indispensable  to  my  scheme,  mv  angel,"  replied  Mr. 
Cripps.  ''You  know  these  things  are  always  so  managed  in 
the  comedies,  and  they  are  the  best  models  one  can  follow.  Mas- 
ters constantly  put  on  their  servants'  clothes,  and  servants  those 
of  their  masters.  Nothine  more  common  both  on  the  stage,  and 
off  it  And  only  think  it  we  can  trick  him  out  of  the  diree 
thousand  I" 

"  Ah^  that  would  be  something,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ship.  "  I  must  have  been  a  fool  to  enter  into  such  an  engage- 
ment    But  I  thought  I  loved  him  then." 

"  You  must  indeed  have  been  wanting  in  your  usual  judgment, 
sweetheart,"  replied  Mr.  Cripps;  "but  you  hadn't  seen  me. 
The  only  course  now  left  is  to  out-manoeuvre  the  insensible 
dolt,  and  that,  depend  upon  it,  we'll  do.  The  idea  of  personating 
mv  valet  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  address  of  the  drunken  old 
fellow  we  met  in  Marylebone  Gardens*" 

"  I  recollect,"  replied  Mrs.  Nettleship.  "  He  called  you  his 
nephew— said  your  name  was  Cripps — and  that  you  were  Mr. 
WOlars's  walet  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  happened  yes- 
terday." 

"  Disagreeable  occurrences  always  dwell  in  one's  remembrance 
longer  than  pleasant  ones,"  rejoined  the  valet,  forcing  a  laugh. 
"  You  must  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Rathbone  as  Mr.  Cripps.  Leave 
him  to  find  out  the  rest" 

The  device  worked  exactly  as  its  contriver  desired  and  an- 
ticipated. Mr.  Rathbone  was  astounded  when  he  learnt  that  his 
riviu  was  a  valet ;  and  he  was  so  staggered  by  Mr.  Cripns's  dress, 
assurance,  and  deportment,  that  he  was  firmly  convincea  he  was  a 
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ffendemaii  in  disffuise.  The  inquiries  he  made  only  added  to 
Eis  perplexity.  He  ascertained  that  Beau  Villiers  had  a  valet 
named  Cripps ;  but  the  description  eiyen  of  him  did  not  tally 
with  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  rfettleship's  lover,  and  at  last  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  interloper  was  the  master  and  not  the 
man. 

*'  I  tell  YOU  what,  Mrs.  ^ettleship,''  he  said  one  day,  '^  this  gay 
admirer  of  yours  isn't  what  he  pretends  to  be." 

^'  Indeed,  Mr.  Rathbone  I"  exclaimed  the  widow,  smiling. 
«  What  is  he,  then  ?" 

A  great  rake  and  coxcomb,*'   replied   the  other,  angrily. 

He's  his  own  master.  No,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly — he's  dis- 
guised  as  his  walet — that's  it." 

*' What  db  you  mean,  Mr.  Rathbone?"  simpered  the  widow. 
**  I  declare  I  don't  understand  you." 

**  Why,  I  mean  that  this  walet — this  Mr.  Cripps,  as  you  sup* 
pose  him,  is  no  walet  at  all,"  replied  Rathbone.  ^^  He's  Mr. 
Willars,  the  great  beau." 

"  Oh,  youTe  entirely  mistaken,  Mr.  Rathbone,"  said  the  widow, 
smilinff. 

<'  I  nope  he  means  honourably  ly  you,  that's  all,"  sneered 
Rathbone.  *'  Ah  I  here  be  comes,"  ne  added,  as  Mr.  Cripps  entered 
the  room.    '^  Tour  most  obedient,  Mr.  Willars." 

"  My  name  is  Cripns,  sir, — Crackenthorpe  Cripps,  at  your 
service,"  replied  the  valet,  with  a  smirk  of  satisfaction. 

''Poh!  poh!  nonsense! — don't  crack-jaw  me,"  cried  Rath- 
bone— ^'  I  (now  better.  You.  can't  impose  on  me,  sir.  I  know 
a  gentleman  from  a  walet  when  I  see  him." 

**  Your  opinion  is  too  flattering,  sir,  to  allow  me  to  be  angry 
at  it,"  replira  Mr.  Cripps,  bowing  profoundly. 

**  There ! — that  bow  alone  would  convict  you,"  cried  Rath- 
bone.    **  Who  ever  saw  a  walet  make  his  honours  in  that  style." 

**  Do  me  the  favour  to  try  my  snush,"  said  Mr.  Cripps,  taking 
out  the  beau's  Imndsomest  box>  which  he  had  borrowed  for  the 
occasion. 

**  Further  proof,"  exclaimed  Rathbone ;  '^  look  at  that  snuff- 
box set  with  orilliants  I — those  rings  on  his  fingers ! — Very  like 
a  walet»  indeed." 

*^  You  shall  have  it  all  your  own  way*  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cripps, 
anin  bowing — '*  but  there  s  an  old  gentleman  outside,  who  wiU 
t^  you  you  are  mistaken." 

'<An  accomplice,  I'll  be  sworn,"  cried  Rathbone.  <^But  I 
should  like  to  see  him."  And  proceeding  to  the  passage,  he  re- 
turned the  next  moment  with  Mr.  Jukes,  while  Mr.  Cripps  seated 
himself,  and  winked  significantly  at  the  widow.  On  entering 
the  room,  the  old  butler  glanced  round  it  curiously. 

'<  Well,  air,  you  look  lixe  a  servant,  at  all  eventi^"  cried  Mr. 
Rathbone.  "  rray  who  is  the  individual  before  us  ?i—who  is  be  ?" 

**  I'm  sorry  to  betray  him,  because  he's  my  own  kinsmanj" 
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replied  Mr.  Jukes ;  *^  but  I  cannot  suffer  him  to  practise  an  im« 
position  on  a  respectable  lady." 

''  Who  do  you  say  he  is  ?"  demanded  Rathbone. 

"  I  repeat,  I'm  sony  to  expose  him,"  replied  Mr.  Jukes — "  but 
the  truth  must  be  told.  He's  my  nephew,  Crackenthorpe  Cripps, 
chief  valet  to  Mr.  Villiers." 

''There,  sir,  I  told  you  my  statement  would  be  corroborated," 
said  Mr.  Cripps,  winking  at  the  widow. 

''Why,  does  he  o¥m  mat  his  name  is  Cripps?^  said  the  butler, 
in  astonishment. 

*^  He  would  make  us  believe  so,"  replied  Rathbone ;  ''  but  we 
know  as  yourself  you  old  deceiver,  that  it's  Willars." 

The  butler  looked  thoroughly  mystified. 

"  Ton  rep  I  this  is  vasdy  amusing,"  said  Mr.  Cripps,  helping 
himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  clearing  his  point-laced  cravat 
from  the  dust 

"  And  so  you,  ma'am,  are  aware  of  the  real  name  of  this  young 
man  ?"  said  Mr.  Jukes,  turning  to  the  widow. 

''  I  am,"  she  replied,  significantly. 

''  And  so  am  I,    added  Rathbone,  coughing  drily. 

"Then  I've  nothing  further  to  say,"  retiumed  Mr.  Jukes. 
"  Whatever  constniction  may  be  put  upon  my  visit,  Cracken- 
thorpe, I  only  came  here  to  serve  you." 

"  rtfo  doubt,  my  good  man,  no  'doubt,"  replied  Rathbone. 
"  But  don't  imagine  you've  deceived  me." 

"  So  that  I've  convinced  the  lady,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied," 
said  Mr.  Jukes,  taking  his  leave. 

"Very  well  contrived,  Mr.  Willars — exceedingly  well,  sir," 
said  Ratnbone — "  but  it  wont  do.  I  saw  at  once  he  was  one  of 
your  people." 

"  You  are  a  man  of  great  discernment,  truly,  sir,"  reJplied  Mr. 
Cripps.     "  Pray  take  a  pinch  of  snush  before  you  go.'" 

"rm  afraid  you  spend  your  wages  in  snuff,  sir,"  laughed 
Rathbone.  And  plunging  nis  fingers  into  the  box,  he  quitted 
the  room,  chuckling  to  himself. 

"Capitally  done,  'pon  repT'  cried  Mr.  Cripps.  "The  old  fel- 
low couldn't  have  played  his  part  better." 

"  And  was  he  really  engaged  to  do  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Nettleship. 
"  Well,  I  declare  he  quite  took  me  in.  But  you  see  Mr,  Rath- 
bone is  too  good  a  judge  to  be  imposed  upon.  He  knows  the 
true  gentleman  when  he  sees  him." 

"  All  is  going  exactly  as  I  could  wish  it,  my  angel,"  replied 
Mr.  Cripps.  "  Before  a  month  has  passed,  I'll  make  him  give 
up  the  contract" 

"  Heigho  1"  exclaimed  the  widow,  "  I  wish  it  was  over." 

Mr.  Cripps  had  thus  completely  accomplished  his  purpose. 
His  rival  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  Mr.  Villiers ;  and 
he  was  one  of  those  obstinate  persons  who  always  persist  in  an 
error,  even  against  the  evidence  of  their  senses.     Tne  valet  took 
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care  to  humour  the  idea.  While  persisting  in  giving  his  real 
name^  and  representing  himself  in  his  true  character,  Mr.  Cripps 
demeaned  himself  in  such  sort  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  sagacious  tallow-chandler  that  his  actual  rank  and 
position  were  widely  difiPerent  Nothing,  however,  surprised  the 
valet  more  than  the  kindly  manner  in  which  his  rival  behaved 
to  him.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  he  began  to  suspect  some 
treachery  must  be  intended  against  him,  and  resolvea  to  be  on 
his  guard.  But  whatever  secret  opinions  the  two  persons  might 
entertain  of  each  other,  ostensibly  they  were  excellent  friends, 
and  constantly  went  to  places  of  amusement  together.  When  the 
masouerade  at  Ranelagh  was  announced,  Mrs.  Nettleship  in- 
stantly signified  her  intention  of  attending  it,  and  Mr.  Cripps,  em- 
boldened by  his  former  good  luck,  unhesitatingly  undertook  to 
escort  her.  Mr.  Rathbone,  of  course,  was  included  in  the  party, 
and  he  not  only  begged  to  be  permitted  to  pav  for  the  tickets, 
but  to  give  them  a  supper  on  the  occasion.  With  apparent  re- 
luctance, Mr.  Cripps  assented  to  the  proposal;  and  they  then 
arrangecl  the  characters  they  should  represent.  The  valet  being 
an  excellent  dancer,  thought  he  should  appear  to  advantage  as 
harlequin,  and  as  Mrs.  Nettleship,  notwithstanding  her  bulk,  still 
boasted  considerable  agility,  she  readily  undertook  to  play  colum- 
bine. The  part  of  the  humpbacked  lover  was  offeree!  to  Mr. 
Rathbone,  and  accepted  by  him. 

Tiiere  were  yet  two  otner  persons  whom  the  irresistible  mas- 
querade threatened  to  draw  into  its  vortex.  These  were  the  fair 
Thomasine  and  Peter  Pokerich.  For  more  than  two  years  the 
mercer's  daughter  had  been  dying  to  see  a  masquerade ;  and  the 
moment  she  iieard  of  the  grand  entertainment  in  Question,  she 
attacked  her  father  on  the  subject,  and  never  allowed  him  to  rest 
till  he  promised  to  let  her  go.  Peter  Pokerich  required  no  soli- 
citation to  induce  him  to  accompany  her,  being  as  eager  as  her- 
self for  the  spectacle.  Mr.  Cripps  had  imparted  to  him  his 
design ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  all  go  together. 
Only  one  difficulty  existed, — namely,  that  the  fair  Thomasine 
had  selected  the  part  of  columbine.  But  this  objection  was  got 
over  by  Mr.  Cripps,  who  declared  he  could  dance  very  well  with 
both  of  them.  The  little  barber  himself  would  have  preferred 
playing  harlenuin,  but  as  Mr.  Cripps  had  appropriated  the  part, 
be  was  obligea  to  be  content  with  that  of  clown. 

At  length,  the  day  so  much  wished  for  by  the  principal  per- 
sonages in  this  history,  and  by  many  hundreds  besides,  arrived. 
It  was  the  second  Thursday  in  July,  and  a  more  joyous  and 
auspicious  day  never  ushered  in  a  festival.  This  was  the  more 
fortunate,  because  the  early  part  of  the  entertainment  was  to 
take  place  out  of  doors.  The  fete  commenced  at  two  o'clock ; 
but  long  before  that  hour,  the  road  to  Chelsea  was  crowded  with 
coaches,  chariots,  chairs,  and  vehicles  of  every  description.  Tlie 
river,  too,  was  thronged  with  boats,  filled  with  masquers,  and  pre^ 
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and  pink  silk  hose.  His  face  was  painted  in  red  and  white 
streaks.  Like  the  others^  he  was  in  tip-top  spirits,  and  the 
whole  party  proceeded  to  Ranelagh,  which  was  not  far  distant, 
killing  and  jesting  with  each  other  merrily. 

They  found,  the  road  from  town  completely  stopped  up  by  a 
lino  01  carriages,  while  the  throng  of  spectators  on  toot  rendered 
it  di£Scult  to  get  on.  The  familiarities  of  the  crowd  were  almost 
unsupportable.  Not  a  coach  or  a  chair  was  suffered  to  pass 
without  its  occupant  being  inspected  by  the  curious,  who  in  many 
cases  compelled  those  they  annoyed  to  let  down  the  windows, 
that  they  might  have  a  better  view  of  their  dresses. 

By  dint  of  elbowing  and  squeezing,  assisted  by  the  wand  and 
knobbed  stick,  the  party  contrived  to  move  slowly  forward ;  and 
as  they  did  so,  they  had  ample  opportunity  of  glancing  at  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  different  vehicles.  Mr.  Cripps  very  soon  distin- 
guished his  master^s  gilt  chariot;  but  he  aid  not  turn  aside, 
as  his  mask  and  dress  ensured  him  from  detection.  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ship  was  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  the  equipage,  and  recalling 
the  features  of  the  beau,  who  was  wrapped  in  a  sky-blue  domino, 
and  wore  a  Spanish  hat  and  feathers,  but  kept  his  mask  in  his 
hand,  said,  "  Why  that's  the  fine  gentleman  who  spoke  to  you  in 
MaiVbone  Gardens.     What's  his  name  ?" 

"Odd  enough!  the  same  as  my  own — ^Villiers,"  replied  Mr. 
Cripps.  "  He's  a  first  cousin  of  mine, — and  we're  considered 
very  much  alike." 

By  the  side  of  Mr.  Villiers  sat  Sir  Singleton  Spinke.  The  an- 
tiquated beau  was  so  metamorphosed,  that  Mr.  Cripps  scarcely  re- 
cognised him ;  nor  would  he,  perhaps,  have  done  so,  if  the  charms 
of  the  feir  Thomasine  had  not  attracted  the  old  coxcomb's  at- 
tention, and  caused  him  to  thrust  his  bead  out  of  the  window  to 
look  at  her.  Sir  Singleton,  as  favouring  his  turn  for  gallantry, 
had  chosen  the  part  of  Pierrot,  and  was  habited  in  the  pecu- 
liar vestment  of  white  calico,  with  long,  loose  sleeves,  as  well  as 
the  broad-leaved,  high-crowned  hat  proper  to  the  character. 
Lady  Brabazon's  carriage  immediately  preceded  that  of  the  beau, 
and  contained  her  ladyship,  Clementina,  Trussell,  and  Randulph. 
Trussell  was  dressed  like  a  Turk,  and  wore  a  large  turban,  orna- 
mented with  a  crescent,  and  a  fine,  flowing,  coal-black  beard. 
Kandulph  did  not  appear  in  character,  but  was  attiied  in  a  light 
blue  velvet  coat,  laced  with  gold,  the  work  of  the  French  tailor, 
Desmartins,  which  displayed  his  elegant  figure  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  He  had  not  yet  put  on  his  mask.  Clementina  was 
robed  in  a  pink  silk  domino,  and  wore  a  black  velvet  hat, 
looped  with  diamonds,  and  ornamented  with  a  plume  of 
white  feathers,  and  really  looked  very  beautiful.  Lady  JBrabazon 
wore  a  rich  silk  dress,  embossed  with  gold  and  silver,  that 
suited  her  admirably. 

Next  in  advance  of  Lady  Brabazon's  carriage  was  that  of  Sir 
Bulkeley  Price.    The  Welsh  Baronet  was  in  his  ordinary  attire, 
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and  the  rotunda  was  erected  in  the  same  year  by  subscription. 
From  this  date,  the  true  history  of  Ranelagh  may  be  said  to 
commence.  It  at  once  burst  into  fashion,  and  its  entertainments 
being  attended  by  persons  of  the  first  quality,  crowds  flocked  in 
their  train.  Shortly  after  its  opening,  Crispe  became  the  sole 
lessee ;  and  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  success  of  the  enterprise, 
shared  the  fate  of  most  lessees  of  places  of  public  amusement, 
being  declared  bankrupt  in  1744.  The  property  was  then  divided 
into  thirty  shares,  and  so  continued  until  Ranelagh  was  closed. 
The  earliest  entertainments  of  Ranelagh  were  mornine  concerts, 
consisting  chiefly  of  oratorios,  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Fcstin^,  the  leader  of  the  band ;  but  evening  concerts 
were  speedily  introduced,  the  latter,  it  may  be  mentioned,  to 
shew  the  difference  of  former  fashionable  hours,  commencing 
at  half-past  five,  and  concluding  at  nine.  Thus  it  began,  but 
towards  its  close,  the  gayest  visitors  to  Ranelagh  went  at  mid- 
°igt^^>  just  as  the  concerts  were  finishing,  and  remained  there  till 
three  or  four  in  the  morning.  In  1754,  the  fashionable  world 
were  drawn  to  Ranelagh  by  a  scries  of  amusements  called 
Comus^s  Court ;  and  notwithstanding  their  somewhat  question- 
able title,  the  revels  were  conducted  with  sreat  proprietv  and 
decorum.  A  procession  which  was  introduced  was  managed  with 
great  effect,  and  several  mock  Italian  duets  were  suns  with  remark- 
able spirit  Almost  to  its  close,  Ranelagh  retained  its  character 
of  being  the  finest  place  of  public  entertainment  in  Europe, 
and  to  the  last  the  rotunda  was  the  wonder  and  delight  of  every 
beholder.  The  coup  d'ocil  of  the  interior  of  this  structure 
was  extraordinarily  striking,  and  impressed  all  who  beheld  it 
for  the  first  time  with  surprise.  It  was  circular  in  form,  and 
exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Round  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  ran  a  beautiful  arcade,  the  intervals 
between  each  arch  beini;  filled  up  by  alcoves.  Over  this  was 
a  gallery  with  a  balustraik,  having  entrances  from  the  exterior, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  upper  boxes.  Above  the  gallery  was  a 
range  of  round-headed  windows,  between  each  of  which  was  a 
carved  figure  supporting  the  roof,  and  forming  the  terminus  of 
the  column  beneath.  At  first,  the  orchestra  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  being  found  exceedingly  incon 
venient^  as  well  as  destructive  of  the  symmetry  of  the  building  in 
that  situation  it  was  removed  to  the  side.  It  contained  a  stage 
capable  of  accommodating  thirty  or  forty  chorus-singers.  The 
on^nal  site  of  the  orchestra  was  occupied  by  a  large  chimney, 
having  four  faces  enclosed  in  a  bcautihiUy-proportioned  hollow, 
hexagonal  column,  with  arched  openings  at  the  sides,  and  a 
baluairade  at  the  base.  Richly  moiddcd,  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented with  appropriate  designs,  this  enormous  column  had  a 
channiiig  effect,  ana  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the  whole  amphi- 
theatre. A  double  range  of  large  chandeliers  descended  fix>m  the 
ceiling ;  others  were  ])laced  within  the  column  above-mentioned, 
and  every  alcove  had  its  lamp.     When  all  these  chandeliers  and 
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lamps  were  lighted,  the  eiFect  was  wonderfully  brilliant  The  ex- 
ternal diameter  of  the  rotunda  was  one  huncfred  and  eighty-five 
feet  It  was  surrounded  on  the  outside  by  an  arcade  similar  to  that 
within,  above  which  ran  a  gallery,  with  a  roof  supported  by 
pillars,  and  defended  by  a  balustrade.  The  main  entrance  w^as 
a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  with  a  wide,  round-arched  gate 
in  the  centre,  and  a  lesser  entrance  at  either  side.  On  the  left 
of  the  rotunda  stood  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh*s  old  mansion,  a  struc- 
ture of  some  magnitude,  but  with  little  pretension  to  beauty, 
being  built  in  the  formal  Dutch  taste  of  the  time  of  William  of 
Orange.  On  the  right,  opposite  the  mansion,  was  a  magnificent 
conservatory,  with  great  pots  of  aloes  in  front.  In  a  fine  with 
the  conservatory,  and  the  side  entrance  of  the  rotunda,  stretched 
out  a  long  and  beautiful  canal,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a 
Chinese  fishing-temple,  approached  by  a  bridge.  On  either  side 
of  the  canal  were  broad  gravel  walks,  and  alleys  shaded  by  lines 
of  trees,  and  separated  by  trimly-clipped  hedges.  The  ^irdens 
were  exquisitely  arranged  with  groves,  bowers,  statues,  temples, 
wildernesses,  and  shady  retreats. 

.  Though  Lady  Brabazon's  carriage  was  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  entrance  of  Ranelagh  when  Mr.  Cripps  and  his  party 
passed  it,  owing  to  the  crowd  and  confusion  it  was  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  setting  down.  Before  getting  out,  the 
whole  party  put  on  their  masks ;  and  Lady  Brabazon  wrapped 
herself  in  a  light  yellow  silk  domino.  Trussell  took  charge  of 
Clementina,  and  her  ladyship  fell  to  Randulph's  care.  It  was 
yet  extremely  early,  but  tne  crowd  was  prodigious, — many  hun- 
dred persons  being  assembled  in  the  area  before  the  entrance 
to  the  rotunda.  At  least  a  thousand  others  were  dispersed 
within  the  gardens,  for  the  rotunda  was  not  opened  till  the  even- 
ing; and  it  was  afterwards  computed  that  more  than  four  thou- 
sand persons  attended  the  masquerade. 

At  the  entrance.  Lady  Brabazon  and  her  daughter  were  joined 
by  Beau  Villiers,  Sir  Bulkcley  Price,  and  Firebras,  —  Sir 
oingleton  Spinke  having  disappeared.  Randulph  had  already 
been  more  tnan  once  at  Ranelagh,  but  it  was  only  to  attend  the 
ordinary  concerts,  and  never  having  seen  a  masquerade,  he  was 
extraordinarily  struck  with  the  spectacle  presented  to  him.  Most 
of  the  characters  were  grotesquely  dressed,  as  was  the  taste  of 
the  time,  for  it  was  not  a  period  in  which  the  niceties  of  costume 
were  understood  or  regarded.  Still,  the  general  effect  was  admi- 
rable. A  May-pole,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  with  long  ribands 
dangling  from  it,  was  planted  in  front  of  the  conservatory,  and 
several  aancers  were  chasing  each  other  round  it,  while  lively 
strains  were  played  by  a  band  of  musicians  beside  them.  Other 
and  less  melodious  sounds  were  heard.     Now  a  drummer  would 

o  by  beating  a  rub-a-dub   enough   to   deafen   every   listener. 

[lien  came  the  vile  scraping  of  a  fiddle  or  the  shrill  notes  of  a 
fife.  The  shouts,  the  laughter,  the  cries  of  all  kinds  baffled  de- 
scription, and  equally  vain  would  it  be  to  attempt  any  delineation 
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of  the  motley  assemblage.  It  consisted  of  persons  of  all  countries, 
all  periods,  and  all  ranks,  for  the  most  part  oddly  enough  jumbled 
together.  A  pope  in  his  tiara  would  be  conversing  with  a  Jew ; 
a  grave  lawyer  in  his  ^own  and  wig  had  a  milk  girl  under  his 
arm ;  a  highland  chief  in  his  full  equipments  escorted  a  nun ; 
a  doge  in  his  splendid  habiliments  was  jesting  with  a  common 
sailor  with  a  tnick  stick  under  his  arm.  But  frolic  and  inn 
everywhere  prevailed;  and  to  judge  from  the  noise,  every- 
body seemed  to  be  merry.  No  one  could  escape  from  the  tricks 
and  jests  of  the  jesters  and  buffoons  with  whom  the  crowd 
abounded.  The  humour  of  the  last  century  was  eminently 
practical;  cuSb  and  kidcs  were  liberally  dealt  around,  and  re- 
turned in  kind ;  and  whenever  a  sounding  blow  was  heard,  it 
elicited  shouts  of  laughter  like  those  that  are  heard  at  the  feigned 
knocks  in  a  pantomime.  The  clowns.  Punches,  Pierrots,  doctors, 
and  harlequins,  of  whom  there  were  several,  besides  our  friend 
Mr.  Cripps,  were  the  chief  creatore  in  this  kind  of  merriment 

While  Kandulph,  greatly  diverted  by  all  he  saw,  was  sazing 
around,  a  few  words  pronounced  by  a  voice  whose  tones  thrilled 
to  his  heart,  caught  nis  ear.  He  turned,  and  saw  close  behind 
him,  masked,  attended  by  a  tall  personage,  whose  stiffness  left 
no  doubt  as  to  its  being  Sir  Norfolk  Salusbury,  a  beautiful 
female  figure,  whose  snowy  skin,  and  dark  streaming  ringlets 
would  have  told  him,  if  nis  heart  had  not  already  informed 
him  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  Hilda.  Before  he  could  summon 
resolution  to  address  her,  she  had  passed  by ;  and  Lady  Brabazon, 
who  had  likewise  heard  the  voice  and  recognised  the  speaker, 
dragged  him  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  May-pole.  He 
lookra  eagerly  backwards,  but  she  he  sought  was  lost  amid  the 
throng,  nor  could  he  even  discern  the  tall  figure  of  Sir  Nor- 
folk. A  merry  scene  was  before  him,  but  he  heeded  it  not. 
The  chief  dancers  round  the  May-pole  were  Mr.  Cripps  and  his 
party.  To  these  were  added.  Sir  Singleton  Spinke,  who  had  at- 
tached himself  to  the  &ir  Thomasine,  to  the  no  small  annoyance 
of  Peter  Pokerich,  and  a  fat  quack  doctor  and  his  attendant,  the 
latter  having  a  fool's-cap  on  his  head.  Round  and  round  went  the 
dancers,  Mr.  Cripps  footingit  with  remarkable  agility^  and  Peter 
vainly  emulating  his  capersywhen  some  confusion  was  created  by  Sir 
Singleton  attempting  to  overtake  the  fidr  Thomasine  and  possess 
hinmlf  of  her  hand.  No  more  perfect  pantaloon  can  be  imagined 
than  the  old  beau  represented,  and  his  gesticulations  and  grimaces 
called  forth  the  laughter  of  all  the  spectators,  which  broke  into 
shoots,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  Mr.  Cripps  gave  him 
a  sounding  smack  on  his  lean  shanks  with  his  wand,  while  the 
jealous  barber  lent  him  a  box  over  the  ear.  But  this  did  not 
quench  his  ardour,  and  a  gesture  from  the  coquettish  columbine, 
who  seemed  determined  not  to  lose  him,  drew  him  after  her,  as 
she  tripped  along  the  right  hand  alley  near  the  canal  with  the 
rest  other  gamesome  party. 
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Randulph  would  willingly  have  disengaged  himself  from  Lady 
Brabazon,  but  he  could  not  do  so  without  positive  rudeness ;  and 
what  made  it  worse  was,  that  be  was  now  left  alone  with  her,  for 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  disappeared,  and  he  could  not  help 
fearing  Beau  Villiers  might  have  discovered  Hilda,  and  have 
gone  in  pursuit  of  her. 

'^  Comcj  Randulph,"  said  her  ladyship,  rallying  him;  ^'you 
seem  to  have  lost  your  spirits  at  the  very  time  they  ought  to  be 
at  the  highest.  Kefreshments  are  given  in  the  Chinese  fishing- 
temple.  Let  us  so  there,  and  try  vdiether  a  glass  of  champagne 
will  enliven  you. 

Randulph  suffered  himself  to  be  led  in  the  direction  mentioned, 
and  if  he  had  been  able  to  enjoy  it,  the  scene  offered  to  his  gaze 
must  have  amused  him,  for  it  was  extremely  lively  and  diverting. 
The  Chinese  temple  had  been  newly  gilt  and  decorated,  and  its 
burnished  pinnacles  were  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  canal.  It 
was  filled  with  company,  most  of  whom  were  partakine  of  re- 
freshments, while  an  excellent  band  stationed  in  the  midst  of  it 
played  the  liveliest  airs,  to  which  several  parties  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal  were  dancing.  Amongst  others  were  Mr.  Cripps  and 
his  two  columbines,  who  frolicked  along  the  alley  on  the  right, 
followed  by  the  barber,  the  old  beau,  and  Rathbone,  attract- 
ing general  attention.  Mr.  Cripps  was  so  agile,  danced  so 
well,  and  leaped  so  wonderfully,  that  it  was  gener^ly  supposed 
he  was  Mr.  Yates,  the  celebrated  harlequin  of  Drury  Lane,  while 
if  the  fair  Thomasine  had  not  been  so  pretty,  she  would  have 
been  taken  for  Mrs.  Mann,  the  favourite  columbine  of  the  same 
house.  As  it  was,  she  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  best 
dancer  in  the  garden  ;  and  her  glances  were  so  bewitching,  that 
many  other  persons  fell  in  love  with  her  besides  Sir  Singleton 
Spinke.  One  person,  in  especial,  who  displayed  the  most  undis- 
guised admiration  of  her,  and  who  kept  as  near  her  as  he  could, 
was  a  tall  youn^  man^  with  thin,  sharp  features,  which  Mr.  Cripps, 
after  puzzling  his  brains  to  recollect  them,  at  last  called  to  mind  as 
belonging  to  the  companion  of  Kitty  Conway,  at  the  Folly  on 
the  Thames.  This  young  man,  who  wore  a  long  black  silk  gown, 
a  velvet  cap  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  flowing  black  wig,  and  in- 
tended to  represent  an  Italian  doctor,  it  is,  perhaps,  almost  need- 
less to  say  was  Philip  Frewin.  Another  admirer  was  a  person 
habited  as  a  pope,  who  kept  constantly  in  their  train,  but  whose 
robe  and  lai^e  mask  precluded  all  idea  of  discovering  who  he 
was.  Neither  Mr.  Cnpps  nor  his  pretty  columbine  were  dis- 
pleased by  the  attention  they  attracted,  and  the  latter  returned 
the  amorous  glances  cast  at  her  by  Philip,  and  the  passionate 
gestures  of  the  pope,  in  a  manner  that  drove  the  little  bar- 
ber almost  distracted.  As  to  Mr.  Cripps,  he  bounded  over 
the  clipped  hedge,  leaped  on  to  Mr.  Rathbone's  hump,  slapped 
the  pope  on  the  back,  clapped  the  old  beau  on  the  shoulder, 
twirled    round    his    head,   and    performed   a    hundred   other 
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pantomime  antics,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  beholders. 
When  arrived  near  the  extremity  of  the  walk,  he  called  out 
to  the  musicians  in  the  Chinese  temple  to  strike  up  the  tunc, 
"  Hey,  boys,  up  go  we  !"  and  immediately  commenced  a  Kvely 
dance  to  it  with  his  two  columbines,  in  which  they  were  presently 
joined  by  Rathbone,  Sir  Singleton,  and  the  barber. 

Having  crossed  the  bridce  leadinrir  to  the  Chinese  teii^ple. 
Lady  Brabazon  stopped,  and  setting  Randulph  at  liberty,  leaned 
against  the  rail  at  the  entrance,  to  survey  the  gay  crowd  around. 
While  she  was  thus  engaged.  Beau  Villiers,  fbllowed  by  an  atten- 
dant with  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  a  silver  waiter,  approached 
her,  and  while  pressing  her  to  take  a  glass,  looked  signifi- 
cantly at  her,  as  if  he  had  something  to  communicate.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  fortunate  interruption,  Randulph  sprang  into 
a  Chinese-fashioned  boat  lying  near  the  bridge,  and  seizing  the 
oars,  rowed  off  towards  the  canal,  keeping  near  its  sides,  the 
better  to  view  the  company.  Failing,  however,  in  discovering 
the  object  of  his  search,  he  was  returning  towards  the  bridge, 
where  Lady  Brabazon  was  still  standing  in  conversation  with 
the  beau,  when  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  dancers  in  the  alley 
on  the  further  side  of  the  clipped  hedge,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. This,  it  appeared,  was  occasioned  by  a  misadventure  that 
had  just  occurrea  to  the  old  beau,  who  having  been  carried  away 
by  his  enthusiasm  at  the  fair  Thomasine's  dancing,  had  rushed 
forward  with  the  intention  of  snatching  a  kiss  from  lier  ruby  lips, 
when  the  jealous  little  barber,  divining  his  intention,  threw  him- 
self in  his  way,  and  tripped  up  his  heels.  In  this  posture  he  pre- 
sented a  tempting  mark  for  Mr.  Cripps,  whose  wand  resounded 
with  a  rapid  succession  of  strokes  upon  his  withered  limbs. 

Randulph,  who  had  raised  himself  in  the  boat  to  see  what  was 
going  forwaid,  now  sat  down,  and  had  just  resumed  the  oars, 
when  Clementina  Brabazon,  and  another  masked  dame,  who  had 
been  conversing  with  Trusscll  and  Fircbras,  approached  the  edge 
of  the  canal,  and  called  to  him. 

"  I  know  who  you  are  searching  for,  Mr.  Crew,**  cried  Cle- 
mentina; **  and  could  help  you. to  find  the  person  if  I  chose." 

•*  Then  you  will  choose,  I  am  sure,"  repliea  Randulph,  pulling 
hastily  towards  her.'    "  Where  is  she  ?" 

**  Vr  ell,  I'll  be  good-natured,"  she  answered.  **  Look  behind 
you." 

Randulph  instantly  turned  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  be- 
held Hilda  seated  at  one  end  of  the  temple.  Behind  her  stood 
Sir  Norfolk  Salusbury,  while  Sir  Bulkcley  Price  was  handing 
her  a  glass  of  champagne.  But  Hilda  was  so  much  occupied 
by  what  was  passing  on  the  canal,  that  she  was  not  aware  ot  the 
knight's  attention.  As  Randulph  regarded  her,  however,  she  arose, 
and  declining  Sir  Bulkeley's  oner,  took  Sir  Norfolk's  arm,  and  left 
the  temple,  ilccdless  of  Clementina's  laughter,  Randulph,  without 
losing  sight  of  Hilda,  pushed  the  boat  towards  the  bank,  and 
leaping  out,  was  about  to  follow  her,  when  be  was  arrested  by  a 
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heavy  hand  laid  on  his  ann,  and  looking  up,  beheld  Cordwell  Fire- 
bras. 

''  You  are  On  a  vain  qaest,  yonn^  man,"  said  Firebras,  in  an 
undertone.  "  You  will  never  obtain  a  word  with  Hilda  Scarve 
unless  by  my  mediation." 

Randulph  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

'*  Be  not  rash,"  pursued  Firebras,  still  detaining  him.  ^*  I 
tell  you,  you  will  totally  fail  in  your  object,  and  will  only  involve 
yourself  m  a  quarrel  with  Sir  Norfolk  Salusbury." 

^'  I  care  not,"  refilled  Randulph.  '^  Let  me  go.  By  heaven ! 
I  shall  lose  her." 

"  That  you  most  assuredly  will,  if  you  follow  her  now,"  rejoined 
Firebras,  calmly.  ^'  Be  ruled  by  me.  I  will  introduce  you  to 
her,  but  it  cannot  be  in  your  own  character,  for  Sir  Norfolk  has 
been  requited  by  her  father  not  to  permit  your  approach.  And 
I  shall,  therefore,  have  to  pass  you  off  to  him  as  some  one 
dse." 

'^  And  you  attach  no  condition  to  the  obligation  ?"  cried  Ran- 
dulph— '^none,  at  least,  that  I  cannot  honourably  comply  with." 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  remind  you  of  it  at  some  future  time,  that 
is  all,"  rejoined  rirebras. 

Enough  !"  cried  Randulph.  ^^  Take  me  to  her  at  once." 
Impossible !"  exclftimed  Firebras.  "  I  must  prepare  Sir 
Norfolk,  and  give  Hilda  a  hint  of  my  intention,  lest  she  should 
prevent  it,  for  I  perceived  just  now  that  she  discovered  you. 
Kejoin  your  party,  and  avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  of  Lady 
Brabazon  and  Beau  Villiers,  or  they  may  mar  all.  I  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  accomplish  the  object  you  desire  till  the 
evening,  so  curb  your  impatience." 

With  this,  he  moved  off,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd,  while 
Randulph  joined  Lady  Brabazon  Her  ladyship  made  many 
sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  display  upon  the  water,  and  compli- 
mented him^  ironically,  upon  his  skill  as  a  rower.  Randulph 
was  in  no  mood  for  such  rsullcry,  and  he  might  have  made  some 
angry  retort,  but  at  that  moment,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the 
walk  near  the  bridge,  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  attended  by  a  laige  retinue  of  courtiers. 
The  royal  party  entered  the  temple,  and  remained  there  more 
than  half  an  hour  conversing  with  those  around  them.  Ran- 
dulph had  the  honour  of  a  presentation  to  the  prince,  by  Mr. 
Villiers ;  and  while  engaged  m  conversation  with  that  illustrious 
personage,  he  perceived  Cordwell  Firebras  among  the  by- 
standers ;  but  he  could  not,  without  abreachof  etiquette,  withdraw 
to  speak  to  him,  and  when  the  royal  party  quitted  the  temple, 
he  was  gone.  He  was  about  to  search  for  him,  when  Beau 
Villiers,  who  had  followed  thfe  Prince  of  Wales,  hastily  returned, 
and  said,  with  an  expression  of  malicious  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  his  Royal  Iligfaness's  commands  to  him  to  join  his 
train.  Randulph  had  no  alternative  but  compliance,  and  to 
bb  own  diagrin,  and  his  imcle  Trussell's  delignt,  he  mingled 
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*^  And  why  don't  you  accept  his  oflfer?"  said  the  barber,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  jealous  rage. 

^^  Because  I'm  engaged^  and  engagements  with  me  are  sacred 
things,"  replied  the  rair  Thomasine,  theatrically,  yet  tenderly. 
"  But  do  look  at  that  beautiful  wheel !" 

The  fireworks  were  really  splendid.  Flights  of  rockets  soared 
into  the  skies ;  magnificent  wheels  performed  their  mutations ; 
star-pieces  pourea  forth  their  radiant  glories;  maroon  bat- 
teries resounded ;  Chinese  fountains  filled  the  air  with  glittering 
showers;  pots  des  aigrettes,  pots  des  brins,  and  pots  des  sau- 
cissons,  dischai^ed  their  stars,  serpents,  and  crackers ;  yew-trees 
burnt  with  brilliant  fire  ;  water-rockets  turned  the  canal  to  flame  ; 
fire  balloons  ascended ;  and  a  grand  car  with  flaming  wheels, 
drawn  by  sea-horses  snorting  hre,  and  containing  a  figure  of 
Neptune,  which  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  and  en- 
circled the  Chinese  temple — the  bridge  ocing  removed  to  make 
way  for  it — ^and  finally  exploded,  scattering  serpents  and  crackers 
in  every  direction,  concluded  the  exhibition,  amid  the  general 
plaudits  of  the  assemblage. 

Darkness  for  a  few  minutes  enveloped  the  crowd,  during  which 
a  few  cries  were  heard  in  timid  female  tones,  but  the  lamps 
were  as  soon  as  possible  lighted,  and  the  majority  of  the  as- 
semblage returned  to  the  rotunda,  where  they  repaired  to  the 
alcoves,  and  many  a  bowl  of  punch  was  emptied,  many  a  bottle 
of  champagne  quafied,  afler  which  dancing  was  resumed  with 
greater  spirit  than  ever.  Mr.  Rathbone  gave  a  capital  supper 
to  his  party,  in  which  the  old  beau  contrived  to  get  himself 
included.  He  contrived  also  to  sit  next  the  fair  Thomasine,and 
pledged  her  so  oflen  and  so  deeply  that  he  fell  beneath  the  table. 
Here  he  was  left  by  the  others,  and  a  minuet  being  struck  up, 
Mr.  Cri))ps  offered  his  hand  to  the  widow,  and  led  her  forth  to 
dance,  while  Mr.  Rathbone,  greatly  exhilarated  by  the  punch  he 
had  drunk,  stood  by  laughing  at  them  ready  to  split  liis  sides, 
and  the  little  barber  took  the  opportunity  of  their  being  left  alone 
together,  to  reprove  the  fair  Thomasine  for  her  improper  con- 
duct towards  the  old  beau  during  supper. 

Liberated  by  the  departure  of  the  Frince  of  Wales,  who  quitted 
the  gardens  on  the  conclusion  of  the  fireworks,  Randulph  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  rotunda,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Hilda 
still  there.  He  had  scarcely  entered  it  when  he  perceived 
Firebras  nt  supper  by  himself  m  one  of  the  alcoves,  and  instantly 
joined  him. 

"  She  is  still  here,"  said  Firebras,  **  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  my  supper  I  will  take  you  to  her.  There  would  be  no 
use  in  going  now,  for  Sir  Norfolk  has  only  just  ordered 
sup[)er,  and  I  can  merely  introduce  you  as  a  partner  for  a  dance. 
Sit  down,  and  take  a  glass  of  champagne." 

Randulph  declined  the  latter  offer,  and  was  obliged  to  control 
his  impatience  until  Firebras  thought  fit  to  rise.  Crossing  the 
amphitneatre,  they  proceeded  to  an  alcove,  in  which  Sir  Norfolk 
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the  dancers ;  and  while  Hilda  was  courtsejing  to  her  partner  at 
the  close  of  the  minuet,  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  awa^.  The 
young  man  would  have  followed  them^  but  Cordwell  Firebras 
came  up  and  arrested  him* 

"  It  wont  do,"  he  said ;  "  Villiers  has  told  the  old  baronet 
who  you  are.  I  must  go  after  him  instantly,  and  make  some 
excuse  for  my  share  in  uxe  matter,  or  I  sha^  have  to  cross  swords 
with  him  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  you. 
Good  night" 

Soon  after  this,  Randulph  quitted  the  masquerade  with 
Trussell.  With  some  difficulty  a  boat  was  procured  to  convev  them 
home.  Finding  his  nephew  in  no  mood  for  conversation,  TrusseU, 
who  was  rather  tired,  and  moreover  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of  punch 
and  champagne,  dis{)osed  himself  to  slumber,  nor  did  he  awake  till 
they  reached  ^ambeth  stairs.  Another  boat  had  just  landed,  and 
two  personfli  in  dominos  marched  before  thepi  in  the  very 
direction  thev  were  going. 

"  Why,  who  have  we  here  ?"  cried  Trussell,  running  forward 
to  overtake  them.  "  Zounds  I  brother,  is  it  you  ?  Have  you 
been  at  the  masquerade  ?^  / 

**  I  have,"  replied  Abel ;  ^'  and  I  have  seen  all  that  has  oc- 
curred there." 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

JACOB  BRINGS  ▲  PIECE  Of  IVTELUGENCE  TO  RANDULPH.  —  THE  8I7PPER  AT 
YAUXUALL.  —  BEAU  VXIXIERS's  ATTEMPT  TO  CABRT  OFF  HILDA  DEFEATED 
BT  RANDULPH. 

About  a  week  after  this,  as  Randulph  was  dressing  himself  one 
morning,  Mr.  Jukes  entered  his  room,  and  informed  him  that 
the  miser's  servant,  Jacob  Post,  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  He's  at  the  door,"  added  the  butler,  mysteriously — "  he  seems 
very  anxious  to  see  you,  so  I  brought  him  up  stairs." 

'^  Quite  right.  Jukes,"  replied  Kandulph — ^'  let  him  come  in 
by  all  means." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  quite  right,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jukes, 
smiling.  ^^  I  fear  my  master  may  be  angry  with  me  for  admit- 
ting him ;  but  I  didn't  like  to  disoblige  you." 

"  Very  kind  of  you  indeed.  Jukes,"  replied  Randulph.  "  My 
uncle  shall  know  nothing  about  the  matter  from  me.  But  let 
Jacob  come  in." 

The  good-natured  butler  then  retired,  and  the  next  moment 
the  porter  entered  the  rooQd,  scratching  bis  head,  as  was  his  wont 
when  in  any  way  embarrassed. 

*'  Well,  Jacob,"  said  Randulph,  extending  his  hand  to  him, — 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  you.     Sit  down." 

"  No,  I  thank'ee,  sir,"  replied  Jacob,  "  I'd  rather  stand.  My 
business  wont  allow  of  sittin'." 
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"  Then  beffin  i^>on  it  at  once,''  rejoiiied  Randulph. 

"  Beforel  begin,''  said  Jacob,  making  himself  up  for  a  speech, 
**  I  must  premise  that  Tm  come  on  mv  own  accord,  and  at  nobody 
else  s  request  whatsomdever,  least  of  all  by  desire  of  Miss  Hilcht — '' 

**  Tm  perfectly  satisfied  of  it,^  Jacob,"  interrupted  Randulph — 

perfectly,'' 
Then  you  quite  understand  I'm  come  here  without  her  know- 
ledge or  previtty  ?"  said  Jacob. 

Quite  so,"  replied  Randulph — "  I  am  quite   sure    she    did 
not  send  you." 

^  No,  that  she  didn't,"  rejoined  Jacob,"  and  mortal  ai)gry 
she'd  be  with  me  if  she  thought  I  had  come.  But  I  see  you're 
impatient,  and  I'll  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense.  I'm  come, 
then,  to  tell  you,  that  my  young  missis  is  going  to  Wauxhall  to- 
night." 

^^  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  information,  Jacob,"  cried  Ran- 
dulph, taking  a  crown  from  his  purse  which  lay  on  the  table — 
"  Drink  mv  health." 

"  I'd  ratner  not  take  the  money, — much  obliged  to  you  all  the 
same,  sir,"  replied  JacoU  "  But  as  I  was  sayin',  my  missis  is 
^in'  to  Wauxhall  with  Sir  Norfolk  Salusbury,  and  they're  to 
join  Lady  Drabbyson  and  Mr.  Willars,  Now  I've  no  great 
opinion  of  those  two  fine  folks.  Indeed,  I  suspect  they're  con- 
triving some  wicked  design  against  Miss  Hilda.  But  it's  no 
use  wamin*  my  master,  for  he  willfully  shuts  his  eyes  to  danger ; 
and  as  to  Sir  ^rfolk,  he's  too  much  wrapped  up  in  himselfs  and  too 
proud  to  listen  to  me.  I  therefore  thouffnt  it  better  to  come  to  you.' 

**  What  do  you  suspect,  Jacob  ?"  asked  Randulph. 

''  Why  it's  no  matter  what  I  suspect  just  now,"  replied  the 

Krter — "  but  I'm  on  a  scent,  and  I'll  find  it  out  before  niffht. 
ftve  you  heard  o'  the  attempt  to  cany  oflp  my  young  missis  P 
**  I^,"  replied  Randulph  —  "  but*  you  don't  surely  suspect 
Mr.  VilUersofitr 

''It  mayn't  be  safe  to  speak  out,"  replied  Jacob,  ''espe- 
cially as  I  can't  bring  proof.  But  I  could  almost  undertake  to 
swear  that  his  wale t,  Mr.  Cripps,  was  one  of  the  parties  engaged 
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The  rascal  is  capable  of  anything,"  cried  Randulph.  "  Sa- 
tisfy me  that  Mr.Villiers  was  the  author  of  the  atrocious  attempt 
you  have  mentioned,  and  he  shall  pav  for  his  villainy  with  his  life." 

"  Wait  till  to-niffht,  sir,"  repliedi  Jacob.  "  I  may  be  able  to 
satisfy  you  then,     i'm  on  the  look  out." 

"  1  have  m  V  own  reasons  for  thinkinff  some  design  is  on  foot," 
replied  Randulph,  "  because  Lady  Brwazon  has  sent  me  and 
my  uncle  tickets  for  Drury  Lane  to-night,  regretting  she  could 
not  go  there  herself,  but  omitting  to  mention  a  word  about 
VauxhaU." 

"  She  wanted  to  get  you  out  o'  the  way,"  returned  Jacob. 
"  It's  a  deep-laid  scheme.  But  HI  unravel  it    Don't  let  any  one. 
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—not  even  your  uncle,  Mr.  Trussell — know  you're  goin*  to-night 
You  can  watch  what's  done,  and  act  accordingly.  Ill  be  there, 
and  let  you  know  what  I've  learnt  in  the  meantime." 

^'  I  entirely  approve  of  your  advice,"  rejoined  Randulph,  '^and 
will  act  in  accoraance  with  it.    But  how  will  you  see  n:e  there  ?" 

"  Be  under  the  orchyster  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I'll  find  means  o' 
comin'  to  you,"  replied  Jacob.  '*  And  now  my  time's  up.  You'll 
be  cautious." 

"  Fear  me  not,"  replied  Randulph. 

And  Jacob  took  his  departure. 

Acting  upon  the  porter's  suggestion,  Randulph  said  nothing 
to  his  uncles  of  what  had  passed ;  nor  did  Mr.  Jukes  mention  a 
word  of  Jacob's  visit,  so  that  neither  of  tbem  had  any  idea  of  the 
cause  of  his  abstraction,  though  they  both  remarked  it.  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  morning  in  nis  own  room,  in  order  to  in- 
dulge his  thoughts  unrestrainedly,  and  only  came  down  stairs 
to  dinner,  when  he  was  perfectly  composed.  Abel  was  graver 
than  usual,  but  Trussell  was  in  his  usual  flow  of  spirits,  and 
talked  of  the  performances  they  were  about  to  witness. 

^'  We  are  going  to  see  the  Beau's  Stratagem,  sir,"  he  said  to 
his  brother,  "and  as  Mr.  Garrick  is  to  play  Archer,  and  Mr. 
Macklin,  Scrub,  we  cannot  fail  of  being  well  entertained." 
Humph  I"  exclaimed  Abel. 
Then  as  to  ladies,"  added  Trussell,  turning  to  Randulph, 

we  are  to  have  the  charming  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  the  scarcely-less 
charming  Mrs.  Woffington ;  and  the  critics  tell  me  that  the  new 
opera — tne  Temple  of  Diilness — is  to  be  delightful." 

"  No  wonder  they  say  so,"  observed  Abel  with  a  sneer,  **  the 
very  title  is  sure  to  make  it  attractive  to  them." 

"  Bravo  I"  exclaimed  Trussell.  "  By  the  bye,"  he  added,  aside 
to  Randulph,  "  your  friend  Kitty  Conway  sings  at  Vauxhall  to- 
night" 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  Randulph. 

"  I'm  surprised  you  don't  go  to  hear  her,"  said  Abel,  who  had 
overheard  the  remark,  looking  so  hard  at  him  that  he  was 
covered  with  confusion. 

"  He's  otherwise  engaged,"  interrupted  Tnissell.  "  I  only 
heard  of  it  this  morning  oy  accident  We'll  go  to  Vauxhall  if 
you  prefer  it  to  Drury  L^ne,  Randulph." 

"  No,  don't  alter  your  arrangements,"  cried  Randulph,  hastily. 

"  Sir  Singleton  Spinke  will  be  there,  I'll  be  sworn,"  laughed 
Trussell  —  "  though  he's  got  a  new  flame ;  the  daughter  of  a 
mercer  named  Deacle,  who  lives  in  the  IJttle  Sanctuary  just  oppo- 
site ;  but  never  mind  where  she  lives,"  he  added,  observing  nis 
brother  frown — "she's  a  devilish  pretty  girl,  and  is  called,  on  ac 
count  of  her  beauty,  the  fair  Thomasine.  You  saw  her  at  the 
masquerade  at  Ranelagh  the  other  night.  She  was  one  of  the 
columbines  with  Mr.  Cripps." 

«  /noticed  her,"  observed  Abel — "  a  silly  coquette  I" 
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**  111  tell  you  a  capital  joke  about  Sir  Singleton  and  tliis  fair 
damsel,"  |>ur8ued  Tnisseu,  laughing.  '<  You  must  know  that  he 
supped  with  her  and  her  party  the  other  night  at  Ranelagh, 
and  got  so  drunk  that  he  was  left  under  the  table  in  the  box. 
While  he  was  in  this  state,  some  one,  most  probably  Mr.  Cripps, 
cut  off  his  long  queue,  and  sent  it  the  next  morninff  in  a  packet 
to  the  fair  Thomasine  accompanied  by  a  tender  epistle  offering 
her  his  hand,  and  begging,  as  he  could  not  send  her  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  to  enclose  instead,  his  pigtail ! 

''Ha— ha  I  ha  I"  laughed  Mr.  Jukes,  who  was  in  attendance. 
''  Just  like  one  of  Crackenthorpe's  tricks, — ^just  like  him." 

This  story  forced  a  smile  even  from  Abel,  and  the  rest  of  the 
dinner  passed  off  agreeably  enough.  The  cloth  was  removed, 
and  the  wine  placed  upon  the  table,  but  Randulph  scarcely  tasted 
it,  and  Trussell,  after  swallowing  a  few  glasses,  said  it  was  time  to 
start  for  the  play. 

*'  Before  vou  ^,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,  Randulph," 
remarked  Abel,  m  a  tone  .that  alarmed  the  young  man :  *'  I  have 
made  no  comments  upon  ;^our  dissipated  course  of  life  of  late, 
because  I  felt  it  would  be  time  thrown  away.  But  it  must  now 
be  ended." 

*'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  sir,  what  particular  part  of  my  con- 
duct has  displeased  you,"  said  Randulph. 

"I  speak  of  your  conduct  generally,  not  particularly,"  rejoined 
Abel,  severely.  ''  But  there  will  be  one  here  to-morrow  who 
has  better  title  to  admonish  you  than  I  have." 

**  You  cannot  mean  my  mother,  sir,"  said  Randulph,  in  great 
surprise.    **  Is  she  coming  to  town  ?" 

"  She  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  replied  Abel.  *^  But  you  are 
detaining  your  uncle  Trussell — ^he  is  impatient.  Go.  It  is  your 
last  night.    Make  the  most  of  it" 

Trussell  was  as  much  surprised  as  Randulph  at  what  had  just 
passed,  but  he  made  no  remark  till  they  got  out  of  the  house. 

**  Well,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  my  sister  Crew,"  he  said — 
^  delighted  to  see  her.  But  I  wonder  why  the  old  gentleman  made 
a  secret  of  her  coming  Don't  be  apprehensive  of  any  lectures 
from  her,  Randulph.     1*11  set  all  right,  depend  upon  it^ 

*'  It  is  strange  she  shouldn't  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject," 

~  Randulph. 

**  Most  likely  my  brother  imposed  secrecy  upon  her,"  replied 
Trussell.  '*  However,  we  must  have  a  little  talk  together  be- 
fore her  arrival  I  must  tell  you  how  to  act  at  this  juncture. 
She's  an  excellent  creature,  your  mother.  But  it  '11  never  do  to 
be  tied  to  the  apron  string.  Let  us  forget  the  matter  now,  and 
taking  the  old  gentleman's  advice,  make  the  most  of  to-night" 

A  boat  conveyed  them  to  Somerset  Stairs,  where  they  landed, 
and  proceeded  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Randulph  had  resolved 
upon  what  course  to  pursue.  The  play  was  admirably  per- 
formed ;  but  even  the  inimitable  acting  of  Garrick  and  Macklia 
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failed  to  interest  Randulpb^  so  much  was  he  pre-occnpied.  The 
comedy  over,  they  adjourned  to  Tbm's  coflee-house  in  Covent- 
Garden,  where  abundance  of  company  was  assembled,  plenti- 
fully besprinkled  with  blue  and  green  ribands  and  stars.  Trus- 
sell  met  a  host  of  acquaintances,  and  framing  a  hasty  excuse, 
Randulph  left  him  with  them,  and  hurrying  to  Salisbury  Stairs, 
took  a  boat,  and  ordered  the  waterman  to  row  to  Vauxhall. 

Celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  once  esteemed  the  most 
delightful  place  of  recreation  of  the  kind,  Vauxhall  Gardens  have 
been  in  existence  more  than  a  century ;  and  it  rejoices  us  to  find 
that  they  are  not  altogether  closed.  They  were  first  opened  with 
a  ridotto  al  fresco,  about  the  year  1730,  and  speedily  rising  to 
a  high  reputation,  were  enlarged,  and  laid  out  in  the  most 
supen)  manner.  A  magnificent  orchestra,  of  Gothic  form,  orna- 
mented with  carvings  and  niches,  and  provided  with  a  fine  oigan, 
was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  There  was  likewise  a 
rotunda,  though  not  of  equal  dimensions  with  that  of  Ranelagh, 
being  only  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  domelike  roof,  sup- 
ported by  four  handsome  Ionic  columns,  embellished  with  foliage 
at  the  base,  while  the  shafbs  were  wreathed  with  a  Gothic  balus- 
trade, representing  climbing  figures.  From  the  centre  depebded 
a  magnificent  chandelier.  A  part  of  the  rotunda,  used  as  a  saloon, 
was  decorated  with  columns,  between  which  were  paintings  by 
Hayman.  The  entrance  from  the  gardens  was  through  a  Gothic 
portal.  Moreover,  there  were  pavilions  or  alcoves,  ornamented 
with  paintings,  from  designs  by  Hogarth  and  Hayman,  appropriate 
to  the  place ;  each  alcove  having  a  table  in  it  capable  of  accom- 
modating six  or  eight  persons,  and  leading  in  an  extensive  sweep 
to  a  magnificent  piazza,  five  hundred  feet  in  lengthy  of  Chinese 
architecture.  This  semi-circle  led  to  a  further  sweep  of  pavilions. 
A  noble  gravel  walk,  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  bordered  with 
loftv  trees,  and  terminated  by  a  broad  lawn,  in  which  there  was 
a  Gothic  obelisk,  faced  the  entrance.  But  the  enchantment  of 
the  gardens  commenced  vrith  the  moment  of  their  illumination, 
when  upwards  of  two  thousand  lamps,  lighted  almost  simulta- 
neously, glimmered  through  the  green  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 
shed  their  radiance  on  the  fairy  scene  around.  This  was  the 
grand  charm  of  Vauxhall.  One  of  its  minor  attractions  was  a 
curious  piece  of  machinery  representing  a  miller^s  house,  a  water- 
wheel,  and  a  cascade,  which  at  that  period  of  the  art  was  thought 
quite  marvellous.  There  were  numberless  walks  and  wilder- 
nesses in  the  grounds,  and  most  of  the  vistas  were  adorned  with 
statues.  In  one  of  them,  at  a  date  a  little  posterior  to  this  his- 
tory, was  a  statue  of  Handel  as  Orpheus  holding  a  lyre. 

ft  was  nearly  ten  oVlock  when  Kandulph  reached  the  gardens. 
He  proceeded  along  the  grand  walk,  which  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  filled  with  company,  as  far  as  the  obelisk,  but  he 
could  see  nothing  of  Sir  Norfolk  or  Hilda.  He  then  turned  into 
one  of  the  side  walks,  and  approached  the  orchestra,  in  front  of 
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hand  to  his  lips,  she  touched  Sir  Norfolk's  arm,  and  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  lovers,  whispered,  "  Look  there  I 

Sir  Norfolk  arose,  and  in  a  stem  and  peremptoiy  voice,  said 
to  the  youn^  man,  ''  Set  free  that  lady's  hand,  sir  T 

'^  Not  unless  she  chooses  to  withdraw  it,"  replied  Randulph. 

"  I  am  wholly  to  blame  for  this.  Sir  Norfolk,"  said  Hilda,  with- 
drawing her  hand,  and  blushing  deeply. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say  so.  Miss  Scarve,"  returned  Sir  Nor- 
folk ;  "  but  the  young  man  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  indecorum, 
and  I  shall  call  him  to  a  strict  account  for  it" 

"  I  shall  be  ready  to  answer  the  call,  whenever  you  please. 
Sir  Norfolk,"  rejoined  Randulph ;  '^  but  this  is  not  the  place 
for  menaces.     You  will  do  well  to  look  after  your  charge." 

*^  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  off  impertinents  like  you,"  repUed 
Sir  Norfolk. 

*'  Better  guard  her  against  other  dangers  which  require  more 
penetration  than  you  care  to  practise,"  retorted  Randulph. 

**  I  have  only  one  answer  to  make  to  such  insolence,  said  Sir 
Norfolk,  ^'  and  that  shall  be  given  to-morrow.  You  shall  hear 
from  me,  Mr.  Crew." 

**  As  soon  as  you  please.  Sir  Norfolk,"  replied  Randulph. 

"  For  my  sake,  Mr.  Crew,"  interposed  Hilda,  "let  this  cjuarrel 
go  no  further.  I  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  it.  Promise  me 
it  shall  not" 

"  I  would  willingly  obey  you  in  anything.  Miss  Scarve,"  re- 
plied Randulph ;  "  but  in  this  case,  it  is  not  in  my  power. 
Farewell !" 

Fixing  one  passionate  look  upon  her,  he  then  bowed  haugh- 
tily to  Sir  Norfolk,  who  returned  his  salutation  in  kind,  and 
withdrew. 

As  he  walked  away,  he  encountered  Beau  Villiers,  who  was 
returning  fix)m  his  conference.  Villiers  started  on  seeing  him, 
but  instantly  recovered  himself;  and  would  have  addressed  him, 
but  Randulph  turned  abruptly  away. 

**  What  tne  devil  has  brought  Randulph  Crew  here  ?"  said 
Villiers  to  Sir  Singleton,  as  he  joined  the  party.  ^'  I  thought  he 
was  at  Drury-Lane." 

"  Devil  knows !"  cried  the  old  beau.  "  But  he  has  made  a 
pretty  scene."  And  he  proceeded  to  relate  what  had  occurred. 
Villiers  laughed  heartily  at  the  recital. 

"I  hope  old  Salusbuiy  will  cut  his  throat,"  he  said,  in  an 
undertone. 

"  Why  it  would  be  desirable  to'get  him  out  of  the  way,  cer- 
tainly," replied  the  old  beau.  «'  The  women  are  all  mad  about 
him.^ 

"  Especially  Kitty  Conway,"  observed  VilUers.  "  Odds  life  I 
this  accounts  for  her  having  fainted  in  the  orchestra.  I  wondered 
what  could  be  the  matter  with  her,  but  now  I  understand  it  All 
is  prepared,  he  added,"  in  a  deep  whisper,  to  Lady  Brabazon 
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"Be  careful  how  you  act,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 
**  You'll  find  Sir  Norfolk  dangerous^  and  Randulph  Crew  is  on  the 
watch." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  he  rejoined,  "  IVe  taken  my  measures  securely. 
Make  towards  me  dark  walk^  and  contrive  to  lead  him  and  the 
others  away." 

Lady  Brabazon  nodded. 

Soon  after  this,  she  arose,  and,  without  ceremony,  took  Sir 
Norfolk's  arm,  while  Villiers  very  gallantly  offered  his  to  Hilda. 
The  rest  of  the  party  paired  off  in  like  manner.  Leading  the 
way  in  the  direction  agreed  upon.  Lady  Brabazon  expressed  a 
desire  to  yiew  the  scenic  representation  of  the  mill  and  waterfall 
before  mentioned,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  hollow  of  the  great 
walk;  and  they  proceeded  towards  it.  Hilda  was  much  dis- 
pleased by  the  assiduities  of  her  companion,  and  she  could  not 
nelp  remarking  that  he  contrived,  on  various  pretences,  to  linger 
bemnd  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  though  she  repeatedly  ur^d 
him  to  rejoin  them,  he  maae  always  some  excuse  for  not  domg 
sa  At  last,  on  pausing  longer  than  usual,  they  quite  lost  sight 
of  them,  and  were  hurryins  forward  at  Hilda's  urgent  request, 
when,  as  they  passed  one  of  the  side  vistas,  Mr.  Cripps,  who  was 
standing  at  the  end  of  it,  advanced  towards  his  master. 

"  Fortunately  encountered,  sir,"  said  the  valet,  bowine ; 
"  Lady  Brabazon  sent  me  to  look  for  you,  to  tell  you  that  she 
and  the  party  are  cone  down  a  walk  on  the  left,  to  see  a  fine 
painting  in  the  Cninese  pavilion,  at  the  end  of  it.  With  your 
permission.  111  shew  you  the  way." 

**  Oh  yes,  let  us  go  to  them  by  all  means,"  said  Hilda,  un« 
suspectingly. 

**  Lead  on,  then,"  cried  the  beau,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his 
satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  scheme. 

*  A  few  steps  brought  them  to  the  end  of  a  narrow  walk,  arched 
over  by  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were  so  thickly  interlaced, 
that  the  moonlight  could  not  penetrate  through  them.  Alarmed 
by  its  appearance,  Hilda  drew  back. 

**  How  thoughtless  of  Sir  Norfolk  to  leave  me  thus  I"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Whv»  you  are  surely  not  afraid  of  accompanying  me  down 
this  walk.  Miss  Scarve,  laughed  the  beau.  '^  My  valet  is  with 
us,  and  shall  protect  you.  The  Chinese  pavilion  is  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  off;  and  the  walk,  though  dark,  is  not 
solitaij'." 

Fancying  she  perceived  some  persons  within  it,  Hilda  suffered 
herself  to  oe  led  on ;  but  she  nad  not  advanced  many  steps^ 
when  all  her  uneasiness  returned,  and  she  bitterly  regretted 
having  assented.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  beau's  grasp  had 
tightened  upon  her  arm,  and  he  drew  her  quickly  forward, 
while  Mr.  Cripps  proceeded  at  the  same  rapid  pace.  Once  or 
twice,  she  thou<|;ht  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her,  and  almost 
fancied  she  could  distinguish  a  figure  walking  near  them,  but 
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^he  did  not  dare  to  express  her  terrors.  They  had  proceeded, 
so  far  as  she  could  judge,  about  a  hundred  yards,  when  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  walk  cfisclosed  a  low  hedge ;  beyond  was  the  open 
country,  bathed  in  the  moonlight.  Coming  to  a  sudden  hdit, 
the  beau  said  in  a  hurried,  almost  fierce  tone : — "  Miss  Scarve,  I 
love  you  to  desperation,  and  am  determined  to  make  you  mine. 
You  are  now  in  my  power,  and  must  aficompanj  meJ" 

<<  Never  I"  replied  Hilda,  resolutely.  "  And  I  command  you 
to  release  me." 

She  would  have  screamed  for  help  if  Villiei^  who  grasped 
her  more  tightly,  had  not  taken  out  his  handkerchief,  and,  placu^ 
it  over  her  mouth,  prevented  her  cries.  While  this  was  passing. 
Captain  Culpepper  emerged  from  the  trees,  and  hastened  ynia 
Mr.  Cripps  towards  him. 

^'  Bravoy  sir  T'  cried  the  Captain.  '^["AU  goes  well  this  time. 
We'll  have  her  in  the  coach  in  a  twinkline." 

*'  Not  so  fast,  villains,"  thundered  Ranoulph,  rushing  forward. 
*'  1  have  allowed  you  to  go  thus  &x  to  see  to  what  lengths  your 
villany  would  carry  you.      But  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rushed  to  the  beau,  and  snatching  Hilda  from 
him,  dashed  him  backwards  with  such  force  that  he  fell  upon  the 
ground.  Another  person  likewise  came  to  the  rescue.  This 
was  Jacob,  who  brandishing  his  cud^l,  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
action.  On  seeing  him,  the  valet  whipped  out  his  blade,  but  it 
was  beaten  from  his  grasp,  and  he  only  avoided  a  terrible  blow 
from  the  cudgel,  by  a  mmble  leap  aside.  Without  waiting  for 
a  second  blow,  he  plunged  into  the  wood,  and  made  his  escape. 
Captain  Culpepper  fared  no  better.  Before  he  could  draw  nis 
sword,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  that  stretched  him 
senseless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground.  .  Hilda,  meantime,  had 
murmured  her  thanks  to  her  deliverer,  who  felt,  as  he  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom,  that  the  whole  of  his  previous  anxiety  was  more 
than  repaid  by  the  unutterable  joy  of  tne  moment. 

'^  Hilda  I^'  ne  cried,  passionately,  *^I  would  risk  a  thousand 
lives  for  you.  Forgive  me  i^  at  this  moment,  I  dare  to  ask  if  I 
may  hope  ?" 

She  murmured  a  faint  response  in  the  affirmative. 

'*  I  am  the  happiest  of  men,"cried  Randulphj  transported  with 
delight 

^'AlasT  exclaimed  Hilda,  *^mj  avowal  can  give  you  little 
happiness.     I  can  never  be  yours. 

"  There  you  speak  truth,"  cried  Villiers,  who  by  this  time  hacT 
regained  his  feet,  and  furiously  approached  them.  **  You  never 
shall  be  his." 

"  This  is  the  leader  of  the  gang,"  cried  Jacobs  who  having  just 
disposed  of  Captain  Culpepper,  now  rushed  towards  the  beau, 
brandishing  his  cudgel  in  a  formidable  manner.  **  I'U  soon  settle 
him." 

"  Leave  him  alone,  Jacob,"  cried  Randulphi  authoritatively ; 
**  hb  punishment  belongs  to  me." 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

RAKDULPB    WOBST8   BEAU    TIUJEM   IN    A   DUEI*   IM   TOTHILL  FIBLD8;    AND   IS 
WORSTED  HIMSELF  IN  A  SECOND  DUEL  BT  SIB  NOBFOLK  8ALUSBUBT. 

On  quittinff  Vauxhall,  Randulph  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home^  agitated  by  a  crowd  of  tumultuous  thoughts.  Abel  had  re- 
tired to  rest  more  than  an  hour  agOj  but  Trussell  was  not  yet  come 
home.  Telling  Mr.  Jukes,  therefore,  that  he  must  see  his  younger 
uncle  directly,  he  set  off  again  widiout  a  moment's  delay,  and 
taking  a  boat  at  Lambeth  stairs,  rowed  to  the  nearest  point  to 
Covent  Garden.  He  then  hurried  to  Tom's  coffee-house,  where 
he  found  his  uncle  at  supper  in  a  box  by  himself^  and  proceeded 
to  relate  to  him  all  that  nad  occurred. 

*'  A  pretty  adventure  T  exclaimed  Trussell  at  the  close  of  the 
recital.  "  An  abduction  prevented,  and  a  couple  of  duels.  I'm 
sorry  I  wasn't  with  you,  that  I  might  have  taken  one  of  the 
latter  off  your  hands.  It  'U  be  a  mortal  conflict  with  the 
beau.  I'm  glad  you've  had  lessons  &om  Hewitt.  He  told  me 
himself,  not  many  days  ago,  that  you  were  one  of  his  best 
scholars,  and  had  as  strong  a  wrist,  and  as  quick  an  eye  as  any 
man  he  knew. 

'*  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result  in  either  case,"  replied  Ran- 
dulph. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  so  confldent,"  said  Trussell ;  "  but  neither  of 
your  antagonists  are  to  be  despised.  Take  a  glass  of  punch — 
well,  as  you  please.  We  must  go  and  make  arrangements  in- 
stanter.  Our  best  plan  will  be  to  go  to  Hewitt,  and  tell  him  to 
be  in  the  field  with  swords  and  a  surgeon  at  the  appointed  hour." 

Emptying  the  rummer  of  punch  before  him,  he  called  to 
the  drawer,  paid  him,  and  taking  his  nephew's  arm,  they  set  forth. 
Mr.  Hewitt  lived  in  Leicester-street,  Leicester-fields — now 
Leicester-square.  He  was  gone  to  bed,  but  they  soon  knocked 
him  up,  and  explaining  their  business,  he  entered  upon  it  imme- 
diately. 

"  I U  be  sure  to  be  on  the  ground  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
will  bring  Mr.  Molson,  the  suigeon,  with  me,"  said  Hewitt 
'^He  will  take  care  of  you  in  case  of  accident  But  I  don't  ap- 
prehend any  such  to  you,  because  I  know  what  you  can  do.  You 
shall  have  my  fiivourite  German  blade — here  it  is,"  he  added, 
taking  down  a  sword.  **  This  is  the  strongest  and  lightest  sword 
I  ever  handled,  and  equal  to  any  Spanish  tuck.  Be  sure  you  come 
coolly  into  the  field.  The  best  swordsman  that  ever  fought  will 
be  worsted  if  he  is  in  a  passion.  You'll  need  judsment,  as  well 
as  skill,  to-morrow,  and  take  care  you  do  not  disorder  it  any 
way.  Mr.  Villiers  is  a  very  skilful  fencer,  but  he  is  likely  enough 
to  be  in  a  passion.  As  to  Sir  Norfolk,  you  will  find  him  as 
calm  as  deatL  He  is  a  far  more  dangerous  adversary  than  the 
othen" 
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*'  Far  more  dangerous,"  echoed  Trussell. 

'*  Sir  Norfolk  being  so  much  taller  than  yourself,"  pursued  the 
fencing-master,  **  the  best  way  when  you  intend  to  make  a 
thrust  at  him  will  be  to  come  to  half  sword,  you  will  then  be 
within  distance.  If  you  act  on  the  defensive,  engage  only  five 
inches,  and  keep  him  at  that  distance.     You  understand  ?" 

**  Perfectly,"  replied  Randulph. 

^  The  best  thrust  vou  can  make  at  him  will  be  seconde,  or 
carte  under  the  shelf,  or  you  may  dart  your  sword  as  I  have 
taught  you.  And  now  I  recommend  you  to  go  to  rest  Think 
no  more  of  the  duel,  but  sleep  soundly,  and  come  to  the  field  as 
besh  as  a  lark." 

Randulph  smiled  at  the  fencing-master's  advice,  and  having 
arranged  a  meeting  at  the  horsererry,  Westminster,  opposite 
Lambeth  stairs,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  he  took  his  departure 
with  his  uncle.  They  reached  home  in  about  half  an  hour,  and 
Mr.  Jukes  expressed  great  delight  at  seeing  them.  It  had  been 
previously  agreed,  for  fear  of  mistake,  that  Trussell  should  sit 
up  all  niffht,  and  call  his  nephew  in  sufiicient  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  therefore  ordered  Mr.  Jukes  to  bring  him  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  a  large  jug  of  cold  water.  The  butler  obeyed,  and 
took  tne  opportunity  ofinquiring  whether  anything  was  the  mat- 
ter, but  received  no  direct  answer. 

On  retiring  to  his  own  room,  Randulph  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  turned  over  the  events  of  the  day.  Amid  a  multitude 
of  dark  and  disagreeable  thoughts  was  one  that  was  bright  and 
cbeerins.  He  had  seen  Hilda — ^avowed  his  passion  to  her — and 
receivea  an  assurance  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  This 
thought  buoyed  him  up,  and  made  him  resard  with  indifference 
the  danger  to  which  ne  was  exposed.  His  most  painful  re* 
flections  were  connected  with  his  mother,  and  knowing  the 
anguish  she  would  experience  if  anything  should  happen  to  him, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  full  of  fihal  affection  and  tender- 
ness, to  be  delivered  to  her  in  case  of  his  fall.  This  done,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  couch,  but  his  mind  was  too  much  disturbed  to 
allow  him  to  sleep. 

Lomr  before  it  was  light,  he  arose  and  dressed  himself,  and 
when  Trussell  entered  the  room,  he  was  on  his  knees  at  the 
bedside,  at  prayer.  On  rising,  he  gave  the  letter  he  had  written 
to  the  chaige  of  his  uncle,  and  they  crept  down  stairs  as  softly 
as  they  could,  for  fear  of  disturbing  any  one  in  the  house.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  where  Trussell  swallowed  a 
glass  of  brandy  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  his  stomach,  and  recom- 
mended his  nephew  to  do  the  same  to  steady  his  hand,  but  the 
latter,  doubting  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription,  declined  it  Their 
hope  of  setting  away  proved  fallacious,  for  as  they  entered  the 
hau  on  &eir  wav  to  the  door,  they  found  Abel  standing  there 
wrapped  in  his  uressinff-gown. 
**  Randulph,"  he  saia,  eyeing  his  nephew  severely — '*  You  ai^c 
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going  to  fight  a  duel.    It  is  useless  to  deny  it     I  am  sure  you 
ai?." 

'<  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  it,  sir,'*  replied  Bandulnh ;  **  I  am.'* 

*'  He  is  going  to  nght  two  duels,  brother,"  said  TrusseU,  em- 
boldened by  the  brandy  he  just  had  swallowed. 

<*Two  duels!"  echoied  Abel— *' then  he  is  doubly  Ibolish — 
doubly  culpable.  Randulph,  you  are  about  to  commit  a  very 
sinful,  and  veiy  foolish  action,  and  though  you  may  be  justified 
in  what  you  do  by  the  laws  of  honour,  and  the  usages  of  society, 
you  will  not  be  justified  before  Heaven.^ 

'^  Really,  my  dear  sir,"  said  TrusseU,  <<you  view  this  matter 
much  too  seriously." 

*^  Not  a  whit,"  replied  Abel»  "  Randulph  might  stop  if  he  would. 
But  he  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  sending  his  Maker  than 
man*" 

*^  Uncle,"  scud  Randulph,  '^  I  cannot  now  argue  with  you ;  but 
I  have  good  reasons  for  what  I  am  about  to  do." 

<*  No  reason  can  warrant  bloodshed,"  replied  Abel,  sternly. 
*^  Since  you  are  deaf  to  my  counsels,  go.  Yet  think  what  a  blow 
it  will  be  to  your  mother,  if  she  finds  on  her  arrival  that  she  has 
lost  her  son. 

^'I  have  thought  of  that,  imcle,"  replied  Randulph ;  *'  and  I  have 
lefi:  a  letter  with  my  uncle  TrusselL  Perhaps,  you  will  now 
permit  me  to  commit  its  charge  to  you." 

^*  Here  it  is,  sii*,"  said  TrusseU,  handing  him  the  letter.  ^'  Time 
presses.  We  must  be  gone.  We  hope  to  be  back  again  with  you 
at  break&st,  and  to  make  a  hearty  and  merry  meal.  We  are 
quite  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you.     Good  morning,  sir." 

Abel  tmrew  a  severe  and  disgusted  look  at  him,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Randulph,  pressed  his  hand  afiectionately,  and  said,  *^  I 
hope  I  maji  see  you  at  breakfast,  and  with  no  blood  on  your  souL" 

And  with  these  words,  he  walked  away. 

*<  Devilish  unlucky  we  should  meet  him  I"  said  TrusseU, 
forcine  a  laugh,  as  taey  quitted  the  house.  ^'  I  suppose  Jukes 
must  have  suffi)ected  something,  and  caUed  him  up,  tor  I  don't 
think  he  coula  have  overheard  us." 

Randulph  made  no  reply,  for  Abel's  partin|c  speech  had  sunk 
deep  into  nis  breast,  and  tney  proceeded  in  silence  towards  the 
palace  stairs.  It  was  a  fi:'esh  and  beautifiil  morning,  though  the 
sun  was  scarcely  risen,  and  a  thin  silveiy  mist  hung  like  a  veil  over 
the  smooth  surrace  of  the  water.  Two  or  three  watermen  were  lying 
asleep  in  their  tUts,  and  they  roused  one  of  them,  who  speedUy 
rowed  them  to  the  opposite  bank,  near  which  they  found  Mr. 
Hewitt  with  a  couple  of  swords  under  his  arm,  in  addition  to  the 
one  by  his  side,  accompanied  by  a  tall  stout  man  with  a  red  fiice, 
dressed  in  weU-powdered  wig,  and  a  suit  of  purple  velvet,  and 
carrying  a  gold-neaded  cane,  who  was  introduceu  as  Mr.  Mol- 
son,  the  surgeon. 

*'  You  lo^  &moualy,"  said  the  fencing*master  to  Randulph. 
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*^  Follow  my  instructioiiSy  and  you're  sure  to  come  off  victo- 


nou8." 


The  party  then  walked  along  the  Horseferry  Iload>  which 
speedily  brought  them  to  Tothill  Fields,  They  were  the  first  on 
the  ground,  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  after  looking  about  for  a  short  time, 
discoTered  a  spot  excellently  adapted  for  the  encounters. 

By  this  time,  the  sun  having  risen,  the  mominff's  early  pro- 
mise of  beauty  was  fully  confirmed.  The  spot  selected  mr  the 
combats  commanded  a  fine  view  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
reared  its  massive  body  and  tall  towers  above  a  range  of  mean 
habitations  masking  its  back.  A  cloud  of  cawing  jackdaws 
wheeled  in  the  sunny  air  above  its  pixmades.  A  calmer  or  more 
beautifiil  scene  could  not  be  imagined.  Randulph's  reflections 
were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  two  persons  nrom  the  left  of 
the  fields,  who  proved  to  be  Sir  Norfolk  Salusbury,  and  Cordwell 
Krebras.  Sir  Norfolk  bowed  stiffly  to  Randulph,  and  also  to 
Trussell,  and  seeing  that  the  beau  was  not  arrived,  said  to  the  for- 
mer, **  As  I  am  fint  in  the  field,  I  am  entitled  to  the  firat  bout'' 

*^  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you.  Sir  Norfolk,"  replied  Ran- 
dulph ;  "  but  I  miist  give  Mr.  YiUiers  priority." 

**  Well,  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  walking  aside. 

Cordwell  Firebras  then  advanced  to  Randulph. 

*<  I  am  here  as  Sir  Norfolk's  second,"  he  said ;  **  but  I  hope 
the  matter  may  only  serve  as  a  little  breathing  for  you  both  be- 
fore break&st  It  is  an  idle  quarrel.  We  must  talk  about  Vil- 
liers's  attempt  anon.     But  here  he  is." 

As  he  spoke,  two  chairs  were  seen  approaching  firom  the  lower 
end  of  the  fields.  When  they  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  party,  they  stopped,  and  from  the  first  issued  Mr.  ViUiers, 
and  fix>m  the  other.  Sir  Bulkeley  Price.  Mr.  Cripps  walked  by 
the  side  of  his  master's  chair,  beariug  a  water-bottle  and  a  class. 
The  new-comers  advanced  slowly  towards  the  party,  ana  Mr. 
Yilliers  having  bowed  with  much  haughtiness  to  Randulph, 
gracefully  saluted  the  rest  of  the  company. 

<*  Uave  we  anything  to  wait  for,  gentlemen  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Nothing"  replicdTrusscU ;  f <  we  are  aU  ready." 

**  To  business,  then,"  rejoined  the  beau. 

At  a  motion  from  his  master,  Mr.  Cripps  advanced  towards 
hin^  and  receiving  his  clouded  cane,  proceeded  to  divest  him  of 
his  coat,  leaving  him  on  a  light  striped  silk  waistcoat,  with 
sleeves  of  the  same  material  Randiujph,  meantime,  threw  off 
his  upper  garment,  and  rolled  up  the  shirt-sleeve  on  his  right 
arm.  Mr.  Uewitt  then  stepped  up  to  him,  and  save  him  the 
German  sword  he  had  promised ;  while  Mr.  VilGers  received 
an  exquisitely  tempered  blade  firom  the  valet.  These  prepara- 
tions made,  the  seconds  and  bystanders  fell  back  a  few  paces, 
TruaseU,  Firebras  and  Uewitt  retiring  on  one  side,  and  the  two 
baronets  on  the  other,  while  the  surgeon  stood  at  a  little  distance 
in  the  rear  with  Mr.  Cripps. 
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Advancing  towards  each  other,  the  combatants  sainted,  and  in 
another  moment  their  blades  were  crossed,  and  several  rapid 
passes  exchanged.  The  spectators  watched  the  conflict  with 
the  greatest  interest,  for  both  parties  appeared  admirably 
matched,  and  the  beau's  superior  skill  was  counterbalanced  by 
Randulph's  extraordinary  vigour  and  quickness.  Thiusts  were 
made  and  parried  on  both  sides,  but  not  a  singrle  hit  was  given, 
until  Randulph,  finding  his  adversary  engagra  in  tierce  with 
a  high  point,  made  a  firm  thrust  in  carte  over  the  arm,  and  passed 
his  sword  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  other's  shoulder.  At 
this  successful  hit,  the  seconds  rushed  forward,  but  before  they 
reached  the  sfKit,  the  beau's  sword  fell  from  his  grasp. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Villiers,  surrendering  himself  to  the  sur- 
geon, who  likewise  hurried  towards  him,  *^  but  I  acknowledge 
myself  defeated." 

While  the  beau's  wound  was  bound  up  by  the  sut^eon,  and  he 
was  led  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  Cripps,  Sir  Norfolk  Saluabury,  who 
had  been  a  wiatchful  spectator  of  the  conflict,  stepped  fon^'ard, 
and  said  to  Randulph,  **  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  our  en- 
counter, Mr.  Crew,  I  shall  declare  that  in  the  combat  which 
has  just  taken  place,  you  have  conducted  yourself  like  a  man  of 
honour  and  spirit" 

"  I  am  elaa  to  receive  the  acknowledgment  firom  you^  Sir  Nor- 
folk," repGed  Randulph,  bowing. 

"  Pray  do  not  hurry  yourself  on  my  account,"  said  the 
baronet,  courteously. 

"  I  am  quite  ready  for  you,"  replied  Randulph.  "  What  I 
have  ffone  through  has  only  served  to  steady  my  nerves." 

With  the  assistance  of  Firebras,  who  had  come  over  to  him, 
Sir  Norfolk  then  tpok  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt,  and  in  this 
state  presented  so  extraordinary  an  appearance,  that  Randulph 
could  scarcely  repress  a  smile.  The  punctilious  old  knight's  first 
step  was  to  deliver  his  sword  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  who,  on  measuring 
it  with  that  of  Randulph,  found  that  it  exceeded  the  latter  in 
length  by  two  inches,  lie,  therefore,  gave  him  one  of  his  own 
swords,  and  Sir  Norfolk  beating  an  appeal  with  his  right  foot,  bade 
his  youthful  opponent  come  on.  Having  gone  through  their  salutes 
with  the  greatest  formality,  they  commenced  the  combat  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Sir  Norfolk  acted  chiefly  upon  the  defensive, 
and  contented  himself  almost  entirely  with  parrying  the  thrusts 
aimed  at  him.  Randulph  soon  found  that  he  had  a  formidable 
antagonist  to  deal  with,  and  altering  his  plan,  tried  to  compel 
him  to  attack  him.  He  made  several  feints  with  sreat  dexte- 
rity, and  just  touched  his  adversary's  breast  with  an  inside 
thrust  in  carte,  causing  a  slight  efiusion  of  blood.  This  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  the  oM  baronet  into  exertion,  and  in  his  turn  he 
became  the  assailant  He  attacked  Randulph  with  such  force 
and  fury,  that  he  drove  him  back  several  paces.  The  young  man 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  pressed  his  adversary  in  his  turn. 
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80  that  he  regained  his  ground ;  but  while  making  a  pass  in  carte, 
his  sword  was  turned  near  the  wrist  by  a  dexterous  and  sudden 
lounge  on  the  part  of  the  baronet,  whose  point  entered  his  side 
below  the  elbow,  and  inflicted  a  severe  woimd.  Maddened  by  the 
pain,  Randttlph  continued  to  fight  desperately,  but  the  seconds 
rushed  between  the  combatants,  and  mterposing  their  blades, 
declared  that  the  strife  must  terminate,  and  that  Sir  Norfolk 
was  the  victor.  The  baronet  immediately  dropped  his  sword, 
and  Randulph,  whose  strength  had  been  fast  failing,  fell  to  the 
ground  insensible. 

END  OF   THE   SECOMD   ROOK. 


THE    SONGS    OF    ITALT.  — No.   HI. 

BT  BDWABD  KSHEALT,  B8Q. 
"  Stiulioniin  ammiltate*  qiuerimiii."— P/iny. 

Tkbbb  ifl  now  lying  beside  me  an  Italiiui  madrigal,  which  allegorizes  the 
fleetnen  of  beauty  by  a  thought  original  and  pretty.  Without  so  much  pre- 
tennon  as  the  Latin  verses,  or  the  &e  poetic  spirit  of  the  English,  it  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  prettier  little  thing  than  either,  and  is,  in  sooth,  entirely  Italian.  The 
first  may  be  compared  to  those  full-blown  flowers  which  wave  in  the  sun- 
shine and  delight  the  eye,  while  the  other  is  like  a  modest  violet  hidden  under 
a  heap  of  leaves,  which,  while  it  pleases  the  sight,  makes  us  think  also : — 

iHlaWgaU  \ti  iF^anrcsco  ^e  Eemene. 


LA  BEUBZZA. 


Dl  le  itcMA  InTagliite  •  dal  rao  b«Uo 

ai  ipMcliiavm  nnft  roM 

hi  on  limpido  roioeUo. 

Qnaiido  d'ognl  mia  foglia 

Un  Mm  impetooM 

La  bdiA  roM  apofHa. ' 

GSucar  nel  rio  le  nglie,  U  rio  faf  gendo 

fl0  !•  porta  oorrcndo : 

XomflabriU 

BapMhwimamenta  oh  DIo  i  sea  va. 


BEAUTY. 

A  Rom  bent  o*er  a  itream. 
To  watch  bar  beaaty'a  beam 

Reflected  on  its  glawy  bosom  i 
The  wind  on  winye  of  power 
Came  by,  and  smote  the  flower. 
The  waves  bore  off  its  shatter'd  Uotson. 
So  fleetly  from  oar  eyes 
Our  Bbauty  flies. 


All  the  world  has  united  to  prabe  the  Abb4  Metastatio's  Hymn  to  Venus. 
But  the  world  is  at  times  a  very  good-natured,  kind  old  gentleman,  who  praises 
and  pamneis  without  exactly  knowing,  or  even  caring,  why.  In  the  present 
instance,  ne  has  given  a  large  quantity  of  commendation  where  it  was  by  no 
means  deserved  to  the  extent  awarded,  for  the  Hymn  in  question  is  scarcely 
anything  more  than  the  Perv^Uhan  Veneris,  copied  in  miniMure,  with  a  few 
brilliant  touches  adroitly  appropriated  from  the  fiimous  passage  in  Lucretius, 
conmencmg*- 

**  iCneadnm  fcnetrix,  bominnm,  Divnmqne,  volnptas." 

It  is,  however,  a  very  charming  little  poem,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ever 
translated  into  English  before.  I  give  a  version  as  literal  as  possible,  nearly, 
indeed,  line  for  line  with  the  original.  The  English  reader  who  feels  any 
curiosity  to  see  how  cleverly  the  Abb(6  has  copied  Catullus,  will  find  a  most 
exquisite  adaptation  into  our  own  language,  or  the  PertngiUum^  by  the  classic 
PkinelL    It  oegins  with  very  good  aavice : — 

'*  Let  those  Iotc  now  who  never  loved  befbre, 
Let  those  who  always  loved,  now  love  the  more.'* 
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MtlMttMtio.    Ksmn  to  Vtnun. 


Col  too  qdenditee, 
O  bellA  Vbitbrb, 
Madre  d*  Amorb. 

0  bella  VnriRB 
ChewSlaa^l 

Placer  defll  rMmiBl 

BdecttM. 
Ttt  ooUe  I6clde 

Popfllecan 
Fai  Ueta  e  fettlla 

La  terra  e  U  mire. 
Preaao  a*  taoi  pUUridi 

AatiirldeDti 
Le  nabe  f&fgono 

PfiSgono  i  Tenti. 
A  te  fiorlacono 

OH  erbcMi  pr&tt 
E  i  flutti  ridono 

Nel  mar  pladLti. 
Per  te  le  tremole 

Fadddciao 
DeU'  omhre  aqairdano 

L*  oscoro  velo. 
B  allor  che  s^raono 

InUetaachi^ 

1  gnati  Zariai 
DiprimayAra. 

Ta  Dea  ealntano 

Gli  angel  candrl 
Clie  in  petto  acoolaono 

Tuol  ddd  ardon. 
Per  te  le  timlde 

Ootombe  i  f  1(11 
In  preda  hwriano 

Oe*  fieri  artSgU. 
Per  te  aMMmdoiiano 

Dentro  te  t4ne 
Ipart^teDerl 

lietlgri  Ireane. 
Per  te  epi^gano 

Le  fcMrme  aaotfee 
Per  te  prop&gano 

Le  umaDe  ooae. 
Vlen  dal  tuo  qifrlto 

Dolce  e  fecondo 
Gift  die  d'amablie 

Raodiliide  il  mondo. 
Soendi  propiida 

Od  too  eplead6re 
ObeUaVaKBRB 

Madn  d*  Amobb. 
O  bella  Vbnbbb 

Che  sola  a^l 
Placer  doKUrMoiiBl 

Bdc^lbd. 


BeauUftd  Ymnf, 

Sweet  mother  of  Lots, 
Deseend  with  thy  aplendoan 

Tons  from  above. 
BeanllAU  Vbiiu8» 

The  qiriy  deUfht 
Of  earth  and  of  heaven. 

Bend  hither  thy  fllcht. 
Thou  that  canst  bri^ten 

The  coldest  with  mirth— 
Thoo  that  mak'st  ferOle 

The  ocean  and  earth — 
Hum,  whose  glad  ptamct 

DispelB  from  the  sphere 
Tempest  and  darkness. 

Be  here    oh,  be  here  ! 
When  thine  own  star 

Rlseth  brl^t  in  the  skies, 
Fbrth  In  the  meadows 

A  thousand  bods  rise. 
All  the  Mae  waters 

Are  hiish*d  to  repose. 
Sweetly  in  moslc 

Esdi  rivolet  flows. 
And  the  mild  ether 

Shines  sweetly  serene, 
like  thine  own  eoontenanoe. 

Sea-bom  Qoeen  1 
When  In  the  snmmer 

The  ZarRTa  on  wtngs 
Laden  with  perfrime 

0*er  flowered  earth  qprings, 
Bfards  In  the  woodlands. 

Inspired  by  thy  flame. 
Greet  thee  with  BMlody, 

Hymning  thy  name; 
And  the  coy  turtie-dores, 

FUl*d  with  thy  Are, 
Leave  thdr  young  to  the  vultflre. 

And  yield  to  desire. 
Wildly  the  tigers 

Go  forth  from  thdr  lair. 
Leaving  linfr  cabs 

When  thoa  uiest  to  pair. 
Lovdy  endiantKss, 

The  brightest— the  best 
In  heaven  or  earth. 

By  thy  sight  make  me  blest. 
Beautiful  Vbnos, 

Sweet  mother  of  Lotb, 
Descend  with  thy  splendoors 

To  ns  from  above  I 
Beantifal  Vaifus, 
The  only  delljght 
Of  gods  and  of  mortals. 

Bend  hither  thy  flight ! 


I  cannot  follow  an  inTncation  to  Venus,  better  than  by  giving  an  invocation 
to  a  pretty  litde  girl  with  blue  eyes,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  following. 


I9n«  DartatoU  Vene|i«na. 


Sono  inamorato 
D*nnaMorettina: 
Ladra  assasslna 
UcuDrem'anibbl: 
AMme  1  <ft*  lo  mnoro. 
E  mooro  per  amore  j 
Un  T,  on  I,  on  A,  m  M,  vnO. 


A  blae.ey*d  nymph  of  beaoty. 
Who  thinks  iMr  only  duty 

Is  youthful  hearts  to  steal ; 
Casting  her  spells  around  me. 
In  Cvpio*s  chains  has  bound  me. 

While  hopelessly  I  kneel- 
But,  ah }  there's  no  penusdinc 
That  crod,  bhie>eyed  maiden. 
No  tenderness  she  shews. 
No  pltv  lends  my  woes. 
Though  all  my  acts  discover 
I  die  beicanse  I  LOVE  her. 


THE  80N4M  OV  ITALY. 
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Totte  k  doone 

Le  donne  aon  cmdele, 

80D  **T***  cnoK 

B  zenca  fedelU. 
Ahim*  t  di*  lo  mnro 
E  mooro  per  ■more; 
Un  T,  on  1,  vn  A,  an  M, 

DU  me  nn  pnoco 
CotmrwaH  dire 
Qoello  nn  T,  un  I, 
Un  A,  nn  If ,  nn  O  >— 
Va(Oldlrch*k>t'amo 
B  Mmpra  t*amero  I 
Un  T,  on  I,  nn  A,  nn  M,  nn  O. 


The  ladiee  ell  are  emel ; 
They  value  not  the  jewel 

or  fond  and  ftdthful  lore ; 
Than  ioe  thdr  hearts  are  colder, 
They  dazxJe  the  beholder. 

Bat  false  and  tckle  prore. 
And  it  tlMfe  no  persnadlnir 
A  certain  blue-eyed  maiden  > 
No  pity  will  she  shew 
To  end  mv  hopdees  woe  ? 
Though  all  my  aets  disooYer, 
I  love  her,  how  I  LOVB  her. 

Tdl  me,  what  mean  these  letters- 
Are  they  not  CirrtD*B  fcttora. 

And  shew  they  not  I  LOVE? 
Answer  me*  pretty  sweeting;— 
Nay,  nay,  there's  no  retreating^ 

-  An  inch  you  shall  not  move. 
Until,  my  blue-eyed  maiden. 
Yon  yield  to  my  persuadingi 
I  love  thee— wildly  lore. 
And  bv  the  stars  Move, 
Time  m  his  fig^t  shall  never 
My  heart  fkom  thine,  love,  sever. 


And  hefe  I  am  warned  to  break  off;  but  the  foUowing  song  is  so  wonder- 
fol,  when  comine  from  a  poet,  that  I  cannot  defer  its  insertion.  It  is  but 
rarel]^  that  we  &d  those  of  the  Pamasaian  genua  indul^ng  in  religious 
Teveries,  and  when  we  do,  to  neglect  chronicling  it  is  a  senous  injustice.  It 
does  some  credit,  really,  to  the  tribe ;  for  the  world  is  too  apt  to  suspect  min- 
strels, of  devotion  to  almost  everv  other  kind  of  pursuit  than  saying  their 
prayers.  Yet,  in  the  instance  of  Gabiiele  Fiunma,  we  have  for  once,  at 
least,  a  record  of  the  hct^  and  I  print  it  as  one  <^  those  *^  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture" which  Mr.  Israel  D'lsraeli  has  omitted  to  enrol  in  his  common-place 
books.  I  hope  no  graceless  ^ntleman  will  assert  that,  in  this  case,  the  poet 
was  merely  exercising  his  privilege  of  fiction : — 

€!vabr(el<  #i<mm«« 


Non  k  si  vaca  alia  stnglon  novella 
L'  ape  dl  purl  ed  odorati  flori 
AUor  cbe  \  novi  preziosi  umori 
Indnatre  porta  ad  arrlcher  la  cella. 


Sweeter  Hum  Bumnm^s  lUr  Ihoe 
To  the  bee,  which  wanders  from  dower  to 
flower. 

To  cull  ftt>m  each  resting  place 
A  treasure  to  store  hi  her  wild  honey-bower. 

Sweeter  than  Fovnts  crystal-dear 
Tb  the  hound-chaaed  hind,  when  at  length  she 


Ne  osrvetta  glammai  lentadm  e 
Dianzi  segnlta  ne*  rlposti  orinfl 
Oi  flerl  vdtil,  da  ampetto  f&otl 
Si  rattn  corse  all*  aoioa  cMua  e  bella. 

Com  io  eon  vago  d*  un  artante  umore 
Che  versan  gli  oechi,  allor  die  tema  oido 
Od  altro  affeto  piu  m*  aoeende  in  iMo : 
Dte  allor  ebbio  di  dolcecxa  U  eoi« } 
Qnanto  k  feiiee  qnel  cfa*  alberga  In  dalo 
S'egU  ha  floja  ntanlor  del  planto  mlo? 

Its  origin,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
product  of  his  old  age,  when,  like  Falstaf^  he  had  resolved  **  to  live  cleanly 
and  forswear  sack.**  The  moral  Plato  was  so  strongly  of  opinion  that  poetry 
and  drinking  should  never  be  separated,  that  he  declares  the  gods  gave  tnem  to 
mankind  to  nrighten  their  festivals  and  alleviate  their  cares.  Oc  Bcoi  oixrcipavrcc 
avBpmwiav  iiri  wovov  irfdyco^  ycvoc,  ra^  fHotura^  rat  AiroXXwva  rai  Au>vv<rov 
Kwiopraorac  tSovav,  [De  L^fthtu^  Lib,  2.]  Or  perhi^  our  (Hend  Fiamma 
had  exhausted  his  vdne-cellar. 


In  her  covert,  and  nought  is  near 
Which  her  timid  and  panting  splilt  molesteth. 

Are  timee  burning  tnan  I  shed. 
Thy  grandeur  and  goodness,  O  sweet  Goo 
adoring :     ^^ 
And  my  soul,  with  pinion  outspread 
like  an  eagle,  unto  thy  Hsavsn  in  thought 
is  soaring. 

Oh  I  is  not  their  lot  dlvhie 
Who  bask  in  the  untold  bliss  of  Tnv  Presence? 
When  mere  paasing  tears,  like  mine, 

i  my  soul  aMMU  than  aught  of  earthly 


And  by  thine  artlns  blmnduhmeni  oeguiicu, 

Pnv'd  thou  might'at  "  Htill  be  fiur  and  ■till  be  bleit  I  - 

And  thoM  who  idolized  thine  in&nt  grace, 
Aji  with  their  own  th^  little  hands  entwined, 

Drew  back  the  tilken  nngleta  from  thj  &ce. 
And  Bmiling,  call'd  thj  destinies  to  mind  I 

For  tkn  that  prnver  seem'd  more  th»n  vain !— For  rt« 

So  loved, — to  lovelv, — k>  intelligent, — 
Hie  golden  thresdB  of  human  deatinj 

Seem'd  in  one  rich  and  gtwgeotu  tiuue  blent  I 
All  that  the  pomp  of  hia;h  estate  imparts, 

AU  that  tlw  gauda  ofvanit;  enshrine, 
And  more, — &x  more, — the  warmth  of  many  heart* 

Was  lanth'd  on  that  betinteoiu  he«d  of  thine  I 

Bat  twai  for  Oiu,  I  bad  thee  "  still  be  &ir 

And  still  be  blest  I" — A  stem,  unworldly  eye. 
Saw  In  such  gifts  the  germ  of  future  care, 

And  fiital  ills  in  such  idolatry ! 
For  in  the  gay  savannah's  blossom "d  gTonod, 

Where  brightest  shines  the  sun  ana  blooms  the  flower, 
Mephitic  vapours  breathe  perdition  round, 

And  reptiles  coil,  and  li^nt  monsters  cower  I — 

But  Heaven  hath  guarded  Ihte ; — thy  choice  is  made ! 

Holy  of  heart  and  mind, — serene  of  brow, — 
Hie  trembling  blossom  of  some  wild  wood  shade 

Is  not  more  spotless  from  the  world  than  thou  t — 
To  wish  thee  fairer, — better, — brighter, — were 

A  claim  beyond  the  lot  to  mortals  given ; 
Too  many  need  thy  gentle  virtues  here. 

To  fftn  thee  yet  unto  the  joys  of  Heaven  I 
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PART  II. MAURICE   MAHONEY. 

On  leaving  old  Alice's  cottage,  Marj  had  avoided  the  village,  and 
taken  a  shorter  road,  leading  through  a  deep,  thickly-wooded  ravine, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed,  over  a  rocky  bed,  a  rapid  stream.  She 
had  hastened  onward,  unmindful  of  anything  save  anxiety  to  reach 
her  destination,  when  her  child  began  to  cry,  and  she  sat  down  to 
endeavonr  to  soothe  it.  She  herself,  also,  bqg;an  to  feel  the  effects  of 
fatigue,  and  was  glad  to  rest  for  a  few  moments.  The  sun  had  just 
set,  and  there  was  a  loneliness  and  stillness  about  the  scene  and  hour, 
interrupted  only  by  the  murmuring  of  the  mountain  stream,  or  the 
carol  of  some  solitary  bird,  that  brought  back  to  Mary's  mind  scenes 
of  past  dajTs  that  she  would  gladly  have  altogether  banished  from  her 
reooUection.  But  it  is  hard  to  drive  away  the  obtrusive  thought, 
and  to  hush  tlie  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  within  the  breast. 
Mary,  like  most  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish,  was  superstitious;  and 
she  could  almost  fancy,  in  that  lonely  spot,  that  she  beheld  the  shade 
of  one  she  half  hoped,  half  feared  was  among  the  dead,  hover  round 
her,  and  fix  on  her  the  fierce  dark  eyes,  under  whose  piercing  glance 
she  had  so  often  quailed  in  life. 

Instinctively  she  clasped  her  child,  and  thought  of  its  father — the 
beloved  one  with  whom  she  had  linked  her  destiny — and  then  she 
remembered  how  rudely  tliose  links  might  be  severed  any  moment ; 
how  all  her  earthly  happiness  depended  on  the  fate  of  the  man  she 
hated  ;  and,  starting  to  her  feet,  was  once  more  hastening  homewards, 
when  her  arm  was  firmly  grasped,  and  a  voice  inquired,  in  no  very 
gentle  tone — 

«<  Young  woman,  can  you  teU  me  the  nearest  road  to  K ?"    At 

this  moment  the  falling  of  a  leaf  would  liave  startled  Mary  ;  it  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  she  was  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in 
this  lonely  spot. 

She  turned  quickly  round,  and  her  eyes  met  those  of  the  inquirer, 
whose  tall  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak.  He  was  gazing  in- 
tently on  her  face,  and  she,  scarcely  knowing  why,  felt  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

She  made  a  rapid  sign  with  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  K ^ 

and  was  again  hurrying  forwards  when  the  stranger  once  more  seized 
her  arm,  and  in  a  low,  hollow  voice,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
recesses  of  an  overburdened  heart,  but  which  sounded  like  a  peal  of 
thonder  in  her  ears,  he  whispered,  ^^Mary!"  It  was  enough;  she 
reeled  backwards,  everything  seemed  to  swim  before  her  eyes,  and 
she  feU  senseless  on  the  ground.  On  recovering,  she  found  herself 
reclining  against  a  bank,  and,  for  an  instant,  she  hoped  that  what  she 
had  seen  and  heard  were  but  the  creations  of  her  own  foolish  fancy ; 
bat  on  nusing  her  Qye»^  slie  beheld  the  stranger  standing  but  a  few 
steps  from  her:  his  arms  were  folded  across  his  breast,  and  there 
was  in  his  countenance  a  look  of  savage  determination,  that  made  her 
bkrnl  freeze  in  her  veins, 

VOL,  If,  I, 


r  child,  which  made  him  dreoa  toai  auiue  luuu  ui:ciueut  uui  ocouu-cu  , 
t  researches  were  made  in  vain. 

The  third  day,  however,  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  woke  appa- 
itlj  composed  and  refreshed.  Her  cheeks  were  no  longer  flushed, 
i  her  ejc9  had  lost  the  wild  and  fearful  brilliancy  whidi  fever  had 
it  them  for  a  time. 

Dennis  was  seated  beside  his  wife's  bed,  watching  over  her  with  tite 
>8t  unwearied  solicitude:  the  deep  anxiety  be  felt  for  the  fate  of  their 
lid,  and  the  fears  he  entertained  for  the  life  of  her  he  loved  so  fondly, 
1  produced  a  sad  alteration  in  jKKir  Dennis  O'Brien's  once  h^py 
1  healthful  countenance. 

"  You  look  ill,  Dennis  asthore,"  said  Mary,  affectionately  gazing  on 
r  husband's  face  ;  "  what  oils  you,  darling  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothin',  nothin*,  mavoureen" — for  he  had  been  forbidden  to 
ude  to  tbe  disappearance  of  tlie  infant  till  his  wife  was  qnite  restored 
health  and  strength — "  nothin',  that  seeing  you  yourself  again  wont 
re  1  and  thank  God,  you're  gcttin'  round  now." 
"  Yes,  yes,  Dennis,  dpsr — I'm  well  enough  now;"  and  Mary  sighed, 
the  remembrance  of  past  events  was  fast  retuming  on  her  brain — 
ivoa  too  much  for  her  exhausted  frame,  and  for  some  moments  she 
s  unable  to  speak.  At  length  she  ventured  to  ask,  in  a  faint,  trem- 
og  voice,  whether  the  sun  was  set — for  she  had  no  recollection  of 
IV  long  she  had  been  ill. 

"  No,  jewel,  not  yet,  and  it's  as  fine  an  evenin'  as  you'd  wish  to 
:  ;  it  would  do  your  heart  good  if  you  could  fee)  how  soft  the  air 
iws  in  from  our  little  garden." 

A  bright  smile,  for  a  moment,  illumined  Mary's  pale  face  ;  and  she 
d — "  God  be  praised — then  it's  all  right!  i  must  get  up,  Dennis, 
:ling," 
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**  Not  to-day,  dear — you're  not  well  enough  ;  to-morrow,  perhaps." 

"  That  wont  do— -I  must  get  up  to-day — ^this  moment!" 

And  then  the  thought  that  she  was  probably  leaving  her  beloved 
Dennis  for  ever,  rushed  upon  her  with  overpowering  force ;  and  fixing 
Iier  eyes  intently  on  him,  she  sunk  into  his  arms,  bursting  into  a  torrent 
of  tears. 

"  Och,  Dennis,  jewel!  if  iver  Tve  grieved  you  by  my  foolishness  and 
o^ld  ways — if  iver  I've  made  your  precious  heart  ache,  forgive  me! — ^for- 
get it,  darling! — and  when  I'm  far  away — when,  maybe,  some  one  else, 
younger  and  purter  than  me  is  sittin*  by  your  hearth,  singin'  to  you 
the  songs  I've  thried  to  divart  you  with— och,  pulse  of  my  heart!  then 
just  remember  me,  for  I  loved  you.  Heaven  knows,  only  too  well!" 

*'  What  do  you  mane,  IViary  asthore  ?  what  are  you  talkin'  about  ? 
Sure  you're  not  goin'  to  lave  me— you'll  be  as  well  and  as  lively  as 
iver  in  a  day  or  two." 

But  Mary  slowly  and  sorrowfully  shook  her  head. 

''  The  sun's  goin'  down,  and  I  must  be  gone! 

Dennis  thought  her  senses  still  wandered,  and  endeavoured  to  com- 
pose her ;  but,  when  he  said,  '*  Sure,  Mary,  afther  havin'  been  three 
days  in  bed  with  a  fever,  you  cannot  think  of  goin'  out"  —  she 
shrieked  wildly,  and  exerting  her  utmost  strength,  sprang  from 
the  bed,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  She  never  stopped  running 
frantically  on,  till  she  reached  the  spot  where  she  had  met  Maurice. 
In  vain  Dennis  endeavoured  to  arrest  her  progress.  She  was  armed 
with  a  strange  supernatural  energy,  that  rendered  every  effort  to  detain 
her  fruitless.  Tlie  spot  was  quite  solitary — and  a  sort  of  desperate 
ha^  came  over  Mary,  that  it  was  all  a  hideous  dream,  and  that  she 
and  Maurice  ]^lahoney  had  never  met.  But  this  illusion  was  of  short 
duration. 

Near  the  bank  where  she  had  been  seated  three  days  before,  lay  the 
corpse  of  her  beautiful  chUd.  Alice's  words  had  come  true — there  was 
blood,  innocent  blood,  between  her  and  Dennis  ;  and  the  punishment, 

deep,  bitter  punishment,  had  followed  the  offence. 

»  «  #  »  • 

Years  have  elapsed  since  the  events  recorded  in  my  tale  took  place. 
The  long  grass  now  grows  over  the  head  of  Dennis  O'Brien.  He  died 
soon  after  the  dreadful  catastrophe  before  related.  Maurice  Mahoney 
was  shipwrecked,  in  attempting  to  escape  after  the  crime  he  had  com* 
mittcd.  Old  Alice  sleeps  with  her  fathers,  and  Mary,  poor  Mary  !— * 
has  she  8ur\  ived  the  wreck  of  all  her  hopea— of  all  her  happiness  ? 

Alas!-^ 

**  Life's  stTBOge  principle  irill  often  lie 
Deepest  in  Uiose  who  long  the  most  to  die.'* 

She  lived  on,  if  it  could  be  called  life,  for  her  reason  was  completely 
gone  ever  since  the  dreadful  shock  she  hod  received.  Some  pitied 
her — ^many  blamed  her;  but  she  heeded  not  their  pity  or  their  blame. 

Faithful  to  him  she  had  loved,  she  still  sat  at  Dennis's  grave,  and 
suffered  none  to  disturb,  as  she  thought,  his  repose.  Year  after  year 
rolled  on,  and  found  her  still  watching  there.  She  is  now  unheeded,  and 
if  any  stranger  asks  who  is  that  wild-looking  woman,  sitting  on  that 
grave,  a  careless  answer  is  given — "  Only  poor  Mary  T  That  lonely, 
neglected  grave  is  now  the  only  home  of  the  once  lovely  aud  happy 
Mary  O'Brien ! 


M*rk,  now,  that  flath— tbrongh  the  blBe  ik;  tii  ihiniag— 
Nov  riiei  ■pirkliag',  K  bright  flame — behold  1 

And  there  1— mud  then  I  like  lerpenti  an  the]'  twining,— 
Mow,  from  ■  thouMnd  mtntiont  are  thej  rcAl'd. 

Around  the  heavmi  with  deep  red  colour  glow. 
Anil  in  the  river,  amoke  and  flame  an  glait'd— 

A  doable  arch  of  fire,  abore,  below. 
Of  fearloi  beantj,  ai  in  one  mould  cart. 

And  in  the  centre  of  that  hurmug  sphere. 

Rock'd  Boftlj  on  the  aUeam,  i>  leen  the  boat ) 
Tbere  ahining  amphora  and  cap  a[q>ear, 

And  on  the  wine  light  iprigi  of  roiei  Boat 

And  Nero— like  an  augrj  god,  hit  mood — 
Who  o'er  his  world,  flercelT  des trojing,  reigni — 

Terrific  phacare  wantooa  widi  hit  Uood — 
Now  ladiea  it,  aow  curbs  in  kj  chaim. 

To  lee  bit  tUTea,  iti  graoefol  poctares,  lorn 
B7  i^:iag  bean*,  aa  ia  lonie  pictared  figU— 

The  sight  hai  growa  too  oommoo  to  be  borne. 
His  aUckea'd  aerru  it  icarecl;  can  excite. 

To  usittj  a  fiTeriih  desire. 

The  kra  of  earth  fbr  nobler  paitime  calls  t^ 
Perhaps  it  may  his  weaken'd  bosom  fire. 

If  the  worm  capital  befbre  him  falls  I 
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See,  roand  his  wreath  a  fiery  circlet  plays — 
Mark,  the  red  ^lare  upon  his  brow  is  glancing, — 

His  ere  beams  brightly — ^marfc  his  ardent  gase — 
Behold  his  slender  fingers  feebly  dancing. 

Orer  the  Inte-strings  most  they  trembling  stray 

Ere  be  can  pluck  them  into  Tig'roos  sound. 
And  make  them  follow  Homer*s  moumfol  lay. 

How  flames  have  leyell'd  Ilion  with  the  ground. 

That  song  the  Emperor  has  song  o'er  and  o*er — 

Thai  soo((  of  fiite  his  breast  has  often  stirr'd ; 
Bat  neyer  did  he  know  its  force  before 

As  now,  when  'mid  his  biasing  Borne,  'tis  heard. 

The  soft  Oredc  music  now  with  anger  swells— 

Fiercely  as  yonder  flames  it  rolls  akmg  i 
Aad  while  he  lists  to  yonder  angnish'd  yells. 

He  fiBcIs  the  giant  beauty  of  the  song. 

And  now  his  tears  reflect  those  flames  so  bright — 
The  gnsh  of  song  is  neaiiy  check'd  by  weeping, — 

The  jo^  of  art  and  nature  here  vnite — 
He  suks,  a  weakening  rapture  o'er  him  creeping. 

Now  is  the  half  of  Borne  in  ashes  sank. 
And  CTcry  shriek  and  flash  has  ceased  at  last — 

The  song  breaks  lightly,  and  with  pleasure  drunk*— 
b  hosE'd— and  many  a  life  has  with  it  pass'd ! 

O,  thoa  worid's  empire  t— has  it  come  to  this  ? 

His  own  Bome  must  a  Boman  emperor  ban- 
That  he  the  loftr  pleasure  may  not  miss. 

Of  giying  a  Greiek  song  its  proper  torn  ? 

Behold,  the  Emp'ror  of  the  heathen  nations. 
Now,  dancing  to  the  lute,  soft  vestment  wears — 

Now  tamUes,  Juggles,  spoats  fortii  declamations ; 
The  ball  of  earth,  as  Were  a  toy,  he  bears. 

And  if  it  please  him,  like  a  wanton  boy. 

He  lets  it  to  a  thonsand  pieces  shiver. 
Merely  that,  with  some  new  and  untried  joy. 

The  weaUing^s  slacken'd  nerves  once  more  may  quiver. 

On  die  next  day,  with  seeming  wrath,  he  cries-^ 

«*  It  was  the  Naiarenes-4et  them  be  slain  I" 
Thns,  after  novel  tragedies  he  flies — 

They  AbUow  his  new  melody  of  pain.t 

This  time,  terrifle  weakling;  thon  strik'st  home ! 

More  snrdy  fiir  than  thy  dull  mind  can  know; 
But  to  the  worn-out  profligate,  old  Bome, 

Who  is  it  gives  the  bit,  the  mortal  biowf 

Canst  goess?    Thy  throne  on  erambling  foot  is  standing— 

The  Nasarenes  are  forced  to  bear  the  cross  i 
But  once  a  symbol,  all  the  world  commanding. 

Shall  stand  upon  thy  capital— the  Cross  1% 

* "  Wottast'tranke&.**  t  Schnert-meloditf.  ., 

The  ssooni  siiA  fowth  ItaMS  of  tbs  ovifiMd  nd,  la  tiM  H«ie  BMiuMr,  witii "  KffMS." 


this  orrangemeDt,  he  civilly  observed,  that  he  would  give  me  a  piece 
of  advice  worth  more  than  the  balance — namelj,  alwayt  to  buy  boots 
and  shoes  leAolesale,  a  quarter  of  a  dozen  at  a  time. 

Vfhen  citizens  who  are  insolvents  release  themselvei  by  law  from 
their  debts,  they  are  said  to  "  take  the  benefit" — a  very  simple  matter, 
as  they  have  only  to  give  a  short  notice,  and  swear  they  are  not  worth 
anything  beyond  clothing,  necessary  furniture,  and  the  instruments  of 
their  trade.  Persons  sometimes  lake  the  benefit  without  shutting  itp 
their  stores.  Clerks  laAe  the  benefit  at  the  moment  of  getting  into  a 
good  situation,  or  obtaining  an  increase  of  salary,  and  tlie  commissioners 
of  ti»e  Insolvent  Court  make  uo  nrrongement  for  any  future  payment. 
Some  lake  the  benefit  for  a  hundred  dollars,  although  in  the  receipt  of 
a  thousand  a  year.  All  classes  take  the  benefit,  and  but  comparatively 
few  are  ashamed  of  it ;  tbc  senator  who  introduced  the  law  into  one  of 
tbe  State  legislatures  took  the  benefit — of  hie  own  act! 

These  explanatory  remarks  on  "  grocery  orders"  and  "  taking  the 
benefit"  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  following  anecdotes. 

A  bos  (master)  jeweller  trusted  a  young  man,  a  clerk  in  Fhiladelpbia, 
with  goods  destiued  to  be  a  present  to  his  future  wife.  The  young  man 
married,  and  then  took  the  benefit,  and  the  jeweller  had  to  pay  for  tbe 
goods  which  he  had  only  obtained  on  credit.  He,  however,  went  to 
an  attorney  (Philadelphia  lawyers  ore  famous  all  over  tbe  States),  and 
was  advised  to  proceed  against  the  young  man,  on  the  ground  that  his 
wife  still  held  the  goods.  The  attorney  took  the  case  into  court,  but 
failed  in  the  suit,  and  sent  in  a  bill  for  two  hundred  dollars  to  the 
jeweller,  who  then  took  the  benefit  to  pay  the  attorney !  TTiis  was 
certainly  puzzling  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  with  a  vengeance. 

The  next  anecdote  on  tliis  subject  is  of  a  lover,  and  might  be  intro- 
dnced  into  an  American  farce  with  some  effect.  A  young  man,  an 
rtist  and  engraver,  of  I'luUdelphio,  was  deeply   enamoured   of  a 
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Mr.  Skalder,  of  New  York.  It  appeared  the  Jerseyman  had  met  the 
Yorker  in  the  channing  sylvan  walks  of  the  Elysian  fields,  on  the  bank 
of  the  noble  Hudson^  New  Jersey,  tasting  a  spring  of  remarkably  pure 
water,  which  gushes  out  of  a  rock  into  an  artificial  basin  lately  con- 
structed ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  Yorker  informed  the 
Jerseyman  that  he  had  taken  the  benefit  in  York  State— a  little  piece 
of  legality,  which  threatened  to  cost  his  .old  friend,  the  Jerseyman,  a 
certain  number  of  dollars  and  cents.  Cool  and  calculating  was  the 
Jerseyman,  when  he  invited  his  Mend  to  take  certain  slings  (spirits  and 
water)  at  the  nearest  hotel.  His  object  in  so  doing  was  to  see  if  any 
possibility  existed  of  recovering  any  dividend  on  his  debt ;  but  before 
the  last  boat  left  the  Hoboken  Slip  for  the  New  York  Quay,  he  found 
the  slings  w^re  making  rapid  inroads  on  the  nervous  system  of  his 
friend,  and  he  then  considered  it  a  duty  he  owed  his  own  family  to 
make  the  Yorker  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  New  Jersey 
that  night ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the  next  morning 
he  woidd  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  harpies  of  the  law,  who,  at  the 
Jerseyman's  requisition,  would  pounce  down  upon  him  (with  all  the 
gravity  of  the  Conunonwealth,  and  the  full  power  of  the  ^'Squire"* 
to  help  it  on),  and  compel  him  either  to  pay  his  debt  or  take  the  benefit 
a  second  time.  When  the  Yorker  was  quite  "  up  Salt  River" — ^- 
cidedly  intoxicated — ^he  went  to  sleep  *^  for  a  space,'*  and  the  Jersey- 
man  abstracted  certain  papers  from  his  pocket,  passing  current  under 
the  general  term  of  grocery  orders — ^to  wit,  one  order  on  a  hat  store, 
ditto  on  a  hardware  merdmnt,  ditto  on  a  shoe  importer,  ditto  on  a 
china  ditto,  ditto  on  a  toy  merchant,  ditto  on  the  **  Lady  Jackson" 
omnibus,  a  first-rate  republican  conveyance ;  and  ditto  cm  an  ice 
company,  besides  three  (comic,  and  not  grocery)  orders  for  the 
boxes  of  the  Franklin  Theatre.  These  orders,  after  a  memorandum 
had  been  taken  of  them,  were  carefully  deposited  in  the  Yorker's 
pockety  and  the  Jerseyman,  whistling — 

'*  A  Yankee  boy  is  slim  and  tall,  and  seldom  over  fat,  nr,** 

retired  to  rest,  with  a  full  determination  to  ^  go  ahead"  of  the  Yorker 
the  next  morning. 

'^  It  takes  fii«,"  said  he,  muttering  to  himself,  *^  to  do  a  thing  of  this 
kind  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  /can  hardUy^ 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  Jerseyman  went  **  right 
ahead  clean  past  the  bows"  of  the  Yorker,  in  the  following  style  : — 

"  As— I'm— a — ^living  man,  you  don't  dear  out." 

"  I  swear  Tve  took  the  benefit." 

"  But  not  in  this  State;  you've  taken  it  in  York  State,  but  you  can't 
make  this  Jersey  city  into  a  spoke  of  Manhattan^  Island ;  there's  the 
North  River  between  them,  and  Hudson  will  divide  New  Jersey  for 
ever  from  the  Yorker^s  stony  location.  Think  of  that,  and  see  how 
my  flint's  fixed.    I  have  you  at  a  short  distance,  with  a  sure  aim  ;  and 

*  Each  ward  of  a  town  or  city  has  a  stipendianr  magistrate,  called  the  "  Squire," 
who  sits  at  a  small  desk  in  a  small  office,  and  without  any  coadjutor,  gives  Terdicts 
on  ciTil  actions,  and  eren  issues  warrants  fbr  imprisonment,  in  default  of  instant 
bail,  fbr  a  peemiiary  debt 

t  The  island  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  built.  The  term  **  island**  is 
bardy  a^ropriate,  as  it  is  only  a  broad  rivakt  diat  eatiUet  the  site  to  it 
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as — ^Fm — a — ^liviDg — ^man,  you  sha'n't  dear  until  the  account  between 
us  is  as  dean  scooped  out  as  a  whistle,  whittled  ever  so  fine/' 

**  I  swear  this  is  too  bad.  Whj,  you  wouldn't  have  me  take  the 
benefit  twice  over,  would  you  ?" 

"  On  no  account,  no  way.  You've  taken  the  York  benefit,  and  now 
pay  me  my  Jersey  debt.  Come,  down  with  it — either  the  hard  Jackson, 
or  a  check ;  but  if  it's  a  check,  be  very  particular  how  you  draw  it. 
See  that  you  punctuate  it  so  that  the  cashier  can  read  assets.  If  he 
can't  see  that  plain,  you'll  find  yourself  as  difficult  to  move  as  a  ton  of 
brick  mixed  up  with  mortar.  What  do  you  say  now,  you  are  on  the 
floor  ?     Shall  I  write  yon  a  receipt,  or  introduce  you  to  the  Squire?" 

"  I  swear — " 

"  No,  you  don't.  Fve  known  you  fifteen  years,  and  you  never 
swear,  but  are  always  saying  you  do  so.     Leave  it  off;  it  ain't  true." 

"  Keep  your  advice  in  store  till  there's  a  demand  for  it.     I  swear 
Fve  neither  cash  in  hand  nor  shin-plasters*  in  bank.     If  you  find  me 
State  lodgings  you'll  not  get  a  cent,  for  Fm  H.  U.  H.  J." 
Are  you  ?     Howoo  ?" 
JBiard  up  for  hard  Jackson" 

**  Wdl  ^en,  mister,  111  just  trouble  you  to  walk  to  the  Squire. 
Hell  give  me  an  order  to  take  the  change  out  in  prisoning  you ; 
and  when  you  are  prisoned,  you  can  amuse  yourself  all  day  with 
an  immortal  longing  after  the  outside,  and  a  confused  idea  of  wishing 
to  see  universal  nature  generally." 

"  You're  only  trying  this  on  now,  ain't  you  ?  You  wouldn't  prison 
an  old  friend  because  he  got  up  Salt  River  with  you  in  the  £lysian 
fidds  ?  And  I  swear  I  guess  you  made  me  row  up  on  purpose.  Come 
now,  let  me  off,  and  111  give  you  a  grocery  order  for  a  hat." 

"  Look  here,  mister.  I  estimate  you  have  more  than  a  majority  of 
orders  to  pay  my  debt ;  and  I'll  take  them  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 
But  HI  have  my  choice,  or  it's  no  reckoning.  I  can  calculate  your 
orders  without  seeing  them.  Give  me  an  order  on  a  hat  store,  another 
on  a  hardware  merchant,  and  one  on  a  shoe  importer.  Let's  see,  said 
Pug!  Why,  I  guess  my  old  woman  wants  some  queen'sware ;  so  give 
me^a  middlmg-sized  order  on  a  China  importer, — and  a  small  one  on  a 
toy  merchant, — and  a  leetle  one  on  the  **  Lady  Jackson"  omnibus, — 
three  box  orders  for  some  genooin  good  comedian's  benefit, — and  a 
snail  one  on  an  ice  company ;  but  this  must  be  a  very  leetle  one,— - 
only  as  large  almost  as  the  fine  end  of  nothing  whittled  down  to  a 
point." 

''Why,  that's  every  order  I  have.     I  swear  you  must  have  known  it." 

**  Yes,  setting  on  a  rail,  very  fast  asleep.  Out  with  them  I  and  if 
you're  loafing  my  way, — ^Third  Avenue,  comer  of  Liberty  and  Loco-* 
foco, — step  in  for  a  sling,  will  you  ?  I'll  keep  it  cool  with  the  change 
out  of  this  ice  order.  As — ^Fm — a — ^living — ^nuin,  this  beats  Bunker's 
Hill !  The  very  identical,  particular,  in^vidual  orders  I  calculated 
upon  I" 

'*  I  swear  this  is  almost  as  confounded  a  smash,  as  beating  a  pump- 
kin squash  with  a  ten-pin  bowl.  Give  me  a  chance,  and  then  see  how 
111  walk  round  you  for  this.  You  estimate,  I'm  flummuxed  ;  but  I 
swear  111  substaquilate  you  some  when  the  day  is  hot  enough  for  it  I" 

•  Bank-notef. 


The  beanUoDS  piUBici  rtt* 
Id  parple,  gold,  and  blue, 
•      With  tiaU  of  raiabow  boe 

Mochiog  th«  aanMt  ikiet; 
The  modest  violets, 
UndBT  the  hedge- rov  iet«, 

Lilt  np  thvir  aoR  bitie  e;et  i 
And  the  meek  daiue*  «bev 
Their  hreasta  of  mUd  snow, 
Bedeck'd  with  tinj  lUrt  of  gold  'mid  perfiime  tight. 

Moon -dyed  primrose*  spread 
Their  ItPtv es,  her  path  to  cheer. 
As  her  ttep  drnweth  near ; 

And  Ibe  bronzed  vall-floven  shed 
Rich  inceose ;  sammerhotirE 
Are  bj  the  sweet  bell-flovers 

Ushered  to  life,  sad  fed 


Luriog  the  bees  from  out  their  [byme-iroTe  fh^mt  bed. 

From  their  calm  limpid  celts 
Fair  Nsiades  arise. 
With  lauphint  sunny  eyes  j 

Cuuiig  iheir  witcbipg  spells 
The  beanleoQB  one  to  greet. 
And  Utb  licr  iyVj  feet ; 

At  their  bright  crystal  wells 
Young  buds  pout  forth  their  leave* — 
Earth  a  green  garland  weaves— 
KeiT  life,  and  joy,  from  nature's  lovely  bo«om  iwells. 

She  comes  with  imilet  upon  her  bluibiog  cheek — 
With  fragrance  breathing  from  her  rosy  lip*  i 
A  paragon  of  beauty — a  desire — 
An  angel  she  of  glidDeu    •    •     ■    • 


THE  COQUETTE'S  WEEK. 


Sunday. — A  verj  tiresome  day  to  get  through.  Went  to  hear  the  &shion- 
able  preacher  at  St. ^*s,  just  to  shew  the  new  bonnet  Maradan  sent  me 


home  jresterday  for  the  Zoological  Garden.    The  preacher  is  really  very 


say  he  inquired  wno  ±  was  ine  moment  senrice  was  oyer,  it  is  very 
unfortunate,  that  wherever  I  so,  and  whichever  way  I  look,  I  am  sure  of 
causing  mischief.  ....  Very  oelightful  though,  to  increase  the  number  of 
oae*s  conquests.  I  shouldn't  like  to  marry  a  parson,  and  be  expected  to 
wear  nothmg  but  slate-coloured  silks.  Horrid !  ....  If  a  bishopric  were 
in  view,  it  might  be  worth  consideration.  All  the  women  began  to  whisper 
the  moment  I  entered  the  church ;  mv  new  bonnet  set  them  on  fire  with 
envy  and  admiration.  Two  very  soldierlike  young  men  in  the  nearest  pew 
could  not  attend  to  the  sermon  for  looking  at  me :  they  were  evidently 
struck  bv  my  profile,  which  is  seen  to  advantage  in  that  bonnet.  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  pull  the  veil  down,  in  order  to  vex  them,  but  refrained  for 
Ktr  of  causing  a  scene.  I  hate  making  a  scene,  and  being  conspicuous.  A 
sandy-whiskered  man,  with  a  militaned  coat,  seemed  to  have  a  mind  to 
follow  us  home.  Saw  him  speak  to  our  footman.  What  insolence! 
Deured  John  to  tell  me  what  he  had  said ;  found  he  was  asking  the  way  to 
Oxford  Street.    I  must  give  up  church,  if  all  this  goes  on. 

Drove  to  the  Zoologi^  Garden,  with  Colonel  A ,  his  wife,  and  his 

brother.    The  A s,  being  newly  married,  like  to  walk  together ;  so 

▼oang  A fell  to  my  share.    It  is  a  bad  speculation  for  Mrs.  A to 

be  seen  so  near  me ;  I  can't  think  why  she's  so  friendly,  considering  how 

her  complexion  looks  beside  of  mine.     Young  A is  very  stupid.    I 

believe  the  poor  fellow  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  me ;  but  it  wont 
do.  He  is  too  shy  ever  to  have  said  a  word,  or  even  given  a  look,  to  imply 
it ;  but  I  can  always  g^ess  at  these  sort  of  things.  I  was  more  admired 
here  than  even  at  church ;  the  crowd  followed  whichever  way  I  went. 

That  blockhead  A said  it  was  all  to  look  at  the  giraffe.    Quere — ^is 

this  from  dejnt  wnoureux,  or  downright  stupidity  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that 
I  am  the  belle  of  the  season — ^the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Saw  Theodore  in 
the  distance :  he  looked  very  sad  and  woe- begone.  I  suppose  he  wanted 
to  watch  me  from  afar.  I  pretended  not  to  see  him,  and  dealt  my  smiles 
and  bows  right  and  left,  without  ever  taking  the  least  notice  of  him.  He 
will  call  this  coquetry,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  cure  him  of  his 
fits,  before  I  let  him  hope  to  obtain  my  hand.  Persuaded  the  A 


to  leave  sooner  than  we  had  meant,  on  pretence  of  being  tired,  in  order  to 
provoke  Theodore.  Many  of  those  who  couldn't  get  to  see  me  must  have 
neen  greatly  disappointed.  Dined  out.  The  stout  gentleman  opposite  me 
could  not  eat  a  mouthful.  Quite  struck  by  my  b^uty.  He  affected  to 
have  a  swelled  face — ^the  excuse  might  do  with  others — -but  I  knew  better. 
Monday. — ^The  anniversary  of  the  daj  I  left  off  mourning  for  my  late 
husband.  Poor  soul !  I  felt  quite  low-spirited,  thinking  about  him.  Drove 
out  shopping,  to  get  rid  of  my  thoughts.    Widow's  mourning  is  dreadfully 

unbecoming,  though  I  stood  it  better  than  most  people.    Captain  S 

said  I  was  the  prettiest  widow  he  ever  saw.  I  wonder  why  he  did  not 
propose  ?  If  I  lose  a  second  husband,  I  positively  will  not  wear  a  cap~> 
nair  d  la  ehinoite  might  do  instead.  Went  to  the  jeweller's :  he  shewed 
me  a  beautiful  diamond  necklace  he  has  just  completed.   My  dear  departed 

Eve  me  nothing  but  cameos.    I  must  manage  better  next  time.    The  rich 
aker  M could  certainly  buy  the  set  if  I  accepted  him ;  but  he  has 


"  Ton  Bra  not  verr  cleu,  John,"  laid  I ;  "  it's  do  doubt  all  ft  blunder." 

"  Maj  be,  ma'am,    aud  John,  drnttiDg  the  carriage  door. 

"  But  I  hope  not,"  thongbt  I,  "  for  thii  u  a  conquest  vrortb  attempting." 

In  the  evening  went  to  Mn.  Sprightly'*  qoadrille  party.  Dreaied  my- 
self in  blue,  becauae  Theodore  hates  that  colour,  and  I  was  deterauned  to 
■bew  him  how  well  I  look  in  it.  To  mv  ^reat  disappointment,  be  was  not 
there.  On  inquiring  for  him  of  Mrs.  Sprightly,  she  sdd  she  tbooght  be 
must  be  in  love,  as  nig  had  lately  grown  quite  unfit  for  society. 

I>mced  in  every  quadrille — uree  times  with  Frank.  Half  my  partnen 
were  in  love  before  the  ereuing  CMiclnded. 

Qoere— oan  Theodore  be  ui&ithful  after  all  f  I  think  I  must  be  a  little 
more  graaioai  next  time. 

T^nfuy, — Dear  delightful  Sir  Honorini  called  to  pay  me  a  mommg 
visit.  He  found  me  n  ntgltgi ;  but  some  tlunk  I  look  beat  so,  and  if  I  am 
to  judge  by  the  compliments  he  pud  me,  he  seems  likely  to  be  of  tbe  same 
(^uion.  Ue  broognt  me  a  letter  from  tbe  muor— not  a  very  long  one,  as 
usual,  but  full  of  recommendatioas  of  his  friend,  to  nboro  Hector  and 
Achilles  were  mere  schoolboys,  he  says,  in  point  of  valour.  As  lor  his 
personal  qualifications,  he  disdains  to  mention  them,  but  leaves  it  to  my 
discernment  to  find  out  how  handsome  be  is.  To  be  sure  be  speaks  witii  a 
strong  brogue,  but  that  I  don't  much  mind.  I  shewed  him  my  portrait  by 
ChaloD,  which  he  pronounced  "ajewel  of  a  picthurj"  and  I  told  blm  that 
I  wai  utting  to  another  painter,  in  which  I  should  be  represented  in  a 
Polish  oostume  which  I  bad  worn  at  the  last  &ncj  ball.  I  observed  to 
him,  by  the  way,  that  I  never  allowed  any  of  my  male  friends  to  be  present 
in  the  artist's  studio ;  whereupon  he  Instantiy  said  be  hoped  that  aid  not 
extend  to  himself;  and  on  my  asking  him  why,  with  a  very  vacant  and 
innocent  look,  he  answered  that  be  wished  to  be  considered  something  more 
than  a  Mend.  This  was  very  pointed  far  a  first  visit.  I  never  saw  a  man 
come  to  so  quickly.    I  replied,  that  I  would  not  tell  him  that  the  artist 


"It'i  myielf  shdl  do  justice  any  >..., 
Honorius,  bounding  forward  with  a  Inp  that  ovKrniriit 
giviog  ine  so  hearty  a  kisa  that  it  resounded  through  the  unfurnished  room 

in  a  manner  that  quite  distrewed  me.     Mn.  W looked  horrified— the 

painter  utterly  Burpriaed  and  confounded,  and  I  was  really  so  ashamed 
that,  profiting  by  his  stooping  to  pick  up  the  painting,  I  wished  him  good 
momug  in  an  inaudible  tone,  and  left  the  room.  Af^cr  my  friend  and 
myself  nad  got  into  the  carriage.  Sir  Honorius  waited  for  no  invitation, 

but  jumped  in  after  us,  when  Mxa.  W said  to  me,  in  the  most  serioiu 

manner, — "  If  you  have  so  little  dignity  as  to  allow  that  man  to  enter  your 
carriage,  after  his  ungentlemanly  behaviour,  it  is  no  reason  for  me  to  de< 
mde  myself  by  bearing  with  his  company — I  shall  walk,"  she  added, 
finding  that  I  nude  no  attempt  to  eject  my  boislerous  admirer ;  and  order- 
ing John  to  open  the  carriage  door,  she  actually  got  down,  without  even 
wishing  me  good  morning. 

Mem.  ],  Mrs.  W shall  never  go  with  me  to  the  painter's  again. 

Mem.  2.  When  I  am  Lady  O'Bryan,  1  shall  cut  her  acquaintance. 

Thursday. — Found  seven!  notes  on  the  table  when  I  came  down  to 
breakfast,  amongst  which  was  one  written  on  beautiful  vellum  paper,  and 
instead  of  the  usual  envelop,  it  was  wrai^d  in  a  piece  of  brocaded  silk. 
It  smelt  divinely  of  otto  of^ roses.    I  read  as  follows  : — 


3  two  flaming  stars  that  have 


iLr   HoDBi, — Your  eyes  s 
up  my  heart. 

"Your  &ce  is  like  tlie  full  moon  that  illumines  the  countenance  of  a 
dying  man,  whom  love  for  you  has  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  Your  lips  are  roses,  that  I  long  to  water  with  the  dewy  tears  of  my 
hopeless  passifHi,  and  yonr  t«eth  are  pearls  of  equal  value  with  those  I  shall 
be  proud  to  lay  at  your  feet,  in  the  form  of  two  bracelets,  if  you 
to  smile  oo  the  homage  of  one  of  the 

"Peisiar  Fbihcks. 
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Befleded  a  long  while  as  I  sipped  my  coffee.  Sir  Honorius  would,  of 
oooTse,  propose— indeed  he  had  almost  done  so  yesterday,  in  the  carriage ; 
but  here  was  the  chance  of  a  throne. 

Mem.  Most  set  the  interpreter  to  tell  me  if  there  are  any  balls  and 
pfam  in  Persia,  oefore  I  give  an  answer. 

^  rnd  some  Tisits.    Came  home,  and  wrote  to  Afr.  J.  B.  F ^r,  to  tell 

him  that  before  I  gave  a  decided  answer  to  the  Prince,  I  must  know  what 
sort  of  jointure  I  was  to  expect.  Also,  begged  him  to  tell  me  as  a  friend, 
which  of  the  two  princes  was  in  love  with  me. 

Went  to  a  ioiree  datuanie.  Danced  twice  with  Frederick,  who  was 
nnusoally  gay.  Smiled  at  Theodore,  as  he  passed  me.  He  is  really  very 
handsome ;  and  if  he  were  rich,  I  should  take  pity  on  him.  Quere,  is  he 
still  so  angry  at  what  he  calls  my  levity,  that  he  would  not  spcAk  to  me  ? 
Made  a  conauest  of  Colonel  N ,  who  took  me  down  to  supper. 

Dreamt  or  Persian  Princes. 

Friday. — ^Went  to  keep  a  stall  at  the  fancy  fair.  Threw  all  the  other 
stall-keepers  into  the  shade.  Everybody  came  to  look  at  me.  Forced  all 
my  male  acquaintance  to  buy  something,  because  it  would  look  so  well  to 
Uk  charitjr.  Sir  Honorius  bought  a  pin.  He  asked  me  whether  I  sold 
weddinff-rings  P  Told  him  I  aid  not.  He  said,  he  hoped  soon  to  want 
one,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  smile.  Pretended  to  be  busy  with  my  goods, 
and  not  to  understand  him.  Flirted  with  little  Fanny  L-- — ^*s  lover.  Her 
stall  was  opposite  mine ;  she  kept  looking  at  us  all  the  while,  and  not 
minding  her  business,  and  lost,  1  am  sure,  a  dozen  customers.  Think  I 
have  secured  him  as  an  admirer. 

Mem.  1.  It  is  convenient  to  have  dangplers  to  play  off  agtunst  real  lovers. 

Mem.  2.  Inouire  of  J.  B.  F r  whether  the  bazaars  in  the  East  are 

like  our  fiyicy  nirs,  and  whether  the  ladies  are  veiled  when  they  keep  a  stall. 

SabarUnt. — ^At  hreak&st,  amused  myself  with  reckoning  up  the  conquests 
of  the  week : — 

Sunday — ^Two  officers ;  Mrs.  A *s  brother ;  one  stout  gentleman ...  4 

Monday — Sir  Honorius ;  a  dozen  of  my  partners         13 

Tuesday — ^Rulnni ;  the  Persian  Princes ...        ...  3 

Wednesday — ^Thc  Painter           1 

Thunday — Colonel  Hf                 ...        •••        ••         ...        •••        •••  1 

Fridsy — ^Fanny*s  lover ;  the  world  at  loige,  say  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, 10           ...        *••        •••        •••        •••        •••  11 

Total...  33 

Pretty  well  for  one  week  I  But,  to  separate  the  wheat  fh>m  the  chaff, 
only  ^>oat  four  useful  ones,  namely :  Sir  Honorius,  the  Persian  Princes, 
andCokmelK 

Uae  the  postman  brought  a  letter  ftom  Migor  Ashton.    Bead  as  follows : 

'*Dbas  Kiscb,— If  a  rascally  valet  of  Sir  Honorius  0*Bryan  should  ap- 
pear in  his  roaster's  clothes,  and  pass  himself  off  for  the  baronet,  beware  of 
eotaUerfeitSf  as  the  newspapers  say,  and  tell  your  footman  to  lack  him  out 
of  the  house.  Hoping  that  by  this  time  the  scoundrel  has  been  apprehended, 
and  Sir  H.'s  watch  &c.  been  recovered, 

'*  I  remain,  dear  niece,  your  affectionate  uncle,        G.  Ashton.** 

Flung  the  letter  into  the  fire  in  a  passion. 

Began  to  read  the  Covrt  Jaurrud  to  get  rid  of  my  thoughts.  Saw  the 
following  paragr^h : — **  Yesterday  morning,  at  St.  George^s,  Theodore 

^  or  the  — ^th  Dragoons,  to  Alicia,  only  daughter  oi  the  Hon.  Mr. 

Allworth,  of  Allworth  Park.** 
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"  Hi*  •ufaUme  hlghnew,"  contumed  tiw  Intemreter,  i  „    „ 

few  more  unknown  words  with  the  prince,  "  aoes  not  know  dw  end 
wiMning  of  the  word ;  but  h«  ofien  yon  fortj  cwoel'lowli  of  gold  and 
preoicMU  stonet." 

"  That  wiU  do  H  well,"  I  replied,  when  Ttuny  L bunt  Into  m  fit  of 

nncootrolUble  laughter,  it  the  Mme  tine  the  interpreter  tamed  ronnd  to 
conoeal  hi»i  Bud  the  Prince  bent  in  two  with  hii  effort*  to  re«tnunhii  merri- 
ment, till  hit  beard  came  off  and  his  torban  rolled  on  the  floor,  and  discor^^ 
Mrs  D— — '•  brother  to  my  indi^Dant  sight  The  interpitter  wss  t'anny 
Ir— — 't  loT«r.     I  left  the  boiue  m  a  passion,  and  went  name.     It  was  in 

Tain  that  Mrs  D came  an  hour  after  to  try  and  ^peaee  me,  and  beg  me 

not  to  be  angry  with  Frederick,  who,  she  said,  was  much  more  really  mj 
admirer  than  any  of  those  whom  I  Guided  in  love  with  me.  It  wosld  not 
do ;  I  could  not  forgive  him,  and  I  never  wUI.  Declared  I  would  not  act 
in  any  of  the  charades.  Was  not  at  home  for  the  reet  of  that  day.  Toretha 
Court  Journal  into  little  pieces.  Unripped  all  my  dreasea  for  tM  tlM«MU 
and  charades.  Could  not  eat  any  dinner.  Did  not  go  to  the  Open,  to 
•plto  the  people.  Hate  everybody  and  everythiBg.  Obliged  io  deduct 
two  Persian  Princes,  one  Sir  Uonorius,  one  Fanny's  lover,  frraa  the  list, 
leaving  a  total  of  onlv  twenty-nine.  Received  «  note  from  J.  B.  K — — r, 
saying  he  did  not  unoentand  what  I  meant,  and  begged  me  to  explain. 

Twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Been  reading  some  French  books ;  detennined 
in  future  to  imitate  "  la  belle  Finle"  of  olden  times,  who  was  obliged  to 
shew  herself  once  a  week,  to  prevent  her  loren  (that  is  to  say  the  whole 
Kwle  population  of  the  town)  oying  of  grief  at  not  seeing  her.  "-Etceiillait 

Cfrvp,"  said  the  narrator'very  •uu'twncnf,-  and  all  (male)  London  shall  soon 
breed  to  repeat  "cen'estpos  trt^"  while  oil  female  London  will  no  doabt 
think  even  one  day  of  conquests  at  trop  for  their  liking.  C.  dk  P. 


'  1~IUM    UF   COVBITKT. 

Mi  lu  1^  Hunnce  of  tbe  exact  number  of  Hottentots 
'<  •}  ul  E:iL>l(i  of  the  Sing  of  Chioderfaitlugoneong. 
.c  iiupuruiMw  of  tbeee  nhnmoatane  conntriea, 
^j  is  likeij  to  Tiat,  unless  created  a  K.C3. 
vi>.i:<l  ull'  with  a  gOTemmeatal  staff  in  a  gorem- 
tu  bului  ut  printed  drcolars  and  state  pliers 
oubv,''  three  aide-de-camps,  a  chaplun,  and  a 
o  iliD  beet  man  amraig  ns  all,  let  hie  account  at 
„<-ud.  Ilia  pedigree  ever  &o  nnimpeachable,  his 
..-^.jiau.  may  eTentnally  be  sent  to  Coventry; — 
...jf  Coventry, — not  the  better  land,  but  the 
<  iiK>T«  unsubstantial  than  the  sublimest  dea- 
'wn^  or  BeiAford. 

.  -  i.c(  iH>  haughty  aristocrat, — let  no  self-coa* 

-..    in.'isCDorLevite — neither  great  nor  small — 

V  ;uan  may  live  blameless,  and  in  the  beet 

-    -.•   .-.AtT.   yet  at  eighty-one  be  sent  to 

'»  .   K  hT  kk^  and  palmy  days,  be  the  queen 

i   -Hk^vuKss  of  Almack's — a  lady  <^  the  Bed- 

^*  iwiimr^htr,  bU  under  sentence  of  baaish'- 

V  1IWHI  bland  and  beBevoteot  old  gentleman  or 

,^' .    inaih-crtoitly  Wve  a  friend  to  die  alone 

'ii-r-'inf:  m  u-  a  diiuMrpsr^;  and,  the  wotU 

.    •/  -n-ni  tb«»  to  Coventry.     The  paroxysm 

,    h.<:rw*  a  evat^^man  of  unimpeadtafale  rq>a- 

.     11    ^M  Lic>dngs,  or  silly  lett«r  to  the  ners' 

.     .    1  >^iivi;il  banquet  in  the  dog-days,  be 

,  u  .'.-VM  itxpresBioiis  concerning  some  public 

.     K  -voiautder  of  his  own,  to  banish  him 

-. ..  .!>.  ivtore,  behove  every  mother's  eon  and 

.•.    :iH>  the  localities  of  this  mystic  r^ion? 

. ■...-.«  .'unwlveB,  in  the  language  of  Pinnock's 

^uiJ.-"  — How  bounded?  —  What  rivers, 

..    . ,  u  .-L  government  and  religion?" — Arc  the 

..  Ouvcutry  decent  Christians? — Are  they 

.  Tvuch  cook  ? — Do  their  tribunals  give 

^  ^li),  ooe  day,  to  miscreants  for  shooting 

.     -I  it  the  next? — Do  the  magnates  of 

.    ■J  'ivulh,  then  go  and  gloat  upon  the 

\>  follow  his  victim  into  eternity  ? — 

^'uu.'rs  luxuriate   on  fat  veoison  and 

w'  M  90°  in  the  shade;  or  compress 

.    u.i.lrud,  not  souls,  but  soulless  bodies, 

.  .wn  or  three  gathered  together  are 

'-  "'■"t,  savage  or  humane  ? — 

relations,  and  cut  up  their 

nble,  and  lisp,  and  nick- 

e  the  ladies  of  other  lords, 

I — "honestly,  if  they  can, 

t  ^Vhites,  its  Crockfordfl, 

—Above  all,  whither  are 

the  rules  of  decorum  ? 

surniisea  the  other  night, 

ii,<U  fl)>poar«d  to  transport 


__   .   „. ^bers  of  the  soctetj',)  "  when  I  aasure  yon 

should  have  found  my  way  hither  but  for  the  raah  act  of 
the  Opera  in  a  velvet  coat ! — As  a  man  of  cnormoua  f( 
once  the  petted  of  the  gay  world,  and  admitted  into 
Cariton  House.  Fancying  my  thirty  thonaand  a-year  a 
off  against  the  wit  and  impudence  of  Brummel,  (a  in 
grandfather  or  a  guinea  I)  in  an  evil  honr,  I  listened  to  i 
counsels  of  an  enterprising  tailor,  and  for  Saxon  broadclo 
Genoa  velvet. — I  rose  that  morning  a  fine  gentleman, 
bed  a  tiger  I — The  transformations  of  the  metempaychi 
done.     On  the  morrow, — 1  found  myself  at  Coventry !" 

An  incredulous  smile  probably  played  over  our  feat 
companion  instantly  began  to  assign  grounds  still  more 
the  ostracism  of  bis  companions. 

"  Yonder  beautiful  woman,"  said  he,  (pointing  to  a  love 
the  head  of  the  table, — a  sort  of  Cleopatra  manquie,)  "  n 
the  idol  of  the  beau  mottde.  Whatever  follies  she  chose  to 
adopted  as  rational ;  and  the  vices  in  which  she  thought 
dulge,  became  invisible  to  eyes  polite.  One  unluclcy  a\\ 
House,  overpowered  by  the  fragrance  of  the  orange-blosso 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  beauty  of  a  rival,  she  ind 
of  hysterics  ;  and  next  morning  found  that,  in  the  silence 
she  had  been  transported  by  evil  genii  to  Coventry  !— 
femme  qui  ne  taeait  pai  vicrer — Hysterics? — a  scene  ? 
the  housekeeper's  room  I — Away  with  her  to  Coventry ! 

"  The  handsome  young  man  by  her  side  is  indebted  for 
here  solely  to  his  capillary  attraction !  Choosing  to  appear 
a  public  office  decorated  wifb  mouBt^cbioB,  he  was  di^Bse< 
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Thb  iemble  Btorm  which  ravaged  the  coast  of  Norway  on  the  Idtb  of 
Oelobery  1716,  was  remembered  in  that  country  long  after  the  hand 
of  time  and  the  industry  of  man  had  obliterated  the  marks  of  its  fury, 
Ab  sodden  as  it  was  tremendous,  it  arose  after  several  weeks  of  settled 
weather,  and  having  wrought  more  havoc  in  a  few  hours  than  ordinary 
tempests  effect  in  dajrs,  it  subsided  with  corresponding  rapidity,  leaying 
upon  the  minds  of  the  peasants  who  witnessed  its  terrors  a  singular 
imp««fl8ioa  with  regard  to  its  origin.  For  years,  the  herdsman  of  that 
ragged  Umd,  and  the  sailor  of  that  dangerous  sea,  believed  that  the 
dreadful  storm,  which  had  swept  away  ^eep  and  shepherd  amid  the 
nun  of  house  and  Ibid,  and  had  dashed  the  largest  craft  upon  the  rocks 
that  reoeived  the  shattered  fishing-boats,  was  caused  by  a  sudden 
exertion  among  the  demons  of  the  Pole,  who,  forbidden  by  the  mandate 
of  Heaven  to  enter  earth  while  it  shall  move  in  its  appointed  orbit, 
are  perpetuaUy  labouring  to  disturb  its  charmed  circle,  that  they  may 
rush  in  to  havoe  by  land  and  wave. 

Strange  tales  are  still  told  of  the  events  of  that  fatal  day,  and  of  the 
night  which  ensued;  and  the  following  legend,  relating  to  one  of  the 
voyagers  who  suffered  in  the  storm,  bears  some  evidence  of  the  feeling 
with  which  the  Norwegians  regarded  so  terrible  a  visitation ;  a  feeling 
in  which  is  mingled  some  vague  recollection  of  the  time  when  Norway 
itself  was  one  «^  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  stakes  in  the  game  played 
by  die  great  Continental  powers. 

The  tempest  was  rapidly  subsiding  as  dusk  drew  on,  but  the  eessa- 
tion  of  the  violent  turmoil  brought  no  comfort  to  the  scanty  crew  of  the 
ill-fated  ship  Drontheim,  which  had  sailed  from  the  port  of  that  name 
«o  the  preeeding  day,  and  had  met  the  wrath  <^  the  storm  in  full 
career.  She  had  been  bound  for  France;  but  at  the  time  we  speak 
of,  she  was  a  helpless  and  naked  hull,  drifting  whither  the  caprice 
of  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  blow  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
at  onee,  chose  to  hurry  her.  She  was  now  making  her  rapid  but  in- 
volnntaay  course  northwards ;  but  to  the  few  human  beings  who  yet 
dung  to  her  decks,  the  state  of  her  shattered  sides,  through  which  the 
water  was  forcing  its  way  at  twenty  wounds,  left  it  a  matter  of  hideous 
uneonoem  where  they  m^ht  meet  ihe  certain  fate  which  awaited  them. 
It  was  obvious  that  many  minutes  could  not  elapse  before  the  vessel 
and  all  she  contained  should  be  sucked  into  the  troubled  abyss  on 
which  she  yet  floated.  Her  smaller  boats  had  long  since  been  carried 
away  by  a  burst  of  the  storm,  which,  hurling  three  or  four  monster 
waves  across  her  deck,  had  swept  every  moveable  thing  firom  its  sur- 
foee,  including  more  than  a  third  of  the  wretched  crew.  In  the  next 
moment,  one  of  terrified  Bkadness,  the  survivors  had  crowded  the  long 
boat,  which  had  scarcely  touched  the  foaming  billows  ere  it  was  swamped, 
and  went  down  with  every  soul  it  bore.  Not  a  doaen  men  remained 
on  the  lilted  vessel,  when  the  sudden  and  horrible  change  in  motion 
which  announces  the  foundering  of  a  ship,  took  place.  She  ceased  to 
make  way;  the  violent  agitation  whidb  had  for  hours  rendered  it  nearly 
impossible  to  stand  upon  her  deck  was  exchanged  for  a  sullen  lurch^ 
followed  by  a  second  and  third ;  and  then  the  hideous  roar  of  the 
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waters  rushing  in  on  everj  hand,  told  the  frantic  crew  that  all  was 
over.  Amid  the  loud  and  agonized  prayers  of  a  few,  and  the  blasphe- 
mous ravings  of  the  rest,  the  waves  of  the  Northern  Sea  closed  over 
the  Drontheim  for  ever. 

As  the  vortex  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  disappeared,  one 
man  alone  was  struggling  in  the  water  in  the  energy  of  despair.  His 
rich  dress  rather  encumbered  his  movements,  but  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  and  a  practised  swimmer,  and  was  putting  forth  his  fall 
strength,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  relic  of  the  ship  on  which  to  float 
for  the  chance  of  life.  But  his  hope  waxed  fainter  with  his  limbs,  for 
the  gathering  dusk  was  rapidly  reducing  his  chance  of  discovering  any 
object  around  him,  and  the  waves  still  ran  too  high  and  angrily  to 
allow  him  a  chance  of  endurance  much  longer.  He  still  swam,  but  his 
despair  was  almost  total  when  he  discerned  a  daxk  body  at  a  few  yards' 
distance.  He  struck  vigorously  forward,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  re- 
lief, discovered  that  it  was  a  small  raft,  on  which  a  human  body  was 
lying.  A  succession  of  violent  strokes,  now  animated  by  renewed 
hope,  brought  him  to  its  side,  and,  in  a  moment  or  two,  the  Count  de 
Burigny  was  clinging  to  the  buoyant  mass. 

liVlLen  he  had  somewhat  recovered  breath,  his  next  effort  was  to 
mount  upon  the  raft  itself ;  but  as  he  made  the  attempt,  the  figure 
which  already  occupied  it  arose  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  gently  repulsed 
him.  Before  he  could  speak,  it  addressed  him  in  a  pleasing  voice, 
which,  however,  was  piercing  enough  to  make  itself  distinctly  heard 
amid  the  dashing  waters  :— 

'*  Stay,  my  son,  you  are  welcome  to  all  the  support  my  raft  will 
afford  you,  but  for  both  of  us  to  mount  would  entail  destruction  oa 
both." 

^'  Father,"  gasped  the  Count,  **  whoever  you  may  be,  you  will 
surely  assist  me  in  saving  my  life." 

"  Truly,  son,"  returned  the  other  voice,  **  you  apply  for  help  at  a 
most  unseasonable  time.  But  I  am  bound  at  least  to  succour  you  with 
my  advice ;  and  I  therefore  advise  you  to  swim  for  some  rocks,  which  are 
distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  in  the  direction  in  which  I  am 
pointing.  They  are  always  above  water,  and  in  the  morning  you  will 
certainly  be  discovered  by  some  vessel." 

''  Thanks,  father,"  replied  the  Count ;  but  I  would  rather  ding  here, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  safe  for  the  moment  than  again  risk  my 
life  in  a  struggle  with  the  waves,  for  a  chance  of  reaching  some  rocks 
I  may  not  be  able  to  climb." 

"  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  man  I"  said  the  other,  "  ever  confident  in 
the  present,  ever  distrustful  of  the  future.  But  I  tell  you,  my  son, 
that  yon  rocks  are  easily  accessible,  and  that  if  you  strike  away  now, 
you  are  safe." 

"  Safe  or  not,  father,  I  remain  here;  and  I  therefore  entreat  you, 
if  you  have  the  means,  to  steer  us  in  search  of  this  same  rocky  plat- 
form,— ^we  shall  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  saved  together." 

^^I  am  on  my  own  course,  my  son,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  keep  my 
company,"  said  the  other  voice.  The  words  induced  the  Count  to 
examine  his  companion  as  closely  as  possible,  but  the  fast  failing 
twilight  only  enabled  him  to  discern  a  figure  in  a  priest's  robe,  the 
hood  of  which  effectually  shrouded  the  features  of  the  wearer. 

f *  You  spenk  strangely,  father,"  said  the  Count ;  "  but  I  bold  my 


"  I  remained  below,  at  prayer,  my  aon,  until  tanyin 
sumptioa ;  I  then  hurled  tbis  raft  upon  the  billows,  and 
mj  mission." 

"  Again  you  speak  mysteriously,  father.  Might  one 
mission  may  be  which  keeps  a  man  on  a  raft,  in  the 
ocean,  as  calm  as  if  he  were  at  vespers  in  Ids  own  chun 

The  Priest  smiled.  "  You  forget,  my  son,  that  vi: 
tranquil  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  and  you  forget,  too,  a 
difference  in  our  situations." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  Count ;  "  I  am  aware  tha 
in  the  water,  while  you  are  apparently  at  ease,  in  a  cloal 
I  see  the  water  strike  in  Tain.  I  would  suggest  to  you 
you  speak  of  could  give  a  nobler  proof  of  its  enica 
change  places  for  an  hour." 

"  Nay,  my  son,  that  idea  is  sclflsh  and  unworthy 
penance  upon  you  for  having  entertained  it,  and  enjoin  ; 
one  hour,  fasting,  upon  the  ensuing  morning." 

"  I  pray  that  I  may  do  so,"  said  De  Burigny ;  "  and 
to  double  the  penance,  if  you  can  thereby  double  th( 
performing  it." 

"  Jest  not,  my  son ;  but  remember  that  yon  are  still 
of  great  danger  i  a  wave  may  dash  your  head  against  th 
snap  the  oord  which  holds  you  to  it,  and  in  either  casi 
desperate.  It  would  rather  become  you  to  make  a  con| 
ceiye  abeplu^on  while  you  may." 


"  Ay,"  uid  tha  Priest,  "  the  iword  of  Sweden,  whoH  blow  ibeadj 
hurtles  in  the  air,  is  less  terrible  to  the  Norwegians,  tban  is  the  poitoa 
of  France  which  yon  were  sent  to  nix.  This  time,  however,  the  cup 
shall  be  dAshedfrom  your  hand.     You  laugh." 

"  I  do,"  said  the  CouMt  i  "  thoagb,  He«Ten  kaows,  this  is  no  plaoe  for 
mirth.  Ton,  who  have  such  unexceptionable  infturniatioD  upon  tboM 
matters,  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  cup  you  speak  of  u  mixed." 

"  And  in  a  woman's  hand,  that  it  maj  be  prasented.  The  Count  de 
Bnrigny  thinks  ha  can  aafdy  return  to  his  master,  while  his  beautifbl 
daughter  remains  to  enforce,  by  blandishment  and  amile,  the  dark 
lesarai  he  has  tried  to  teaeh.     How,  if  she,  too,  have  left  Norway  J" 

A  shnddar  ran  through  the  Count's  ftvne,  and  all  the  recUeasneaa  of 
tone  had  lefi  his  voice,  as  be  replied — 

«'  Eugenia— tell  me,  itibm,  in  pitf — what  knew  you  of  Eugenia? 
I  left  bar  In  Bergen,  in  safe  watching  wd  charge,  though  her  work 
was  somewhat  Md.  Nay,  speak— whatever  else  I  am,  I  am  her 
fkther-^yon  do  not  know— you  cannot  have  beard  aught  of  her  f" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Priest ;  "  I  merely  asked  what  Count  de  Burigny's 
next  intrigue  would  be,  should  he  hear  that  a  noble  and  maidenly  dis- 
poaidon  had  been  revolted  by  the  task  he  bad  given  it,  and  that  a 
daughter  hod  silently  left  Bergen,  and,  following  the  footslepa  of  her 
htlur,  btd  Mcretly  embarked— — " 

"  Not  in  the  Dronthdm — not  in  the  accursed  Drontbeim,  father  ?" 
screamed,  rather  than  exclaimed  the  Count. 

The  nieat  made  no  reply,  but  pointed  to  the  water.  A  sudden  and 
wMidroiu  change  had  taken  place  upon  its  surface.  In  lieu  ofthafbam- 
ing  and  dating  InUaws,  the  sea  h^d  become  calm  as  a  monntdn  Idee. 
'nte  rear  oi  the  waves  waa  hushed,  but  in  Its  stead,  had  arisen  a  low, 
dnming,  and  distant  sound,  which  brought  with  it  a  fear  the  mind 
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owned,  bat  could  not  explain.  The  raft  had  hitherto  been  carried 
swifUy  along,  bnt  its  speed  was  now  increasing  tenfold.  The  con- 
sternation of  the  Count  became  evident,  but  to  all  his  exclamations  the 
Fnest  gave  no  answer.  That  strange  droning  sound  grew  graduaUj 
bader,  but  the  ear  struggled  in  vain  to  discover  how  it  was  oompoaed. 
Still  the  raft  hurried  on  with  lightning  speed.  Darkness  was  all 
around  it,  save  the  bright  red  gleam  of  the  IViest's  lamp. 

Suddenly  the  thought  of  his  daughter  recrossed  the  Count's  brain. 
He  gasped — ^for  the  swift^ness  of  their  course  now  rendered  speaking 
diflleult-— 

^*  Father  1  I  implore  you,  what  know  you  of  £ugenia  ?" 

Once  more  the  priest  pcnnted  silantly  to  the  water,  and  aa  the 
Count's  eye  followed  the  motion,  he  beheld  a  form  whirling  by  his  side 
in  a  current,  the  intense  fierceness  of  which  rendered  its  surface  smooth 
as  glass,  lliere  was  the  corpse  of  a  pale  and  beautiftd  girl,  lovely 
even  in  death.  Long  and  golden  locks  clustered  around  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  but  the  locks  were  wet  and  tangled,  and  the  alabaster  skin 
waa  beoofning  blue  with  exposure  to  the  water.  The  eyes  were 
closed — ^it  was  well  they  were  so.  That  form  was  following  the  raft, 
but  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  latter  left  the  corpse  behind  in  a  mo- 
ment ;— that  moment  had  sufficed  for  a  father  to  recognise  his  daughter. 
He  uttered  no  word,  bnt  gazed  steadily  at  the  priest, 

The  terrible  and  indescribable  sound  had  now  intreased  to  a  roar, 
which  would  have  rendered  the  voice  inaudible  at  the  shortest  distance. 
Hie  speed  of  the  raft  was  now  terrific  s  yet  it  neither  swerved  nor 
swayed,  and  the  priest  sat  unmoved,  returning  the  stupified  gaie  of 
the  Count !  Suddenly  one  side  of  the  raft  became  depressed,  and  in 
that  position  it  continued  its  furious  career.  The  roar  had  now  be- 
oome  more  hideous  than  any  noise  which  can  be  conceived,  and  yet  it 
was  of  a  nature  that  bafiled  the  ear.  Hie  Priest  rose  slowly  tp  bi« 
feet,  and  preserving  his  balance,  apparently  unconscious  of  iJne  fright- 
ful slope  of  the  hurrying  raft,  he  leaned  to  De  Burigny,  ai|d  in  a  low 
tone,  which,  in  spite  of  the  horrible  noise  around,  eanried  the  ftOl 
meaning  of  its  words  to  the  Count's  understanding,  sald,^^* 

'*Wb  abb  in  thb  MablstbomI" 

Hiey  were  indeed  in  that  dreadful  whirlpod-i-tbe  most  awful  abyss 
which  disfigures  the  face  of  creation.  That  hideous  roar,  so  strange 
and  so  appalling,  was  the  sound  of  the  waters  which  whirl  and  rage  m 
the  unfathomable  gulf.  Louder  and  louder  still  it  waxed,  until  the 
ear  could  bear  no  addition  to  the  noise,  and  faster  and  faster  flew  the 
raft,  but  every  instant  it  went  deeper  down  the  vortex.  The  wretched 
De  Bttrigny  struggled  with  the  cord  which  held  him  to  the  rait,  and 
sought  to  break  n^m  it  in  vain.  The  link  which  he  had  demanded 
when  exertion  would  have  saved  him,  wits  now  the  means  of  dragging 
him  more  surely  to  destruction.  For  one  instant  he  looked  upwards, 
and,  to  his  horror,  beheld  the  red  light  of  the  lamp,  reflected  on  a 
sfeping  wall  of  raging  water,  rising  a  hundred  yards  above  him,  down 
the  side  of  which  he  was  hurrying  to  an  abyss  on  which  be  dared 
give  no  glance.  Then  his  eye  turned  to  the  raft— there  was  no  one 
upon  it ;  but  in  the  maddening  agony  of  that  moment  De  Burigny 
heard,  accompanied  by  a  hellish  laugh,  the  woni» — **  The  priest's  dues  for 
thy  shrift  Brepaid/"  The  next  instant,  the  cords  gave  wav,  the  raft 
shot  violently  forwards,  and  De  Burigny  waa  alon^*"in  the  Jbelstrom* 


book  ii  imkiioini  to  lu.  »..»».  ^  ,  ,  ...       .  — .miuiij' 

ID  the  TKulu  ud  cniuim  of  Ihemv  faitbnj  aoi]  loring  critKngm,  ftmilUr 
enongfa  to  »  few  ttukota,  bnt  a  walea  Tolnme  to  the  miUioD.     Let  us  open  it, 


It  WM  fint  printed  in  1600,  in  4to,  bj  J.  R^  for  John  nasbet,  in  Faule's 
Cliiirchyud,  at  the  tiga  at  the  "  Beuv."  This  edition  nw  inscribed  in  s 
Monet  to  Maistar  lohn  Bodenham,  wbo  had  poblisbed  three  collections  of 
extracts  from  various  writi^n :  "  Wits'  Commonwealth"  and  "  Wits'  Theater," 
conritting  of  ient«itioiu  passages  htfta  the  ancient  moral  philosaphen ;  and 
"  Belviderp,  or  the  Garden  of  toe  Muses,"  an  antboltwj  of  sentences  in  vene. 
It  seems  that  Bodenham  set  the  example  of  this  species  of  pnUicatioti,  wbicb 
proved  »  mccestftil  in  bis  bands  as  to  sunwt  a  still  more  ambitious  under- 
taking of  a  similar  kind  in  the  "  Helicon."  The  sonnet  b  Mgned  "  A.  B.,"  wbo 
also,  strangely  enono^  dedicates  the  work  in  prose  to  two  gentlemen  of  York, 


carious  particnlars  concerning  the  "  getting  up"  of  the  book. 
Hie  plim  Of  the  "  Helicon"  resembles  very  oearlf  that  of  a  modem  Annual, 
with  this  exception,  that  swne  of  the  pieces  were  extracted  from  the  published 
works  of  the  authors,  while  the  renuinder  were  printed  in  its  pages  for  the  Gnt 
time.  And  in  evei;  case  great  pains  were  evidently  taken  to  authenticate  the 
aatborthip,  so  that  no  mistake  shonld  occur  in  ottnbutioe  to  one  man  a  piece 
Uut  was  written  by  another ;    "  no  one  thing,"  says  "  L.  N.,"  "  being  here 

E laced  by  the  Collector  of  the  same  vnder  any  man  s  name,  eyther  at  large  or 
1  letters,  bnt  as  it  wai  delinered  by  some  especiall  coppy  eomming  to  his 
handea."  Tlie  trouble  of  collecting  the  materials  discovers  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  tcdl  that  descends  In  our  times  upon  the  editors  of  such  works  as  the 
"  Forget  me  not"  or  "  the  Souvenir."  "  Ine  trauute,"  says  "  L.  N^"  letting  bis 
readers  behind  the  scenes,  "  that  hath  beene  taken  in  gathering  them  from  so 
many  h»>u<n«  hath  wearied  some  howres,  which  seuered,  might  io  part  haue 
potished  i  digested  into  this  mesne  volume,  may  in  the  opinion  id  some  not  be 
"rtber  ynworthy  the  tabour."    The  modesty  of  this  expressiw  cbalten^ 
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the  adoDintion  of  all  posterity. .  The  "  meane  Tobime'*  is  a  magnificent  quarto, 
oootaining  by  &r  the  most  considerable  coUection  of  pastoral  poetry  extant  in 
our  language.  What  a  treasuir  a  few  more  such  mean  volumes  would  be  to 
the  lorer  of  the  golden  lore  of  the  sixteenth  century ! 

llie  success  m  the  book  led  to  the  publication  of  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  in  1614.  A  second  title  was  added  on  this  occasion — '*  England's 
HeUcoD,  or  the  Mvses*  Harmony  ;*'  and  the  following  motto,  supplanting  a 
Latin  quatrain  that  gambhed  the  first  edition,  appeared  on  the  title-page : — 

"  Hie  Ooorts  of  Kings  bean  no  such  ttnincs, 
Ai  daUy  InU  the  Rastickc  Swaines." 

We  are  nrobably  indebted  for  this  little  flinff  at  the  court  to  the  publisher, 
Richard  S^uxre,  of  St.  Dunstane*s  Churchvard,  who  dedicates  the  volume  to 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Cane,  in  a  sonnet  in  wnich  he  disphiys  a  true  relish  for  the 
^  tuneful  noates**  of  the  "  shepheard*s  reeds.**  All  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  publisher  who  could  indulge  in  such  genuine  fantasy  as  the  following : — 

*'  Sweet  is  the  conoord,  and  the  moslcke  sadi. 
That  as  it  riren  have  been  aeene  to  dannoe. 
When  tliese  mniritians  did  their  sweet  pipes  tnch 
In  silence  lay  the  Talcs,  as  in  a  traiince !" 

And  this,  too,  while  most  of  the  ^^  musitians"  were  still  living,  and  in  such 
needy  circumstances  as  to  render  it  very  likely  that  they  would  call  upon  the 
bookseller  to  make  good  his  admiration  of  their  music  in  some  shape  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  sonnet.  Richard  More  was  a  bold  publisher,  to  praise  his  poets 
so  enthusiastically ;  for,  after  having  declared  that  their  sweet  pipes  hushed  the 
vales  into  a  trance,  how  could  he,  who  was  so  touched  by  their  songs,  affect 
indifference  to  their  necessities  ? 

For  two  hundred  years  firom  that  time,  the  "  Helicon**  was  never  reprinted. 
Of  the  two  editions  published  in  the  seventeenth  century  not  a  fragment 
survived,  except  a  few  stray  copies  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Suoi  was 
the  scarcity  ot  the  work,  that  the  most  diligent  investigation,  in  the  words  of  a 
recent  archaiologist,  could  veiy  rarely  procure  the  sight  of  a  copy.  Yet  there  was 
no  doubt  of  its  celebrity  in  its  ovni  day,  nor  of  the  extensive  use  that  was  made 
of  it  by  subsequent  collectors.  Phillips  frequently  refers  to  it  in  his  ^^  Theatrum 
Poetarum,**  and  notices  of  it  are  preserved  in  nearly  every  literary  miscellany 
or  anthology  of  any  note  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  The  value  of 
the  book  was  unquestionable,  yet  it  perished  even  in  the  public  libraries.  Park, 
llalooe,  and  Heber,  had  copies ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  liberality  with 
which  ther  allowed  Sir  Egerton  Biydges  and  Mr.  Haslewood  to  inspect  them, 
the  probability  is  that  the  work  mi^t  have  passed  away  by  this  time  into 
total  oblivion. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  assisted  by  Mr.  Haslewood,  remnted  the  "  Helicon** 
in  1812,  with  a  biographical  and  critical  introduction.  But  by  wajr  of  giving 
a  keener  reluh  to  me  rarity,  and  making  the  world  run  after  it  with  ^preater 
eagerness,  they  printed  only  120  copies — at  least,  so  the  catalo^es  inform 
us.  How  these  120  grand  quarto  copies  were  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
English  public  was  a  question  the  editors  did  not  pretend  to  take  into  consi- 
deration ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that,  in  conseauence  of  the  smallness  of  the 
number  thus  issued,  the  work  is  as  scarce  at  this  moment  as  it  was  then. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  its  editors  contemplated  this  very 
end.  Sir  Egerton  seems  to  have  desired  nothing  better  than  to  throw  the  scent 
of  these  old  works  upon  the  wind,  and  then  to  put  the  curious  reader  upon  the 
chase,  and  baffle  him.  Perhans  he  thought  that  by  keeping  up  a  certain  degree  of 
nrity  he  miffht  keep  alive  tne  interest  of  the  public  in  old  literature,  which 
migJEit  posaimy  lose  its  charm  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar  if  it  once  became 
cheap  and  common.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  studiously 
limited  his  reprints  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  them  scarce  in  «fter 
years.  In  the  jpreface  to  the  last  volume  of  the  **  Restitute,**  he  fhmkly  confesses 
as  much ;  an^  i^r  enumerating  the  treasures  he  had  preserved  in  this  way, 
he  adds,  as  if  ho  remU  v  congratulated  himself  upon  the  prospect,  that  **  the  very 
few  copies  taken  of  all  these  works  will  make  them  shortly  almost  as  rare  as 
the  oriffinals  !*"  Tho  prophecy  is  ahready  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  ^  Helicon.** 
It  woiud  be  very  nearly  as  easy  to  get  a  copy  of  one  of  the  old  editions  as  ^' 


madrigab  ud  ronndekTs. 

Tbe  pwtonl  poebv  of  tiist  dxf  wu  nry  £Senai  from  the  pottonli  of 
PUUpt  and  Pope.  IIh  difference  vu,  u  nearly  u  pouible,  the  wrt  of  dif- 
fbreoee  which  jm  detect  between  ■  bonch  of  mdily-placked  flowers,  ctnied 
In  fhrnttbeginlen,  with  the  summer  lir  jet  breathing  upon  th«tn,uid&bonqiiet 
of  artifldal  Aowen  just  Brrived  ftom  a  French  miSiner'i.    There  are  manj 

Ci^e  who  wtmld  prefer  the  latter— why  should  wb  quarrel  about  a  matter  of 
(a  F    Let  them  go  to  "  Tooson's  MisoellBOies,"  and  enjoy  their  pahitad  noM- 
gan,  while  wa  drink  In  a  little  liTlng  fragrmce  from  the  "  Helicon." 

One  of  dw  nuM  Tined  of  tbeK  songsters  ttgns  himself  "  Sh^iherd  Tonia." 
Tfab  shepherd,  who  chose  to  conceal  himKlf  under  a  tauli,  was  eridently  a 
fine  poet,  although  occasionally  too  ftmd  of  voluptaoiu  descriptions,  a  little  out 
of  the  way  of  pastoral  life.  He  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  beeft  a 
conrlisr,  who  w^nt  Into  the  country  now  a&d  then  far  a  breath  of  the  fields, 
with  town  deskes  in  his  brain,  aod  an  imagination  fertile  enough  In  conceits, 
hot  too  apt  to  make  freer  with  Uie  diepberdewea  than  was  quite  consistent  with 
ttw  innocence  of  nml  natiu«.  By  war  of  shewing  that  tu  conM  do  better, 
here  are  aconite  of  vetaea  from  ft  song m  praise  of  AndttU: — 

•tta  Dun  nxUiH  (Mc  irf  r^ 
r  thu  fntbenl'aw  iS«>t  n 


■  MMioth  as  if  It  had  been  wrooght  by  one  of  Queen 


The  Tonlfieatioa  is  ^.  .    _  

Aium's  poeta.  Snrelr  when  the  critics  attribute  all  the  t>ollsh  and  refinement 
of  oar  poetry  to  Dennam,  Waller,  and  P^^  the;  mn  loo  fiwt  Warton  goes 
hack  M  &r  aa  Sandys,  the  truslator  of  Orid,  and  says,  that  be  did  mote  in 
tiiat  way  Ulan  anybody  alia  I  but  hnn  was  a  Beet  who  was  certainly  antecedMt 
to  Sandys,  and  wM  act  an  eiample  of  metarioal  elegance  which  none  of  them  en- 
celled.  It  u  a  great  mistake  to  snppoaa  that  the  art  of  versifioation,  as  it  was 
understood,  practaBed,  and,  so  to  speak,  perfected  by  Pope,  waa  not  cnltlTated 
widi  the  higiwst  socoess  two  hudred  ywa  befim  hii  time.  The  "Helkon" 
tMBM  with  pnxift  <f  the  bet. 


A  QOmP  ABOVT  ^BRQLAIt]>*§  HfiltlOm.'* 
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Of  tliii  Sbapheid  Tbnie,  noUiing  w1iateY«r  is  knowto.  II  Would  be  Uttie 
better  then  idle  ocn^eetnie  to  attempt  to  tinoe  the  feel  atltborship  now.  Sir 
^gerten  BfrdKes  fbbcied  the!  the  sigimture  was  aBsumed  by  AhUmy  MttA* 
day,  but  he  had  not  a  ahaddw  of  pretext  tot  sudh  an  aBsttmptioh,  iffid  he  la 
nandid  etoottgh  to  eay  ao. 

Hunims  Lodge,  the  dtamaiUt,  has  sevefal  lyrics  hi  the  collection.  They 
are  Mi  retnarkaUe  for  oMich  daatieity,  and  f^flect,  tor  the  moet  ^^art,  the 
■alaBcholjr  a^mt  of  a  man  whoae  llfb  waa  passed  fai  a  succession  of  ticiBsittt^b 
In  one  m  his  pastorals,  he  moraliaea  Q«it  of  the  bittemest  of  his  oWh  painni 


'*  Tamm  hath  htm  VbaA  I  ha,w  loiigcd, 
t^mrilih  I«  to  lDc6  of  fottft 

l\BcoBv«n«wlMf«boaoa. . 

To  Bif  ptounns  UnkM  wlMiUy. 


••KewliMiaiidflMiiilriofniw 

Tluit  tlie  day  consumed  rctorna  not. 
Who  dares  trai^  s^mni  to-towrow, 
Wlien  aer  tkne  Bor  Ittb  K^MiM  K>t  1** 


Lodge  iMd  a  moat  graoeAii  talent  for  pastoral  peetry,  and  Wfole  wfth  a  pro- 
fovBd  feding  of  beauty,  when  he  was  hi  the  hnmottf  ,  or,  peihaps,  when  he  waa 
Maying  a  temporary  feapite  ftom  the  ealamities  that  seem  to  have  hnftted  him 
tlKmgh  hia  life.    How  ekqointe^  ibr  fatttMiee,  is  the  epenhig  ^  tbe  *«  SoUtarid 

8hepmard*a  aong  :**-» 


o 
o 


O  r*******  fluwcfSy  graene  heubSy  wliere  Flora 
tnsids. 
XdSresht  hy  wanton  winds  and  watiy  fomi- 


'«Uka  to  nsna  teller  . 

Gfit  witli  a  cilnson  robe  of  lirtghlasl  diSt 


^  O  u  yoti  wfaadd  ^aenstirt  of  woodt 
Tint  peatcht  iMt*  rev  ftamtr  pti 
port: 
And  strait  aaoin  reooont  with  pleasant  moode. 
Your  present  i^es  in  sweet  and  seemeir 
sort." 

Lodge's  fete  is  not  known.    He  ia  supposed  to  have  periahed  in  the  plague. 

He  waa  always  in  trouble ;  was  taken  out  of  prison  by  Fhilip  Henslowe,  who 

became  security  for  him  to  a  tailor  in  the  Strand ;  was  sued  for  the  obligation 

by  AUeyn,  and  died  ultimately,  after  a  tihovaand  trials  and  sufferings,  in  such 

obscurity,  that  it  is  not  known,  with  any  certainty,  how,  when,  or  where,  he 

drew  his  last  breath.    He  was  a  dnunatist,  a  poet,  an  actor,  and  a  physician, 

by  tama,  and  had  a  high  reputation  in  dl  his  callings :  yet  he  coudT  hardly 

keep  aoill  and  body  togmer,  W  the  exercise  of  all  his  varied  aocranpHshments ! 

Another  distinguished  contnbutor  to  the  '^HeUcon"  was  Robert  trreme^  tlie 

dnmatiBt    His  Ascription  of  the  fair  Samela  is  one  of  his  meat  striking  pieoesi 

beginning  with 

"  WhMsr  then  IPS  tta  aotks  tkat  emattna  IMMi 
WhA  waah'd  bf  AieihMa,  trint  tt^tte^ 
Is  Mr  Saflwla.** 

The  picture  of  Diana  at  her  fountain,  in  the  madrigal  of  Monttaraa^  k  inother 
pasaage  of  oonaiderable  beauty :— *• 

"  She  MAS  Uicps  ell  In  whHc^ 
Oolovt  atUaa  her  dsaght, 
Vir^eo 
Oa^ttogoe: 
Fbr  White  In  amiorie  is  plaste, 
To  see  them  iMkad  when  thefhikhe.  TohetheoolorthatlscfaMto.'* 

Gnene*s  life  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  poor  Lodge.  He  was 
steeped  in  nrofligate  courses  firom  the  very  beginning,  out  of  mere  wilfulness. 
He  was  a  clergyman  by  profession ;  was  presented  to  a  vicarage,  but  threw  it 
up,  that  he  might  indulge  Us  licentious  tastes  the  more  fi^eely.  Shortly  after- 
terwarda,  he  mavriad ;  spent  all  the  money  he  sot  with  his  wife,  and  tnen  de- 
serted her.  He  is  statea  by  Winstanley  and  Smels,  to  have  been  a  mercenary 
writer,  and  to  have  been  the  first  c^  our  poets  who  wrote  for  bread.  This 
ohaige  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  comes  firom  a  prejudiced  Quarter.  Greene  was 
bad  enottffh  in  rndity,  without  bein^  made  worse  by  hii  oiographers.  He  led 
die  Hfo  of  a  vagrant ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  excesses,  wrote  an  extraordinary 
number  c^  plays,  poems,  and  pamphlets  of  all  sorts.  The  fertility  of  ins  re« 
soorcea  was  surprising;  and  many  of  his  productions  still  survive  amongst  the 
curiosities  of  the  uge  m  winch  he  fionrished.  He  ended  his  life  appropriately 
—dying  of  a  surfeit  of  pickled  herrinffs  and  sour  wine.  Nash  was  present  at 
the  unseraUe  feast;  and  Dekker,  in  Us  ^  Knight*8  Coniuring,"  makes  him 
depbre  the  eondition  of  the  poets,  to  be  reduced  in  their  diet  to  such  a  sorry 
si^p«t  instead  of  beiag  fed  with  fi^  d^ons  iud  ban>t  sick  and  lugar ! 


•«AftnaSttwa8thattao 
Ckttedhiwllhcmees 

Set  so  Die. 


we' we 

UM  VU|{US 


..UULT    "EMOLAJiDS   HBUCOH. 

Jib  iu  an  eqnallj  iBanliuns  wsj  aeccc^n^  to 
.ua.  >  . "  uhI  Miilow,  who  wM  ttmbbed  with  Us  owa 
'"It '' Tv'il;  tunl  Ibowne,  Ae  Mitbor  <d  "  BritiBBm's 
.M  J  L'ytr,  tbe  ffiBMl  at  the  Countess  of  Ftanlwoke 
■'hu  wM  piMwued  of  4000C  irjeai,  aad  fooiseore 
\ .  .ui J  ftwut  it  kU  ;  nd  Bklwid  Bunfield,  ■  poet  at  • 
'.>,  'ut  <^  whom  it  is  anagfa  to  Tatow  that  he  wm  the 
ii,  thM  li!«ps  like  echoes  in  the  eonBhine  ■moogst  the 
S.uiiiliD);  awsetiMM, — 

'wuUs  Lord  BmKike ;  and  Captiin  KichoUs  Bretoe, 
.  jif.  ihM  if  the^  were  ^wn  out  in  lines,  they  wtwid 
.  auiy  uf  Utddleeei ;  wad  balf-a-doien  UmTouty 
,  .iMit  ttit  or  &Dcjr;  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  delicate!  j- 
•  V>  tuuk  great  tteligbt  in  epinning'  fantastic  jmea 
L  i^vaoow,  an  also  pressed  into  the  serrice  of  the 
.,  .-.^tayun which wenugbtKOHipfbrhountogether 
>  I  .•■.limateoi,  and  fbi^geUul  that  there  are  other 
■  •k.'^  mtttmi  as.  So  shutting  Ote  booh  at  enee,  and 
IV  .■cwvey  4f  a  Mlf-siippt«snng  resolntioii,  the  gveeip 


■nxi^  or  THE  BRmsn  association 

,.  ^  ANCEMENT  OF  SCIEMCE, 

..  i«aW«  AimwoaTH,  KSQ. 

:<uHtn  hM  iti  meeting  this  vear  at  a  fcrva  whiA  it 
,'  u  k  I  iiliiw.  in  perfection  of  the  iodaatrial  arta.  aad 
nTironi  of  Manchester  are  aba  rich  in 


.    , (D  jout  with  itrangen  and  tortagaattortme 

■^^^   j»  okioh  no  worldly  inieneti  came  to  breathe 
H  Ningkd  in  saddening  conflict 


ipiistd  the  most  nhiable  aod 

_  _r  Uoin,  to  fcUow  the  snccenive  order  of 
•  ihe  d*T,  and  that  for  tereral  daji  in  ncoes- 
s..i>  at  coBNderable  lengtll.  It  ii  rather  our 
^.:L.-ui  beta  that  distiogniibed  this  great  anni* 


.  I, .MMiaU?  high  Older;  fttremoft  among  them, 

Ijtio  mechanics,  which  wat   re- 

B  most  important  aaDOOBoeueau 

.  bj  the  Iwncd  professor  related 

Z,  m  of  material  pi»nts,  oa  which 

Jlj,  rehes,  that  wbene»er  the  Ibroef 

1,1  ■int*  onlr,  and  tbe  ptoblem  ii  re- 

*'^  t.  .  of  tbe  nnt  order,  ii  may  also  be 

^"•1,  ladjoamio  dtffcrcndsl  eqnatioas 

'"*  >  the  iUnstrioos  astronomer- rayal 

Nuftaier  Biaschmac.of  Moscow, 
a  which  be  annoDQced  a  new 


^J^-H.' 


Ik 
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A9TB0M0MT. 

Astronomy  stands  Jnstly  at  the  head  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  present  meet- 
I  of  the  British  Association,  if  it  did  not  offer  any  very  great  and  important 
Telty,  was  still  one  of  triumphant  congratulation  at  the  termination  of  sereral 
long  continued  labonrs.  It  is  well  known,  that  from  SOOOL  to  4000iL  haye  been  ex- 
pended by  the  association  in  furtherance  of  this  branch  of  inquiry ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  has  chiefly  been  expended  has  been  in  the  extensiye  reduc- 
tions to  be  made  for  the  formation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Stars,  formerly  known  as  that 
of  the  Astronomical  Society,  but  now  as  that  of  the  British  Association ;  the  reduction 
c£  the  astronomical  obsenrations  in  Lacaille's  Catalogue  of  the  Stars,  and  of  the  stars 
in  the  Hutaire  CcUbU  of  Lalande. 

Mr.  Baily  read  a  report  on  the  last  of  these  reductions,  the  whole  of  which,  with 
a  few  omissions,  he  stated,  had  been  reduced,  bein^  in  number  upwards  of  47,000 
stars.  Mr.  B.  also  reported,  on  the  British  Association  Catalogue  of  Stars,  in  which 
the  calculations  of  the  proper  places  of  the  stars,  with  the  logarithms  of  the  proper 
eoostants  &c.,  are  fumuhed  for  nearly  83,000  stars.  Sir  J.  Herschell  reported  on 
the  reduction  of  Lacaille's  stars,  made  by  a  committee,  and  under  the  superintend- 
cnee  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  whole  of  which  work  was  now  completed ;  and  the 
vsuilting  catalogue,  arranged  in  the  order  of  right  ascension,  was  written  out  for  the 
preta.    The  number  of  stars  reduced  was  about  10,000. 

Apart  fW>m  these  elaborate  reports,  was  a  yery  yaluable  memoir  on  astronomical 
docks,  by  Professor  Bessel,  of  Kdntgsberg,  whom  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  great 
modesty,  places  at  the  head  of  liying  astronomers.  Mr.  Talbot  also  communicated 
an  important  memoir  on  the  improyement  of  telescopes. 

Mr.  Dent  also  made  seyeral  interesting  commnoications  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  chronometers. 

OPTICS. 

The  science  of  optics,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  made  so  much 
wugrcas  of  late  years,  was  chiefly  represented,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  Sir  Dayid 
Brewster,  who  made  altogether  nine  different  communications  on  tne  sulject. 
These,  in  part,  concerned  the  action  of  the  media  of  different  coloured  rays ;  and 
eontained  an  account  of  certain  luminous  bands  in  the  spectra  of  yarions  flames,  of 
Imninoos  lines  in  certain  flames  corresponding  to  the  defectiye  lines  in  the  sun*s 
li|^  and  of  the  structure  of  a  part  of  the  solar  spectrum,  hitherto  unexamined. 

An  important  and  interesting  communication,  which  inyolyed  the  much-debated 
question  of  the  nndulatory  theory,  was  made  by  Sir  Dayid  ;  in  it  he  des- 
cribed what  he  considered,  as  a  new  property  of  light,  a  polarity  in  the  simple  rays. 
The  sabjeet,  although  discussed  at  preyions  meetings  of  ue  association,  was 
opportunely  brought  forward  on  the  present  occasion,  as  there  were  present  most  of 
those  whp,  in  this  country,  haye  deyoted  their  attention  to  the  inyestigation  of  the 
physaod  properties  of  light. 

^  MAOMETISM. 

The  leading  communication  upon  this  yery  interesting  branch  of  inquiry  was 
the  report,  by  Sir  J.  Herschell  and  Colonel  Sabme,  on  the  great  system  of  ma^etie 
and  meteorological  obsenrations,  carried  on  at  the  same  time  by  nayal  expeditions 
and  fixed  land  obseryations,  a  ujBtem  which  has  been  truly  designated  as  the 
greatest  combined  scientific  operation  the  world  has  eyer  yet  witnessed.  The  re- 
port of  progress  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  extent  of  operations  is  now  yastly 
mercased,  by  new  foreign  establishments  obsenring  upon  the  same  concerted  plan, 
and  at  the  same  hours — by  the  adoption  of  a  sjrstem  of  colonial  and  national  mag* 
Detie  soryeys,  based  upon,  and  correlatiye  with,  the  fundamental  determinations  at 
the  fixed  magnetic  centres — and  by  the  introduction  of  new  instrumenti  and  processes 
of  ohicryation,  Wording  great  facilities  for  magnetic  determinations  both  by  land 
and  by  sea.  The  annual  reports  cf  the  British  Assodation  could  not  be  better 
modelled  than  after  the  present  one  on  magnetism — ^business-like,  and  noticing 
every  memoir  and  publication  on  the  subject  In  furtherance  of  the  same  bran^ 
of  inquiry,  there  was  also  a  communication  flrom  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane;  uiother,  b^y 
Dr.  Sooiesby,  on  improyed  permanent  magnets,  and  the  modes  of  detemuning  their 
powcn ;  and  a  further  one,  by  Professor  Marianini,  on  the  magnetic  action  of  mo- 
mentaaeoos  currents.  In  addition  to  these.  Dr.  Beade  read  some  experiments  on 
ittgnetic  polarity  connected  witi^  electricity. 

METEOBOLOGT. 

The  nnmher  of  communications  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  amounted  to  eight. 
Among  these  were  two  interesting  ones  on  anemometers,  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  and 
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Mr.  Snow  Harris.  We  may  also  nodee  Mr.  Nasmyth's  applicatton  of  the  theory  of 
definite  proportions  to  the  explanation  of  the  theory  of  doods,  and  Dr.  Lamont's 
report  of  a  great  system  of  meteorological  co-operation  about  to  be  carried  on,  on 
the  Continent,  from  die  Pyrenees  to  ue  frontiers  of  Persia. 

TIDES   AND   WAVES. 

These  oonstitnte  eomparatiyely  new  snljects  of  inquiry,  and  not  less  interesting 
from  that  cireomstance.  This  year  a  supplemental  report  of  the  oommittee  on 
waTOS  was  read  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  referred  to  a  third  inferior  class  of  waTes,  which 
were  designated  as  capillary  waves,  in  resulting  from  the  same  causes  which  give 
rise  to  the  forces  of  capillsry  attraction.  There  were  also  some  remarkable  admea- 
surements given  of  the  comparative  lenph  and  velocity  of  common  waves,  whkih 
corresponded  so  closely  with  the  Newtonian  law  on  that  subject  as  now  to  entiUe 
the  common  wave  to  be  distinguished  as  the  Newtonian.  In  an  able  communication 
made  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  an  abnormal  tide  wave  in  the  lirth  of  Forth,  it  was 
stated,  that  from  the  peculiar  form  of  that  Firth,  the  tides  of  which  are  prinelpallj 
due  to  the  great  nor^em  tide  wave  which  comes  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  ouriooa 
results  were  produced  in  the  form  of  the  curve,  the  level  of  the  low  water  at  Alloa 
bein^,  for  example,  &r  above  the  level  of  the  high  water  at  Crul;  and  the  tide  at 
Stirling  (although  the  ffeneral  range  in  the  Firth  was  only  sixteen  feet)  rose  to  the 
extraordinary  height  of  thirt|r  feet  above  the  the  level  of  low  water  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  Firth,  Mr.  Rook  read  a  memoir  on  the  tidal  phenomena  in  the  bay  of  Fondy 
and  the  river  of  La  Plata,  and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Plymouth,  made  a  communication 
on  the  movement  of  oceanic  waves  in  that  harbour. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  be  classed  as  such,  comes  one,  perhaps,  of  the  most  remarkable  oommunieationt 
made  at  this  meeting  of  the  asso<»ation.  It  was  communicated  by  Professor  Bessel, 
as  the  discovery  of  Professor  Moser,  of  Konigsberg,  and  related  that,  when  a  bladL 
plate,  either  of  horn  or  agate,  is  placed  below  a  polished  surface  of  silver,  at  the 
distance  of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  and  remains  there  for  ten  minutei,  the  latter 
receives  an  impression  of  figures  &c  engraved  on  tiie  former,  which  may  be 
rendered  visible  by  exposing  the  silver  mate  to  vapour,  either  of  water,  mercury, 
or  of  other  substances.  This  process  takes  place  at  midnight  as  well  as  mid-day, 
and  the  i>icture  on  the  silver  sumce  is  to  be  called  into  sight  even  by  a  breaiL  Ar 
W.  Hamilton  called  it  scotogr^hy ;  but.  Sir  J.  Herschda  asked,  might  it  not  be 
thermography  ? 

GHEMISTBT. 

The  most  interesting  communication  made  in  chemical  science  was  Professor 
liebig's  report  on  organic  chemistry,  applied  to  physiology  and  pathol(^.  The 
mere  consideration  of  such  a  sulject  oj^ns  a  new  and  wide  field  of  inquirv.  The 
report  contained  a  vast  number  of  cunous  and  remarkable  feots,  many  of  whidi 
apply  themselves  to  the  interests  of  everyone,  and  to  the  daily  occurrences  of  life. 
We  regret  much,  then,  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  an  analysis  of  a  P^p^ 
of  so  much  pubUc  value.  In  theoretical  chemistry  we  may  rank  Professor  Schon* 
bein's  communication  on  the  electrolysing  power  of  a  simple  v<^taic  eirde.  The 
result  of  various  experiments  made  by  t£e  author,  going  to  establish  the  fiict,  that 
voltaic  effects  may  be  produced  without  the  solution  of  a  metal,  the  osnal 
source  of  voltaic  actions,  but  by  nitric  and  other  acids.  ▲Iso  Mr.  Joules'  comma- 
nication,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  heat  evolved  by  the  oombus- 
tion  of  certain  bodies,  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  arising  finm  resistance  to  the  oon- 
duotion  of  electricity  between  oxygen  and  the  combustibles  at  the  moment  of  their 
union.  Another  interesting  communication  in  chemical  philosophy  was  Bilr.  Mer- 
cer's attempt  to  explain,  on  ordinary  chemical  principles,  some  effects  hitheito 
described  as  catalysis.  Perhaps  the  most  important  communication  in  practieal 
chemistry  was  that  of  Dr.  Plavfiiir,  in  which  he  made  known  certun  new  oxides 
of  metals,  of  the  magnesian  nunily.  This  memoir  was  of  high  iinportanoe  to 
chemical  geologT.  Next  came  thinee  papers  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Dsltoo,  who 
was  the  lion  of  the  Manchester  meeting,  on  phosphates  and  arwniates;  on  micro- 
cosmic  salt,  and  on  a  new  and  easy  method  of  analysing  sugar.  There  were  also 
papers  on  Uie  influence  of  light  on  the  germination  of  seeds,  by  Mr.  Hunt ;  on  die 
modes  of  production  of  suli>huric  acid,  by  Mr.  Blyth ;  on  agricultural  chemistry,  by 
Dr.  Daubeny ;  on  Kakodylic  acid,  by  mr,  Bunsen ;  and  several  others  of  practical 
importance.  There  was  only  one  mineralQ^ical  communication,  and  that  was  by  Pro- 
fessor Haidinger,  being  an  account  of  the  mmeralogical  and  geoloffical  museum  of  the 
Imperial  mining  department,  and  which  eloquently  extolled  the  enSscts,  in  arresting  the 
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atteBtkm  ind  ehallengmg  the  admiration,  of  an  arrangement  after  the  method  of 
Moha.  This  ia  certainly  a  novel  claim  of  that  method  to  philoflophical  consideration. 
MtneralogyilBelf  does  not  appear  to  he,  at  the  present  moment  a  popular  science  in 
England,  and  this  may  he  attributed  to  several  combining  causes :  among  which  stand 
pronuneot  the  fact,  that  the  chemical  method  has  never  been  efficiently  made  known 
m  this  country ;  secondly,  that  many  of  the  leaden  of  the  more  popular  purauit  of 
geology  are  but  indifferent  mineralogists,  and  consequently  pay  little  attention  to 
minenuogical  geology ;  and  thirdly,  that  our  keepers  of  museums,  more  especially 
oar  national  one,  should  not,  for  the  adequate  salaries  which  they  ei^oy,  give,  at 
least,  short  summer  courses  of  lectures. 

GEOLOQT. 

If  geology  does  not  rank  first  among  the  sciences,  it  certainly  enjoyed  the  advan- 

%of  the  s|reatest  popularity,  and  of  the  hirgest  attendance, 
le  most  important  contribution  in  this  branch  of  inquiry — although,  perhaps,  not 
the  moat  important  to  the  progress  of  the  science — was,  decidedly,  the  memoir 
commonicated  by  Dr.  Dale  Owen,  on  the  Western  States  of  North  America.  The 
country  to  which  the  paper  referred  embraced  Dlinois,  Indiana,  a  portion  of  Ken- 
tacky,  and  Ohio.  In  this  large  portion  of  country  there  were  two  coied-fields,  one  of 
which  was  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  It  was  truly  remarked  that  such  re- 
sources, placed  bjr  Providence  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  industrious  com-, 
mnnity,  had  promise  of  power  and  opulence  in  store  which  exceeded  anjrthing  that 
the  imagination  dare  picture  to  itself.  As  the  special  object  of  the  author,  how- 
ever, in  bringing  the  communication  before  the  English  public,  was  to  have  the 
kientification  estabhshed  between  those  lower  rocks  on  which  the  coal-fields  rest, 
and  those  which  support  our  great  carboniferous  series, — much  discussion  ensued 
Bpoo  these  topics.  Next  in  importance  came  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Griffiths,^  on  the 
fossils  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  Ireland.  The  exact  succession  of  the  different 
mcmben  of  the  great  formation  which  coven  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sister  isle, 
fea  the  mfortonate  exclusion  of  its  associated  rich  coal-fields,  has  long  been  a 
dcndcratum  to  geologists,  the  more  especially  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  details 
iKNild  fin  up  certain  lacanie  existing  m  the  perfect  undentanding  of  our  own 
carboDtferous  limestones. 

As  the  aasodation  met  in  the  heart  of  a  mat  coal-field,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
thai  mnefa  attention  would  be  devoted  to  uie  subject,  and  it  eliminated,  in  the  first 
plaee^  a  most  valuable  and  accurate  paper  flrom  Mr.  Binney,  on  the  Lancashire 
eoal-field,  which  supplied  almost  everything  that  could  he  desired  for  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  that  formation.  Some  gigantic  fossil  trees,  which  had  been 
fecmd  broken,  but  in  an  erect  position,  in  cutting  the  Manchester  and  Bolton 
mhray,  had  been  earefblly  preserved  for  examination ;  and  it  was  the  general 
opiiiioa  of  visiton  that  they  were  not,  strictly  speakins,  dicotyledonous  plants,  as 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bowman,  but  that  thev  had  deddedly  grown  in  siHi  In  con- 
nexion with  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Wilhamson  read  an  argumentative  paper  on 
the  finmatMm  of  coal-fields. 

Tbe  next  important  sulijeet  was  the  theory  of  elevations  and  disturbances, 
vhieh  was  ablv  brought  forward,  in  a  memoir  on  the  physical  stmctnre  of  the 
AppaJarlwan  chain,  by  Professon  H.  D.  Rogen  and  W.  B.  Rogers.  It  excited 
mmtk  diarnsskm,  and  cansed  many  interestmg  Ikets  to  be  eliminated. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  registering  shocks  of  earthquakes  in  Great 
Britain  states,  that  sixty  shocks  had  been  observed  at  Comrie,  in  Perthshire, 
dning  the  last  year,  and  recommended  that  a  person  be  employed,  at  that  remark- 
able station,  to  observe  fbrther.  The  natnra  of  the  instruments  used  wen  described. 
The  plaees  moat  liable  to  earthquakes  were  situated  along  the  lines  of  elevation,  aa 
at  Pafanonth  and  Chiohester,  and  at  Swansea,  m  Sooth  Wales.  The  two  leading 
gsaiopical  raporU  wera  those  of  Professor  Owen,  on  the  fossil  mammalia  of  Great 
Britain,— the  publication  of  which  will  be  a  suliject  of  congratulation  to  all  geok>- 
gists^ — and  that  of  Professor  Johnson,  on  chemical  geology. 

Tbe  glacial  theory,  the  hobby  of  the  day,  was  not  passed  over  in  silence.  Dr. 
Stark  ooaunanicated  a  memoir  on  the  strnctnra  and  mode  of  formation  of  glaciers, 
in  whieh  he  overlooked  the  artificial  divisions  of  fim  n6v^,  &c,  and  argued  that 
there  existed  no  constant  differences  in  the  crystalline  structura  of  ice  in  different 
parts  of  glaeien ;  a  view  of  the  case  which  most,  in  theory,  be  correct,  if  we  con« 
sider  the  elementary  form  of  ice,  as  shewn  by  the  researches  of  French  and  English 
ervstaUognphen,  to  be  an  octahedron,  and  the  common  form  a  superinduced  rhomb. 
The  autm'a  views,  ooooeming  the  origin  of  the  snperindnced  ribbon  stmctnre,  were 
also  very  interesting, 
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nakisg  itielf  up  to  a  contingent,  not  remotelj  calcolated,  but  felt  to  be  hovering 
nwfbll^  near.**  We  agree  that  the  hokhig  in  is  better  than  woold  have  been  the 
going  in ;  bat  imagine  the  calm  patient,  conscious  of  his  doom,  glancing  round 
the  deaolate  pecincts  of  a  city  churchyard,  or  prying  into  a  horrid  vault  through 
the  iron  grating  I 

Let  us  pass  tne  Lodge,  and  enter  at  the  gates  of  the  Cemeterv.  We  are  struck — 
tint,  doubtless,  with  the  surrounding  landscape,  so  ricb  in  cultivation,  in  character 
so  diversified,  in  extent  so  sweeping;  next,  with  the  beauty  of  that  Garden  of 
Death  which  is  nread  on  either  side  of  us,  adorned  with  evergreens  and  flowers, 
broken  with  small  dumps  of  trees,  and  covered  with  buildings  tastefbUy  designed. 
It  is  on  these  that  our  feelings  pause,  and  surprise  makes  itself  felt  amidst  the 
solemnitv  that  fills  the  mind.  Standing  on  that  slight  eminence,  we  are  startled  by 
the  mmber  of  the  monuments.  It  is  scarcely  ten  years  since  the  sheep  were  driven 
fhmi  thor  pasture,  and  already  has  there  been  about  rix  thousand  interments  within 
that  noble  and  spacious  enclosure.  The  Cemetery  comprises  upwards  of  40  acres 
of  ground.  Looking  to  the  right  from  the  entrance,  a  central  walk  leads  to  the 
ehoceh  at  some  distiuice,  in  front  of  which  is  a  large  circle  appropriated  to  many  dt 
the  more  splendid  and  spacious  tombs  and  mausoleums.  The  north  walk,  skirting 
the  wall  along  the  public  road,  conducts  us  to  the  Catacombs  and  the  Colonnade, 
wbenoe  there  is  a  branch«walk  across  the  Cemetery ;  passing  which  we  reach  the 
west  walk,  and  arrive  at  the  south  ^th  running  on  tiie  canal  side,  which  conducts 
us  again  to  the  entrance.  Here,  m  the  space  beyond,  we  traverse  the  ground 
set  apart  ibr  the  burial  of  dissenters  of  every  denommation,  having  a  chapel  for  the 
performance  of  service  according  to  their  several  forms  of  worship. 

Before  we  enter  either  of  the  walks,  we  are  attracted  by  a  cluster  of  white  marble 
monuments,  prefiguring  by  their  beauty  the  sacred  tributes  beyond.  Amongst  them 
is  an  elegant  column,  on  which  is  chiselled  a  withered  lily ;  and  on  the  toji,  white 
as  snow,  is  a  young  Iamb,  bound  and  dying.  **  Julia  LmUT  is  the  inscription  be- 
low. Pitying  and  sad  is  the  sentiment  with  which  the  beholder  turns  aside ;  and 
close  by,  ne  sees,  surmounting  a  granite  tomb,  a  marble  pillar,  with  the  inscription — 

"  GntefU  children  in  ascred  mnembnuice  of  beloved  parents.** 
At  a  tittle  distance  is  another  filial  tribute,  a  plain  stone  rising  amidst  flowers — 
**  To  the  memory  of  Sir  AntlK»7  Csrliale,  bis  afltectionate  dangbtett  inscribe  tbis  stone.*' 
And  between  the  two,  stands  a  handsome  monument  to  Wyndham  Lewis,  M.P. — 

"  Erected  by  bis  widow,  Maiy  Anne  Lewis,  wbo  wm  nntted  to  bim  for  eevcnteen  years 

of  unbroken  bepplnen." 

Rejoice,  then!  is  the  silent  reflection  with  which  we  turn  away;  rejoice,  then,  ye 
wbo  despond  over  the  world's  woes,  and  rush  to  meet  the  shadow  of  death  as  he  ad- 
vances !  Life  is  something  more  than  a  walk  bv  the  grave's  side,  a  looking  down,  and 
a  sudden  foil !  Though  budding  infancy  and  blooming  youth  mingle  their  dust  at  our 
feet,  to  others  may  fkU  the  fisirer  lot,  the  poet's  dream,  **vears  of  unbroken  happiness  I" 
Turning  to  the  north  walk,  we  pause  before  a  broken  pillar  of  white  marble  to 
**  James  Lanedown,  arebitect,  erected  •■  a  testimony  of  tbdr  esteem  by  a  few  friends.** 

And  at  the  fiunily  grave  of  **  John  Gosling^  we  stop  to  transcribe  one  of  those  fre- 

qoent  tributes,  in  which  the  mere  overflow  of  sorrow,  without  the  slightest  inspira- 

ooo  of  the  fluey,  seeks  in  the  form  of  poetry  an  expression  to  which  ordinary  forms 

of  language  seem  hopelessly  inadequate: — 

••HcM  lies  the  only  comfort  of  my  llfo,        I     No  peace,  nor  oomfoit,  sbaU  I  erer  ba?e, 
A  *— **«^  motbsr,  and  a  Mtbftil  wifej        |     Till  I  lie  by  ber  in  tbe  silent  graye.'* 

Bat  there  are  inscriptions  which  touch  at  once  the  imagination  and  the  afiections. 
**  Who  can  help  being  moved,"  says  the  friend  already  adverted  to,  **  by  tbe  glowing 
fire  and  radiance  of  an  agonised  love,  which  thus  disperses  the  clouds  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  world  ? 

•• « Yoong,  beautlfal,  and  good,  Ood  In  bis  mercy  nombered  ber  with  bis  aagds 

at  tbe  early  age  of  seventeen.* 

**  It  seems  as  impious  to  doubt  the  fhUh  as  the  love  which  dictated  this  inscription. 
A  ftct  is  assumed  with  all  the  confidence  of  an  eye-witness.  The  letters  with  which 
the  stone  is  firmly  indented  are  but  faint  types  of  the  vivid  image  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  bereaved  parent  that  his  young,  his  beautiful,  his  virtuouS^hild,  is  now 
and  for  ever  an  angel  of  light,  admitted  as  one  of  that  burning  row  of  bright  sera- 
phim ministering  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High."  The  tears  called  forth  by 
the  inscription  Uius  recoided  foil  upon  the  grave  of  Mary  Scott  Hogarth,  sister  of 
MrsL  Charles  Dickens.    Beside  her  lies  her  brother, 

••  Qearge  Hogartb,  aged  twenty.    Like  ber,  be  was  taken  111  and  died  In  one  nlgbt." 


I    i 


the  UonooiBble  t  nuivn 
gr«nile  to  m  good  nun,  Gcneni  sir  . 

bim  lid  hi*  brotber,  FagnMn  of  Baith.  Al^or  (lencm  ucu.j 
tbcm.  and,  witliin 
■  noble  pnnite 
tombk  Adniiril  Sir 
Henrj  Danoui. 
Bnt  of  all  the 
tombi  which  gnce 
the  Cemetery,  not 
1   there 


:  the  (trik- 


[^   plain    and 
HDiple     ityle    ofy' 
beantT,        coatlj  ]7 
thoogh  it  be,  that  ^ 
Mlonu  the  enclo- 
*nre  tacred  to  the 
relic*  of  Doctor 

Before  ire  qnil  the  iplendid  circle,  two  olgects  require  to  be  noticed.  On  the 
approach  thnnigh  the  centr*!  w&lk  from  the  entrance,  thej  are  the  fini  pronrinent 
one*  that  preient  thenuelies— (<ee  the  engravins  on  the  lasl  page.)  Oce  is  the 
"Family  Vanlt  of  Andrew  Ducrow,  Eiq."  It  ii  Urge  and  lavishly  decorated  ; 
but  the  pUoli  which  endrde  it  form  a  welcome  relief  to  iti  gorgeou*  ornaments. 
There  i«  an  inachption  on  either  tide. 

thli  tomb,  encted  by  Gcniiu  tor  the 


Oppotile  thii  itiikiug  maoialeum  is  one  ecarcelj  inferior  to  it  in  magnilnde. 
■ndlUtHyooillhepnlHiarceiuiucaoItliliwarUl.    Stnnttr,  u  tdu  miMt  the  naptack  of 
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and  beyond  thit,  wilb  «■<  word  of  the  record  inicribcd  in  italio  letten,  ii  k  colnmn — 

"  Sacml  to  tha  menuxT  of  Fimndi,  thg  onlf  child  at  Dswdntwmtn  *nd  Lda  Aiuw  RaddUh." 

WIi«t  a  depth  of  meuiiDg — what  a  gush  of  agonj-^what  aien«eof  lonelineM  and 
bereaveinent,  are  in  that  word  oolj/,  to  inacribed  t 

Dojon  note  that  tomb,  caffln-ihaped,oD  which  U  written — ''Edwin,  the  eldest  aoti  I" 
Now  glance  Amber  down  the  Soaui  Walk  1— the  walk,  not  dreaiy,  not  desolate — oh 
no  1  betKttifol,  and  arched  with  rainbows,  in  spite  of  theie  endencei  of  roonrning — 
and  obserre  the  plain,  flat  stone,  which  bean  thecewocda,  and  the«e  alone — "Su^ed 


o  the  memoi?  <rf'  a  beloved  mother."    How  toDChinglr  doe*  the  parental  tendei^ 
la  in  one  place  harmoniie  with  the  filial  delic 
a  beaatifnl  conception,  to  illoitrate. 


H  harmoniie  with  the  filial  delicacy  and  devotion  in  the  other  I 


bj  a  broken  shaft,  a  column,  rising  in  strength 
and  snapped  midwaj — the  sadden  cessation  of 
life  in  iti  prime  and  vigour — cat  off  where 
ill  ties  were  strongest,  and  the  pride  of  health 
gave  promise  of  length  of  dars.  There  are 
several  of  these  images  in  the  Cemetei^. 

A  plain  stone  pillar,  bearing  a  cn^ion  of 
white  marUe,  on  which  rests  a  soldier's  hat 
and  various  insignia,  marks  the  burial-place  of 
•■  Col.  Oaireqoei,  wbo  •erred  upwards  of  (109  yean 

and  at  a  little  distance  is  an  Ivy-circled  tomb 
of  white  marble,  the  home  of 

Above  the  ashes  of  John  Kennedy,  Holywood 
Rcmse,  connty  Down,  aa  an  affecting  in- 
BcriptioD  states — 


Vhaterer  feeling  these  lines  may  suggest,  we  find  the  nmple  "  J.  L.  a,"  or 
"  W.  A.  H.,"  which  appear  on  infcnt  oraves  close  by,  at  least  as  touching. 

More  snggestive  and  mjsterinoa  still  is  the  spell  with  which  we  linger  nmti  the 
torf  that  coven  some  tiiir  bat  unnamed  being ;  some  "Helen,"  some  "Caroline," 
with  whose  spirits  we  seem  to  hold  a  more  intimate  communion  in  virtne  aC  the 
very  obscnrity  that  wraps  their  ashes.  We  are  struck  with  the  blank  in  the 
moord,— with  the  vacuity  which  at  first  appeals  to  ibe  imagination  lo  sapply  a 
name— and  then  invites  the  feeling  to  join  in  sweeter  intercoane  with  theirs  who 
withheld  it  We  would  not  hear  the  other  name  if  we  might— it  would  chill  m 
with  the  intelUgence  that  a  stranger's  dust  is  beside  us.  The  peculiar  charm  would 
be  broken,  the  anbtle  tie  wonld  Instantly  dissolve.  As  it  ia,  how  clnely  are  we 
united  to  ttie  deceased  I  "  Helen"  contains  a  little  hisiory ;  "  Caroline"  u  aome- 
body  that  we  knew.  The  very  fcmiliarity  wins  our  sympathies ;  and  knowing  so 
little  of  the  dwellers  below,  we  feel  that  we  know  more  than  can  ever  be  known 
of  the  stranger.  Sacred  is  the  sentiment  that  dictated  the  scanty  rvcord ;  sweet 
bs  the  sleep  of  the  lamented ;  and  silver-lined,  like  the  oloud  in  "  ConmM,"  the  grieC 


AffeotiDg  IS  the  character  of  the  plain  pillar,  and  the  mignonette  which  matfca 
where  lies  "  Eliia  Locke,  aged  30.*  This  is  one  of  the  many  that  contnsta  with 
the  handsome  square  granite  monument,  inscribed  with  names  once  associated  with 


rt  BoDd,  Bv)..  beloved  ud  lamented.    Kphnlm  Bond,  bnthK  to  tke  abov*     He  was 

■  mu,  and  oottalna  that  RlatH  to  a  Buo  iru  fni^Cn  to  hli  feellnc*. 
■iM  ran,  snd  Knliiunt*  radned.        I  He  nil(hl  ban  Bird  U^  lKiBonr>(  palnv  aoal 
ritb  a  btwt  b«w(ol«nl  ud  kind  i        |  VDuxt  haplr  laoh  and  tenlujny  to  meet."    * 
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There  is  a  striking  inseription  on  the  headstone  in  memory^  of  William  Chions— 

**  DmUi  I  like  tn  Irraittible  Kliiff ,  |        An  Iron  aoeptre ;  and  wtaoi  he  nnttei 

BalCM  over  vm  all}  be  holds  In  hit  hand      |        None  can  escape  I" 

We  place  bende  it  Mrs.  Blary  Capp's  epitaph,  less  figaratiye,  if  less  intelligible — 

*'  ttoce  our  good  friend  It  gone  to  xett,  I  We  hope  her  tool  unongtt  the  Uect, 

Within  the  tiknt  srave,  |  Let  fruitiett  toRowt  ware.'* 

Bri|^  axe  the  flowers,  as  the  flash  on  the  cheek  of  Consomption,  that  cover  the 
remains  of  **  a  belored  danphter,"  the  fiUal  and  piteons  symptoms  of  whose  deelina 
are  described  in  the  foUowmg — 


••  In  the  ditmal  nlght-tfar  drett'd, 
I  will  creep  Into  her  fareett. 
Floah  her  cheeir  end  Uendi  her  akin* 
And  feed  on  the  Tital  lire  within. 
LoTcr,  do  not  tmtt  her  ejca* 
When  thef  aparkle  mott,  the  diet ; 
Mother,  do  not  troit  her  breaOi, 
Comfort  the  will  breathe  In  denthi 


Father,  do  not  itrive  to  tave  her. 
She  It  Bdne  and  I  mutt  have  her  i 
The  ooffln  moat  be  her  bridal  bed. 
The  wlndinr  theet  mott  wrap  her  head  f 
The  whitp'iiiig  windt  matt  o*cr  her  tiah. 
For  toon  In  the  crave  the  maid  must  Ite  i 
The  worm  It  will  riot  on  heavenly  diet. 
When  death  haa  deflowered  her  eye." 


These  lines — nnremembered  when  we  coined  them,  as  breathing  the  poetical  spirit^ 
howerer  wild  and  disfigured— are  from  the  melancholy  mnse  of  Kirk  White; 

Simplicity  always  wms  ns — and  again  in  association  with  childhood.  BeanUfbl 
vm  wreatlicd  with  clematis  I  gentle  flowers  careftdly  tended!  how  happily  ye 
BSiociatc  with  the  description  of  William  Williams — 

*'  An  only  and  Idolised  diiU,  to  the  inegpiettlbie  tORow  of  hit  onhappy  pazentt." 

Tet  not  wholly  inexpressible  while  such  tokens  remain,  worthy  to  match  with 

the  pretty  column  and  endoiure  where  Charles  Leopold  Spaeth  lies. 

"  Death  fonnd  ttrange  beauty  In  that  dicmb  brow. 
He  touched  the  vebia  with  Ice,  and  the  roee  faded." 

An  urn,  wreathed  with  a  serpent,  the  emblem  of  immortality,  and  inscribed  with 
the  word  "  Mercy,'*  marks  the  resting-place  of  Mercy,  the  wife  of  Robert  Barclay. 
This  conducts  us  to  the  scene  of  a  double  bereayement— 


"  Kama,  wife  of  Qeoife  Simpaon,  torreon,  died  18S5,  aged  tQ.   Mary  Loulaa,  hia 

teoond  vrife,  died  1840,  aged  SS." 

Two  rose-trees,  a  white  and  a  blush  rose,  bend  orer  the  record  of  early  death  and 
pitiable  misfortune.  Peculiar  fbr  its  neatness  is  a  small  plain  column  in  memory 
of  the  wife  of  George  Allen ;  plain  also,  and  handsome,  is  the  tomb  ^  Elisa  Jobling. 

-  A  tiihata  to  hg  rmtofnt  talcntt  and  amiable  ditpoaition  by  a  fewof  her  popUt  and  frienda.** 

The  name  of  DanieO,  the  academician,  invites  a  pause ;  we  pause,  too^  at  the 
fiunily  graTC  of  Richard  J.  Lane,  with  its  adornment  ot  groond-iyy  and  flowers-^ 

••  The  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  ahaU  not  pariah." 

Among  the  ornaments  near,  which  claim  notice,  are  the  beautiftd  tribute  to  the 
daaghter  of  John  Morris,  Esq.,  and  the  peculiar  plmn  red  brick  fiunily  graye  of 
Charles  CheeL  But  swenrin^  firom  this  path,  towards  the  end  of  which  we  haye 
arrived,  bow  simple,  yet  how  irresistible  is  the  charm  that  stays  us  opposite  a  white 
marble  sU),  cm  whidi  is  delicately  sculptured  a  rose-bud  with  its  stem  broken. 

"  To  little  Kata,  eideat  danghtar  of  RobC.  Fait,  Btq." 

Two  years  and  four  months  was  the  age  of  little  Kate,  and  she  was  the  eldest 
daoghter  I  How  we  seem  to  have  watched  her  first  tottering  steps,  and  to  have 
beard  the  earliest  words  she  ever  lisped.  Who  shall  persuade  us  that  we  neyer 
saw  the  light  gushing  out  of  the  smiling  eyes  of  little  Kate  I 

THB  CHUBCa— THS  CATACOMBS,  XT& 

Let  US  now  visit  the  Catacombs  under  the  church.  Here  there  is  room  for 
ten  thousand  coflLns.  On  the  walls  above  are  many  tablets  and  sculptured  pieces. 
To  the  left  of  the  church  door  as  you  approach,  is  a  marble  figure  recUning  on  a 
eooch,  and  covered  with  a  sheet ;  above  is  a  released  spirit  rising  to  the  skies  with 
an  aagd  companion.  The  lady  to  whom  this  is  erected  was  burnt  to  death.  An 
open  book  euibits  on  its  marble  page,  the  name  of 

*'  Jaaica  Moyea,  of  I^ondon,  an  eminent  printw.** 

There  are  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Const,  barrister-at-law ;  Lord 
DoagM  Gordon  Halyburton,  MP. ;  Col.  Leslie  Grove  Jones ;  Richard  Pringle^ 
Esq.,  and  Ladv  Colville,  whose  coronet  rests  upon  a  white  marble  cushion,  one 
teasel  of  which  has  been  rudely  broken  oif— a  solitary  instance  of  monumental 
dcaceratioB  in  this  beantifiilly  ordered  cemetery. 
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ft  verj  ■ingiiUr  French  coffla ;  Oenenk  Oucojoe  and  CleilKod,  Dr.  Birkbedi, 
Hr.  Honlej  Palmer,  &c.     Here,  too,  ii  a  l>re«  yaall  belonging  to  Hr.  Hicready ; 

■  joDtbftil  daughter  ii  the  occapant.  In  olher  Catacomb!  not  tinder  tbe  Ghnreh, 
■re  the  T»iilta  of  Lords  Catan  and  Aabbnrton ;  of  Thomai  Wakler,  H.P. ;  the 
cofflni  of  Ladiea  Headfort,  Kinooal,  and  Anson ;  of  Joaeph  Sabbe,  F.B.Si,  John 
AaldJo,todMr.  Praed,M.P.,  apoa  whoae  coffin  a  beaatiful  bonqnet  of  froliflowen 
bad  JdM  been  placed.  The  liit  ineludea  a  long  arra;  of  nohle  and  honoaraUa 
"lame*,  man j  of  thetD  renowned  in  onr  military  and  naval  """fit. 

There  are  mao;  beantiftil  croaaea  in  the  Cemeterr. 
Notf^fbHUlheapotat  which  we  now  emerge  Btanda 

■  BneoUeroaaofapeckled  granite,  in  memory  of  Re- 
becca Addc  SoobeU ;  and  elsewhere,  there  ii  an  object 
o(  fi^ignUi-  and  loaching  intereit,  which  ma;  serre 
to  represent  thit  clan  of  deeisn.  Of  the  grave)  and 
monsmenla  that  are  eridenUy  Catholic,  aeTeral  are 
aqaallj  mcAitmMve  and  atfeetiDg.     Aa  we  naod 


oareftall;  tended  Bowen  and  erergtcen^  we  ftel  tha 
beantifnl  troth  of  Oodwin't  reflection,  m  hie  Eaiay 
oo  Sepnlchret, — "  the  world  it  Ibr  ever  in  in 
infancy," — and  prefer  Ibe  •*•«,  toocbing,  childlike  - 
^etr  that  dwelu  aroand  that  humble  dwelling  of  ■ 
deaUi,  whether  it  contain  white  hair*  or  the  bnght 
locka  of  youth,  t«  the  lofty  column  and  the  aculptnred 
•oauaoleum.    TV 

SrtMion  ot  the  (pint,  we  yet  are  with  t&e 
ead,  who^  at  fbntieorc,  had  but  tottered  on  a 
brief  way  befiire,  like  little  children,— and  wa 
.   linger  in  peaedU  refleetioi],— aa  old  HtrrcU 


^  TheM    are    grave*  indeed,  and  not  vae^t 
p  monnmenta.      A   writer  who  haa  deacribed 

tP^re  la  Chaise,  bidi  u*  took  at  a  maoMtleimii 
"it  i«  an  empty  one."    Tonder  ia  another, 
\  ^  and  further  on  are  man;  more.    "  Know  ye 

^  not,  (be  a>k»)  that  it  it  otual  with  Ibe  man 
of  wealth  at  Pari*  to  poaaeaa  hia  town  hotel, 
hii  conntry-honie  at  St.  Ck>nd,  a  bos  at  tha 
Italian  Opera,  Bpd  a  tomb  in  thit  Cemetery  7"    We  have  never  felt  our  homaD 
•ympalhiea  repelled,  whilat  traversing  tha  Eogliah  Cemeierj,  with  a  anapiaioo  of. 


THB  OENESAL  CBMBTBBT  AT   KKNaAL   ORSKIf. 


nas  puniSDca  my  hemuihuu     i.  uubi  tuai 

may  pass,  between  you  and  tiim.     Promise  me  tliis,  uu  i. . 

"  Sir  Norfolk  may  safely  (pre  that  promise  now,*  remarked 
Firebms. 

"  How  mean  you,  sir  ?"  ciied  Hilda,  becoming  as  pale  as  death. 
"  Have  you  met  him,  Sir  Norfolk  ? — have  you  lougat  ?" 

The  old  baronet  averted  his  head. 

"  I  will  answer  for  him,"  said  Firebras ;  "  they  have  met." 

"  But  nolhine  has  happened  ?"  cried  Hilda.  "  Randalph  ia 
safe, — is  he  not  ? 

"  I  did  my  best  not  to  touch  him,"  replied  the  old  baronet, 
reluctantly ;  "  but  he  put  me  so  hardly  to  it,  that — that " 

"  Well,*  cried  Hilda,  breathlessly. 

"  After  receiving  a  scratch  mysei^  which  a  plaster  has  cured," 
pursued  Sir  NorfollE ;  "  I  slightly  wounded  him." 

"And  this  is  the  reward  of  his  devotion  to  me  I"  cried  Hilda. 

"  It  ie  nothing — nothins  whatever,  Miss  Scarve,"  said  Firebras ; 
"  the  BUi^on  says  he  will  be  out  again  in  a  week." 

"  I  am  glad  you  hit  him,"  said  the  miser ;  "  it  will  teach  him 
to  meddle  where  he  has  no  concern  in  future." 

"  I  was  grieved  to  do  so,"  replied  Sir  Norfolk ;  "  but  he  forced 
me  to  it.  I  never  crossed  swords  with  a  braver  young  man. 
You  have  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  him,  Mr.  Scarve." 

«  I  have  formed  no  opinion  of  nim  at  all,"  rejoined  the  miser. 

"  You  are  sure  he  is  not  dangerously  wounded.  Sir  Not' 
folk  ?"  cried  HUda. 

"  Quite  sure,"  replied  the  old  baronet. 

"  Thank  Heaven!"  she  exclaimed.     And  with  a  gasp  for  Ut- 
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OHAFTBB  THB  SBOOITD. 

WHAT  BECAXK  OF  BAMDULPH  AITKB  THE  DUHU— XB8.  CUW.<— HXB  SOUCXTUBE 
ABOUT  BBB  SON  J  AKD  HEB  COMTEBSATION  WITH  ABEL. 

Assistance  was  promptly  afforded  Bandalph,  after  his  fidl,  by 
the  surgeon.  Placed  in  Sir  Bulkeley  Price's  chair,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  nearest  tavern  in  the  Horseferry  road,  where  his 
wound  was  dressed.  Sir  Norfolk  Salusbory,  who  expressed  great 
concern  about  him,  followed  him  thither  as  soon  as  he  had 
bound  up  his  own  wound,  and  put  on  his  habiliments,  and 
appeared  greatly  relieved  when  the  surgeon  gave  him  his  nositive 
asBunmee  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be  apprehendecL 

^<  Is  that  Sir  Norfofi:  Salusbury  ?^  asked  Randulph,  in  a  fidnt 
voice. 

**  It  is,"  replied  the  old  baronet,  stepping  forward. 

**  Our  quarrel  is  now  at  an  end,  I  trust  ?*^  said  the  young  man, 
extending  his  hand,  which  the  other  grasped  cordiaUy. 

**  In  toto,'*  replied  Sir  Norfolk ;  **  and  not  merely  is  it  at  an 
end,  but  a  frienoiship,  I  hope,  has  commenced  between  us  firom 
this  date." 

^'  I  shall  hold  it  cheaply  purchased  on  my  part,  if  it  proves 
so,"  replied  Randulph,  smiling  gratefully. 

**  Idy  first  business  shall  be  to  call  on  Hilda  Scurve,  to  tell  her 
how  bravely  you  have  fought  in  her  defence,''  said  Sir  Norfolk. 

^  Yon  will  for  ever  oblige  me,"  replied  the  young  man,  trying 
to  raise  himself,  but  unking  back  the  next  moment,  exhausted 
by  the  effort 

''  I  must  interdict  further  conversation,  gentlemen,**  interposed 
the  physician ;  '^  the  bleeding  has  re-commenced,  and  the  pulse 
has  risen.  If  I  am  left  alone  with  my  patient  for  a  few  hours,  I 
will  answer  for  bis  doins  well,  but  not  otherwise." 

The  room  was  then  cleared,  and  Sir  Norfolk  invited  the  others 
to  breakftst  with  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Abingdon  Street ;  and 
Truflsell,  finding  that  his  attendance  was  not  reauired,  but  that 
he  was  rather  in  the  way  than  otherwise,  acceptea  the  invitation. 

Eveiythinff  belonging  to  Sir  Norfolk  was  as  formal  as  himself. 
He  had  an  old  servant,  the  stiffest  and  tallest  of  his  class,  who 
moved  like  an  automaton  worked  by  rusty  springs.  Moreover, 
he  had  a  fiivourite  old  greyhound,  who  would  allow  no  one 
to  caress  him  but  his  master;  and  a  peacock,  his  especial 
fiivourite,  which  used  to  strut  backwards  and  forwards  with  him 
for  hours  together  in  a  litde  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
lohospitality  formed  no  part  of  me  worthy  old  baronet's  character, 
and  a  very  plentifiil  repast  was  set  before  his  guests.  Despising 
tea  and  come  as  effeminate  and  enervating  beverages,  he  never- 
theless offered  them  to  his.  guests ;  but  they  were  declined  by  all, 
and  the  light  claret  substituted,  greatly  preferred.  A  few  bottles 
of  this  pleasant  drink  served  to  wash  down  the  broiled  salmon. 
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dance  fiill  of  inexpressible  tenderness  and  affection  uponlier  son. 
Though  her  countenance  bore  traces  of  much  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
she  was  still  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  had  a  tall,  fine  figure, 
fall  as  became  her  years,  yet  not  so  full  as  to  interfere  with  the 
mcefiilness  of  its  proportions.  She  was  two  years  younger  than 
TrosseU,  being  just  forty-four,  and  mi^ht  have  been  thought  much 
younger,  but  mr  the  care-worn  expression  above-mentioned,  which 
while  it  added  age  to  her  features,  lent  interest  to  them  at  the 
same  time.  Her  lineaments  strikingly  resembled  those  of  her 
son,  but  were  more  delicately  formed,  and  her  eyes  were  blue, 
large,  and  of  the  purest  water.  She  was  dressed  in  deep  mournings 
of  simple  material,  and  wore  her  own  hair,  originally  of  a  bright 
and  beautiful  brown,  but  now  mingled  with  grey. 

Charms  such  as  Mrs.  Crew  possessed,  must,  it  Ls  scarcely 
neoessary  to  say,  have  won  her  many  admireiB  when  they  were 
at  their  best;  and  some  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  she  was 

nbt  on  all  hands,  and  had  many  brilliant  alliances  proposed 
er;  but  her  heart  was  early  engaged  to  him  to  wnom  she 
was  eventually  united ;  and  she  continued  true  to  his  memory, 
for  though  two  of  her  old  admirers  found  her  out  in  her 
widowhood,  and  renewed  the  proposals  made  in  the  meridian 
of  her  attractions, — and  though  both  these  offers  were  advan- 
tageous, while  her  own  worldly  circumstances,  as  has  been  shewn, 
were  so  much  reduced  as  almost  to  justify  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience, both  were  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

Mrs.  Crew  partook  of  the  good  qualities  of  both  her  brothers. 
She  possessed  the  sound  judgment  and  kindliness  of  Abel,  with- 
out his  asperity ;  and  she  had  much  of  the  good  nature,  without 
the  worlaliness  of  Trussell.  Throughout  the  whole  of  her 
married  life,  her  conduct  had  been  most  exemplary.  Devotedly 
attached  to  her  husband,  she  strove  by  the  care  which  she 
paid  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  entrusted  to  her,  to 
make  up,  in  some  degree,  for  his  extravagance  ;  and  though  she 
was  unable  entirely  to  accomplish  her  object,  she  did  much  to 
retard  bis  progress  towards  ruin.  Mr.  Crew  was  one  of  those 
persons  who,  whatever  their  fortune,  will  live  beyond  it  Ex- 
cellent-bearted,  and  hospitable,  he  kept  open  house,  a  dozen 
hunters,  twice  as  many  servants,  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  was 
not  over  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  associates.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  speedily  became  embarrassed,  and  instead 
of  retrenching,  raised  money  in  the  readiest  way  he  could, 
and  lived  harder  and  more  recklessly  than  ever.  He  was 
fond  of  horse-racing,  and  cock-fighting,  and  though  by  no 
means  a  gambler,  mquently  lost  more  at  play  than  a  prudent 
gendeman  would  care  to  lose.  As  Randulph  grew  up,  he  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  retrenchment,  and  for  nearly  a  year 
decidedly  changed  Lis  mode  of  life.  But  he  was  not  adapted 
by  nature  to  follow  up  such  a  course  with  perseverance.  Long 
befiire  the  year  was  over,  he  began  to  find  his  plans  of  economy 
YOL.  n.  o 


ber  buslwnd  with  reproacbes,  nor  wcarietl  bim  wiUi  advice, 
which  her  good  sense  told  her  would  be  unavailiog ;  but  sasisted 
him  ae  fsr  as  was  in  her  power,  and  cheered  him  in  his  distresses, 
taking  care  not  to  let  her  own  affliction  he  apparent.  At 
no  time,  did  she  ever  complain  of  him,  even  to  her  brothers. 
Indeed,  she  could  not  complain  of  ill -treatment,  for  Mr.  Crew 
was  sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  but  for  hia  imprudenoe  they 
might  have  been  as  happy  a  couple  as  ever  Uveu.  The  sweet- 
ness and  amiability  of  tier  dispoeition  was  evinced  on  all  occa- 
fliona,  but  never  so  strongly  as  during  the  last  two  years  of  ber 
husband's  life,  when  his  debilitated  constitution,  and  pressing 
cares,  impaired  his  naturally  good  temper,  and  rendered  him 
fretful,  and  impatient  of  trifles. 

The  tenderest  attachment  subsisted  between  Randulph  and 
his  mother.  Having  always  treated  him  with  confidence,  he  had 
no  reserve  from  her,  but  regarded  her  in  the  light  both  of  a 
parent  and  friend. 

Mrs.  Crew  remained  nearly  an  hour  by  her  son's  bedside, 
gfizing  at  him,  and  answering  tne  questions  he  put  to  her  about 
her  journey  and  other  matters,  as  briefly  as  possihlc;  for,  in 
compliance  with  the  surgeon's  injunctions,  she  avoided  anything 
like  continuous  discourse.  At  length,  discerning  some  sliitht 
symptoms  of  fatigue  about  him,  she  pressed  bis  hand  sotUy, 
and  quitted  the  room.  On  going  down  stairs,  she  proceeded  lo 
the  liDrary,  where  she  found  her  brothers.  Truasell  anxiously 
inquii^d  now  she  hod  left  the  patient. 

"  He  is  doing  well,  T  believe,"  she  replied;  "but  oh  I  brother, 
what  a  meeting  has  this  been !  I  trust  it  is  the  last  duel  he  will 
ever  be  engaged  in." 


"  And  ;et,  believe  me,  it  will  be  both  said  and  tea  », 
rejoined  Mrs.  Crew.     "  Beware,  lest  you  inflict  a  blow  upc^  your 
nephew  as  severe  as  that  you  have  endured  yourself'* 

Abel  uttered  a  sharp  ciy  and  walked  away,  while  TmsBell 
looked  at  his  uster  to  intimate  she  had  gone  too  far.  She 
instantly  arose,  and  going  up  to  Abel,  took  his  hand,  ncr  did 
he  withdraw  it  from  her. 

"  Pardon  me,  brother,"  she  said,  "  if  I  have  spoken  what  is 

runfiil  to  you ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  spare  you  further  affliction. 
know,  though  you  have  tried  to  case  it  in  armour  of  proo^ 
how  tender  your  neart  is, — bow  readily  wounded.  I  have  wept 
for  your  unhappy  lot;  and  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  avert 
Airtder  distress  from  you.  If,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  Ran- 
dulph  is  devotedly  attached  to  Hilda  Scarve,  I  am  certain,  from 
what  I  know  of  his  disposition,  that  a  disappointment  in  obtain- 
ing her  will  blight  him  for  life,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  only 
be  increasing  your  onii  unbi^iness,  to  feel  that  you  had  made 
him  miserabre." 

"  But  I  do  not  make  him  miserable,  raster  P  cried  Abel, 
sharply.  "  He  is  a  free  agent,  and  can  many  whom  he  please^ 
without  my  consent." 

"  I  have  told  you  he  never  will  do  so,  brother,"  said  lbs.  Crew. 
"  Hb  future  happiness  or  misery  rests  with  you." 

"  Sophia,  I  will  not  endure  this,"  said  Abel,  sternly;  "  and  I 
request  the  subiect  may  never  be  mentioned  again.     I  have  no 
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■  I  rror/'  continued  Mrs.  Crew. 

•    tlioiitrlit  you  had  conceiyed  a 

1  lorself  from  all  regard  for  you ; 

•iiucvr  you  were  indifferent  to  her. 

Mint  i  l:j;ht^  but  for  the  fatal  mistake  of 

'rcuin>tances.     With  her,  wealth  was 

would  have  married  you  as  readily 

r  taiiier  it  was  Otherwise. 

•  ol  my  circumstances,*'  and  Abel,  in  a 

•  1  Ays.  Crew,  ^^  but  it  was  his  business  to 

:  .a  had  a  richer  suitor,  whom  he  preferred. 

uity,  Mr.  Scarve  proposed  to  her,  and  his 

•    her  father,  who  told  her  that  you  were 

1,  and  indifferent  to  her.    Doubly  deeeived, 

ad  of  seeking  an  explanation,  you  avoided 

■  akc  way  for  your  rival.** 

' aii.se  I  thought  he  was  preferred,*'  said  Abel. 

Lrht  circumstances  I  know  conspired  to  confirm 

'iiiion/'  said  Mrs.  Crew,  ''  but  tney  were  all  de- 

V  I  in  ton.     A  &ise  construction  was  put  upon  your 

<>u  Arabella  was  induced  to  give  her  hand  to  Mr. 

\v<u>  1  not  told  all  this  at  the  time  ?**  cried  Abel. 
•  I'v    I  was  not  aware  of  it  myself^"  said  Mrs.  Crew. 


-''<; 


(    Cl 
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remember  that  this  occurred  during  the  period  of 

..I  iiient  to  my  poor  husband,  who  was  an  old  and  inti- 

..  i<I  of  Mr.  Scarve's,  and  consequently,  and  not  tmnatu- 

-iked  by  you.     This  produced  a  coolness  between  you. 

.  to  he  plam  with  you,  I  did  not  understand,  or  estimate 

.  .ir<ictcr  then  as  thoroughly  as  I  do  now.     I  thought  you 

i<l  rcpcUing,  and  never  gave  you  credit  for  the  depth  of 

^  \ou  have  since  exhibited.     iNeither  had  Mr.  Scarve  dis* 

i  himsclfin  his  true  colours  then.  At  that  time, he  had  agood 

•  -oiial  appearance,  kept  a  toleraUe  establishment,  and  I  really 

•'•.i(fht  Arabella  was  l^etter  off,  than  if  she  had  married  you. 

^  as  angry,  too,  that  you  had  attempted  to  test  her  affections 

*  misrepresenting  your  circumstances,  and  thought  yon  rightly 

<  rved  in  losing  her.    Hence  arose  the  misunderstanding  between 

•In  which  separated  us  to  the  present  period." 

''  But  how  do  you  know  tnat  Arabella's  sentiments  towards 
me  were  what  you  describe  ?"  asked  Abel. 

*'  I  have  it  under  her  own  hand,"  replied  Mrs.  Crew.  **  She 
wrote  to  me  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  part  of  her  life,  stating  how  sincerely  she  bad  loved 
YOU,  and  how  much  she  lamenteu  that  a  mistake  had  separated 
her  from  you.  From  her  letters,  and  from  other  information 
afforded  me  by  my  husband,  I  have  been  enabled  to  undeistand 


after  a  pause. 

"  She  is  like  her,  but  handsomer,"  replied  Abel.  "  I  have 
seen  her  upon  two  occasions  lately,  and  she  appears  a  very 
amiable  girr," 

**  Then  what  objection  can  there  be  to  an  union  between 
her  and  Randulph  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cicw. 

'*  I  bare  said  I  will  not  be  pressed  on  that  hcRd,  sister,"  re* 
joined  Abel,  sternly.  "  /have  an  objection — a  strong  objection. 
What  it  is,  you  shall  know  at  another  time." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  these  two  young  people  may  not  be 
equally  victims  of  a  mistake  with  you  and  Arabella  I"  sighed 
fifrs.  Crew. 

At  this  moment,  Mr,  Jukes  entered  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Scarve's  servant,  Jacob  Post,  has  called  to  inquire  after 
Mr.  Kandulph,"  he  stud ;  "  and  understanding  that  you  are  here, 
madam,  he  craves  permission  to  see  you." 

"  May  he  come  in,  brother  ?"  said  Mrs.  Crew. 

'*  Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

And  Jacob  was  usherea  into  the  room. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Randulph  is  getlin'  on  so  well,  ma'am," 
he  said,  with  an  uncouth  reverence  to  Mrs.  Crew.  "  Lord 
love'e  1  how  like  you  are  to  him  to  be  sure." 

"  I  hope  your  young  mistress  has  gut  over  the  ftight  she 
uudcTwent  at  Vauznall,  Jacob  ?"  sfud  Mrs,  Crew. 

"  Why,  yes,  pretty  well,  thanke'e  ma'am,"  replied  Jacob ;  "  she 
looks  raytner  palish,  but  whether  from  fiight,  or  concern  for  Mr. 
Bandjolpb,  I'm  sure  I  can't  say." 
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**  Tou  were  present,  Jacob,  when  my  son  rescued  her  from 
the  libertine,  Vuliers,  were  you  not?^  asked  Mrs.  Crew. 

**  I  was,  ma'am,"  replied  Jacob ;  *'  and  I  never  saw  a  more 
united  young  genTman  i'  my  life.  I  should  like  to  see  him, 
and  shake  hancb  with  him  for  the  pinkin'  he  has  given  that  beau." 

"  It  cannot  be  at  present,  Jacob,"  replied  Mrs.  Crew. 
'*  He  18  ordered  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet;  and  even  I  am  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  room." 

*'  There's  no  danger,  ma'am,  I  hope  ?"  asked  Jacob,  with  real 
ooooem. 

**  None  whatever,  if  he's  not  excited,"  returned  Mrs.  Crew. 

**  Tm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Jacob,  briffhtenine  up ;  *^  and  Miss 
Hilda  'II  be  glad  to  hear  it  too.  She'd  never  ha'  got  over  it,  if 
anythin'  had  happened  him  on  her  account" 

**  Is  she  then  so  much  interested  in  him  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Crew. 

^  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,"  said  Jacob,  rather  puzzled,  and 
gazing  from  hb  questioner  to  Abel,  who  ejed^  him  very  curiously, 
**  it's  nat'ral  she  should  be  interested  in  a  genl'man  as  has  ren- 
dered her  such  important  services  as  Mr.  Randulph  has  done." 

**  Quite  natural,"  replied  Mrs.  Crew.  *^  But  I  wish  to  ask 
you  a  plain  question,  Jacob — Is,  or  is  not.  Miss  Hilda  kindly 
affected  towaros  my  son  ?" 

'^Then  I'll  answer  your  question  as  plainly  as  it's  asked, 
ma'am,"  replied  Jacob—"  She  is." 

Mrs.  Crew  glanced  at  her  brother,  and  Jacob  took  his  cue 
fiom  the  glance. 

'*  I  hope  they  two  may  come  together,  ma'am,"  he  said;  "  I'm 
sore  they're  cut  out  for  each  other." 

**  I  can't  help  thinking  so,  from  all  I  hear  of  Hilda,"  said  Mrs. 
Crew. 

**  It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  can  never  take  place,"  said 
Abel,  sternly.  **  Go  and  get  something  to  eat,  Jacob,  and  tell 
your  young  lady  that  Mr.  Randulph  will  be  quite  himself  in  a  few 
days — that  he  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible — ^that  there  is  no 
sort  of  danger." 

**  In  other  words,  that  there's  no  occasion  to  send  to  inquire 
after  him  again — eh,  sir  ?"  said  Jacob* 

•*  Exactly,"  replied  Abel.     "  Good  day,  Jacobs-good  day !" 

"  I  don't  like  him  half  so  well  as  I  did  before,"  thought  Jacob, 
as  he  left  the  room,  and  marched  off  to  the  butler's  pantry  to 
Mr.  Jukes,  who  placed  bread  and  cold  meat,  together  with  a  jug 
of  stout  ale,  before  him. 

*  Here's  Mr.  Randulph's  speedy  recovery." 

*  I  pledge  you  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Jukes,  filling  himself  a  glass. 
Soon  after  the  porter's  departure,  Abel  quitted  his  sister  with 

the  intention  of  going  forth  on  business.  While  she  was  pon- 
derinff  on  what  had  passed  between  them,  the  door  was  opened 
by  1M&.  Jukes,  who  told  her  that  a  gentleman  had  called  to  see 
her^  and  Uie  next  moment,  he  usherra  in  Cordwell  Firebras. 


was  with  Mr.  Scarve's  fair  daoghter  Hilda.  A  sl^t  act  of  im- 
pnulence  oo  bis  put  for  Bome  time  alienated  the  young  lady's 
Kii  \  [    j  regard ;  but  he  set  himself  right  with  ber  at  Ranelagfa,  and  at 

l.il  -  I    '  Vaoxball  made  rmkl  progrew  m  her  affections     I  was  present 

when  the  result  of  the  duel  was  conunonicated  to  her  yesterday, 
and  if  I  bad  enlertaiDed  any  prerioos  doubt  as  to  toe  extent 
of  Bandulph'H  hold  upon  her  hinrt,  her  conduct  then  would  bare 
removed  it.     She  was  taken  binting  from  the  room." 

"  Poor  giri  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crew — "  I  am  sorry  for  her." 

"  Why  aorry  F"  rejoined  Firebras ;  "  Randulph  will  make  ber 
an  excellent  husband." 

"  But  tbey  will  never  be  imitedf''  said  Mrs.  Crew,  sighing 
dee|rfy. 

"  It  will  be  his  own  fault  if  they  are  not,"  obserred  Firebras, 
drily. 

"  How  BO  P"  cried  Mrs.  Crew ;  "  both  his  uncle  ^nd  her  &ther 
are  wniost  the  matcb." 

"  That  I  well  know,"  replied  Firebras ;  "  but  both  lai^t  be 
brought  to  assent  to  it" 

"  You  are  trifling  with  me,"  said  tbe  lady. 

"  I  thought  you  had  known  me  better,  Mrs.  Crew,  than  to 
suppose  mc  capable  of  trifling  on  a  serious  sobject,"  rejoined 
Firebras,  almost  sternly.  "I  can  make  good  my  words.  Of 
Mr.  Scarve's  consent,  1  am  sure." 

"  He  must  have  altered  bis  mind  then,  completely,"  said  Mrs. 
Crew ;  "  for  I  ha»e  been  told  that  be  intended  ber  for  his 
nephew,  and  forbade  Randulph  bis  house." 

"  Ue  wiU  conaeut,  if  I  require  it,"  said  Firebras,  significa  ntly. 


\m\ 
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**  You  amaze  me !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crew ;  **  but  my  brother 
has  within  these  few  mimites  refused  to  give  his  consent,  and 
Randolph  cannot  marnr  without  it." 

"  Why  cannot  he  ?  replied  Firebras,  smiling.  **  It  is  not 
always  necessary  to  ask  an  uncle's  consent  in  thes^  cases.  Still, 
as  Kandulph  has  considerable  expectations  from  your  brodier, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  offend  hinu  I  do  not  despair  of  win-* 
ning  him  over." 

You  will  accomplish  a  miracle  if  you  do  so,"  siud  Mrs.  Crew, 
And  I  toill  accomplish  it,  and  more^  provided  Randolph  Vri]l 
join  our  party,**  replied  Firetoas. 

**  He  refused  your  former  overtures^  did  he  not?"  asked  Mrs. 
Grew. 

**  He  did,"  replied  Firebras;  *^  but  I  should  have  succeeded  with 
him  if  it  had  not  been /or  the  interference  of  your  brother  Abel." 

'^  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Crew. 

**  HowP  exclaimed  Firebras,  *^  are  you  no  longer  fidthful  to 
oar  cause?" 

*^  As  faithfiil  as  ever,"  replied  Mrs.  Crew ;  **  but  I  would 
rather  my  son  died  than  forfeited  his  honour — and  he  must  for- 
feit it,  if  he  joins  us  in  any  other  way  than  on  conviction." 

**  Pshaw  1  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  at  the  matter  so  nicely," 
replied  Firebras  contemptuously.  **  We  must  make  proselytes 
the  best  way  we  can*  Randulph  will  be  very  useful  to  us  on 
the  approaching  outbreak,  and  I  am  therefore  anxious  to  secure 
him.  He  is  precisely  the  person  I  want  to  attend  upon  the 
prince — and  nietve  him  I  -wxlL" 

**  You  are  very  peremptory,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crew. 

**  You  accused  me  of  trifling  with  you  just  now,  madam/' 
pursued  firebras,  **  but  I  will  shew  you  I  am  in  earnest  Your 
son's  whole  destiny  is  in  my  hands;  and  it  depends  altogether 
on  me  whether  his  future  course  is  brilliant,  successful,  and 
happy,  or  the  reverse;  Not  otdy  can  1  wed  him  to  the  object  of 
his  affections — ^not  only  can  I  procure  him  a  handsome  dower 
from  her  father — not  only  can  I  secure  the  consent  of  his  uncle, 
— but  I  can  restore  to  him  the  estates  which  he  has  given  up  to 
his  fiuher's  creditors,  and  place  him  in  the  position  he  is  entitled 
to  occupy.     All  this  I  can,  and  will  do." 

**  Provided  he  joins  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Crew. 

"  Of  course,"  replica  Firebras — "  of  course." 

**  Then,  I  fear  he  will  remain  in  his  present  condition,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Crew. 

**  Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  case,"  pursued  Firebras, 
sternly :  **  this  is  not  a  matter  on  which  to  be  scrupulous,  and  I 
am  determined  to  carry  my  point.  If  Randulph  refuses  to  join 
me,  he  loses  Hikla — loses  her  dow^r— *loses  his  uncle's  fortune 
— ^and  his  own.  Without  me,  Mr.  Scarve  will  never  give  him  his 
daughter ;  and  without  me  he  will  never  recover  his  property. 
Now,  mark  me^  madam,  for  I  know  your  son  better  than  you  do. 
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''  You  have  me  at  a  disadvantage,  Mr.  Beechcroft,  because 
I  have  not  had  time  to  put  my  plan  in  operation,"  replied  Firebnis; 
*^  nevertheless,  if  I  can  prove  to  you  that  I  can  recover  your 
nephew's  property — and  that  I  will  only  do  so  on  the  condition 
of  your  giving^  your  unqualified  consent  to  his  union  with  Hilda 
Scarve,  you  will  not  refuse  it?" 

**  Coupled  as  it  is  with  the  other  condition  you  have  annexed 
to  it,  I  should  deem  it  my  duty  to  do  so,"  rejoined  Abel.  **  But 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  tliat  I  distrust  your  power  of  getting 
back  my  nephew's  property." 

^  I  shall  not  make  the  rejoinder  which  I  should  do  to 
one  of  less  pacific  disposition  than  yourself,  Mr.  Beechcroft," 
replied  Firebras,  sternly.  **  But  you  have  doubted  my  word 
unjusdy.  I  cany  if  I  cnoose,  get  back  Randiilph  Crew's  pro- 
perty." 

**  Are  you  one  of  his  fiither's  creditors  then  ?"  demanded  AbeL 

^  It  matters  not  what  I  am,"  returned  Firebras.  '<  It  must 
suffice  that  I  can  make  good  my  assertion." 

**  If  you  are  not  a  creditor,"  rejoined  Abel,  ^^  I  can  obtain  the 
|HK>perty  for  him  as  readily  as  yourselE" 

**  You  are  welcome  to  make  the  experiment,"  said  Firebras, 
with  a  slight  laugh  of  defiance.  ^*  Mrs.  Crew,  I  have  the  honour 
to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  Though  my  plans  have  been 
somewhat  precipitated  by  your  worthy  brotner,  I  still  am  not 
without  hopes  that  he  will  come  into  them ;  and  at  all  events,  his 
presence  at  the  interview  will  save  you  the  necessi^  of  explana- 
tion. Your  son,  I  trust,  will  speedily  be  master  of  his  property, 
the  husband  of  Hilda,  and — ^" 

'*  A  Jacobite,"  supplied  Abel. 

"  Precisely,"  said  Firebras,  laughing.  *^  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Beechcroft."    And  tumins  from  Abel  he  left  the  room. 

**  That  is  a  daring  and  a  dangerous  man,"  said  Abel  to  his  sister. 

''  A  highly  danserous  man,"  she  replied ;  ^^  and  Randulph 
must  be  preserved  m>m  him." 

*^  He  must,"  replied  Abel.  '^  I  shall  make  it  my  immediate 
business  to  ascertain  how  fiur  there  is  a  probability  of  his  being 
correct  in  his  statement  about  the  property.  It  was  fortunate 
that  I  chanced  to  come  back.  Jukes  told  me  there  was  some 
one  with  you,  and  from  his  description  of  the  person,  I  felt  sure 
who  it  must  be.  Let  us  go  into  the  garden,  and  talk  this  matter 
over  further." 


CHAPTER  THB  FOURTH. 

or  TBB  mf Bm*i  xllhsm  ;— axd  or  ths  discotsbt  or  tbs  MTfnniGUs  packbt 

BT  HUJ>A. 

Hilda  Scartb  had  soon  a  new  cause  of  anxiety.  Not  only  was 
she  uneasy  about  Randulph,  whose  recovery  was  not  aulte  so 
TwpA  as  rad  been  anticipated,  but  her  fiither's  state  or  health 
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oombined  widi  the  fever,  prevented  the  possibility  of  slomber. 
He  tried  to.  recollect  the  different  places  where  he  had  hidden 
money,  and,  unable  to  call  them  all  to  mind,  grew  almost  dis- 
tracted. Hilda  would  willingly  have  sat  up  with  him,  but  he  would 
not  allow  her;  neither  would  he  permit  Jacob  to  do  sa  He  waited 
till  be  thought  all  were  asleep,  and  then  rising^  wrapped  himself 
in  his  dressing-gown,  and  proceeded  to  examine  several  nooks 
and  crannies  in  the  room,  in  which  he  had  placed  small  sums  of 
money.  All  his  hoards  were  safe,  except  one.  He  had  put  ten 
guineas  in  a  glove  about  two  months  before,  and  fancied  he  had 
hidden  it  behind  a  shutter.  But  it  was  not  there,  and,  con- 
vinced that  Jacob  had  discovered  it,  and  purloined  it,  he  was 
about  to  descend  and  tax  him  with  the  robbery,  when  he  all  at 
once  recollected  that  he  had  placed  the  glove  under  a  broken 
plank  near  the  hearthstone.  He  immediately  took  up  the  board, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  lost  treasure. 

Made  easy  by  this  discoverv,  he  restored  the  glove  to  its 
place,  and  returned  to  bed.  Still,  he  could  not  rest.  An  idea 
took  possession  of  him,  that  the  money  he  had  buried  in  the  cel- 
lar was  gone,  and  unable  to  shake  off  the  notion,  he  arose,  and 
habiting  himself  as  before,  took  the  rushlight  that  burnt  by  his 
bedside,  and,  with  trembling  but  cautious  steps,  went  down  stairs. 
Arrived  at  the  cellar,  he  set  down  the  rushlight,  and  cast  an 
almost  piteous  look  at  the  cask,  beneath  which  he  had  buried 
his  gold,  as  if  seeking  to  know  whether  it  was  still  there.  At 
last,  he  summoned  up  resolution  for  the  task,  and  repairing  to 
the  coal-hole,  possessed  himself  of  the  shovel,  and  commenced 
digging  up  the  box. 

Anxie^  supplied  him  with  strength,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  he  had  got  out  the  box,  opened  it,  and  counted  the  money 
bags,  which  he  found  all  right  He  would  have  .counted  the 
goul  within  them  as  well,  but  neither  his  strength  nor  time  would 
allow  him  to  do  sa  While  thus  employed,  he  formed  a  terrible 
exemplification  of  the  effect  that  avarice  may  produce  upon  the 
mind.  There  he  worked,  burning  with  fever  in  a  damp  cellar, 
half  naked,  for  he  had  taken  off  his  dressing-gown  to  enable  him 
to  ply  the  spade  with  greater  freedom ; — there  he  worked,  as  if  life 
and  death  were  in  his  efforts,  and  sdmost  looked,  such  was  his 
ghasdy  appearance,  like  a  corpse  digging  its  own  grave. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see,  and  it  was  witnessed  by  one 
upon  whom  it  made  a  lasting  and  forcible  impression.  This 
was  his  daughter*  Hearing  him  go  down  stairs,  she  had  fol- 
lowed him,  and  saw  what  he  was  about,  but  did  not  dare  to 
intemipt  him,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  At  last,  when 
he  had  got  out  the  box,  and  examined  its  contents,  she  hoped  all 
was  over,  and,  proceedins  to  Jacob's  room,  roused  him,  and  telling 
him  what  had  happened,  bade  him  watch  his  master,  and  then 
retired  to  her  own  chamber. 

Jacob  obeyed,  and  having  seen  the  former  occurrence,  was  at 
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no  loss  to  comprehend  what  was  now  happening.  He,  accordingly, 
stationed  himself  at  the  door,  and  saw  through  the  chink,  for  it 
was  left  ajar,  that  the  miser  was  filling  up  the  nole,  and  restoring 
the  place  to  its  former  appearance.  It  was  wonderful,  and  al- 
most incredible,  to  see  how  that  feeble  old  man,  shaken  by  sick- 
ness, and  tottering  on  the  veige  of  the  erave,  toiled — how  he 
persevered — how  he  took  the  earth  out  of  the  cask — ^how  he  filled 
up  the  hole — ^how  he  restored  the  bricks  to  their  places —  how 
he  trod  them  down  with  his  naked  feet  Jacob  was  amazed,  and 
almost  felt  as  if  he  was  in  a  dream.  But  he  was  suddenly  roused 
to  full  consciousness  as  the  miser  having  finished  his  task,  leaned 
upon  his  spade  to  rest  himself,  but  being  completely  over- 
come, uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  with  his  face  upon  the 
ground. 

Instantly  rushing  towards  him,  Jacob  found  him  senseless,  and 
at  first,  thought  him  dead,  but  perceiving  some  symptoms  of 
animation  about  him,  he  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms  as  easily  as 
if  he  had  been  a  child,  and  carried  him  up  stairs  to  bed.  He  then 
informed  Hilda  what  had  happened,  and  she  hastened  to  apply 
such  restoratives  as  she  possessed,  and  which  ere  long,  to  her 
infinite  satis&ction,  brought  him  back  to  consciousness.  But 
he  was  not  himself  for  some  hours,  and  rambled  incessantly  about 
his  treasure,  which  he  imagined  had  been  taken  from  him.  Na- 
ture, however,  at  length  asserted  her  sway,  and  he  dropped 
asleep.  During  his  slumbers,  Jacob  brought  the  chest  up  stairs 
with  the  money-bags  in  it,  and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 

The  miser  did  not  wake  till  late  in  the  following  rooming, 
and  he  was  then  very  &int  aiid  light-headed.  He  swallowed  a 
basin  of  strong  broth,  prepared  for  him  by  his  daughter, 
with  great  greediness,  for  he  was  as  much  exhausted  by  want  pf 
food  as  fix)m  any  other  cause,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
gained  strength  considerablv.  As  he  got  better,  his  h^ad 
cleared,  and  he  began  to  recollect  something  of  the  events  of  the 
previous  night    At  first,  he  thought  he  must  have  dreamt  of  dig- 

fing  up  his  treasure ;  but  by  degrees  becoming  satisfied  that  he 
ad  really  done  so,  he  grew  exceedingly  uneasy,  and  desired  to 
know  how  he  had  been  put  to  bed.  xiilda  then  told  him,  and 
shewed  him  where  the  chest  was  placed,  assuring  him  all  was 
safe.  Still  he  was  not  wholly  satisfied,  and  later  in  the  day 
determined,  in  spite  of  all  dissuasions  to  the  contrary,  to  get  up. 
Left  to  himself,  he  locked  the  door,  and  examined  the 
bags,  which  were  all  tied  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  sealed, 
and  their  appearance  satisfied  him  they  had  not  been  opened. 
He  had  not  oeen  long  up,  when  he  felt  so  dreadfully  ill,  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  began  to  think  his  end  ap- 
proaching. Falling  back  in  his  chair,  tie  shook  as  with  an  ague, 
while  cold  perspiration  burst  firom  every  pore.  The  fit,  however, 
passed  ofi*,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  crawl  to  the  door,  and  call 
Jacob.     The  latter  instantly  answered  the  summons,  and  looked 
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closeted  with  the  miser  for  a  long  time.  Jacob  knew  that  some 
writing  must  be  going  forward,  for  he  was  ordered  to  take  pen  and 
ink  up  stairs ;  and  he  would  fiun  have  played  the  spy,  but  be 
could  not  do  so  without  beinsr  detected.  At  length  he  was  anm- 
moned  bv  Dins,  who  desired  him  to  call  a  coach*  He  was  not  long 
in  meeting  with  one  ;  and  on  informing  the  attorney  that  it  was 
ready  for  him,  he  was  almost  struck  dumb  with  aatonishment,  by 
an  order  from  the  latter  to  take  down  the  chest  containing  the 
money  bags,  and  place  it  in  the  vehicle. 

**  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  send  that  chest  away  ?^  he  ssid 
to  bis  master. 

^  Yes,  that  chest — ^that  identical  chest,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  attorney. 

**  But  I  must  have  the  order  from  master's  own  lips^  or  I  wont 
obey  it,"  said  Jacob,  doggedly. 

^.Will  you  be  pleasedTsir,  to  tell  your  servant  what  he  is  to 
do  ?^  said  Di^s,  impatiently. 

Take  away  Uie  chest,"  said  the  miser. 
What  this  with  the  money  in  it, — this  here  ?"  asked  Jacob, 
giving  it  a  sounding  knock. 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  the  miser. 

**  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,"  said  Jacob,  shouldering  the  chest ; 
**  but  it  would  have  been  safer  in  the  cellar  than  where  it 's 
a-goin'  to." 

He   had  scarcely  placed  his  burthen   in  the  coach,  when- 
Diggs  followed  him,  and  jumping  into  the  vehicle,  ordered  him, 
witn  a  triumphant  glance,  to  shut  the  door,  and  bid  the  coach- 
man drive  to  his  chambers. 

'*  Gray's  Inn,  coachee  T  cried  Jacob,  as  he  complied ;  ''  and 
may  you  break  your  fiEoe's  neck  as  you  go,''  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone. 

His  mind  lightened,  ajpparently,  by  what  had  taken  place,  Mr. 
Scarve  remained  |)erfectly  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
retired  early  to  rest ;  but  he  passed  another  sleepless  night,  and 
was  seized  with  a  new  panic  about  his  money.  The  next  day, 
finding  himself  unable  to  go  down  stairs,  he  ordered  Jacob  to 
bring  up  all  his  boxes,  and  to  place  them  near  him.  His  fever 
increasing,  and  assuming  somewhat  of  the  character  of  an  ague, 
he  consented  to  have  a  small  fire  kept  up  constandv  in  his 
bed-room,  and  set  his  chair  close  besicfe  iL  In  addition  to  his 
dressing^wn,  he  wrapped  an  old  blanket  over  his  shoulders, 
and  tried  to  keep  his  lower  limbs  warm  by  clothing  them  in  a 
couple  of  pair  ot  worsted  hose.  His  bed  being  totwy  destitute 
of  hangings,  he  had  a  sheet  hung  up  against  the  lower  end  of  it 
to  keep  off  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  which  lie  fancied  disturbed  him 
during  the  night  These  slight  comforts  were  all  he  permitted 
himself,  and  he  remained  as  inflexible  as  ever  on  the  score  of 
medicine,  and  medical  advice. 

'*  A  doctor  can  do  no  good,'*  he  said  to  Jacob,  who  urged  him 
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'''But  under  ivhatever  circumstances  he  may  be  placed/" 
said  Hilda,  continuing  the  letter,  *'  *  whether  he  gives  up  the 
property  or  not,  I  call  upon  you  to  fulfil  your  part  of  the  contract, 
as  1  would  have  fulfilled  mine  whatever  might  have  happened 
to  you ;  and  to  make,  as  you  have  agreed  to  do,  a  settlement  upon 
your  daughter  proportioned  to  your  means.' " 

"  I  made  no  such  agreement !"  cried  the  miser ;  "  it  is  false — 
fidseP 

^' '  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  memorandum,' "  pursued  Hilda, 
still  reading,  '^  ^  the  onginal,  as  you  know,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Cordwell  rirebras.  He  will  see  it  executed.  God  so  requite  you, 
as  you  shall  fulfil  your  agreement  or  neglect  it! — Randulpu 
Crew.'  And  here  is  the  memorandum,"  she  added,  taking  up  the 
smaller  piece  of  paper, — "  It  is  signed  by  Randulph  Crew  and 
John  Scarve." 

'^  It  is  a  forgery !"  shrieked  the  miser. 

'*  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Cordwell  Firebras,"  said 
Hilda.  "  Father,  you  have  dealt  unjustly  by  Randulph  Crew. 
You  owe  him  a  great  reparation,  and  I  trust  you  will  make  it." 

^  I  owe  him  nothing,  replied  the  miser ;  **  it  is  all  a  fabrica* 
tion.  Give  me  the  papers,  that  I  may  bum  them !  Give  them 
tome  directly!" 

And  getting  up,  he  staggered  towards  her,  and  snatched  the 
letter  and  memorandum  from  her,  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
them  into  the  fire.  But  before  he  could  do  so,  the  door  opened, 
and  admitted  Abel  Beechcroft. 

"What  do  you  want,  sir?"  cried  the  miser,  fearfully  regarding 
him,  and  lettins  the  papers  which  he  had  crushed  in  his  grasp 
drop  upon  the  floor. 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  illness,  Mr.  Scarve,"  replied  Abel;  and 
am  come  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  that  must  be  said  while  you 
are  able  to  hear  them." 

"  But  you  disturlp  me,"  rejoined  the  miser — "  you  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me." 

"  I  have  something  to  forgive,"  returned  Abel. 

**  To  forgive !"  echoed  Scarve,  vacantly,  "  How  have  I  in- 
jured you  ?  Ah  I  now  I  recollect !  I  married  Arabella  Clinton, 
whom  you  would  willingly  have  wedded.  But  she  has  been 
dead  and  gone  these  seventeen  years  and  more." 

"  My  &ther  is  not  sufficiently  hirhself  to  converse  with  you," 
Mr.  Beechcroft,  said  Hilda ;  "  but  there  is  one  thing  I  w^ould 
mention — " 

**Not  a  word  about  the  letter,  or  the  contract!"  cried  the 
miser,  with  sudden  fiiry ;  **  not  a  word,  or  I  will  launch  my 
cune  against  you  —  a  father's  curse -*— beware  how  you  in- 
cur it !" 

"  What  is  this  ?"  cried  Abel  Becchcroft,  in  astonishment. 

*'  Nothing,"  cried  the  miser — "  it  is  a  matter  between  me  and 
my  daughter.  Get  you  gone.  You  have  no  business  here.  I 
can  die  without  your  forgiveness." 
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"  lie  maT  linger  lor  socne  ume,  bbiu  •laoou ;  ~  imk  j,  oi  omuuu 
hell  never  Be  binuelf  aaun." 

This  iotelligence  jHoauced  a  visible  effect  on  Abel,  M>d  iSrs. 
Crew  thought  she  could  discover  len  asperity  in  his  feelinp 
towards  his  old  eDemy.  He  desired  Jacob  to  infonn  lum  daily 
how  bis  master  weot  on,  and  to  be  sure  and  let  tun  know  in- 
stanUy  if  any  material  change  for  the  worse  toc^  places 

"  Isuppose  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  for  him,"  he  added — 
"  nothing  I  can  send  him." 

"  Why,  he  wont  take  any  physic  if  he  knows  it,"  sud  Jacob ; 
"  and  as  to  wine  m*  brandy,  there  iaa't  a  drop  in  the  boose,  and 
hasn't  been  these  four  or  five  days.  And  we  can't  send  to  buy  any, 
for  he  only  gives  Hiss  Hilda  the  trifle  he  used  to  allow  for  house 
expenses,  and  she  doesn't  like  to  take  any  of  his  tncmey,  for  fear 
of  anoerin'  him,  for  he  counts  it  every  day,  and  would  be  sure  to 
miss  it." 

"  Take  a  bottle  of  wine  and  another  of  brandy  back  with  you, 
Jacob,"  said  AbeL 

"  Thankee,  sir — tbaokee  1"  rejcnned  Jact^i ;  "  it  may  be  the 
means  o'  savin'  bis  life.  I'll  n  ix  a  spoonitd  with  his  gnwl,  and 
I  dare  say  he'll  never  find  it  ouL" 

"  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  send  him  ?"  asked  AbeL  "  My 
housekeeper  would  make  him  broths,  or  jellies.  We  have  more 
convenience  here  than  you  can  have." 

"  And  more  means  as  well,"  rcpUed  Jacob ;  *'  I  wont  sav  no, 
for  we  really  arc  hardly  put  to  it  to  treat  him  as  he  shouM  he 
treated.  And  only  tbina  of  him,rollin'  in  wealth,  and  yet  denyin' 
himself  the  common  comforts  of  existence — the  necessaries,  I 
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Biay  flajy  at  a  time  like  this.  And  then  to  be  indebted  to  joa 
tor  'em,  sir — ^yoa— of  all  people  in  the  wofld." 

^  Take  care  he  never  knowi  it,  nor  even  maspeetB  it,"  said 
Abel,  hastilv. 

^Never  &ar,  mr,"  fe|rfied  Jacob;  ^he  shall  learn  nothin*  from 
me.    But  hell  never  aslu" 

^  I  suppose  I  cannot  be  of  any  aasistaooe  to  yonr  young  lady, 
Jacob?''  said  Mrs.  Crew. 

*^  I  fear  not,  ma'am,"  replied  Jacob.  ^My  poor  yonne  misris 
hssahaidtaak  togothroii^^butdbemostfidnlit  And  brighter 
days,  I  hope,  are  in  store  for  her." 

Abel  then  rans  the  bell,  and  gave  instructions  to  Mn  Jokes, 
who,  taking  Jacob  to  his  pantry.  Drought  the  wine  and  biandv  his 
master  had  ordered,  and  filled  a  can  with  mutton  broth  for  him. 

^  You  shall  have  some  nice  chicken  broth  to-morrow,"  said 
the  butler;  <*and  in  the  meantime,  this  will  be  better  than 
nothing." 

**  I  imould  think  so,"  replied  Jacob. 

During  the  few  minutes  which  it  had  taken  the  butler  to  go  to 
the  cdlar,  Jacob  had  found  time  to  dig  deep  into  a  steak  pie, 
and  to  empty  a  quart  mug  of  ale;  but  he  now  started  up,  put  the 
brandy  into  one  capacious  pocket,  and  the  wine  into  tl:^  other 
and  taking  up  the  can  of  broth,  set  off  at  his  quickest  pace  to 
the  Little  Sanctuary. 

He  came  daily  finr  a  fredi  supply  of  broth,  which  he  said,  and 
with  perfect  truth,  was  the  main  support  of  his  master.  Abel 
always  saw  him  for  a  few  minutes  when  he  came,  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  interest  to  his  accounts  of  the  miser^s  pro- 
ceedings. Jacob  told  him  of  Diggs's  visit,  and  of  his  siupicion 
that  he  had  made  his  will ;  andconcluded  b;jr  mentioning  the 
sum  of  money  which  the  attorney  had  earned  away.  This 
account  perplexed  and  troubled  At)el  exceedingly,  and  he  mut- 
tered to  himsetf— '*  I  must  make  some  inquiries  about  Diggs,  and 
try  to  find  out  what  he  does  with  the  money.  I  hope  this 
wretched  old  man  has  not  put  the  crowning  act  to  his  folly,  and 
left  his  property  away  finom  his  daughter." 

**  God  forbid  I"  exclaimed  Jacob.  **  But  there's  no  sayin' 
what  he  may  dow     I  wish  you  would  see  him,  sir." 

^'  I  would  see  him  if  I  thought  it  would  do  any  good,"  replied 
Abel ;  **  but  I  apprehend  my  interference  would  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  harm.  I  must  see  him  before  all  is  over.  We  have 
an  account  to  setde  together." 

<<  Then  you'd  better  not  put  it  off  too  long,"  rei^icd  Jacob. 

Abel,  however,  could  not  muster  up  resolution  for  the  painful 
scene  which  he  expected  to  encounter;  until  one  evenin^^ — as 
he  was  sitting  after  dinner  over  his  wine,  with  his  sister, 
Randulpb,  and  Trussell — Jacob,  who  had  been  there  before 
in  the  morning,  came  to  inform  him  that  the  miser  had  been 
•o  unwell  all  day,  and  so  fenciful   and  light-headed,  that  if 
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he  wished  to  have  any  communication  with  him  while  he  was  ia 
his  right  mind,  he  had  better  not  postpone  his  vfait  Abel  then 
decided  upon  going  at  once,  and  accordingly  proceeded  with 
Jacob  to  the  Little  Sanctuary,  where  he  had  the  short  and  pain- 
ful interview  with  the  miser,  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

By  this  time,  Randulph  was  able  to  go  abroad.  One  of  his 
earliest  visits  was  to  Sir  Norfolk  Salusbury,  who  was  delighted 
to  see  him,  and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  repeating 
what  he  had  previously  stated,  that  he  thought  he  had  conducted 
himself  admirably  in  the  aflair  of  the  duel.  Sir  Norfolk  then  began 
to  talk  of  the  miser's  illness,  and  deplored  the  position  of  his 
daughter,  adding  that  he  had  been  several  times  to  call  upon 
him,  but  had  always  been  denied  admittance.  While  they  were 
thus  conversing,  Sir  Bulkeley  Price  was  announced.  Like  Sir 
NorfoUc,  he  appeared  greatly  pleased  to  see  Randulph  abroad 
again,  and  offered  his  congratulations. 

"  Villiers  was  out  before  you,  Mr.  Crew,"  he  said ;  "  I  bad  a  visit 
from  him  yesterday;  but  he  still  wears  his  arm  in  a  sling,  probably 
because  he  thinks  it  becoming.  He  came  to  entreat  me  to  offer 
his  apol(^es  to  Miss  Scarve,  and  to  express  his  compunction  for 
his  conduct  He  was  incited  to  it,  he  declares,  by  the  violence 
of  his  passion  for  her ;  but  he  is  now  entirely  cured,  and  is 
heartily  ashamed  of  his  conduct." 

^^  I^  said  as  much  to  me,"  added  Sir  Norfolk. 

'*  He  also  expressed  himself  most  handsomely  about  you," 
Mr.  Crew,  pursued  Sir  Bulkeley ;  **  and  said  he  was  extremely 
glad  the  duel  had  terminated  in  the  way  it  did.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  be  better  friends  than  ever." 

**  We  may  be  better  friends,  because  we  shall  probably  see  less 
of  each  other,"  said  Randulph,  laughing.  **  However,  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  such  flattering  thir^  said  of  one  by  an  ad- 
versary." 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  party  left  Abingdon  Street,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Mall  in  Saint  James's  Park,  where  they  met  Beau 
Villiers,  Lady  Babazon,  and  Clementina,  together  with  their 
constant  attendant,  Sir  Singleton  Spinke.  Vimers,  whose  risht 
arm  was  sustained  by  a  scar^  immediately  held  forth  his  dis- 
engaged hand  to  Randulph,  and  passed  so  many  encomiums  upon 
his  courage  and  address,  that  the  latter  must  have  been  made 
of  stubborn  material  indeed,  to  be  insensible  to  them.  His 
eenerous  nature  was  sensibly  touched,  and  he  began  to  think 
he  had  done  the  beau  an  injustice.  Lady  Brabazon,  too,  exerted 
her  utmost  witchery,  and  told  him  with  a  captivating  smile* 
'^  that  if  he  consulted  his  good  looks,  he  would  fight  a  duel  and 
get  wounded  once  a  month,  as  he  now  looked  handsomer  than 


ever.** 


The  interview  ended  in  Randulph  accepting  an  invitation  to 
dine  the  next  day  with  Lady  Brabazon.  Trussell  was  enchanted. 
Accident,  and  a  combination  of  circumstances,  bad  accomplished 
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precisely  vhat  he  desired.  As  to  Randulpb,  he  was  annoyed 
with  himself  for  ha¥ing  made  the  engagement ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late  to  retract  Ik  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  how  to 
communicate  the  matter  to  his  mother ;  but  Trussell  relieved  him 
of  the  difficulty,  and,  on  their  return  home,  gave  a  lively  and 
diverting  account  of  the  meeting  in  the  park,  and  said  it  had  led 
to  a  reconciliation  dinner,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Lady 
Brabazon's  on  the  following  day. 

**  I  hope  the  dinner  may  not  lead  to  another  quarrel,"  said 
Abel. 

**  I  hope  so  too,"  replied  Mrs.  Crew.  "  I  wish  you  would 
discontinue  your  intimacy  with  Lady  Brabazon,  Randulph, — I 
cannot  endure  her." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  continue  it  to  the  same  extent  as  before," 
said  Randulph ;  <'  but  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  present 
invitation." 

**  Quite  impossible  I"  echoed  Trussell — **  never  was  anything 
80  handsome  as  Villiers's  apologies." 

**  Pshaw  I"  exclaimed  Abel ;  "  they  are  as  little  to  be  trusted 
as  himself." 

**  I  don't  think  so  in  the  present  case,"  said  Randulph. 

"  You  may  take  my  wora  for  it,  you  arc  deceived,"  rejoined 
Abel.     And  here  the  conversation  dropped. 

The  next  day,  soon  after  five  o'clock,  Randulph  and  his  uncle 
crossed  from  the  Palace  stairs  to  Westminster,  and  shaped  their 
course  towards  the  Little  Sanctuary.  Trussell  wished  to  call 
for  a  new  peruke  which  he  had  ordered  from  Peter  Pokerich ; 
and  while  he  stepped  into  the  little  barber's  to  try  it  on,  Ran- 
dulph proceeded  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  to  make  inquiries 
after  the  miser  and  his  daughter. 

**  He's  as  bad  as  he  can  be,"  said  Jacob,  who  answered  his 
knock,  shaking  his  head ;  and  I'm  afraid  this  constant  watchin' 
will  be  too  much  for  Miss  Hilda.  I  want  to  have  a  word  with 
you,  but  I  can't  stop  just  now,  for  Pm  wanted.  Where  shall  you 
be  to  night  ?" 

^  I  am  goinff  to  dine  with  Lady  Brabazon  in  Pall  Mall,"  said 
Randulph;  "I  shall  leave  about  ten,  and  will  call  here  on  my 
way  home." 

"  No ;  I'll  step  up  to  her  ladyship's  at  ten,"  said  Jacob ;  **  and 
111  wait  till  you  come  out  We  may  have  somethin'  to  do 
together." 

With  this,  he  closed  the  door,  and  Randulph  walked  across 
the  street  to  Peter  Pokerich's.  At  the  same  moment,  a  chair 
was  seen  advancing  along  the  street,  which  stopped  at  Mr. 
Deacle's,  the  mercer,  and  l)eing  opened,  let  forth  Su*  Singleton 
Spinke,  very  gaily  dressed,  who  skipped  into  the  mercer's  shop* 
Ifaving  witnessed  the  old  beau's  entrance,  Randulph  turned  into 
the  barber's,  and  told  his  uncle  what  had  occurred. 

**  Sir  Singleton  must  be  ^ne  to  pay  court  to  the  fair  Thorn 
asine,"  said  Trussell,  laughing. 


Euch  suddeoQcss  that  the  little  barber  bad  barely  time  to  duck 
down  to  escape  obseiyation.  "  1  caanoL  I  have  ab-cady  told 
you  a  hundred  timee,  I  am  ci^aged  to  Peter  Pokerich." 

"  I  will  cut  the  little  rascal's  throat  I"  cried  Sir  Sii^letoD,  risiuKt 
aiul  clapping  his  baud  on  his  sword.  "  I  will  belabour  bim  with 
his  own  pole," 

*<  No,  doo'tl"  Buid  the  fiur  Tbomastne — "  1  should  go  dis- 
tracted, like  Ophelia,  if  any  harm  were  to  happen  to  him.  Poor 
Peter  is  so  very  fond  of  me — bo  very,  very  fond  I  At  one  time, 
he  was  a  little  inconstanl,  to  be  sure — sli^tl;  dsxzkd  by  the 
charms  of  the  miser's  lovely  daughter,  cut  latterly,  he  has 
become  quite  devoted." 

"  lie  cannot  love  you  a  thuusandth  part  as  well  as  I  love  you," 
8ud  the  old  beau — "  it  is  not  in  his  vulgar  nature.  Besides,  I 
can  make  you  Lady  Spiukc—can  put  you  at  the  head  of  a  splendid 
establishment— cover  you  with  diamonds — introduce  you  to  the 
first  society — take  you  cvcty  night  to  some  fine  lady's  drum — 
to  Uanelagh— to  Vauzliall — or  to  the  playhouses." 

"  It  sounds  delichtful,  indeed  I"  eaia  the  fair  Thomasine. 
whose  eyes  sparkled  at  the  beau's  cnutoeraUon  of  the  pleasures  he 
had  iu  store  for  her.  "  But  will  yuu  really  make  me  Lady 
Spinke?" 

*'  I  swear  it  I"  cried  the  old  beau.  "  Oh  I  you  are  mine  !— 
say  you  arc  mine !" 

"  No,  you're  too  old  for  me !"  said  the  laii  Thomasine.  "  I 
don't  think  I  could  marry  you." 

The  unhappy  harber,  who  had  almost  sunk  into  the  B.oor,  here 
revived  again. 
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^  Too  old  r*  exclaimed  Sir  Sioffleton.  **  Why  I'm  in  the  very 
prime  of  life.  But  granting  that  I  am  old^  you'U  the  sooner  be  a 
widow.  Lady  Spmke,  with  a  handsome  jointore^— think  of 
tfaatr 

**  A  large  jointure  is  very  tempting,  certainly/*  said  the  fair 
Thomasiney  musingly. 

^*  You  can't  hesitate,  I'm  sure,  my  charmer,''  cried  the  old 
beau,  **  between  the  brilliant  life  I  hold  out  to  you,  and  the 
wretched  one  you  will  be  condemned  to  with  your  little 
iMurfaer.  Give  him  up  at  once.  Leave  him  to  his  wigs,  his 
pomatum,  his  powder-puff,  and  his  blocks,  and  let  him  marry 
some  bar-maid,  or  serving-woman,  the  only  creatures  fit  tor  him." 

**  Lady  ^ngleton  Spinke  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pokerich  do  sound 
very  differently,''  said  the  fair  Thomasine.  **  1  should  mightily 
like  to  be  called  '  your  ladyship.' " 

**  So  would  most  women,  but  it  isn't  every  one  who  has  the 
opportonity,"  rrioined  the  old  beau. 

^  And  tnen  I  must  have  a  fine  gilt  coach  ?"  pursued  the  fiiir 
Thomasine. 

'*  It  is  yours,"  replied  Sir  Singleton. 

**  And  beautiful  dresses?"  she  continued. 

**  As  many  as  you  like,"  he  answered.  ^*  I'll  buy  your  father's 
whole  stock  of  silks." 

**  And  magnificent  diamonds  ?" 

**  Equal  to  a  Duchess's." 

'<  And  I  shall  go  to  court  ?** 

"  You  shall." 

"  And  to  Ranelagh,  Vauzhall,  and  the  playhouses?" 

*^  As  often  as  you  please." 

**  Well,  then,  I  almost — but  oh  dear  t  it  would  be  so  wrong — 
no,  I  can't  consent     'Twould  break  my  Peter's  heart" 

"  Peter's  heart  will  soon  be  mended  again,"  replied  Sir  Single- 
ton. **  I'll  have  a  coach  and  four  at  the  comer  of  the  street  at 
five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning;  and  then  we'll  drive  a  few 
miles  out  of  town  for  an  auring,  and  return  to  breakfast — and 
to  the  Fleet,  where  we'll  be  married." 

**  Don't  expect  me,  I  never  can  make  up  my  mind  to  so  fearful 
a  step,"  said  the  fair  Thomasine,  pathetically  and  undecisively. 

**  Well,  I  shall  be  there,  at  all  events,"  said  the  old  beau,  press- 
iogher  hand  to  his  lips.     ^*  Farewell.     At  five." 

The  little  barber  had  heard  enoi^h.  He  darted  off  like 
a  madman,  and  almost  upset  Trusseli  and  Randulph,  who,  as 
well  as  himself^  had  overheard  what  passed.  The  next  moment, 
the  old  beau  issued  forth,  singing  a  French  song,  and  twiriing 
his  cane  ffaily. 

**  Ah  r  he  exclaimed,  perceiving  Trusseli  and  RanduljA, 
**  what  the  deuce  brings  you  here  ?" 

**  We  came  to  Iook  after  the  little  barber,  who  ran  away, 
leaving  my  wig  only  half  dressed,"  replied  Trusseli.  **  He  has 
just  rushed  out  of  this  shop  as  if  he  had  gone  distracted.** 
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panj  me.     I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  master  and  young 
mistress.'' 

Jacob  complied,  and  aceompanied  Randulph  to  the  comer  of 
Hedge  Lane,  a  narrow  thoroughfare  running  into  Cockspur 
Street,  where  he  took  his  leave.  Randulph  and  his  uncle  then 
tracked  the  lane  above  mentioned,  until  they  came  to  Whiteomb 
Street,  where  Kitty  Conway  then  resided^  having  removed  from 
the  Haymarket  to  an  old  house  in  the  latter  street,  erected  three 
years  after  the  Great  Fire  of  liOndon — namely,  1669.  Randulph 
never  having  visited  the  pretty  actress  in  her  new  abode,  she  had 
told  him  that  this  date,  which  was  inscribed  in  large  figures  on 
a  shield  over  the  door,  would  guide  him  to  it. 

As  Randulph  was  looking  out  for  the  house,  he  observed  three 
men  at  a  little  distance  behind  him,  who  seemed  to  be  dogging 
him  and  his  uncle.  The  foremost  of  them  was  a  tall,  thin  man ;. 
the  second  a  stout  square-set  personage,  dressed  in  a  shabby 
military  earb ;  and  the  third  a  great  hulking  fellow,  with  an  atro- 
ciously black  muzzle,  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket,  short  trowsers,  and 
woollen  cap. 

Randulph  could  not  help  fancying  he  had  seen  these  person- 
1^8  before,  though  he  could  not  tell  where,  but  he  did  not 
concern  himself  much  about  them,  until  just  as  he  had  disco- 
vered Kitty  Conway's  dwelling,  and  was  about  to  knock  at  the 
door,  he  saw  that  they  were  quickening  their  pace  towards  him. 
On  a  nearer  approach,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  detect  in  the 
foremost,  Philip  Frewin ;  in  the  shabby  military  man,  the 
bravo.  Captain  Culpepper;  and  in  the  athletic,  black-muzzled 
sailor,  the  fellow  who  had  officiated  as  Jack-in-the-water  at 
the  Folly  on  the  Thames. 

**  Here  is  your  man !"  cried  Philip,  pointing  to  Randulph, 
^  upon  him !  don't  leave  an  unbroken  bone  in  his  body." 

Randulph,  however,  was  prepared  for  the  attack.  Grasping  the 
stoat  cane  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  dealt  Philip  so  severe  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  it,  that  he  stretched  him  on  his  back  on  the  ground. 
At  the  same  moment,  Trussell  received  a  blow  from  the  cudgel  of 
the  black-muzzled  ruffian  which  sent  him  reeling  against  the 
door  to  the  posts  of  which  he  clung  for  support,  while  tne  fellow, 
turning  to  assault  Randulph,  encountered  an  unexpected  adver- 
sary in  the  person  of  Jacob  Post 

*'  I  thought  what  you  were  after,  you  scoundrels,  when  I  saw 
you  doggin  these  gcu'l'men,"  cried  Jacob ;  '^  I'm  glad  I  got  up 
m  time.  Turn  your  cudgel  this  way,  you  black-muzzled  houna. 
Two  can  play  at  your  game." 

While  Jacob  and  his  antagonist  rapped  away  at  each  other 
as  hard  as  they  could,  making  the  wellcin  ring  with  their  blows, 
Randulph  turned  upon  Culpepi)er,  who  attempted  to  draw  bis 
sword  to  assail  him,  and  belaboured  him  so  lustily  with  his  cane, 
that  the  latter  was  soon  fain  to  cry  for  quarter. 

The  sound  of  the  cudgels,  and  the  vociferations  of  the  comba- 
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mown  that  mantled  round  the  head  of  St.  FlEktrick*s  Dean.  But  great  indeed 
ind  innstricms  must  have  heen  the  genios  which  could  thus  secure  the  eulogy 
of  two  men  whose  opinions  must  cany  with  them  respect  and  consideration, 
and  whose  abifities  and  virtues  vouch  for  the  sincerity  of  their  sentiments.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  leading  points  of  his  intellect  will  enable  us  to  judge  whe- 
ther these  pfuises  were  inconsiderately  conferred,  or  were  the  gift  of  close  and 
accurate  observation ;  and  whether  to  him  also  may  not  be  applied  the  saving 
of  Plato  on  Aristophanes,  ^  that  the  Graces  had  built  themselves  a  tempie  in 
Ms  bosom,**  or  the  still  loftier  encomium  pronounoed  by  Selden  on  the  learned 
Heinsiusy  **  Tom  severamm  quam  anuenwrum  Utgrarum  SoT* — a  master  of  all 
litefature-— of  the  beautifhl  and  sublime,  of  the  graceful  and  the  profound. 

Ibe  first  and  chief  attribute  of  his  mind  vras  its  originality.  The  works  of 
no  distinguished  man,  vrithin  our  own  reading  at  least,  display  the  same  vein 
of  thought  and  style.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  ne  baa  written  that 
he  has  not  treated  in  a  new  manner,  illuminadng  the  grave  by  the  liveliness  of 
his  fimey,  colouring  the  witty  by  the  solidity  of  his  judgment ;  for  he  pos- 
scawd  lioth  in  an  extraordinary  deme,  and  his  mind  resendiled  a  mine  of  gold, 
curiously  prankt  on  the  surface  with  flowers,  but  truly  valuable  within.  Nor 
was  his  genius  acquired  by  long  and  patient  study ;  on  the  contrary,  it  beamed 
rtrr  beantHblly  in  his  eariiest  years,  and  was  the  fair  Aurora  of  his  future 
brilKancy.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  his  tenth  year,  and  was  a 
doctor  of  laws  in  his  twenty-third— a  precocity  rivalled  but  by  that  of  Wolsey, 
who  was  a  bachelor  when  only  fourteen.  And  though  his  reading  was  im- 
mense, no  man  vras  less  of  a  copyist  of  other  men's  thoughts,  a  stealer  of  other 
men's  fire,  than  William  Maginn. 

His  memory  was  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  was  a  rich  storehouse  of 
all  learning,  so  that  he  might  with  propriety  have  been  called,  like  the  sublime 
Longinus,  **the  living  library."  Often,  when  in  want  of  some  scholastic  illus- 
trations for  our  own  writings,  have  we  applied  to  him,  and  never  did  we  ask 
in  vain.  Quotations  the  most  apposite ;  episodes  the  most  befitting ;  obscure 
points  of  literary  history,  an  elucidation  of  which  we  had  ineffectually  hunted 
for ;  sketches  of  minor  literary  men  of  other  lands,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
which,  those  conversant  with  such  studies  alone  can  appreciate ;  stray  lines  and 
sentences  firom  authors  read  only  once  in  a  century,  ana  quoted  but  as  curiosi- 
ties ;  parallel  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  Italian  and  German  authors  : 
— all  these  he  could  refer  to  without  a  moment's  deliberation,  as  easily  as  if  they 
hail  formed  the  business  of  his  whole  life.  And  yet,  like  Scott,  no  eye  ever 
saw  him  reading.  He  seemed  a  perfectly  idle  man,  and  knowledge  to  come  to 
him  by  intuition. 

His  erudition  was  without  pedantry—his  mind  had  no  dogmatism.  The 
Atrroc  f^  of  the  Greek  sage  did  not  enter  into  any  of  hit  opinions,  which  were 
never  put  forth  in  conversation  but  with  the  most  singular  modesty.  He 
would  talk  to  you  like  a  little  child  on  the  most  learned  subjects;  and  whenever 
he  advanced  a  sentiment,  he  would  turn  to  his  hearer  with  an  appealing  look, 
as  if  he  distrusted  his  own  judgment,  and  would  not  willingly  mislead  another's. 
We  have  seen  him  listen  attentively  to  the  speculations  of  a  boy ;  gently  cor- 
recting him  when  he  was  wrong,  and  when  he  was  right  entering  with  alacrity 
into  tiM*  spirit  of  his  views,  but  always  more  anxious  to  hear  another  speak  than 
himself.  We  do  not  think  he  ever  uttered  a  sophism  in  his  life,  but  was  an  eager 
inquirer  after  truth ;  and  his  investigations  were  like  those  of  another  illustrious 
student, — aii  ^Xtovra  OtfunraQ — who  ever  loved  justice.*  His  sense  of  honour 
was  heroic ;  and  he  adhered,  like  Sheridan,  infiezibly  to  his  principles,  though 
they  dkl  not  meet  those  rewards  on  which  he  might  have  well  calculated.  The 
(Wvotion  with  which  he  loved  his  family  is  well  known,  and  the  memory  of  it 
»  painted  on  their  hearts.  He  would  instruct  his  daughters  for  hours  in  the 
beautiful  Italian,  of  which  he  was  a  complete  master,  and  the  sight  of  them 
always  brought  brightness  to  his  eyes.  On  nis  death-bed,  the  desolate  condition 
in  which  he  knew  Uiat  he  was  leaving  them,  was  the  great  sorrow  of  his  soul ; 
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but  he  eommitied  them  to  the  noble  generosity  of  this  mighty  country,  whose 
charities  are  more  sublime  trophies  of  its  greatness  than  its  grandest  conquests 
by  sea  or  on  the  land. 

His  poetry  was  of  the  highest  order  of  humour— far  superior  to  Swift,  and 
entirely  exempt  from  his  grossness  and  obscenity.  Not  a  single  line  did  he 
ever  write  which,  dying,  he  might  have  wished  to  blot ;  not  a  single  impure 
thought  can  be  discerned  in  the  whole  range  of  his  compositions,  poetical  or  in 

Srose.    The  wildness  of  his  wit  was  well  known ;  but  his  muse  was  always 
eoent,  and  never  arrayed  herself  in  the  immodest  peplos  in  which  some  of  our 
modern  authors  have  shewn  her. 

His  theological  knowledge  was  extensive.  He  had  deeply  studied  the  eccle* 
siastical  writers,  and  spoke  of  Hooker  and  Barrow  with  rapture.  Never  lived 
a  man  impressed  with  a  more  humble  sense  of  his  own  fiiibnffs,  or  with  a  finer 
veneration  of  our  Great  Creator.  He  entertained  for  mankind  an  enlarged 
and  bewitching  love,  and  conscious  of  human  frailty,  never  spoke  severely  of 
their  errors,  but  always  in  charity.  He  did  not  hold  himselr  aloof  from  his 
kind  with  the  sullen  dignity  of  other  writers,  but  mingled  with  them  with  Uie 
careless,  familiar  ease  of  Fielding,  or  Fox,  or  Goldsmith,  and  would  share  in 
the  noisy  sports  of  younger  spirits  as  if  he  were  a  boy  himself,  and  not  the 
rival  of  swift  in  all  true  greatness,  and  infinitely  beyond  him  in  every  private 
trait  deserving  of  our  love.  His  works,  when  they  are  collected,  will  form  an 
imperishable  monument  of  his  mind ;  but  his  genias,  though  splendid,  was  the 
least  of  his  qualifications:  and  the  writer  of  this  notice  can  declare  that  he 
valued  more  the  kind  and  gentle  heart  of  his  deceased  friend,  than  all  the 
glories  of  his  intellect,  or  the  dazzling  brightness  of  his  fancy. 
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When,  in  I»ve*s  bewild'ring  hour, 

First  I  saw  thy  gentle  face 
Smiling  in  thy  garden  bower 

With  such  timid,  blushing  grace  ; 
While  the  sunset  rays  declining 

I^nt  thy  cheek  a  softer  glow, 
With  a  glorious  halo  shining 

Bound  thy  pure,  angelic  brow — 

Then,  oh  then,  I  sigh*d  to  be 
Master  of  thy  heart  and  thee  ! 

Since  that  time,  each  hour  which  stealeth 

From  our  happy  lives  away. 
Some  new  gentle  charm  revealeth. 

And  I  bless  thee  day  by  day ! 
Yea,  thy  voice  more  sweetly  soundeth 

To  my  fond  accustom'd  ear, 
And  my  heart  more  gladly  boundeth 

When  thy  footstep  draweth  near, 

Than  when  first  I  sigh*d  to  be 
Master  of  thy  fate  and  thee ! 
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SEPTEMBER. 
"  Se  non  h  yero,  ^  bano  troYato  t" 

G£HTi«BB  Sex! — *we  have  the  honour  to  throw  ourselves  at  your 
feet  I  Despise  not  such  a  token  of  deference;  but  rather,  in  this 
jocir  month  of  neglect  and  humiliation,  be  thankful  for  even  so  mode- 
rate a  trinmph  as  the  dedication  of  our  editorial  knight-errantry. 
At  this  moment,  you  are  fairly  or  tinfairly  dethroned.  Year  after 
year  does  the  fatal  12th  of  August  give  the  signal  for  the  conmience- 
ment  of  your  reverses ;  and  lo !  by  the  1st  of  September,  you  are  lefb 
^  alone  in  your  glory,"  like  the  marble  statue  of  Alma  amid  the  ruins 
of  her  faUen  palace ! 

For  "  now  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year"  for  the  rougher  sex.  At 
this  present  writing,  the  most  attractive  of  single  ladies  has  a  poor 
chance  against  a  brace  of  well-seasoned  pointers;  or  the  aim  of  the 
brightest  eyes  against  that  of  a  double-barrelled  gun.  From  August  till 
Christmas,  it  is  all  play  and  no  work  for  such  lords  of  the  creation  as 
are  subdivided  into  Lords  and  Ck)mmons ;  just  as,  during  the  season 
and  tlie  session,  the  golden  sceptre  of  pleasure  is  exclusively  wielded 
by  the  fair  hands  of  womankind.  In  the  merry  month  of  May,  it  is 
their  privilege  to  "  sit  in  a  bay  window  and  see  gaUants."  In  the 
doleful  month  of  September,  they  may  sit  in  a  bay  window  from  noon 
tin  night,  if  they  please,  but  they  will  see  nothing  but  the  green  grass 
00  the  lawn.  Their  kingdom  is  taken  from  them.  They  have  had 
their  day  for  winging  their  bird — scattering  their  covey — ^bagging 
their  game.  The  shooting  licence  has  now  changed  hands ;  and  it  is 
their  own  fault  if,  during  their  day  of  supremacy,  it  did  not  occur  to 
them  to  secure  to  themselves  the  allegiance  of  vassals  unsusceptible  to 
the  attractions  of  Forsyth  and  Manton ;  hiving  up  honey  for  a  wintry 
hour,  while  the  roses  and  lilies  of  their  flower-garden  were  flaunting 
in  the  sun. 

There  needs  no  stronger  proof  how  thoroughly  ennui  usurps  the 
place  of  the  absent  sportsmen  in  the  morning-rooms  and  boudoirs  of 
half  the  country-houses  in  Great  Britain,  than  the  eagerness  with 
which  this  identical  September  Number  of  our  Magazine  will  be  cut 
open  this  very  day  by  thousands  of  ivory  folders,  or  even  torn  reck- 
lessly asunder  by  hand,  in  order  to  supply  new  ideas  to  those  who, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  are  left  widowed  to  their  solitary  pursuits. 

In  days  of  yore,  the  head  of  a  noble  house  used  to  set  forth  on  his 
crusade  against  the  infidels ;  leaving  his  noble  moiety  to  make  tapestry 
among  her  maidens,  whUe  listening  to  the  homilies  of  the  family  chap- 
Iain.  But,  during  her  lord's  absence,  the  noble  dame  enjoyed  at 
least  supreme  authority  in  her  castle;  could  make  war  against  her 
neighbours,  and  oppress  her  vassals,  to  her  heart's  content.  Moreover, 
after  a  few  years'  crusading,  the  warrior  of  her  heart  came  back  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quietness,  and,  as  the 
story-books  say,  "  to  live  very  happy  ever  afterwards." 

These  matters  are  sadly  altered  for  the  worse.  The  half-yearly 
crusades  of  modem  heroes  assign  neither  trust  nor  authority  to  the 
hands  of  the  unfortunate  ladies,  who  remain  as  completely  isolated  in 
their  castles  as  though  their  worse  halves  were  wielding  lances  in 
Syria,  instead  of  discharging  their  percussions  in  the  presences  and 
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turnip -fields.  They  are  not  allowed  to  screw  tlie  tenants  or  afi&ont 
the  female  squirearchy  a  bit  the  more  for  being  left  without  better 
diversion  for  their  leisure.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  expected  to 
content  themselves  with  crotchet-work —chain-stitch  —  cross-stitch, 
and  all  the  other  thousand-and-one  stitches  set  forth  in  Mrs.  Stone's 
Art  of  Needlework,  or  Miss  Lambart's  Manual ; — ^to  spend  the  morn- 
ing in  gossip  and  Berlin  work ; — ^to  find  an  appetite  for  luncheon,  with 
at  best  the  parson  of  the  parish  to  invite  them  to  a  glass  of  sherry ; — 
to  saunter  in  female  squadrons  through  the  green  lanes,  escorted  only 
by  the  groom ; — ^yet  to  appear  gay  and  brilliant  at  the  dinner-table, 
as  though  the  morning  had  been  spent  in  brilliant  chat  or  agreeable 
flirtation,  in  their  drawing-rooms  in  Grosvenor  Square,  or  under  the 
venerable  elms  of  Hyde  Park,  surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  beaux ! 

Even  when,  perforce  of  high  spirits  or  prudent  self-control,  they 
manage  to  greet  with  their  usual  smiles  the  truants  who  have  deserted 
them  since  daybreak,  instead  of  recognising  the  merit  of  such  patience, 
and  rewarding  them  by  instant  devotion,  not  a  syllable  is  uttered  by 
the  ungrateful  sportsmen  during  dinner  that  does  not  bear  reference 
to  the  exploits  of  the  day.  Even  the  civil  word  or  two,  edged  in  as  if 
in  apology  to  the  ladies,  is  uttered  with  such  evident  absence  of  mind, 
that  the  concession  is  only  adding  insult  to  ii\jury. 

Still,  there  is  the  evening  in  reserve— the  cordial,  social,  chatty, 
evening— with  curtains  drawn  and  a  cheerful  fire,  enlivened  by  music, 
chess,  or  cards.  A  pleasant  evening  wiU  atone  for  all  the  desertion  of 
the  day.  When  the  gentlemen  and  coffee  arrive  together,  accordingly, 
what  renovated  lustre  brightens  every  female  eye  I  The  conversation 
is  about  to  become  gener^.  The  news  and  newspapers  of  the  day  will 
be  discussed ;  and  the  box  of  books  from  Andrews  or  Ebers,  con- 
taining the  new  Magazines,  be  duly  criticised,  commended,  and  recom- 
mended. Alas  !  not  five  minutes  have  elapsed  after  the  entree  of  the 
savage  sportsmen,  for  whom  have  been  reserved  the  most  comfortable 
comer  of  the  sofa  and  soothing  armchair,  when  a  sort  of  adagio  move- 
ment becomes  audible  in  the  buzz  of  conversation.  Ten  minutes  more, 
and  every  eye  is  closed  as  heavily  as  those  of  the  courtiers  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  I  Not  a  soul  of  the  party  is  likely  to  be  thoroughly 
awake  again,  till  the  lark  and  the  gamekeeper  are  once  more  astir  ! 

Such  are  the  delights  of  the  victimized  sex  during  the  month  of 
September  !  Either  they  are  left  in  petticoated  colonies,  beauless, 
at  some  watering-place  ;  or  in  their  countir-seats,  or  those  to  which 
they  are  reckles^y  invited  as  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  made  to  atone 
heavily  for  all  the  tyrannies  they  may  have  exercised  during  their 
season  in  town.  Their  word,  which  in  May  and  June  was  a  law,  is 
now  less  influential  than  a  dog-whistle.  Their  charms  are  secondary 
to  the  plumage  of  a  partridge.  One  hears  no  further  talk  of  happy 
couples.    All  living  things  are  now  numbered  by  the  brace! 

But  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  endured? — ^Again  we  say  unto 
you.  Gentler  Sex,  we  throw  ourselves  at  your  feet,  to  remind  you  of 
the  four  months  of  neglect  and  privation  still  before  you.-^It  is  true 
you  have  got  over  the  grouse ;  the  moors,  having  done  their  worst, 
against  the  a-mours. — But  October  will  bring  the  pheasants  into  the 
field, — November,  the  fox  ; — ^nor,  till  tlie  meeting  of  Parliament,  is 
there  the  smallest  hope  of  your  restoration  to  the  throne.  Now, 
therefore,  is  your  moment  for  privy  counsel,— -for  Chartism, — for  con- 
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feiTing  among  yourselves  tottching  the  infringement  of  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Sex ! 

All  you  may  wish  to  effect  undisturbed  by  the  intrusions  of  your 
despots,  should  be  done  during  the  month  of  September.  Secure  from 
interference,  you  may  execute  a  thousand  feats  of  domestic  reform ; — 
design  new  nower-gardens,— derange  the  old  library,*-examine  the 
family  archives,— -re-paper,-— re-furnish^— -re-model ; — establish  new 
systems  in  the  forcing-houses,  and  countermand  the  orders  of  the  head 
gardener  or  keepers,  for  venison  or  pineapples  to  be  despatched  to  the 
intimates  of  your  loving  lords  I 

By  a  diligent  exercise  of  your  powers  of  mischief  during  the  absence 
of  these  ardent  sportsmen,  you  will  bring  them  to  their  senses.  Since 
the  glory  of  being  a  goodf  shot  prevail  over  that  of  being  a  good 
hosband,  let  them  abide  the  consequences.  St.  Paul  has  told  them  that 
it  is  equally  pernicious  for  woman — that  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
live  alone ;"— -ahew  them  that.  Summon  your  parliament,— -collect  your 
forces,— condense  your  auxiliaries.  Be  active,— be  resolute, — be  ad- 
vised.— Too  long  have  you  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Forest 
Laws ;  and  before  the  geese  dedicated  to  the  altars  of  St.  Michael  have 
cackled  their  last,  let  the  wrongs  of  your  widowhood  be  redressed. — It 
will  be  the  delight  of  Ainsworth's  Magazine  to  inscribe  with  the 
chronicle  of  your  victory  its  first  page  for  October  1842. 


THE    LEVIATHAN.* 

(From  the  OermoH  i^ Ferdinand  FreiKgrath.) 
BT  JOHN  OXENrORD. 
"  TiMm  didit  dhrldt  Um  let  bf  thy  ttmttli  i  thoa  breakest  the  hetuls  of  the  dnifons  in  the 


'*  Tboa  bmkeit  Um  beads  of  Leviathan,  and  girest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  lohabitinff 
Ike  wfldenie8a.'*'PaALM  ucxir.  is,  14. 

Om  day  in  early  antamn,  I  was  roaming  on  the  ocean's  strand ; 
Mr  liead  was  bara,  my  fooe  was  bow'd«  and  David's  psalms  were  in  my  band. 
The  sea  rose  high,  the  biUows  sweU'd,  and  freshly  blew  the  eastern  gales ; 
Along  th'  homon,  to  the  west,  darted  a  ship  with  milk-white  sails. 

Holding  the  book  of  Israel's  king,  and  sometimes  idly  leasing  round. 
And  sometinies  turning  o'er  the  leaTes,  the  passage,  as  it  chanced,  I  foimd, 
Which  you  may  read  aboye  this  song ;  when,  lo  I  three  boats  approach'd  the  strand, 
Three  fishing-boats,  their  sails  were  (hrl'd,  and  all  of  them  were  brayely  mann'd. 

Behind  them  ttom  the  whiten'd  flood  arose  a  form  of  blackish  hue— 
A  monster  (Mf  gigantic  sise,  which  through  the  tide  a  cable  drew ; 
The  billows  moan'd,  loud  crack'd  the  mast,  his  anchor  the  harpooner  cast ; 
The  fishing-boats,  the  monster  too,  upon  the  shore  reposed  at  last. 

The  people  of  the  desert-beach  now  from  their  huts  are  hasting  all 

In  Joyous  troops,  responding  to  a  &ther's  or  a  brother's  calL 

Upon  that  son  of  ocean,  on  that  body  rent  b)r  steel,  they  gase ; 

They  gase  upon  his  shatter*d  head,  fh>m  which  no  more  a  fountain  plays. 

•  This  poem  nmy  be  conaidercd  a  piece  ot  nttra-FrelUsTalhiem.  In  the  ccneraUty  of  his 
poems  PrdUcrath  Ues  from  dvlUzcd  life,  and  rcjolcen  in  the  kraal  and  the  desert ;  witnetn  the 
"  Awafcenerin  the  Deaeit/*  to  the  first  Toloroe  of  this  Ma|:azine.  Here  he  flies  from  humaolty 
sllotcCher»  and  dctptoea  It  In  the  person  of  a  whale.— The  lines  which  compose  this  poem  are, 
for  rkpming  lines,  lonfer  than  any  I  ever  saw.  Two  syllables  more  would  have  converted  them 
Into  abeolate  prose.--^.  O. 
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tlie  women's  prison  is  inaccessible  to  strangers,  from  the  fact  that  none 
can  traverse  it  without  a  certainty  of  gross  and  frightful  insult ;  while 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  Gallic  metropolis  are  not  only  insuffi- 
cient to  saccour  a  tithe  of  its  sufferers,  but  are  also  rendered,  in  many 
instances,  still  more  inefficient,  and  even  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
society,  from  the  extreme  moral  laxity  with  which  they  arc  conducted. 
That  trifling  abuses  are  inevitable  in  every  public  establishment,  must 
be  self-evident  to  every  one  who  has  bestowed  a  moment's  considera- 
tion on  the  subject;  but  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  affect  the  general  character  of  the  charity,  is  deeply 
to  be  deplored;  and  nowhere  is  the  conviction  that  such  is  really  the 
case  more  strikingly  forced  upon  the  stranger  than  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital  of  Paris.  This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  the  Enfans 
Trouves  is,  in  its  interior  economy,  conducted  by  those  most,  beautiful 
and  holy  votaries  to  good  works,  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  who,  although 
they  r^ulate  all  the  details  of  tlie  house,  are  necessarily  utterly  irre- 
sponsible for  its  organization. 

How  I  love  a  Beguine!  How  I  reverence  her  self-immolation,  her 
meek  and  active  piety,  her  exquisite  cleanliness,  her  ready  hand,  and 
her  low,  gentle  accents!  Hers  is  indeed  a  divine  mission;  she  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  "  pass  by  on  the  other  side."  And  truly  can  I  para- 
phrase one  of  the  ancients,  and  exclaim,  '^  Had  I  not  been  an  English- 
woman, I  would  have  been  a  Beguine!"    But  to  return  to  my  text. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  winter's  day,  cold,  bright,  and  sparkling  with 
frost— one  of  those  days  when  the  blood  mantles  in  the  cheek  and  plays 
about  the  heart,  and  the  elastic  air  gives  new  energies  to  the  spirit-^ 
that,  during  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Paris,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Enfans 
Troupes,  The  exterior  of  the  building  offers  nothing  remarkable ;  it 
is  plain,  spacious,  and  somewhat  gloomy  in  its  appearance ;  but  the 
moment  that  the  gate  falls  back,  in  obedience  to  your  summons  for  ad- 
mission, the  aspect  of  the  place  is  deeply  interesting.  In  a  small  lodge 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance  sit  two  Beguines,  one  of  whom  has  a  book 
before  b^;  while  the  other,  occupied  in  the  formation  of  some  minia- 
ture garment  destined  for  the  use  of  a  future  foundling.  Is  in  readiness 
to  answer  the  bell  which  announces  a  fresh  deposit  in  the  wheel,  by 
turning  towards  her  the  well-worn  machine,  to  receive  the  desolate 
and  alrandoned  little  victim  consigned  by  poverty  or  vice  to  the  mercy 
of  the  establishment. 

The  child  has  no  sooner,  by  means  of  the  revolving  closet,  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  the  charity,  than  information  of  its  arrival  is 
given  to  the  nurses  of  the  house  by  the  two  watchers,  who  ring  a 
second  bell  communicating  with  the  receiving-ward,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  infant  and  the  wrappings  in  which  it  is  enveloped, 
in  order  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  physical  peculiarity,  or  any 
trinket  or  mark  which  might  tend  to  its  future  identification.  This 
done,  the  exact  moment  of  its  reception,  which  she  ascertains  from  a 
timepiece  suspended  in  the  lodge,  its  sex,  and  such  particulars  as  may 
be  deemed  sufficiently  important  for  remark,  are  entered  in  the  folio 
by  the  book-keeper;  while  the  receiving-sister  carefully  tends  the  in- 
fant, and  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  has  been  dcfiositcd  in  the 
wheel  in  a  single  fragment  of  woollen  cloth,  or  in  some  filthy  garment 
of  worn-out  linen,  she  folds  about  it  one  of  the  warm  and  cleanly 
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such  children  as  are  too  weaklj  to  adinit  of  uieir  ixtUf, 
their  number  bdng  far  too  great  to  permit  its  general  adoption ;  uui 
the  liberality  of  the  cbaritj  extends  Usjifty  of  these  snborlmn  nurses, 
who  are  chosen  with  great  attention  to  their  physical  qualifications, 
and  who  have  no  sooner  completed  their  duty  than  the  children  are 
transferred  to  another  establishment,  in  order  to  make  way  for  &esh 
inmates  in  that  of  the  capital. 

While  these  facts  were  explained  to  us  by  the  meek  and  obliging 
sister  who  actod  as  our  eicertme,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  Be- 
guine  who  sat  near  a  window,  plying  her  needle  with  great  diligence, 
while  a  sweet  child,  of  about  three  years  old,  habited  in  the  clean  but 
common  dress  of  the  charity,  clung  round  her  neck,  and  hid  its  laugh- 
ing little  face  on  her  shoulder,  half  amused  and  half  terrified  at  the  Kp- 
prooch  of  strangers.  In  the  appearance  of  the  sister  herself  there  was 
nothing  remarkable,  if  I  except  a  p(ur  of  large,  jet-black  eyes,  whose 
holy  expression  reminded  me  of  one  of  Kaphael's  Madonnas.  She 
must  have  been  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age;  and  there  was  a  lan- 
guor about  her  when  uneicited,  which  looked  like  the  effect  of  care 
and  watching  upon  a  irame  too  tender  to  support  the  etrsin  without 
sufi'ering. 

It  was  consequently  the  child  that  was  nestling  upon  her  bosom 
which  induced  me  to  approach  her  with  a  particnlar  greeting;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  its  extreme  beauty  made  me  desire  to  caress  it;  and  in 
the  next,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  foundling  in  the 
ward  which  had  passed  its  first  infancy,  and  I  was  anxious  to  learn 
why  an  exception  had  thus  been  made  in  its  favour. 

The  Beguinc  met  my  advances  with  a  (juiet  and  courteous  graceful- 
ness; and  her  pnlc  check  flushed  with  delight  as  I  expressed  my  admi- 
ration of  her  little  nurseling. 
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" Madamt  est  irop  bonne"  she  said,  glancing  fondly  at  her  charge  ; 
"  hot  indeed  I  think  mjrself  ihat  Virginie  is  reallj  pretty  enough  to 
attnci  eren  those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  infancy  made  yet  more 
beantifiil  by  dress." 

^  Dress!  my  good  sister^"  I  ezckimed,  lifting  the  child  from  her 
irmsy  as  it  stretched  out  its  little  hand  to  sport  with  a  trinket  that  I 
wQfe— ''What  could  silks  and  laces  add  to' such  lips  and  eyes  as 
these  ?  But  is  not  your  blooming  Virginie  a  kinswoman  ?  for  I  see 
that  she  is  beyond  ^e  age  prescribed  for  the  foundlings  to  remain  on 
the  establishment;  and  even  were  she  not  so,  one  need  only  look  upon 
her  to  fed  that  she  could  never  have  been  abandoned  to  the  cold 
chances  of  a  world  upon  which  she  had  no  natural  claim.  She  is  your 
niece,  periiaps;  or,  dearer  still,  a  baby-sister  consigned  to  your  gentle 
guardianship?" 

**J\tuvre  petUeP*  sighed  the  Beguine,  the  large  tears  gathering  in 
her  deep  eyes— >''  She  has  none  to  love  her  but  myself.  Madame  is  in 
error;  Virginie  Is  a  foundling." 

**  And  still  hereP'  said  I,  less  to  express  my  surprise  than  to  induce 
a  continuance  of  the  conversation^'*  The  controllers  of  the  charity 
are  then  acquainted  with  her  parentage,  and  consequentlv  extend  to- 
wards her  an  indulgence  denied  to  her  little  companions  ? 

Hie  B^guine  shoek  her  head,  and  resumed  her  work;  but  meekly, 
and  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  impatience. 

"  Pray,  forgive  me,  ma  tceur^  I  continued,  deferentially ;  *'  but  I 
aee  that  some  mystery  attaches  to  this  sweet  child ;  and  if  it  be  not 
indiscreet,  or  displeasing  to  yourself,  you  would  confer  a  great  favour 
by  telling  me  its  brief,  but,  I  feel  sure,  most  interesting  history." 

"  Indeed,  Madame  deludes  herself,"  answered  the  sister,  with  a 
bfaish  that  spread  over  her  brow,  while  a  faint  smile  played  for  an  in- 
stant about  her  faded  lip ;  "  for  even  if  I  were  to  tell  all  I  know  of 
my  nurseling,  I  must  talk  so  much  more  of  myself  than  of  Virginie, 
that  I  should  feel  pained  for  us  both." 

After  this  remark,  I  felt  that  there  would  be  a  want  of  delicacy  in 
persisting  to  indulge  my  curiosify ;  and  I  was  about  to  rise  from  the 
bench  at  her  side,  and  resign  the  beautiful  foundling,  with  a  kiss,  to  her 
guardianship,  when  my  purpose  was  prevented  by  the  child  itself,  who, 
on  discovering  my  intention,  twined  its  white  and  dimpled  arms  about 
my  neck,  and  would  not  be  put  away.  In  vain  did  the  low  and  gentle 
**  MaiSfJi  done,  Virginie/  Maig^  tamez-doncy  maJUUr  of  the  meek 
sister  ffdl  on  Uie  ear  of  the  clinging  babe,  it  only  hugged  me  the 
ck)6er,  and  I  found  myself  compelled  to  resume  my  seat,  and  to  indulge 
my  new  playfellow  with  the  hearty  romp  for  which  her  laughing  blue 
eyes  were  asking  as  plainly  as  eyes  could  ask. 

^  You  must  forgive  her,"  said  the  Beguine,  deprecatinffly ;  "  it  is 
so  sweet  to  be  lov^  and  poor  Virginie  is  an  ei^ani  trouvir  The  tone 
and  look  went  to  my  heart,  and  flM)ded  it  with  a  thousand  memories 
of  my  own  cherished  and  guarded  infancy.  My  companion  saw  that 
I  was  moved,  and  she  pre«ied  her  thin  hand  upon  mine,  as  if  to  thank 
me  for  my  sympathy.  "  You  are  contrasting  your  own  fate  with 
hers ;  I  can  read  it  in  the  expression  of  your  face,"  she  whispered. 
•*  Well  may  you  do  so ;  you  who  have  evidently  been  a  joy  and  a  hope 
in  the  home  of  your  diildhood*    I  often  do  so  myself,  though  I  have 
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it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  live."  The  Beguine  paused  for  a 
moment;  and  then,  eigning'the  cross  upon  her  brow  and  breast,  she 
continued  cabnlj: — "  Heaven  has  since  mercifully  taught  me  other- 
wise, and  I  have  ceased  to  repine.  My  lover — soon  to  have  been 
my  husband — had  fixed  tho  day  for  our  nuptials ;  my  apartment  was 
Tumished,  my  guests  were  bidden — when  suddenly  Jacqoes  disap- 
peared— " 

"  And  was  he  never  found  agdn?"  I  involuntarily  demanded. 

*'  He  was,"  murmured  my  companion — "  at  the  Morgue!  In  pur- 
suing his  homeward  way  from  my  father's  dwelling,  in  the  dai^ness, 
upon  the  river's  bank,  he  had  slipped,  and  fallen  into  the  Seine." — 
There  was  again  a  momentary  silence,  wtiich  was  voluntarily  broken 
by  the  Beguine.  "  For  a  time  I  was  desperate — violent  to  nudness — 
execrating  myself  and  the  very  air  that  I  breathed;  evil  thoughts 
daritened  over  my  spirit,  and  visions  of  self-destruction  floated  before 
my  mental  vision.  I  could  not  work — I  could  not  pray — I  could 
only  hide  myself,  and  weep.  My  sin  was  heavy,  but  I  had  help  at 
last;  and  I  have  always  fancied  tiiat  He  who  sent  it  knew  the  full 
weight  of  tlio  blow  under  which  I  hod  aimk — a  first  and  only  love 
smitten  into  the  dust  so  suddenly  and  cruelly  I  It  was  so  then — it  is 
BO  now— if,  indeed,  my  affection  for  la  petite  Virgitue  be  left  un- 
counted. The  help  of  which  I  speak  came  to  me  suddenly,  by  an  im- 
pulse for  which  I  cannot  even  yet  account.  I  was  sitting  beside  the 
window  of  my  narrow  room,  gazing  unconsciously  into  the  street, 
without  taking  any  not«  of  tlie  shifting  groups  by  whicli  it  was  peopled, 
until  I  found  my  eye  following  the  bent  andattenuated  form  of  a  Sister 
of  Charity,  who  was  wending  her  way  towards  one  of  the  public  lios- 
pil«ls.     She  had  dooe  so  daily  for  yearn,  and  I  was  so  acciutomed  to 
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see  her  pass  along  upon  her  errand  of  mercy,  that  I  had  never  hitherto 
heeded  her  appearance ;  but^  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude^'a  new 
feeling  stirred  within  me  as  I  rose,  and  standing,  or  rather  ledlning 
against  the  ¥rindow-sill,  followed  her  with  an  earnest  gaze,  until  I  lost 
aght  of  her  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  moment  when  I  did  so,  my 
resolution  was  taken,  and  flinging  myself  passionately  on  my  knees,  I 
solemnly  bound  myself  to  the  same  holy  toil." 

**  How  singular !"  I  exclaimed.  *^  Had  it  been  her  first  appear- 
ance, I  should  have  felt  much  less  surprise ;  but  when  her  coming  was 
a  thing  of  course,  it  was  strange  that  it  should  so  violently  affect  your 
mind  on  that  particular  occasion." 

*'  Tou  misapply  words,"  said  the  Beguine ;  ^^  and  talk  as  though  we 
were  the  puppets  of  chance.  It  was  a  miracle,  young  lady,  worked  in 
my  favour,  and  as  such  I  received  it.  I  took  the  vows ;  and  the 
course  of  my  duty  brought  me  to  this  charity  where  I  have  ever  since 
remained." 

Without  regret  ?"  I  asked. 

What  had  /  to  regret  ?"  demanded^the  Beguine,  in  reply.  ''  I  had 
lost  all  that  the  world  could  offer  me,  when  I  stood  beside  the  pale  corpse 
of  Jacques,  as  it  lay  stretched  out  in  the  cold  ceU  at  la  Morgue.  Within 
these  walls  I  learnt  to  feel  and  know  that  there  were  other  griefs 
beside  my  own,  and  to  learn  patience  from  the  woes  of  others." 

"  But  you,  at  least,  my  good  sister,  suffered  without- sin,  while  half 
the  destitution  and  misery  with  which  you  have  come  in  contact  here 
have  been  the  effects  of  vice." 

**  And  are  they,  therefore,  the  less  to  be  lamented ;  or  do  they 
from  that  cause  deserve  the  less  sympathy  ?"  asked  my  companion, 
with  grave  severity.  "  Look  at  that  chUd,  sleeping  upon  your  bosom; 
— ^is  die  to  live  unloved  because ?" 

**  How  can  I  answer  ?"  I  interposed,  eagerly.  "  I  know  nothing  of 
her  history." 

The  B^^ine  turned  upon  me  a  smile  of  quiet  intelligence.  "  You 
are  one  of  the  spoiled  children  of  the  world,  she  said  kindly,  ^*  and  are 
unaccustomed  to  be  thwarted  in  your  wishes.  You  are  resolved  to 
learn  all  that  I  can  tell  of  la  pauvre  abandonnee^^VLSten  then.  When 
I  first  became  an  inmate  of  Les  Enfans  Trouves^  my  duty  was  to 
watch  the  wheel  in  the  entrance4odge,  and  to  receive  the  helpless 
little  wretches,  whom  cold  hands  and  colder  hearts  might  deposit 
there.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  leam  that  this  ofiice  is  a  very 
painful  one,  if  you  are  aware  that  the  vast  btulding  upon  your  left,  as 
you  approach  our  gate,  is  the  Maisan  de  la  Maiernitc,  where  all  who 
require  its  shelter  may  come  and  go  unquestioned ;  and  thus  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  the  infant  bom  beneath  its  roof  to  be  within 
the  hour  transferred  to  us.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  comment  upon 
this  fact ;  but  the  trinkets,  lace,  and  embroideiy,  occasionally  found 
upon  the  deserted  children,  give  us  only  too  good  reason  to  be  aware, 
that  we  succour  some  of  tiie  best  blood  of  France,  taught  to  flow 
with  shame  through  the  veins  of  an  innocent  and  helpless  being. 
Suffice  it,  that  the  first  infant  which  I  took  into  my  arms  bore  upon 
its  livid  features  the  stamp  of  disease  and  death,  and  that  it  sur- 
vived only  a  few  hours,  llie  seccmd  was  Virginie.  She  must  have 
been  four  or  five  weeks  old  when  she  was  abandoned,  and  as  (just 
upon  the  stroke  of  midnight)  I  laid  aside  my  beads  to  obey  the  appeal 
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Y.OUNG   RALEIGH   AT   COURT. 

BT  LOUUA  8TUABT  C08TEIX0. 


KiRO   Jambs    in   regal  state    was 
throned. 

Bat  all  onmeet  his  mien 
To  grace  the  ooort  that  once  had  own'd 

A  proud  and  noble  Queen. 

Not  lus  the  mijesty  of  brow 

That  should  to  chieft  belong- 
Not  his  to  feel  bright  mercy's  glow- 
Not  his  to  poniuL  wrong. 

A  meaner  soul  ne'er  lent  its  rays 
To  hght  a  form  more  vile : 

Cold  ennning  mark'd  his  evil  gase. 
And  fUsehood  stamp'd  his  smile. 

Tet  she  was  hit  who  gaye  him  Inrtb^ 
The  fiurest  of  the  forms  of  earth: 
The  world  can  ne'er  her  charms  forget, 
They  kindle  tender  mem'ries  yet. 

And,  if  she  err'd,  her  foults  were  those 
Whose  stream  from  too  much  feeling 

flows. 
Whilst  this— her  son!— his  filther's  all! 
Whose  vices  ev'ry  deed  recal — 
Damley's  dark  mind  is  his  alone. 
Without  his  beauty  to  atone. 


Had  he  Bot&wn'd  on  her  whose  breath 
His  k)Tely  mother  doom'd  to  death- 
Had  he  notcronch'd  to  haughty  Spdn^- 
Had  he  not  guiltless  Raleigh  slam  I 

But  see,  they  come,  a  courtier  throng, 
They  lead  a  pensive  youth  along. 
Pale  is  his  cheek— as  ashes  pale— 
His  thin  lips  quiver,  as  the  gale 
Waves  thelast  leaves  on  some  lorn  stem 
Where  once  hung  summer^s  diadem. 

Tet  tsU  his  form^his  forehead  high— 
GrsceM  his  step,  and  bright  his  eve, 
And,  though  he  trembles,  'tis  not  fear 
That  makes  his  young  cheek  wan  and 


'Tis  that  across  his  soul  there  came 
A  viskm  that  he  may  not  name. 
And  thoughts  and  mem'ries,  cnrb'd  in 

vain. 
Rush  in  wild  tumult  through  his  brain. 
The  Rinff — the  throne— seem'd  w  hirl'd 

in  av — 
His  fether's  blood  is  flowing  there! 


And  he — ^the  murderer !— so  cold 
Look'd  hapless  Rizsio  of  old, 
When  Rnthven's  mailed  grasp  he  felt, 
While  at  his  mistress'  knees  he  knelt — 
Even  so  apj^'d  look'd  Damley  round, 
When  in  his  fiery  prison  bound — 
80  frose  the  coward  monarch's  blood, 
When  Raleigh's  son  before  him  stood. 

'Twas  then  Remorse,  with  iron  fongs, 
Thrust  thro'  his  soul  undying  pangs — 
All  the  foul  deeds  he  dared  to  do 
Came  throngins  to  his  mental  view— 
The  scofGi,  the  chains,  the  years  of  woe, 
He  bade  the  gallant  Raleigh  know: 
His  sordid  aits,  his  treacherous  wiles. 
To  lure  his  victim  to  the  toils. 
Until,  to  crown  his  venom'd  spleen, 
The  scaffold  closed  the  shameftil  scene. 
Then  fell  the  hero— poet— sage — 
The  boast  and  wonder  of  hb  age. 

He  deem'd  it  past— the  hated  race 
At  length,  unmoved,  he  thought  to  foce; 
He  knew  not  that— though  all  beside 
His  greedy  favourites  divide, 
Tho  gems  and  gold  their  coffers  fill— 
His  heir  had  one  possession  still : 
The  form,  the  voice,  the  fbce  and 

mien 
That  charm'd  the  eye  of  England's 

queen — 
The  same,  but  pale,  as  if  his  bloom 
Had  perish'd  in  his  fiither's  tomb. 

King  James  one  look  of  horror  gave 
And  shttdd'ring  tnm'd  away — 

<«Tis  he!— 'tU  Raleigh!  from  the 
grave 
He  comes  his  wrongs  to  pay ! 

I  fly  his  with'ring  glance  in  vain, 

Hence,  phantom,  to  thy  tomb  again !" 

Years  pass'd— the  murderer  lived  on — 
But  that  sad  ^outh  for  hence  is  ^ne: 
And  ne'er  amidst  the  courtly  tram 
The  son  of  Raleigh  stood  again. 

King  James,  his  late  remorse  to  hide, 
Bade  the  wide  seas  between  them 

roU, 
But  'midst  his  pedantrv  and  pride, 
A  phantom  lingers  at  his  side, 
Whose  danUng  fetters  haunt  his 

soul 
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THE  WELSH  WRECKER'S  REVENGE. 

BT   JOSEPH   DOWNBSy 

AUTHOR  OP    "TBB  MOVNTAIir  BBCAMKftOSr." 

In  *^  Grose's  Antiquities,"  (vol.  viL  p.  80,)  is  to  be  read  a  wild  and 
tragical  anecdote  respecting  a  former  lord  of  the  castle  and  manor  of 
Dunraven,  in  Glamorganshire,  the  last  of  the  family  of  Vaughans  who 
possessed  it,  they  being  descended  from  a  prince  of  South  Wales, 
EUystan  Gloddrig.  Having  exhausted  his  resources  by  excess  of  hos- 
pitality, and  proved  in  his  adversity,  like  the  ancient  Athenian,  the 
hollowness  of  trencher  friends,  he  conceived  a  disgust  and  animosity 
against  all  mankind,  let  the  noble  mansion  run  to  ruin,  while  he  se- 
cluded himself  in  one  turret  overhanging  the  sea,  and,  as  was  reported, 
resorted  to  the  stratagem  of  exhibiting  lights  along  that  perilous  shore, 
by  which  to  allure  bewildered  seamen  to  almost  certain  shipwreck.  By 
the  tenour  of  ancient  charters  respecting  wreche  or  werechy  that  is, 
shipwreck,  what  the  sea  casts  up,  (there  called  seupwerk,  that  is,  sea 
upwerp  (Sax.),  the  castings*up  of  the  sea,)  the  lord  of  a  manor 
whereon  it  occurs  claims  it  on  the  nominal  behalf  of  the  king.  The 
words  run-7**<  Bex  habdnt  wreckum  maris  per  totum  regnam^  Were 
anytliing  alive  found  on  board,  though  but  a  cat,  it  redeemed  the  vessel 
or  its  remains  during  one  year  and  a  day,  to  await  its  being  reclaimed 
by  the  owners. 

At  the  period  when  this  narrative  commences,  the  unhappy  Lord  of 
Dunraven  had  suffered  that  dreadful  domestic  bereavement,  tiie  deaths 
of  three  children  at  once,  by  different  accidents  (all  drawned\  which 
the  whole  country  regarded  as  God*B  revenge  against  wrecking,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  Grose*  One  son  remained,  though  long  unheard 
of,  who  had  embarked  long  since  in  merchandise,  to  redeem  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family,  and  it  was  for  him  (as  the  more  charitable  whis- 
pered) that  the  wretched  father  persisted  in  his  crime,  having  for  his 
agent  and  accomplice  a  desperate  character,  a  ruined  smuggler  and 
pirate,  for  he  had  once  an  armed  vessel  of  his  own,  who  resided  in  a 
hovel  up  a  creek  of  that  rocky  coast,  though  believed  to  hoard  treasures 
stilL  Ralpho  or  Ralph,  the  Diaowl  ('<  the  Devil")  was  his  nickname, 
also  "  Ralph  Ironhand,"  he  having  lost  a  hand  in  a  conflict  with  officers 
of  justice  sent  against  him  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  then  a  real  philanthropist, 
generous  but  reckless,  exerting  his  strong  genius  in  planning  a  light- 
house for  the  sunken  rocks  thereabout,  in  framing  an  apparatus  for 
saving  men  on  wrecks,  &c.  With  this  man  (though  become  his  deadly 
enemy)  did  his  nature's  dire  revolution  incline  him  to  associate,  not  for 
the  salvation,  but  destruction  of  man's  life !  So  prone  is  human  nature 
to  depravation — so  uncertain  the  duration  of  moral  character  !  "  Ck>r- 
ruptio  optimi  pessima"  well  applies  to  man's  nature.  Passion  (whose 
name  is  Legion)  resembles  a  glorious  river,  banked  with  galaxies  of 
June  flowers,  with  meadows  green  as  spring's  buds,  and  beautified  with 
the  whitest  flocks,  which  one  day's  storm  changes  into  a  foul  flood, 
burying  them  all ;  and  tlie  next  shews  the  ruin  it  has  wrought — sheep- 
folds,  prostrate  shepherds  drooping  in  misery,  flowers,  grasses,  all  view- 
less under  the  black  slime  and  sordes  which  its  sky-blue  beauty  held 
concealed.  Tlie  passionate  noble  heart — ^the  great  gifted  mind — un- 
guarded by  some  humbler  but  vital  quality,  is  but  like  a  palace  on  &ref 
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hia  features.  Cut  off  by  vast  walls  of  diff  from  the  rostic  homes 
above,  f<^  and  nightfall  combining  to  give  solemnity  to  the  low  roar  of 
the  waves,  and  deeper  solitude  to  the  scene,  she  grew  terrified,  and  hid 
herself  behind  the  huge  columnar  portals  of  the  cavern.  Presently  he 
loitered  towards  what  is  called  the  Goat's  staircase  (steps  in  the  rock) ; 
but  the  dense  fog  prevented  her  viewing  his  features,  though  something 
urged  her  to  pore  upon  his  seemingly  sallow  face  with  an  eagerness  of 
the  mad.  Frosently  she  heard  a  boat  rowed  away  by  men,  both  in- 
visible in  the  fog.  She  caught  the  clank  of  a  chain  and  voices,  and 
concluded  that  it  had  landed  this  muffled  stranger.  She  had  had  a 
wild  dream  the  previous  night  (which  may  be  hereafter  alluded  to) ; 
her  spirits  were  violently  agitated,  she  felt  as  if  an  apparition  (a  blest 
and  glorious  one !)  had  glided  near  her  in  its  mist,  so  vision-l^Le  was 
the  transient  spectacle,  all  objects  metamorphosed  by  the  hazy  medium 
into  something  strange,  and  his  very  stature  increased  by  the  same. 
She  fancied  his  hand  of  strange  whiteness — ^fancied  she  could  discern 
even  the  blackness  of  a  mourning  ring  on  a  finger — she  had  put  one  on 
the  hand  of  Septimus,  at  their  last  interview,  so  despondent  was  her 
mood,  in  that  very  spot.  Not  dreaming  of  any  one  there  lurking,  the 
stranger  stopped,  and  seemed  to  fix  his  eyes  (hollow  eyes,  she  fancied  I) 
on  the  verv  cavern  she  occupied,  the  vei^  spot  of  their  very  last  en- 
dearments! So  strong  washer  perturbation,  that  her  eyes  grew  dark, 
she  nearly  fainted — ^reviving,  with  a  strong  effort,  she  looked  again, 
but  he  was  gone. 

That  same  evening,  as  the  good  dame  of  the  cottage  inn,  or  '^  public,** 
sat  reading  the  "  Welshman's  Candle,"  or  "  Vicar's  Book" — l^rt  y 
Fycat'-^Qi  Rees  Frichard,  an  old  volume  with  brazen  clasps,  luirdly 
less  reverenced  than  the  Bible  itself  by  the  South- Wallian  peasantry— 
a  stranger,'  stooping  to  enter  under  the  eaves  of  thatch,  disturbed  her 
with  the  unwelcome  sound  of  the  Saxon  tongue.  He  took  refreshment 
in  the  little  back  room  already  alluded  to,  and  began  to  inquire  about 
the  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  old  dame  would  hold  no  con- 
verse in  "  Saxon,"  cutting  all  short  by  the  eternal  '^  dim  Sassenach" 
('<  No  Saxon,"  i.e.  English),  but  a  boy,  her  grandson,  was  more  com- 
municative. 

*'  I  saw,  near  the  sea,"  the  stranger  said,  ''  an  old  man,  of  wretched 
appearance,  with  a  beard,  (as  I  thought,  at  least,  through  the  fog,)  as 
we  rowed  along  the  coast^who  is  that?"  "  He  of  the  great  house, 
sir, — ^the  squire  Vaughan."  The  stranger  started — "  What  I  you  do 
not  tell  me  that  old  miserable  man  was  Mr.  Vaughan,  himself?"  Assured 
it  was  he,  the  stranger's  fine  countenance  fell,  and  he  was  long  silent. 
Desirous  to  interrogate  the  old  woman,  he  addressed  her,  at  last,  in  the 
Welsh  tongue,  and  loosed  her  tongue,  in  so  doing,  as  by  a  charm,  but 
still  preserved  a  studied  concealment.  He  inquired  about  the 
lady  of  Llangoed,  Margaret's  paternal  seat,  and  sighed  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  l^th  her  parents.  When  told  that  she  had  been  seated, 
not  an  hour  since,  at  that  very  window— had  slept  one  night,  it  being 
stormy,  in  that  very  bed  (which  filled  up  one  side  of  the  old  room),  the 
colour  mounted  into  the  bronzed  cheek,  and  strange  light  and  exquisite 
softness  into  the  full  eye  of  the  guest.  Grasping  the  withered  hand  of 
the  hostess,  he  bade  '^  God  bless  her,"  in  her  own  language,  forced  on 
her  a  piece  of  gold^-on  her  grandson,  one  of  silver— departed,  none 
knew  whither,  leaving  them  adl  wonder  and  all  joy. 
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Bemorseful  far  the  injury  he  had  done  to  his  son's  future  interest, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  as  has  been  ahready  related,  abandoned  himself  to 
despair.  His  only  companion,  besides  the  gentle  orphan  (whose 
attadunent  to  his  long  absent  son  endeared  her  to  him  the  more),  was 
an  aged  domestic,  named  Jenan,  who  had  enlivened  his  revelries,  in 
former  days,  by  his  skill  on  the  harp,  and  whose  love  for  the  boy-exile, 
whom  he  had  many  a  time  carried  on  his  back,  when  a  child,  was  only 
second  to  the  fath^s  own.  He  would  sit  speechless  for  hours,  then 
huny  to  his  high  turret  window,  to  look  out  over  the  sea,  murmuring 
to  himself,  '^  A  father  or  no  father  ?  Is  my  blood  stopped  utterly  ex- 
cept in  this  old  foul  heart?  Three  at  once !— ^  at  once !  and  iJl  by 
water,  water  I — all  wateiy  deaths  !*  It  was  indeed  Uke  a  judgment  !-* 
What  BoyyaUy  Jenan? — ^what  think  you?    Am  I  a  father  yet?** 

Margaret,  on  her  return,  tried  to  rouse  his  spirits,  by  telling  how 
she  dreamed  his  son  was  returned,  well  and  happy,— *that  she  hdd  his 
hand  in  hers,  but  concealed  (in  her  bashfulness)  that  it  was  before  the 
€i/ltor,— that  their  hands  so  met.  She  withheld,  also,  the  darker  sequel 
-—that  suddenly  she  lost  him  in  the  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse  ;  yet 
somehow,  the  hand  was  not  unlocked  from  hers,  but  gleamed  to  the 
ghastly  light-*a  dreadful  red— ring  and  all  being  covered  with  blood. 

That  same  evening,  or  rather  night,  a  vessel,  which  had  been  long 
lying  to,  came  aground,  and  became  a  wreck,  through  the  act  of 
Balph  ''  the  Diaoul,"  who  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  beach,  and,  cut  off 
by  the  walls  of  cliff,  had  the  shore  as  a  solitude  for  himself  and  his 
black  purpose.  Descrying  the  red  gleams  below,  from  his  high  lattice, 
Mr.  Vaughan  hurried  down,  follow^  by  Jenan,  bearing  a  life-preseirv- 
ing  apparatus  for  reaching  the  wreck.  They  caught  the  sound  of  a 
clanking  chain  and  faint  clamour  of  voices,  as  of  persons  taking  to  the 
boat.  A  sudden,  dreadful  silence  ensued.  It  was,  no  doubt,  swamped. 
Mr.  Vaughan  urged  the  hardy  wrecker  to  venture  to  swim  out  with 
the  apparatus  to  tiie  beating  vessel,  to  ascertain  if  any  one  were  still 
on  board,  and  he  consented. 

The  melancholy  pair  stood  listening  in  the  sort  of  cavern  hollow, 
formed  in  the  mixed  fog  and  sea-mist,  by  the  red  light  of  the  watch- 
fire,  and  heard  only  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which,  being  fixed  in  the  ship, 
for  calling  the  crew  together  on  occasion,  now  kept  time  to  the  rolling 
of  the  wreck  with  almost  the  regularity  of  a  passing-bell.  **  Think  you 
he  has  reached  the  vessel  yet  ?"  Mr.  Vaughan  continuaUy  inquired. 
There  are  on  that  coast  singular  crannies  and  passages  called  windholes, 
which  pierce  far  into  the  rocks  and  open  above,  occasioning  sounds, 
sometimes  of  melancholy  grandeur,  like  those  of  an  enormous  iEolian 
harp,  or  many  such,  and  which  the  superstitious  hear  with  awe  and 
forebodings  in  wild  weather.  Deceived  by  these,  perhaps,  Mr.  Vaughan 
exclaimed — "  I  ootdd  fancy  I  heard  two  voices  in  the  pauses  of  the 
gust!  he's  on  the  hulk  by  this  time — ^that  dismal,  dreadful  bell  I  How 
strange,  how  solemn  it  sounds,  above  all  the  weltering  and  breaking  of 
the  waves  and  hissing  of  this  pebbly  beach ! — Hark  1  hark !  hark  I" 
His  last  exclamations  expressed  intense  alarm  or  awe,  and  in  his  eager- 

*  Hij  two  tons  bad  gone  with  the  only  boat,  and  landed  on  a  rock,  diy  at  low 
water,  called  **  The  Swinkers,**  and  the  hoat  drifting  away,  they  perished  m  sight 
of  their  ftther,  oo  the  shore.  In  the  conftiaion,  a  yoanger  child,  left  alone,  fell  into 
some  water,  and  perished  at  the  same  time.— Grofe. 
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ness  to  liBten,  he  laid  his  finger  on  Jenan's  lips,  to  prevent  his  speech. 
''  It's  onlj  the  noise  of  the  windholes,  sir,"  he  said  at  hist — ^*  Pve  stood 
in  wild  evenings  and  heard  such  sounds ;  thej  seemed  like  screams  of 
raving  madness,  and  presently,  as  the  wind  sunk,  like  sweet  voices,  hut 
melancholj— dirges  or  *  waking'  of  corpses— one  might  fancy  anything.** 
"  True ! — anything ;  fighting  or  praying  for  life  and  mercy-— cursing 
and  hlasphemy  of  murderers-Hinything  1"  "  Why  did  you  start,  sir  ? 
^What  made  your  hand  tremhle  so  violently  as  you  laid  your  finger 
on  my  lips,  just  now  ? — ^what  did  you  fancy  you  heard  ?"  **  Tell 
me,  first,  what  did  you  fancy  you  heard? — ^But  no,  it  was  a  wild  fancy 
of  my  old  hrain,  Jenan,  that  was  all. — What  does  that  devil  on  the 
wreck  so  long?— -Ralph,  you  villain!  Ralph!  come  hack,  I  sayT 
"  Alas !  dear  master,  your  voice  can't  reach  him — ^he  is  hut  looking 
ahout  for  what  he  can  lay  hands  on."  "  Lay  hands  on? — ^lay  violent 
hands?  No,  no— ^there  was  no  living  thing  there! — ^it  was  hut  my 
fancy.  Yet  you  might  have  a  wild  fancy,  a  locking  fancy,  as  well  as 
I — Hark!  oh  God!  again !"  and  he  grasped  his  companion's  arm  with  a 
hand  that  shook  so  as  to  shake  the  old  man's  whole  person,  he  remaining 
dumh  as  death,  in  intensity  of  listening,  the  while.  *^  Now^  did  you 
hear  nothing  ?"  he  hurst  forth.  '^  I  did  hear  a  sound,  as  of  a  voice." 
''  Ay,  and  it  must  be  a  long,  a  strong,  a  dreadful  sound,  to  be  heard 
above  all  the  sea,  and  all  the  sounds  of  these  caves  and  winds  I  A 
voice — ^you  mutter — a  voice! — go  on — whose  voice  did  you  fancy  it 
was?  But  I  am  mad — ^no  matter  what  /  fancied — ^what  did  you  ?  But 
we  might  both  have  a  mad  conceit.  Did  you  fancy  anything  parti- 
cular." <'  I  seemed  to  hear  two  voices."  "  So  did  I ! — Come  hack,  you 
wretch — jon  wrecker — ^murderer! — or  may  that  dark  sea  and  hollow 
hell  at  once  swallow  you  quick ! — Come  back,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
dream,  if  it  be  a  dream !"  '^  Pray,  sir,  do  not  exhaust  yourself  thus — 
the  sea 's  too  loud."  "  Then,  end  it  you — ^you,  yourself — ^now,  now  ! 
Did  you  not  think  it  his  voice,  my  poor  boy's  own  ?  I  know  yon  did! 
— Answer  me,  and  speak  me  dead  at  once  !  You  know  it — ^who  could 
forget  it  ?     Speak — I'm  ready !" 

But  ere  the  answer  came,  the  sound  of  the  wrecker  himself,  re- 
gtuning  land,  rivetted  his  whole  mind,  while  so  deep  a  darkness,  from 
invisible  clouds  of  thunder  (which  already  growled  in  the  distance), 
joined  to  the  fog,  came  over  the  night,  that  he  was  made  conscious  of 
the  wrecker's  presence  only  by  his  standing  up,  dim,  before  him,  a 
black  and  fighred  shadow,  for  the  embers  shot  light  but  a  few  feet  into 
the  mass  of  fog.  ''  Was  aught  alive  on  board? — Speak,  for  the  love 
of  God !" — The  sullen  and  malignant  man  baulked  his  frantic  eager- 
ness by  a  long  pause,  then  muttered,  carelessly — '<  There  is  nothing 
alive  on  board."  '*  ^Was  anything  alive  on  board?'  was  my  question, 
dog  !"  he  said,  in  fury,  between  his  set  teeth.  "  Well,  then,  there  was 
one  dog  on  the  wreck  ;"  replied  the  ruffian,  laughing.  A  mountain's 
weight  seemed  heaved  from  off  the  breast  of  the  fancy-fraught  father. 
The  suddenness  of  the  relief  was  of  itself  a  shock.  '<  Only  a  dog — 
a  poor  dog,"  he  rejoined,  calmly,  his  suddenly  softened  nature  melting 
toward  even  this  humbler  object.  ''And  you  left  it  to  die  ?  It  would 
^  have  been  merciful  to  bring  him  ashore.  The  tide  is  running  out — 
will  he  be  likely  to  get  to  land  ?"  ''  And  so  bar  our  claim  to  the  ship? 
Blood!  something  has  strangely  wrought  on  you  to-night!  Why, 
there's  a  rich  cargo,  that  will  lie  dry  by  morning — ^I  had  it  from  the 
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captain  and  owner,  himself,  that  it's  a  rich  one."  ''  The  rack  again ! 
— why,  you  said  there  was  only  a  dog!**  exclaimed  Mr.  Vauglmn, 
in  agony.  "Ay,  a  dog  of  my  breed! — did  you  not  say  I  was  a  dog, 
just  now  ?  Did  ye  hear  him  howl  when  I — ^but  never  fear,  he*ll  never 
witness  against  us,  never  howl  more,  unless  in  the  night  of  the  judg- 
ment I'*  "  Wretch !  what  name  ?  what  country  ?  what — ^  The 
wrecker  had  retired  into  the  darkness,  but  soon  reappearing  in  the 
narrow  circumference  of  the  dying  light  of  the  embers,  proffered  his 
hand  to  the  impatient  questioner — "  Be  pleased,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to 
accept  the  hand  of  poor  Ralph,  in  token  of  his  forgiveness  for  your 
causing  the  loss  of  his  other!**  "  What  means  the  mysterious  wretch?'* 
Mr.  Vaughan  eicdaimed.  "  Answer  my  question,  or  return  to  the  poor 
stranger  on  the  wreck,  if  you  be  a  man ! — Horror  of  death !  fellow," 
he  added,  shuddering — "  what  a  cold  hand  thou  hast!"  A  laugh  of 
ferocious  and  triumphing  insult  sounded  through  the  dark,  while,  to 
liis  astonishment,  Mr.  Vaughan  perceived  his  figure  moving  away,  he 
still  holding  what  he  had  believed  to  be  his  hand.  "  Wish  me  joy, 
sir!"  the  vOlain  shouted,  while  he  touched  Mr.  Vaughan  with  a  hand 
of  living  warmth! — "  wish  me  joy  of  possessing  two  hands,  once  more! 
Now  I'm  satisfied — ^now  we  are  friends  !  There  is  a  ring  on  that 
hand  ;  shew  it  to  the  fire  there,  and  see  if  you  know  it.  The  poor 
gentleman,  when  I  got  the  better  of  him,  entreated  me  to  give  that  to 
the  young  lady,  your  ward,  and  his  dying  love  and  farewell  to  you. 
But  when  he  was  dead,  it  came  into  my  mind  to  bring  you  hand  and 
all!" — The  unhappy  father  remained  like  a  statue,  speechless,  holding 
a  dead  hand — ^the  hand  of  his  long-lost  son. 

The  young  adventurer  was  returning,  in  high  hope  and  fortune,  but 
the  ship,  bound  to  a  Welsh  port,  happening  to  be  delayed  off  the  Gla- 
morgan coast,  he  determined  to  land,  prior  to  his  final  return,  perhaps 
to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the  feelings  of  his  young  mistress,  after 
so  long  an  absence — ^perhaps,  also,  wishing  to  surprise  his  father  and 
her  with  the  sudden  announcement,  when  he  should  visit  home,  to  de- 
part no  more. 

On  occasion  of  this  tragedy,  the  wretched  wrecker  lord  resigned  his 
manor  and  castle  to  the  family  of  Butler,  and  nothing  is  recorded  of 
his  after  fate.  The  ruffian  suffered  for  another  crime,  soon  after. 
The  lady  is  said  to  have  preserved  the  hand  and  ring,  for  the  i*emainder 
of  her  wasted  life,  in  a  sort  of  little  grave,  in  an  earthen  vase,  planted 
with  sweet  flowers,  as  tlie  lady  in  Boccaeio's  novel  preserved  all  she  could 
retain  of  her  lover  in  a  pot  of  basil.  Such  was  the  fearful  catastrophe 
which  the  Glamorganshire  annals  record  as  "  God*s  Revenge  against 
Wreckers." 


YOUNG  HEARTS  AND  OLD  HEARTS. 


Young  heartf  and  old  hearts 

Cannot  U?e  together — 
Warn  hearts  and  cold  hearts 

Make  bat  foul  weather. 
Young  hearts  and  old  hearts 

Are  deadly  foes — 
Young  hearts  are  Pobtby  1 

Old  hearts  are  PaosE  \ 


Young  hearts  are  freshness, 

Beauty,  and  joy — 
Young  hearts  are  jntrt  gold  / 

Old  hearts  a/£oy/ 
Old  hearts  are  sadness. 

Young  hearts  are  mirth — 
Young  hearts  are  Heaven  I 

Old  hearts  are  Earth  I 
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**  the  bitter  change 


Of  fierce  extremes.'* — Miltok. 

That  the  abuse  of  good  is  evil,  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  Eigh- 
teen centuries  have  fully  justified  the  poet  in  his  words— • 

**  Insani  sapieng  nomen  ferat,  asqans  ini^ai, 
Ultra  qaam  satis  est  yirtutem  si  petat  ipsam.** 

The  sweetest  things  will  cloy  soonest^  and  when  the  sickness  overtakes 
us,  it  is,  ton  to  one,  more  nauseous  than  the  bitter  which  the  palate 
may  at  first  have  rejected.  The  pangs  of  satiety  are  as  troublesome 
as  those  of  inanition,  nor  can  anything  be  conceived  so  excessively 
disagreeable  as  a  land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey! 

The  besetting  propensity  in  men's  minds  for  rushing  into  extremes, 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  old  complaint  The  Roman  satirist 
lamented  it  as  a  perfectly  hopeless  case,  and  we  have  a  homely  adage 
in  our  present  day,  which  beiEurs  out  the  ^*  in  vitium  ducit  culpas  fuga," 
— ~vis.9  '*  That  he  who  commences  popinjay  will  end  with  the  sloven." 
No  one  can  listen  unmoved,  to  the  piteous  disclosure  of  the  unhappy 
citizen  in  the  *^  C(mnoisseur^  whose  good  woman  had  so  violent  a 
passion  for  a  dean  home,  that  her  floors  had  never  been  dry  since  tlie 
first  hour  she  occupied  the  house. 

But  in  married  life  we  must  not  expect  to  find  consistent  examples 
of  anything — a  state,  which  they  say,  is  one  course  of  contradiction : 
for — ^to  b^in— we  have  heard  that  liie  only  intolerable  state  of  matri- 
mony, is  Uiat  of  moderation ;  that  hq>piness  is  positively  constituted 
in  extremes, — ^namely,  of  eUher  love  or  hate !  In  courtslup,  too— that 
threshold  to  the  temple-— the  anomaly  has  been  thus  defended: — "I 
hate  you,  sir,"  observed  a  certain  irritated  beauty,  on  the  importunity  of 
her  admirer.  ^'  I  love  you,  madam,"  was  his  reply ;  *'  and  as  extremes 
meet,  the  earlier  we  are  married,  the  better." 

But  no  sooner  does  a  cloud  pass  over  the  ethereal  mildness  of  the 
matrimonial  sky,  than  the  whole  afiair  is  in  this  way  explained, — 
"  Emma  is  only  too  goodJ^  Now,  as  this  too  goody  is  the  very  worst 
of  it^  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  inquire  further,  as  our  case  is  proved; 
but  if  wo  were,  it  might  appear  that  the  lady,  for  instance,  had  deemed 
it  within  her  privilege  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
husband,  and  he  considering  this,  in  more  senses  than  one,  an  infrac- 
tion, makes  his  complaint  accordingly;  upon  which  the  lady,  in  a 
positive  fury,  quotes  the  great  volume  of  her  patient  afiection,  whilst 
mamma,  in  apostrophic  sentence,  dismisses  the  appeal,  by — "  Emma, 
sweet  girl,  you  are  only  too  good !"  And  too  good,  she  really  is :  her 
sense  of  holiness,  like  tiie  atmosphere  three  miles  high,  is  so  rare,  that 
it  is  no  longer  fit  for  spiritual  respiration.  She  learns,  for  example, 
that  the  nurse  to  her  only  child  was  not  bom  in  wedlock,  on  which 
she  turns  ofi*  the  woman,  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the  infant  dies; 
and  thus  setting  up  her  own  purity  as  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  all 
possible  uneasiness,  becomes  more  insupportable  than  the  quack  who, 
having  a  remedy  only  for  the  toothadie,  maintained  that  all  other 
diseases  under  the  sun  were  but  of  little  consequence. 
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How  persuasive,  how  irresistible  is  courtesy !  It  is  that  incompar- 
able anti-attrition  which  causes  the  wheels  of  the  great  social  machine 
to  run  smoothly  on.  Nothing  grates  upon  the  ear,  and  the  whole  ope- 
ration is  soflt  as  silk.  But  if  there  be  one  offence  more  impudent  than 
another,  it  is  superabundant  civility.  Rudeness  is  nothing  to  it,-^nay, 
a  positive  afiront  is  preferable,  for  you  may  resent  that  by  a  blow, — ^and 
there  are  few  things  more  delightful  than  squaring  accounts ;  but 
this,  like  a  mob,  follows  you  as  you  fly,  and  has  the  cowardice  to  strike 
you  when  you  are  down.  Civility,  in  fact,  in  this  state  of  putrefactive 
fermentation,  makes  the  mind  positively  sick,  and  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  sensibilities  of  a  plain,  honest  man,  as  when  he  views  his  face 
in  the  meretricious  surface  of  a  **  Dedication.'* 

Frankness  is  that  pure,  bracing  dimate,  which  preserves  in  manly 
vigour  the  health  of  tiie  social  world ;  but  better  were  it  to  die  of  the 
^'maFaria"  duplicity,  than  be  braced  to  death  by  the  friend  who 
^*  always  speaks  his  mind  !**  Verily,  it  is  *'  always ;"  for  this  species 
of  expectoration  is  never  at  rest.  Unprovoked,  unasked,  it  pursues 
its  victim,  like  the  nocturnal  *'  Mohock,"  and  with  a  cannibalism,  to 
which  the  Indian  is  tame,  tears  you  with  the  fangs  of  his  honesty. 
Under  the  plea  of  surgery,  he  lays  bare  the  wounds  over  which  nature 
was  beginning  to  spread  the  filn^  promise  of  a  cure,  and  leaves  you  to 
contemplate  at  leisure  the  wonderful  physiological  grammar  of  this  new 
laceration. 

But  to  this  vice  of  rushing  into  extremes,  not  unfrequently  very 
innocent  parties  are  victimized.  The  Hon.  Harry  Fitzosbome  was 
one  of  this  class.  An  amiable  conspiracy  of  the  town  had  "  buckled 
fortune  on  his  back,  to  bear  her  burden  whether  he  would  or  no,"  and 
which,  in  (act,  had  nearly  bent  him  double.  His  case  was  that  of  over- 
abundant popularity  !  The  idolatrous  town,  like  the  people  of  Thibet^ 
liad  acknowledged,  by  some  mystic  sign,  the  Lama  ordained  for  their 
adoration,  and  Harry  fitzosbome,  like  that  most  unhappy  deity,  was 
now  passing  his  apotheotic  days  in  perpetual  enshrinement.  Familiar 
as  a  household  word  was  **  Harry  Fitzosbome"  in  the  visiting  circles 
of  courtly  London — ^the  current  coin  of  interlocutory  traffic  in  the 
public  places — the  sponsor  to  every  eccentricity  in  fashion,  and  the 
chief  actor  in  every  stirring  anecdote  that  required  a  star  for  its 
leading  character.  Fain  would  he  have  said,  *^open  to  all  parties  but 
influenced  by  none,"  but  open  was  he  to  all  and  influenced  by  all,  so 
that  he  passed  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  out  of  the 
year  in  nearly  the  same  quietude  as  the  town  of  Brentford,  in  the 
good  old  Hmesy  at  the  last  hour  of  an  election. 

Hie  moment  he  i^peared,  the  revel  was  at  the  best — ^the  night  at 
high  change.  The  buzz  of  his  name  had  long  preceded  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps,  and  the  full  sunlight  of  smiles  which  welcomed  him  out- 
shone as  well  as  outnumbered  the  waxen  army  of  tapers.  At  once 
was  he  surrounded  as  a  pedler,  who  suddenly  makes  his  appearance  in 
a  populous  village,  and  all  were  anxious  to  exchange  some  gewgaw 
''  spirituel"  with  Harry  Fitzosbome.  The  manacles  of  servitude  were 
everlastingly  about  him — ^trae,  they  were  costlier  than  gold,  and  softer 
than  the  softest  silk,  but  '*  freedom,  the  Spartan's  inheritance,  could 
never  again  be  the  portion  of  Fitzosbome.  Often  did  he  sympathize 
with  that  bel  etpriif  a  certain  French  Marquis,  who,  fatigued  with  the 
blandishments  of  court  loveliness,  sighed  for  the  favours  of  bis  house- 
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maiil.  Poor  Fitzosbome  could  never  stroll  carelessly  home  from  the 
opera — twenty  carriages  were  at  his  disposal.  Poor  Fitzosbome  could 
never  scribble  a  billet  at  Brookes's — ^he  was  surrounded,  like  a  honey- 
pot,  by  swarms.  Poor  Fitzosbome  could  take  no  refuge  in  sickness, 
for  his  gate  resounded  again  with  the  clamour  of  a  "  jour  do  f^te." 
How  many  a  roisterer,  signalized  with  the  moming's  discolourati<m 
of  the  night's  riot,  has  advertized  his  black  eye  in  the  defence  of 
Harry  Fiztosbome!  How  often  has  the  beaten  gamester  laughed 
away  the  beggary  of  his  pockets  by  protesting  it  was  all  owing  to  the 
'^  damned  lu<^  of  Harry  Fitzosbome.''  How  frequently  has  Harry 
Fitzosbome  himself,  on  witnessing  the  swa^ering  recognition  of  two 
tailors  in  the  Mall,  overheard  the  small  whisper  of  one  of  them  to  a 
stander  by — "  That  was  Harry  Fitzosbome."  How  repeatedly  has 
some  beardless  "  fanfaron*'  boasted  of  last  evening's  pottle-deep  de- 
bauch with  Harry  Fitzosbome,  when,  like  the  apprentice  in  the  "  Spec- 
iaior^  he  was  proved  to  have  drank  tea  with  his  aunt  quietiy  at  Aldgate 
on  the  night  in  question. 

Such  was  the  furnace— -the  white  heat  of  popular  applause,  in  which 
he  constantly  walked  ;  and  while  he  panted  for  the  reviving  sprinkling 
of  a  few  cool  looks,  or  the  ^^  fraicheur"  of  a  deliberate  slight,  he  might 
have  remembered  that  there  was  still  a  certain  "  vent  de  bise"  called 
malice,  which  never  lulled,  and  to  whose  howling  the  very  elevation  of 
his  position  the  more  exposed  him.  Some  relief  might  it  have  been, 
in  this  ecstatic  fever,  to  have  recalled  to  mind  the  spleen  of  that 
AUienian,  who,  on  being  asked  why  he  voted  for  the  banishment  of 
Aristides,  replied — ^'  I  know  no  harm  of  him,  but  I  was  tired  of 
heai*ing  everybody  speak  in  his  praise  T  But  such,  however,  was  the 
seeming  horoscope  of  Fitzosbome  ;  to  live  on  as  one  picked  and  chosen 
from  the  world,  and  day  by  day  acquiring,  like  Cato,  a  fame  which  he 
did  not  covet. 

What  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  been  black-balled  at  a  club, 
even  for  the  ixx>r  boon  of  a  doubtful  vote  !  How  often  has  the 
vulture  envy  gnawed  him  at  the  heart,  as  his  eyes  may  have  followed 
some  one  blessed  by  the  black  sentence  of  the  ballot !  "  Tliat  man  at 
least  can  creep  into  the  shade,"  thought  he.  How  frequently  has  he 
been  torn  wiUi  jealousy  on  observing  the  note  of  conversation  suddenly 
drop,  on  some  unlikeable  person  appearing  in  the  offing  of  the  whisper. 
— *'  That  man  at  least  can  claim  some  fraction  of  the  day  his  own !" 
sighed  he.  Never  could  Fitzosbome  extricate  himself  from  the  provoca- 
tion to  a  feast,  though  the  giver  were  the  ''  monstrous  bore"  of  the  season 
— he  always  was  c^led  on  to  fix  the  day  !  Never  could  Fitzosbome  plan 
an  escape  with  only  "Pyrrha,"  at  Richmond, — he  was  perpetually 
vorticized  with  the  planetary  sex  who  whirl  and  waltz  everlastingly 
round  the  earth !  thus  passed  his  days — each  hour  distilling  the  es- 
sential oil  of  life. 

The  following  is  the  elucidation  of  the  very  last  entry  on  his  joumal. 

Mr.  D ,  a  gcnUeman  of  irreproachable  habits  and  unblemished 

reputation,  was  at  this  time  greatly  extolled  by  the  fashionable  world 
as  an  actor.  Of  the  art  he  professed,  he  knew  about  as  much  as  a 
native  of  Otaheite  ;  but  a  general  subscription  of  fashionable  favour 
had  determined  it  othcrwii»e,  to  which  Fitzosbome  was,  as  usual,  a 
liberal  contributor.  A  play  of  Shakspearc  was  announced  for  repre- 
sentation, and  amongst  the  number  who  made  application  for  seats 
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was  Fitzosbome,  but  everj  box  had  been  engaged.  Like  a  gentleman, 
Fitzosborne  expressed  his  disi^pointment  in  few  words,  but  with  a 
sensation  not  widely  dissimilar  to  tlie  pleasurable  sensations  of  one  who 
had  suddenly  discovered  he  had  made  some  luckj  escape. 

Scarcely  had  he  retired  to  Brookes's,  having  with  difficulty  made  a 
second  escape  from  joining  a  fishing  party,  on  the  plea  that  he  never 
fished,  and  ordered  his  dinner  (the  first  prospect  of  two  hours'  repose 
he  had  had  for  many  weeks),  than  a  note  was  delivered  to  him  by 
one  of  the  servants,  which  ran  as  follows : — 

**  Sir  Robert  Singleton  presents  bis  complimeDts  to  Mr.  Fitzosborne,  and  having 
beard  of  his  nnsuccessful  application  res|)ecting  this  evcning*s  tragedy,  begs  to  say 
that  a  chair  is  reserved  for  him  in  his  priyate  box,  and  has  desired  his  carriage  to 
wait  Mr.  Fitaosbome's  pleasure." 

Unhappy  Fitzosborne !  decollated  by  a  golden  axe,  his  sentence  still 
was  death,  and  bis  pride,  of  course,  to  meet  it  like  a  man.  Stepping 
into  Sir  Kobert's  chariot  about  as  willingly  as  a  dog  turns  a  spit,  a  foot- 
man presented  him  with  another  note,  which,  during  his  drive,  by  the 
carriage  lamps  he  thus  deciphered. 

**  The  Dowager  Lady  Oldstock,  recollecting  Mr.  Fitzosbome's  attachment  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  begs  to  present  him  with  a  specimen  of  the  Amphisbeena, 
or  double-headed  serpent,  remarkable  for  moving  either  head  or  tail  foremost.  The 
creature  is  direct  fh)m  Ceylon,  but  as  Lady  Oldstock  has  already  a  specimen,  and 
the  one  in  question  appearing  somewhat  sickly,  Mr.  Fitzosborne  will  feel  much 
interest  in  watching  the  progress  of  its  returning  vigour.  Lady  O.  regrets  to  add 
that  the  Norway  rat  died  of  a  severe  cough  on  Tuesday  last." 

Enclosed  was  the  following : — 

"  Dear  Fitz., — As  my  mother  tells  me  she  is  writioff  to  you  on  some  confidential 
matters,  I  just  beg  to  say,  under  cover,  that  the  **  Maria^  is  now  lying  at  Gravesend. 
Weather  serving,  I  have  fixed  the  trip  for  Thursday,  but  will  positively  not  weigh 
anchor  till  I  get  you  safelv  on  board.  I  found,  this  morning,  four  or  five  letters 
waiting  for  you  at  the  club,  but  fearing  you  might  plead  them,  as  usual,  for  your 
absence,  I  have  put  them  in  my  pocket — you  can  read  them  at  sea.  Will  write 
again,  interim.  Yours,  my  dear  fellow,  Oldstock." 

**  Alas  r'  thought  Fitzosborne — '^  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  wretch, 
who,  having  endured  torture  in  various  slmpes,  was  at  length  sentenced, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  to  answer  to  the  challenge  of  a  sentinel 
every  half  hour,  that  he  might  never  obtain  a  temporary  oblivion  to  his 
woes — ^and  him  I  shall  live  to  envy." 

Amongst  the  great  variety  of  forms  under  which  this  nimiety  dis- 
plays itself,  there  is  one  to  which  most  metroi)olitanists  (for  it  is 
generated  chiefly  in  great  cities)  will  at  once  plead  painful  endurance. 
Like  tlie  "  distemper"  in  the  meaner  animal  creation,  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  persons  who  lead  London  lives,  for  some  ill-starred  {tortion 
tliereof  to  be  cast  under  the  dominion  oi*  a  certain  i>cripatetlc  ap- 
parition, who  besets  his  path — ^marslials  him  the  way  he  is  ^oing — 
— mom  by  morn — ^noon  by  noon — night  by  night — continually,  un- 
erringly, implacably !  You  leave  him  the  last  person  on  the  midnight 
clinkers  as  you  raise  the  knocker  on  your  gate,  and  on  the  rising  of 
the  morrow's  sun,  you  throw  o|)en  your  shutters  to  gaze  on  tliis  same 
horror,  tlie  first  object  of  the  day. 

Scarcely  midway  of  the  flrst  street  you  cnt*T,  than  you  ncrvoii.sly 
descry  your  tormentor  in  advance.     AVith  a  dexterity  worthy  a  tac- 
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tician  in  the  field,  you  avoid  an  abrupt  onset,  by  turning  at  right 
angles  from  the  pavement  into  some  obscurer  thoroughfare — ^Apple- 
tree  Yard,  for  instance,  or  Black-horse  Passage— on  which  you  have 
scarcely  congratulated  yourself,  when  for  some  purpose  deeply  hidden 
in  the  councils  of  your  stars — ^there— there — ipsissinuis — ^that  most 
identical  of  beings,  at  the  extremity  of  that  very  Black-horse  Yard, 
into  which  you  had  flown  for  refuge  !     Scarcely  have  you  entered  the 
great  Egyptian  Hall,  to    contemplate  the  wonderftd   in    the  vast 
Leviathan,  than  the  Uving  Mammoth  stares  you  in  the  face.     Your 
grievance  you  are  in  the  act  of  relating  to  some  sympathizing  fiiend, 
during  a  pause  in  the  music  of  "  Ads  and  Galatea,**  when  at  this  very 
moment  of  your  outpourings,  your  eyes  glance  upon  the  awful  *^  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  **  of  the  contiguous  box.     You  hurry  into  the 
"Topaz,**  at  London-bridge,  just  in  time  to  join  your  expecting 
comnides  at  Blackwall,  when  you  are  within  an  ace  of  a  collision  with 
this   breathing  figure-head,  which  had  wandered  abaft  the  funneL 
He  pursues  you — he  arrests  you — ^he  encircles  you  ! 

To  exchange  a  word,  or  to  have  heard  the  faintest  of  his  tone,  is 
denied,  for  tlus  would  have  been  in  some  measure  to  break  the  horrid 
speU,  and  admit  the  being  to  those  humanities  which  would  traverse 
much  of  the  besetting  awe.  Sensible  to  sight  alone,  his  commission  is 
to  cross  your  path  until  the  time  be  ripe,  and,  like  Ariel,  he  is  again 
set  free. 

The  inimitable  Mathews,  in  his  sketch  of  the  first  rush  of  the 
English  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1814,  thus  describes  the  impulse  of  our 
countrymen :r — "Champagne  for  breakfast — Champagne  for  dinner — 
Champagne  for  bed  —  Champagne  for  getting  up  again!"  —  nor  less 
amusing,  perhi^s,  was  the  sentiment  of  my  fdrer  friend  Louisa,  who 
once  exclaimed — "What  if  all  life  were  made  up  of  the  last  scenes  in 
comedies!"  "  Alas  !"  replied  I,  "  I  fear  that,  like  the  Indians  who  had 
parted  with  their  gold  in  exchange  for  glass  beads,  you  would  live  to 
find  yourself  deceived !" 

Further,  on  this  inquiry  into  extremes,  there  is  a  story  told  of 
L'Abbadie,  who  enjoined  on  his  religious  devotees  the  duty  of  the 
exiremesi  passible  ahstraetUm  from  worldly  matters;  and  having 
drawn  near  to  one  of  the  disciples,  an  exirtmefy  pretty  woman,  he 
passed  his  arm  about  her  girdle,  and  imprinted  on  her  face  a  most 
unequivocal  kiss  ;  on  which  the  lady  thought  proper  to  express  her- 
self in  the  words  of  anger.  "  I  perceive,  child,"  (said  the  priest  to 
her,  with  a  devout  air,)  you  are  still  very  far  from  perfection;  had  you 
been  abstracted  as  our  order  requires,  you  had  been  patient  under  my 
advance.  My  design  was  to  try  the  extent  of  your  godliness.  On 
another  occasion,  I  trust  you  will  behave  as  may  become  the  holy !" 

It  was  a  fact  well-accredited  in  the  court  of  Versailles,  that 
Madame  de  Montespan,  during  the  long  period  in  which  she  was  the 
French  king's  mistress,  was  so  exiremdy  rigid  in  her  religious  observ- 
ances, that  lest  she  should  violate  the  austerity  of  fasting,  her  bread, 
during  Lent,  was  most  accurately  weighed  in  a  balance,  so  that  it 
turned  not  in  the  value  of  a  hfur— «n  act  of  discipline  which  incon- 
.  testably  proved  she  hod  saved  all  her  scruples  for  religion!  and  that  to 
be  weighed  in#  the  balance  and  found  wanting^  was  here  a  virtue. 
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«  Enfin,  tout  est  conna !" — Voltaibe. 

Thk  enjoyment  of  a  joke  is  a  pleasure  as  old  as  creation ;  it  has 
belonged  to  all  countries,  and  been  prevalent  in  all  times.  The  sages 
of  the  East  and  the  wags  of  the  West  have  alike  indulged  in  it,  and 
we  find  it  recorded  as  well  on  the  pages  of  the  Hitopaddsa  as  on  those 
of  the  facetious  Joe  Miller. 

But  joking — ^whether  practical  or  otherwise-^has  hitherto  been  an 
amusement  in  which  all  ^e  world  were  free  to  share ;  when  once  it 
was  perpetrated  it  became  common  property,— indeed,  it  was  meant  to 
be  so  in  the  very  act  of  commission.  It  was  reserved  for  Slyman 
Jolly — the  subject  of  this  memoir — to  reverse  the  ordinaiy  rules  of 
joking;  his  practice  through  life  was  ''to /oAe  by  stealth;  it  would 
have  been  the  death  of  him  to  have  **  found  it  fame!" 

While  yet  a  schoolboy  this  propensity  developed  itself.  Of  a  dis- 
position by  no  means  uncheerful,  and  with  an  eye  of  quick  intelligence, 
his  features  usually  wore  an  air  of  gravity,  and  his  habits  were 
taciturn  ;  it  was  rarely,  indeed,  that  he  indulged  in  the  open  mirth  of 
his  boisterous  playmates  ;  but  whoever  watched  him  when  alone,  or 
suddenly  broke  in  upon  his  solitude,  would  find  him  then  giving  way 
to  fits  of  uncontrolled  laughter,  as  if  the  invisible  world,  with  which  he 
appeared  to  commune,  were  filled,  not  only  with  spirits,  but  choice 
ones,  whose  jests  and  witticisms  were  ever  ringing  in  his  ears.  At 
the  sight  of  a  stranger,  his  expanded  cheeks  would  contract ;  his 
mouth  pucker  up  with  an  expression  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  an  air 
of  embarrassment  spread  itsdf  over  his  countenance,  as  if,  like  Cassius, 
he  scorned  himself  at  being  moved  to  smile  at  anything ;  but  the 
moment  the  intruder's  back  .was  turned,  the  floodgates  of  his  mirth 
were  again  unlocked,  and  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  silent  merriment. 

It  was  his  delight,  unknown  to  any  one,  to  steal  quietly  into  the 
dormitory,  and,  selecting  a  room  in  which  he  did  not  sleep  himself-^ 
so  that  hie  could  have  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  the 
joke — ^to  make  an  apple-pie  bed  for  one,  or  cut  up  a  dothes-brush 
very  carefully,  and  strew  it  over  the  sheets  of  another;  he  would  slilj 
tie  an  inkstand  to  a  neighbour's  buttonhole  a  few  moments  before 
school  broke  up,  and  be  the  first  in  the  playground  to  indulge  liis 
fancy  with  the  thought  of  what  had  happened  in  his  absence.  To  wait 
for  Uie  fruition  of  a  joke,  was  never  the  purpose  at  which  he  aimed ; 
he  laid  Ills  plans— prepared  his  meshes—lured  his  victim  into  the  toils, 
and  then,  at  the  very  moment  of  projection,  disappeared  at  once  from 
the  scene,  unconscious  of  the  result  of  his  schemes.  Ue  gained  at 
least  <me  point  by  this  practice,  he  was  never  conscious  of  failure ;  for 
with  him,  every  enterprise  was  crowned  with  success.  lie  never  in- 
quired the  fate  of  any  of  his  projects,  but  was  content  with  having 
devised  them ;  imagination  filled  up  the  rest.  His  dearest  moments 
were  those  when,  having  conceived  a  happy  thought,  he  was  able  to 
carry  it  into  execution  without  any  sharer  in  its  accomplishment;  and 
the  more  secret  tlie  joke,  the  higher  did  he  rate  its  merit 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  put  on  record  the  acts  of  one  who  tluis 
worked,  like  a  mole,  in  the  dark ;  and  had  there  not  been,  moments 
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when  he  revealed  his  jokes  to  one  or  two  besides  himself,  the  course  of 
his  life  would  have  been  purely  conjectural ;  but,  thanks  to  that  im- 
pulsCy  whether  of  conscience  or  gaiTulity,  which  exists  in  the  hearts  of 
all  mankind,  and  prompts  them  to  make  '*  clean  bixasts"  when  over- 
ciiai'ged  with  thought,  we  are  furnished  with  some  memorial  of  his 
doings. 

It  is,  however,  owing  chiefly  to  a  diary  which  he  left  behind  him, 
that  wo  liave  been  enabled  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery. 
Tlius,  for  instance,  on  tlie  3rd  of  May,  18 ,  we  find  it  written : — 

**  Capital  joke  to-day.  Observed  three  or  four  old  ncwspajKrs 
lying  about.  Was  thinking  what  I  should  do  with  them ;  it  struck 
me  that  I  would  send  them  to  friends  in  the  country ;  accordingly 
addressed  them  as  follows,  and  put  them  in  the  post-office  myself: — 

"  No.  1.  Shovelbuck  Shakerley,  Esq., 

Grindlestump  Park,  near  Wagbury, 

Shropshire. 

<<  No.  2.     Right  Hon.  Sir  Tunothy  Buckindale  Bowles,  Bart, 

Gadbury  Hall,  near  Timmington, 

Suffolk. 

"  No,  3.  Gamwell  Groutage,  Esq., 

care  of  Buzwell  Phelps,  Esq., 

Frimkin  House,  Pugsley, 
Berks. 

''  No.  4.  Lieut.-Col.  James  Maxwell  Barkinstern, 

68th  Light  Dragoons,  Melville  Barracks, 
Co.  Fife,  N.  B. 

'<  Wliat  makes  this  such  capital  fun  is,  that  there  are  no  such 
persons  and  no  such  plctceSy  as  far  as  I  know  !  How  the  post-office 
clerks  will  be  bothered — ^what  a  rage  they  will  all  be  in,  and  how  they 
will  abuse  each  other  for  not  knowing  where  to  send  them !  And 
when  they  get  into  Shropshire,  and  Suffolk,  and  Berks,  and  Fife,  what 
work  for  the  postmasters !  Mem. — Shall  play  off  this"  joke  very  often. 
Must  not  let  the  letter-carriers  escape.  Shall  get  a  new  stock  of  en- 
velopes, (sixi^ence  a  hundred— can  do  it  cheap,)  and  write  vyrong 
names  to  real  addresses.  That  wUl  puzzle  them.  Whfle  I  think  of 
it,  here  goes  for  one : — 

"  Oliver  Martindtde  Smith,  Esq. 
14,  John  Street. 

"  Now,  as  there  are  about  thirty  *  John'  Streets  in  London,  and  I 
have  specified  none,  this  must  tell  famously.  *  Not  known  John  Street, 
Adelphi — try  Edgeware  Road.'  *  Not  known  there — ^try  Clerkenwell;' 
and  so  on  all  through  the  town.  My  name  is  not  Smith,  so  /  shall 
never  hear  of  it. 

"  Friday^  May  6t/i. — Took  a  walk  in  the  Park— couldn't  help 
laughing  to  myself,  as  I  saw  the  postman  moving  along  so  briskly. 
Very  likely  they  are  carrying  Mr.  Smith's  letter  about.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne rode  past.  A  good  idea !  I  will  ask  him  to  dinner — ^not  with 
me  though.  Called  at  Gray's,  in  Piccadilly,  and  bought  some  blank 
invitations ;  filled  one  up :  '  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Chesterfield 
request  the  honour  of  Viscount  Melbourne's  company  to  dinner  on 
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Mondajy  May  25th.'  While  I  was  about  it,  thought  I  might  as  well 
finish  off  the  whole  of  the  two  dozen  cards,  so  completed  them  from 
yesterday's  presentation  list  at  tlie  drawing-room;  sure  to  succeed 
that  way,  as  they  are  aU  in  town.  The  invitations  frotn  as  well  as  to 
different  persons,  or  else  the  hoax  would  be  too  palpable— now  it  will 
look  like  accident.  Paid  a  servant  out  of  place  to  deliver  the  letters. 
Not  a  bad  joke !     I  wonder  if  any  of  them  will  go ! 

"  Oct.  Wth, — Rather  a  dull  week — ^nothing  stirring.  Called  on  my 
friend  Mrs.  Montague;  saw  three  or  four  cards  lying  on  the  hall-table, 
put  them  in  my  pocket ;  when  I  came  out,  examined  them,  found  that 
three  bore  the  names  and  addresses  o{  gefitlemen  only.  Looked  in  the 
Court  Guide  for  some  names  in  Harley  Street ;  walked  there  and  left 
those  cards  at  different  houses.  Quite  certain  none  of  the  parties  know 
each  other.     A  different  set  entirely. 

'*  Oct  27th. — I  owe  Perkins,  the  tailor,  a  grudge :  he  harassed  me 
dreadfully ybr  years,  before  I  settled  his  account.     A  friend  of  mine 

shewed  me  an  impression  of  the  seal  of  Count  Z y  the  ambassador 

just  arrived  from  the  Brazils.  Asked  liim  to  give  it  me,  for  my  col* 
lection,  he  did  so.  This  will  do  for  Perkins !  Went  home,  and  wrote 
in  a  foreign  hand  to  the  said  Perkins,  in  the  name  of  the  private 
secretary  of  the  ambassador.  Told  him  that  he  had  been  recommended 
to  his  Excellency  as  famous  for  making  dress  liveries ;  that  the  am-> 
bassador  was  a  very  early  man,  and  could  not  see  him  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  to  come,  therefore,  on  Monday,  before  that 
hour,  and  bring  patterns  of  various  kinds.  Put  this  in  an  envelope, 
and  fixed  the  seal  on  with  gum  very  neatly ;  sent  it  to  the  post  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  order  during  Sunday ;  hope  it  didn't  disturb  his 
devotions ! 

"  Monday,  30£/f . — Woke  early,  and  got  out  of  bed  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  morning  it  was ;  cold,  wet,  and  foggy.  Clock  struck  six  ;  tliought 
of  Perkins — ^nice  walk  from  Cliaring  Cross  to  the  top  of  Baker  Street—^ 
wisli  him  joy  of  it ;  went  to  bed  again,  and  laughed  till  I  fell  asleep. 
Nine  o'clock:  got  up  and  dressed;  cut  myself  shaving,  thinking  of 
Perkins — ^he  must  have  got  back  by  this  time,  patterns  and  all.  Hope 
the  ambassador  is  an  irascible  man — ^know  (to  my  cost)  that  Perkins 
IS  a  persevering  one — perhaps  they  caned  him,  and  turned  him  out  of 
doors.  Suppose  the  ambassador  did  want  liveries,  and  actually  gave 
him  an  order !  Tliat  would  be  a  joke!  Shan't  go  near  Perkins's  shop 
for  a  month,  lest  I  should  put  him  in  mind  of  me.  Amused  myself 
reading  Akenside's  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination.' 

"  Nov.  4th. — Must  go  down  to  Southampton  to-morrow ;  went, 
therefore,  to  the  Bolt-in-Tun,  and  took  two  insides  for  Hastings,  on 
condition  that  they  would  taJce  up  in  Welbeck  Street,  on  account  of 
tlie  luggage.  J  live  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's.  Mem. — Paid  £l 
to  secure  the  places — rather  an  expensive  joke.  Told  them  to  call  at 
No.  28,  name  of  Shaw — *  General  Shaw.'  Sure  to  go— sure  to  be 
behind  time— sure  to  annoy  somebody. 

"  Nfw.  5th. — Started  by  the  Red  Rover  for  Southampton :  asked 
Peer  (the  coachman)  tcko  drove  the  Old  White  Hastings  ?  He  said 
it  was  Tomkins's  day  down.  Wished  Tomkins  joy  of  his  load.  Took 
out  my  luindkerchief,  and  had  a  good  quiet  laugh  under  it,  while  I  was 
blowing  my  nose.     About  five  miles  from  Farnham,  saw  a  fine  house 
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a  u.  laia,  aometa,  aaru^  ut  t 
M^ed  book  to  die  woiid  t  >nd  it  was  only  those  wbo  wau^ed  his 
naiTOwljr  wiw  ooold  hj  anj  duooe  atrive  at  Ae  motiTea  of  bi«  acticnf. 
lie  WM  liborui^ited,  and,  tbi:refbre,  did  not  alwqra  escape  dctniian  ; 
aad,  aomettmea,  wheti  be  baa  been  aeen  aniiUi^  in  Ifae  street— fsrliTelf, 
and  M  he  ttwuigln,  io  aecret— hia  movemeiita  have  been  obaerred,  and 
the  reaolt  Mccrtained.  Tlina,  he  baa  beeo  tneed  into  baK-a-iinrpn 
fbopa  Moccewively :  a  hoaiei'a — a  aaddler'a— •  etatioDer'a — a  wine- 
merdutnt'a,  and  lua  giren  large  ordoa,  with  particnlar  directiana  to 
bring  reoeipt  atampa  tor  p^raeat  oa  deliveij ;  has  given  names  and 
addraaes  at  LoodoD,  and,  perii^M,  left  toim  the  same  daj  for  Ibe 
CoDtineat,  ao  that  he  ootdd  not  leom  the  oonsequenoes  of  his  "  joke," 
even  from  the  monitorjr  advertiaementa  of  the  rictints. 

Cliaritj  liaa  the  prescriptiTe  privilege  of  covering  a  mnltitode  of 
aim,  but  it  ia  a  queation  if  the  cluuity  of  Slyman  JoUj  will  ever  stand 
him  in  mucli  Bt«ad.  lie  generally  gave  his  abns  in  the  dark — and  for 
the  best  reason  in  tbo  world — the  coin  he  bo  ireely  bestowed,  was 
alwa/s  counterfeit.  IIo  would  listen  to  the  usual  deplorable  ttUe  of 
"  twelve  small  babbies,"  with  an  air  of  extreme  coounieenUioii — 
would  take  out  his  purse— paoso — ^ipear  to  reflect — then  hastiljr 
withdrawing  a  glittering  piece,  would  press  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
supplicant,  and  amidst  a  sliower  of  "  May-thc-Lord-spare-yoor- 
Ilonuum,"  wouM  liurryawaywithirrq>ressiblcglcc,lcanng  the  suddenly 
onridiud  beggar  the  happy  owner  of  a  lackered  counter,  whose  obverse, 
instead  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  bore  the  image  of  a  crowned 
figure  ndina  post-haste  to  the  dcviL  On  the  some  principle  of  having 
a  joke— coHto  r/ui  couU — he  would  distribute  the  copper  coin  of  ono 
country,  among  the  poor  of  another  >  would  take  pl^ty  of  halfpence 
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with  him  to  the  Continent,  and  jreserve  his  kreutzers  and  sous  for  his 
home  excursions. 

Counterfeits  of  all  kinds  were  his  delight,  for  besides  the'  frequent 
allusion  to  them  in  his  memoranda,  an  endless  varietj  was  found 
amongst  his  effects  after  his  decease— apparently  his  regular  stock-in* 
trade  for  solitary  joking — ^wooden  nutmegs,  alabaster  sugar,  imitation 
cigars,  flash  notes,  packets  carefuUj  sealed  with  black  wax,  and  labelled 
**  immediate  and  important,"  which,  when  opened,  consisted  of  blank 
paper;  bottles  regularly chidked  and  cobwebbed  to  simulate  port  wine, 
and  containing  only  blacking  and  water ;  bijou  volumes  prettily  bound, 
with  all  the  leaves  glued  together ;  and  a  vast  assortment  of  stuffed 
and  painted  objects,  intended  as  presents,  some  ready  packed  like 
game  in  baskets,  and  others  only  in  course  of  preparation. 

His  will,  too— purporting  to  be  '*  his  last  act  and  deed," — ^was  a 
counterfeit ;  for  in  its  voluminous  sheets  he  bequeathed  property  of 
all  kinds  to  persons  as  apocryphal  as  the  bequests  themselves,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  mystified  exteutors.  One  codicil,  however, 
was  sincere :  he  left  twenty  guineas  for  the  purchase  and  erection  of 
a  marble  tablet  over  the  spot  where  he  lies  buried,  whereon  was  to  be 
engraved  the  following  inscription  :*- 

<*  Near  this  spot 


Bltiuh  Joixt,  Esq^ 

of  Hoazby,  in  the  oountv  of  Hanti^ 

who  was  killed  by  a  fiJl  from  his  hone,  m  the  126Ui  year  of  his  age, 

while  foliowiog  her  Migetty's  bockhoonds  in  Windsor  Great  Park, 

September  3l8t,  1S41. 

*  The  e?il  that  men  do  liTes  after  them/^SiUKfiPBnx.*' 

Unless  the  ghost  of  Slyman  Jolly  be  permitted  specially  to  revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  we  fear  he  will  never  Icam  the  success  of 
his  kist  and  most  solitary  loke. 


CONSUMPTION. 

BT  TBS  HON.  JUUA  AVQVnk  MATNAai). 

tNSAfiATB  mhier,  thy  lenstlen  power 
DeWes  in  the  heading  chest,  till  every  breath 
Feels  the  dread  pressure  of  approaching  death ! 
Alas  I  thou*rt  an  hereditary  dower, 

Planting  thy  seedlings  as  the  sommer  flower ; 
And  sore  thy  rose,  thoagh  oanker*d«  blossometh 
More  bright  than  those  which  e*erm  natural  wreath 
Adom'd  in  Paradise  the  k>Teliest  bower. 

Thy  latal  flush  but  brightens  cheek  and  eye, 
And  o*er  each  feature  throws  an  angel  hue, 
Till  Beauty  would  persuade  us  Health  is  nigh ; 

Thus  cheating  all  except  the  wiser  few 
Who  scan  the  truth  beneath  thy  deep*ning  dye, 
And  shodder  as  they  bid  all  hope  adieu. 


inftncj,  bovhood,  youth,  and  manhood — was  characteriwd  by  its  own  peculiar 
w<mden  of  feeling  and  invention.  When  he  wns  in  Kngland,  at  eight  ycaix 
old,  hi«  acguiretnents  in  music  were  described  as  those  of  a  man  of  forty  ;  and 
it  nuy  be  interesting  to  calculate  in  this  ratio  his  age  nt  the  time  that  he  died 
in  Vienna,  in  1791,  nominally,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoninjf,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  The  true  medium  throagh  which  to  contemplate  this  won- 
derful being,  will  be  found  in  the  art  of  music  itaelf^its  variety,  compleiity, 
and  depth.  In  illustration  of  the  endless  subdivisions  of  composition,  Irt  us 
merely  take  the  minor  department  of  Marches,  wjiich  it  ia  instantly  perceived, 
comprises  the  military,  the  priestly,  tha  nuptiu,  the  funeral,  &c. ;  and  thus 
tracing  through  church,  theatre,  and  chamber,  every  model  and  form  of  music, 
from  the  eyinphony  to  the  cradle  song,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  true 
sphere  of  Mozart's  labours  and  of  his  gloiy.  More  than  eight  hundred 
iMiinpositionn,  many  of  them  thick  folios,  attest  his  activity,  versatility,  inven- 
tion, and  judgment. 

nut  practical  music,  alone  Irequcntl;  the  work  of  a  life,  went  in  him  in  nn 
extraordinary  manner  hand-in-liand  with  composition.  Nor  was  this  all ; — 
this  great  pianist,  organist,  and  master  of  improvisation,  who  silenced  every 
attempt  at  competition,  was  singularly  accomplished,  apart  from  music  :  as  an 
actor,  dancer,  billiard-plnyer,  versifier,  and  limner,  he  contributed  to  the  plea- 
sure of  social  life,  and  bestowed  that  sympathy  on  olhpts  which  he  did  not 
find  himself — for  in  his  art  he  lived  alone — and  most  of  his  genial  works  ap- 
peared under  the  fiend- pressing  extrcmitj'  of  penury. 

Ilis  life  may  be,  not  fiinbisticallv,  divided  into  ionr  epochs.  First,  IJiat  of 
infiincy,  from  1762  to  1766.  Let  us  picture  to  nnrselves  baby  fingers  wander- 
ing over  correct  and  symmetrical  basses,  self- in  vented,  uid  we  shall  cftslly  un- 
derstand how  the  music  of  this  child,  at  the  courts  of  Itavaria,  Austria,  l-'rnnco, 
England,  and  Holland,  triumphed  over  slate  forms,  winning  nil  hcnrtii,  and 
many  an  imperial  salute,  in  which  the  queen  or  princess  forgot  herself  in  the 
woman.  The  diBplays  of  the  infant  Moznrt  were  made  on  the  harpsichord,  tlie 
ol^an,  and  violin  ;  he  sung,  played,  and  composed  extempore,  played  and  tran- 
sposed at  sight,  accompanied  from  score,  improvis(>d  on  a  given  bass,  and  an- 
swered every  challenge.  MicliacI  Hnydn,  Jomclli,  Wagenaeil,  John  Chriatiim 
Bach,  &c.,  wen  cotDpeteut  witnesses  of  fbots  in  which  any  one  failure  would 
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.  .ord  vfta  not  in  accordance  with  her  wishes,  so  that  she  appeared  some- 

•^^^Sjy  And  discontented.    Some  days  after  she  had  made  tne  communica- 

>  her  hushand,  she  was  missing  at  dinner.    The  miller  immediately  made 

us  of  the  family,  and  learned  from  his  eldest  hoy,  that  his  mother  had,  a 

*   »ars  before,  with  the  youngest,  a  suckling,  in  her  arms,  gone  up  the  path 

**^  castle.    He  immediately  recollected  his  conversation  with  his  wife, 

-  'rbt  of  her  troubled  deportment  since,  and  quickly  ascended  the  mountain 

■f*^U.  her. 

•'he  miller  had  scarcely  entered  the  ruins,  when  he  heard  the  whimpering 
•r>e  of  lu8  little  one.     He  followed  the  sound,  and  in  one  of  the  towers  found 
*  wife  lying  lifeless  on  the  ground,  and  the  crying  child  near  her.    Much 
woeked^  ne  snatched  her  up  with  the  child,  still  felt  signs  of  life  in  her,  and, 
•sdf  clnigging  her,  half  carrying  her,  took  her  down  to  the  mill. 
tkmie  hours  passed  before  the  miller's  wife  recovered  her  consciousness,  and 
mfUy  in  a  weak  voice,  she  told  her  husband  as  follows : — Every  day  since  he 
»mk  ferbidden  her  to  think  of  the  voice,  she  had  heard  it  whispering,  about 
«*fon — ^  Dame,  come  to  the  castle,  and  take  the  treasure,  that  I  may  be  re- 
.^•asiecL*'     On  this  day,  the  same  had  been  repeated,  and  she  had  been  resolute 
Aiotig;li  to  ascend  the  path  with  the  child,  the  voice  accompanying  her,  and 
whispering  to  her  by  tne  way  that  she  should  be  of  good  courage,  and  take  tibe 
measure,  and  that  no  harm  would  befal  her,  only  she  must  not  speak  a  single 
word,  whatever  she  might  hear  or  see.    The  treasure,  according  to  the  voice, 
W9A  in  a  chest,  in  the  round  tower ;  and  every  day,  at  noon,  she  might  take  as 
inQdi  as  she  pleased.    Accompanied  by  this  whispering,  she  at  last  reached 
the  ruins,  and  her  mind  became  lighter  and  more  resolute  at  every  step.    She 
entered  the  tower,  saw  the  iron  chest  and  the  key,  opened  it  immediately,  and 
perceived  the  ^Iden  mammon.    Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard,  like  that  of  her 
eldest  son,  crymg — '*  Mother,  mother  I*'    Annoyed  at  being  interrupted,  the 
good  wife  exclaimed,  sharply — "  What*s  the  matter  ?**      Then  the    walls 
trembled,  the  wind  raged,  and  the  chest  sunk  with  a  frightful  crash,  while  a 
voice  sounded  awfully  from  the  vault — ^'  Alas !  how  many  ages  must  pass  be- 
fore I  shall  bo  released  1**    Upon  this  she  fell  senseless,  with  the  child. 

This  was  the  woman's  narrative ;  and  whether  her  fright  was  occasioned  by 
fancy  or  any  natural  cause,  she  became  sick,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  a 
physician  who  had  been  called  in  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  save  her.  The 
tniiler  himself  told  the  adventure,  in  the  year  1814,  to  a  traveller  on  the 
Rhine. 

II.   THE  GLOWING   COALS   AT   LOBCH. 
(TrodUUmai  on  the  Rhine.) 

At  LoTch,  the  well-known  town  on  the  Rhine,  the  following  took  place, 
about  fifty  years  ago.  The  nuud-servant  at  a  mill  contiguous  to  the  town- wall, 
awoke,  as  she  thought,  pretty  early  one  morning,  and  as  it  was  ahready  very 
light,  hastened  to  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen,  from  the  kitchen  window,  she 
saw  a  heap  of  burning  coals  under  the  gate.  She  hurried  out,  that  with  tiiese 
coik  she  might  light  her  fire  more  speedOy.  She  perceived  that  there  were  several 
strange  men  lying  round  the  fire ;  out  without  asking  any  questions,  she  took  a 
whole  shovelml  of  the  coals,  which  she  had  no  sooner  shaken  upon  the  hearth 
than  they  were  extinguished.  She  ran  out  a  second  time,  and  again  brought 
in  a  shovelful  of  coals,  though  with  no  better  success.  When,  in  an  ill-humour, 
she  went,  for  the  third  time,  to  the  glimmering  heiqp,  one  of  the  men  said — 
**  Listen — this  time  is  the  last  1**  At  this,  an  unsoeakable  horror  took  pos- 
session of  the  girl— she  could  hardly  reach  her  nome ;  and,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  she  flung  upon  the  hearth  the  coals,  which  again  went  out  The 
steeple  clock  then  struck,  with  a  moaning  sound,  twelve  at  midnight,  and  the 
brignt  coal  fire  vanished  under  the  gpate,  while  the  girl,  trembling,  wrap{>ed  her- 
self up  in  bed,  and  expected  her  last  hour.  The  miller,  when  he  came  into  the 
kitchen  on  the  following  morning,  was  astonished  at  finding  his  hearth  covered 
with  gold  pieces,  and,  delighted  with  his  treasure,  built  himself,  at  Lorch,  a 
new  house,  which  Is  still  standing  there. 
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HI.    THE   MTIIITE   HORSEWOMAN.  ^ 

The  people  have  many  traditions  respecting  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  castle  of 
Bojnebur^,  which  belongs  to  the  very  ancient  family  of  the  name,  and  which 
lies  on  the  borders  of  Hesse  and  ThUrlngen,  where  the  rood  leads  from  Cassel 
to  Leipzig.  Many  can  be  learned  only  piecemeal,  others  are  distorted,  but  the 
pith  of  them  b  often  to  be  found  in  its  genuine  state.  The  following  are  oil 
taken  firom  oral  tradition  : — 

A  beautiful  virgin,  clad  in  white,  rides  upon  a  white  palfrey  every  night  of 
a  full  moon,  from  the  interior  of  the  castle  to  the  wide  plain,  which  extends  in 
front  of  it,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountiun ;  there,  in  a  certain  spot,  grows  a 
beautiful  white  lily  with  a  purple  cup.  When  the  maiden  has  reached  this, 
she  descends  from  her  horse,  breaks  off  the  flower,  and  again  mounting  her 
palfrey,  hurries  away,  as  swift  as  the  wind,  to  the  walls,  where  she  vanisl^es 
amid  the  gloom  of  the  extensive  ruins.  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  meet  the 
maiden  on  her  return,  and  is  also  of  a  pure  heart,  may  venture  to  cry  to  her — 
"  Give  me  the  flower  !**  This  wish  will  be  eranted,  the  gates  will  be  opened 
to  long  passages  leading  under  the  castle  and  the  whole  mountain,  and  he  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find  as  many  treasures  as  will  make  him  the  richest  of 
mortals.  The  maiden  has  often  been  seen  with  the  lily  in  her  hand,  bat  none 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it. 

Treasure-seekers  have  often  rummaged  the  vaults  of  the  castle,  and  by 
chance  they  have  discovered  subterraneous  passages,  which  lead  under  the 
mountain  in  different  directions.  In  many  places  the  nound,  if  you  tread 
luurd  upon  it,  sounds  hollow,  and  it  is  a  &ct  tliat,  during  the  thirty  years*  war, 
the  innabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  such  as  Eschwege,  ^ndra,  &c., 
brought  valuables  here  for  security ;  out  the  seekers  were  never  rewarded  with 
anything  of  importance.  By  this  constant  rummaging,  both  vaults  and  pas- 
sages have  fallen  in,  and  the  search  has  ceased ;  but  still  the  maiden  rides  in 
the  full  moon  over  the  mountain  plain  with  the  wonderful  flower. 

IV.   THE   BEQUEST   TO   THE   POOR. 

On  the  mountain  which  bears  the  ruins  of  the  Bojrneburg  stood  an  oak  of 
a  thousand  years,  beneath  which,  on  a  sultry  summer*s  day,  slumbered  the 
only  daughter  of  a  knight  of  Boyneburg.  A  fearful  storm  gathered  and 
poured  down  in  torrents,  and  shone  upon  by  the  lightning  and  roused  by  the 
peals  of  thunder,  tlie  lady  awoke.  She  had  scarcely  advanced  a  few  steps,  to 
nasten  through  the  storm  to  the  sheltering  castle,  when  &  flash  struck  the  tree, 
and  she  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  Thus  was  she  found,  after  the  storm  had 
ceased  raging,  and  she  was  carried  for  dead  into  the  castle.  At  last,  however, 
she  revived  in  the  arms  of  her  anxious  father,  who,  grateful  that  his  daughter 
was  restored  to  him,  granted  a  donation  to  the  poor  charged  upon  the  viUages 
on  his  estate.  Every  Maunday  Thursday,  the  chaplain  of  Castle  Boyneburg 
was  to  hold  a  thanksgiving  on  the  site  of  the  cleft  oak,  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  lady,  and  bread  made  out  of  twelve  bushels  of  com  and  the  flesh  of  a 
single  hog  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  that  they  also  mig^t  thank 
God  for  we  restoration  of  their  lord*s  daughter.  She  took  the  veil,  and  to  the 
present  day  the  gift  is  faithfully  bestowed ;  the  pastor  at  Datterode,  who  takes 
the  revenues  of  the  chaplaincy  of  Castle  Boyneburg,  holding  the  discourse. 
In  the  four-and-twenty  villages  belonging  to  the  castle  there  is  no  poor  person 
who  would  miss  going  there ;  and  however  the  bread  and  meat  may  be  aimin- 
ished  by  the  multitude,  still  a  blessing  throughout  the  whole  year  seems  to  rest 
on  him  who  participate  in  the  gift. 

Once  it  happened,  that  on  account  of  the  heavy  snow  on  Maunday  Thursday, 
the  wagon  wnich  carried  the  bread  and  meat  could  not  ascend  the  steep 
mountain,  and  the  wagoner  was  turning  back,  when  suddenly  a  lady  clothed 
in  white,  and  with  a  Uircatening  countenance,  appeared  on  the  wagon.  The 
terrified  wagoner  again  turned  his  wagon  to  ascend  the  path,  surrounded  by  the 
swarms  of  people,  when,  behold !  the  snow  gave  way,  and  the  four  horses 
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easily  drew  the  full  wa^n,  with  the  lady  upon  it,  to  the  hattlements,  when 
she  ranished,  smiline.  It  was  afterwards  ordered,  as  the  passage  was  often 
rendered  imnossable  by  the  snow,  and  as  the  people  were  unwilling  to  disturb 
the  white  laoy  in  her  repose,  that  seme  persons  snould  carry  the  donation  up 
the  mountain.  The  infamous  Westphalian  tyranny  in  Hesse  obtained  by 
purchase  the  third  part  of  the  baronial  Boyneburg  estates  and  villages,  but 
would  hear  nothing  of  the  bequest,  and  on  tne  Maunday  Thursday  of  the  year 
1808,  it  was  omittai,  together  with  the  accustomed  discourse,  mit  it  is  said 
that  a  frightful  apparition  came  to  the  King  of  Westphalia  in  a  dream,  and 
ordered  him  immeduttely  to  allow  the  solemnity  to  take  place.  So  much  is 
certain,  that  in  the  same  year  the  proper  officers  were  ordered  to  fulfil  the 
bequest  at  Castle  Boyneburg,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  for 
this  order,  the  people  to  this  day  firmly  believe  that  the  king  was  acted  on  by 
the  apparition  of  the  mountain  maiden. 

V.  THE  LITTLE  OSAT  MAN. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  some  hunters,  engaged  in  the  chase, 
met  on  the  Boyneburg  on  a  wet  autumn  day,  and  sought  among  the  ruins  for 
shelter  from  a  coming  shower.  They  had  scarcely  entered,  when  they  per- 
ceived a  little  old  man  with  white  hair,  clad  entirely  in  gray,  sitting  among 
the  mofis  and  stones,  and  looking  straight  before  him.  Ttey  surrounded  him, 
asked  him  whence  he  came,  and  what  he  was  doing  in  the  castle ;  but  all 
their  questions  remained  unansweVed.  They  became  angry,  threatened,  and 
even  struck  the  little  man ;  but  his  old  face  remained  unruffled  and  kindly, 
without  a  sign  of  fear,  pain,  or  contempt,  though  his  mouth  did  not  move. 
When  they  could  do  nothing  with  the  man  this  way,  and  could  learn 
nothing  of  the  secrets  of  the  earth,  nor  where  the  treasure  was  concealed,  they 
took  hun  bound  to  Reichensachsen  to  the  castle  of  their  lord,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened.  There,  also,  were  all  means  tried  to  induce  the  man  to 
speak,  but  neither  the  best  food,  nor  hunger,  nor  threatening,  nor  coaxing, 
were  of  any  avail,  and  the  mysterious  being  seemed  to  be  entirely  without 
feelins'.  He  was  carefully  watched,  as  it  was  hoped  that  in  course  of  time 
more  light  might  be  gained,  but  he  vanished  in  throe  days,  and  has  never  been 
seen  since. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WILL  READ  TO  YOU. 

BT  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

>— *'  If  friends,  they  read  yon  dead."— .Pope. 

-Talk  of  sounds — the  sweetest  that  ever  rang  in  the  world's  ear,  is 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  Nature  invented  no  musical  instrument 
like  that»  when  she  invented  the  wind's  whisper  and  the  murmur  of  the 
stream,  the  bird's  song  and  the  bee's  hum.  There  may  be  something, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  chink  of  coin  to  a  soul  without  a  sou,  in  the  creak- 
ing of  a  prison  door  to  the  listener  within,  or  in  the  peculiarly  melo- 
dious squeak  which  accompanies  the  drawing  of  a  cork.  But  all 
sounds  are  miserably  flat  and  meaningless  in  comparison  with  it — ^from 
the  cannon  and  the  kettle-drum,  to  hsunnonicons  which  melt  rocks,  and 

harps  which  might  make  Eolus  motionless only,  it  must  not  be  the 

human  voice  wliich  belongs  to  my  friend  Knabbs!     By  no  means. — 

I  always  preferred  the  sound  of  human  voices  to  the  tinkling  of 
sheep-bells  on  the  hills,  and  the  never-silent  music  of  the  sea — nay, 
even  to  the  miracles  of  instrumental  performance,  when  thousands  of 
Paganinis  and  Thalbergs  seem  gathered  together  in  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  one  cradi;  but  it  does  depend  a  little  vpon  whose  voioe  it  is, 
and  what  the  voice  may  happen  to  saj.  Now,  when  Knabba  is 
readinff'* 

But  there  may  be  people  who  do  not  yet  know  what  it  is  to  be  read 
to!  Rose-leaf  couches  for  the  lucky  few,  racks  for  the  rest.  Best ! 
what  a  word  to  use!  Who  ever  found  rest  with  a  resolute  reader  for 
his  companion  I 

(Gentle  and  courteous  peruser  of  these  pages,  know  you — ^for  you 
may  have  committed  unheard  of  crimes,  and  may  merit  torture  un- 
speakable— ^know  you  yet  what  it  is  to  be  read  to  f  Did  any  monster  in 
the  likeness  of  man,  any  original  fiend  having  the  preternatural  facul^ 
of  imitating  the  human  voice — ^horridly— «ver  lure  you  within  four 
mortal  walls,  and,  first  double-locking  the  door,  seize  a  volume  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  commence  a  deliberate,  cold-blooded,  remorseless  reading 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,-*beginning  with — 

^<  Act  /.  Scene  L  A  public  place  in  Verona,  Enter  Sancton  and 
Qregoryy  armed  with  noordt  and  buekkrt.     Saampeon^   Gregory,"  &a 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  talked  to,  another  to  be  sung  to— but  to  be 
read  to! 

We  get  the  first  ^*  good  talking  to**  at  school,  and  afterwards,  per- 
haps, when  we  many — so  we  become  used  to  it.  It  is  disagreeable  at 
a  play,  when  during  a  solemn  scene,  amidst  the  dead  sUence,  a  loqua- 
cious neighbour  with  a  hard  voice,  persists  in  describing  to  you  "  how 
ALrs.  Siddons  did  it."  To  be  seated  at  dinner  next  to  a  man  who  eats 
nothing,  but  abounds  in  obliging  remarks,  which  enforce  a  reply  from 
you  between  every  mouthful,  is  not  unmixed  happiness;  nor  is  it 
absolute  bliss  to  be  fastened  upon  by  a  pertinacious  whisperer  in  a 
reading  room,  with  the  disturt^d  students  looking  daggers.  But  a 
life-time  made  up  of  such  trials,  would  be  felicity,  compared  with  an 
agonized  three  months  consumed  in  listening  to  an  inveterate  and  in- 
defatigable reader. 

Bums  thought  he  had  done  something  when  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  twelvemonths'  tooth-ache.  If  he  had  ever  known  what  it  is  to 
have  the  ear-ache!    But  he  did  not  know  Knabbs. 

There  are  musical  enemies  to  man's  peace  and  comfort — ^vocalists 
who,  upon  the  least  hint,  will  sing  you,  not  an  'twere  any  nightingale, 
but  a  whole  grove.  They  do  not  act  upon  the  swan's  principle  of  sing- 
ing themselves  to  death — ^but  other  people.  It  is,  however,  a  very  lin- 
gering decay  to  which  they  doom  us.  The  ditty  varies,  it  must  be 
remembered ;  and  moreover,  we  have  our  relief  by  joining  in  chorus 
now  and  then.  Besides,  they  are  seldom  barbarous  enough  to  inflict 
upon  us  words  as  well  as  music. 

But  with  the  Reader — ^that  is,  with  Knabbs— ^ere  is  no  relief.  In- 
sensible to  fatigue  himself,  he  has  no  compassion  for  you.  The  olgect 
for  which  he  was  bom  is  to  read,  and  it  follows  that  the  thing  you 
came  into  the  world  to  do  is  to  listen.  Nature  has  bestowed  upon 
you  two  ears,  but  his  one  tongue  will  soon  tire  them  out,  and  you 
have  not  the  remotest  chance  of  ever  getting  hold  of  the  book  (a  Biook 
of  Martyrs)  and  taking  your  turn.  It  is  trae,  Knabbs  loves  passionately 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  but  it  must  always  be  his  own.  To 
imagine  that  he  would  dream  of  allowing  you  to  read  to  Amt,  is  to 
fancy  the  executioner  submitting  gracefuUy  to  his  victim,  the  fly  en- 
snaring the  spider.    Nay,  should  you  simply  propose  to  read  to  him, 
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for  his  especial  and  most  needful  information^  an  extract  from  a  pri- 
vate letter,  he  would  be  sure  (though  the  politest  fellow  in  the  world, 
Kpvt  from  this  particular  enthusiasm,)  to  take  the  said  private  letter 
from  jour  reluctant  hand,  with  an  **  Allow  me  to  read  it. 

Now  private  letters  are  not  more  than  books  things  that  we  desire 
to  read  for  ourselves.  What  possessor  of  a  soul,  having  also  his  eye- 
sight, would,  as  a  matter  either  of  pleasure  or  of  profit,  allow  another 
to  read  to  him  from  the  pages  of  some  golden  volume,  whose  precious 
stores  were  equally  open  to  his  own  eyes !  It  would  be  almost  like  asking 
somebody  to  so  and  see  a  Baphael  or  a  Titian  for  him,  or  to  save  him 
the  trouble  of  eating  venison.  If  the  book  be  one  of  grave  and  devout 
meaning,  the  more  we  ponder  over  it  in  our  own  way — ^weighing  and 
sifting,  tracing  out  and  making  sure — ^the  better.  If  it  be  one  of 
poetry  or  romance,  we  demand  equally  to  read  for  ourselves.  Oray's 
luxuriant  fanc^  was  not  so  false  to  tiie  sense  of  true  pleasure,  as  to 
demand,  with  his  sofa  and  **  eternal  new  novels,"  somebody-  to  read 
tkem  to  him.  He  knew  that  this  stupid  excess  of  indolence  would  be 
fatal  to  the  coveted  enjoyment,  and  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
reading  a  novel  by  d^u^. 

It  would  turn  tiie  raUity  into  a  fiction— it  would  be  dressing  up  the 
images  of  a  jupturous  imagination  in  common-pUice-— trimsUiting 
poetry  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  All  the  nature,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
truth  of  the  story,  would  become  but  hearsoj^ — ^it  would  transform  the 
fond  and  cherished  convictions  of  the  soul  into  an  an  dU,  Sentiment 
would  be  but  chit-chat,  and  passion  an  idle  neighbour's  gossip.  The 
actor  is  a  great  agent;  but  the  voice  of  the  reader  would  break  the 
spell  that  diould  be  binding  upon  us.  It  would  instantly  reduce  the 
rich  legend,  the  fairy  vision,  to  a  newspaper — a  report  fi^m  Doctors' 
Commons,  a  chronide  of  fashionable  events,  and  intelligence  of  the 
assises.  Let  no  Knabbs,  thrusting  himself  between  you  and  the  author, 
ever  snatch  the  volume  from  your  hand;  for  like  a  magician's  wand,  it 
is  only  powerful  while  you  hold  it. 

But  although  it  be  true  that  we  naturally  wish  to  dally  with  our 
beloved  author,  and  to  linger  at  our  own  sweet  will  in  the  mases  of 
his  delicious  story— pausing  at  this  point,  hurrying  forward  now,  and 
reading  here  and  there  a  passage  over  again — ^Knabbs  never  had  the 
smallest  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind.  So  long  as  he  reads  with  an 
audible  voice,  and  misses  not  one  line  of  the  long  narrative,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  your  ei\joyment  must  be  complete.  When  his  voice  is  at 
the  highest,  he  assumes  that  your  nature  is  at  the  highest;  and  that 
the  inexhaustibility  of  his  lungs  is  the  true  measure  of  the  auditor's 
excitement. 

If  Knabbs  had  been  Hamlet,  he  would  most  certainlv,  in  the  scene 
where  the  prince  enters  book  in  hand,  have  gratified  we  curiosity  of 
Polottius,  l^  reading  the  sayings  of  the  satirical  rogue  right  through, 
iVom  title-page  to  finis. 

The  number  of  pages,  or  volumes,  that  Knabbs  will  succeed  in 
reading  to  a  listening  friend  in  one  day,  depends  solely  on  the  number 
of  hovs  the  listening  friend  may  happen  to  pass  in  his  company.  If 
they  meet  at  bredifast,  Knabbs  only  reads  aloud  until  dinner  time  ;  if 
they  meet  at  dinner,  Knabbs  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  read  aloud 
until  past  midnight,  and  then,  pausing  over  his  bishop  and  his  bone,  he 
is  in  honour  Ixmnd  to  resume  the  unfinished  folio^  concluding,  very 
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often,  before  daybreak.  Knabbs's  practice  is  not  favonrable  to  the 
doctrine,  but  still  there  is  an  end  to  all  things  ;  although  it  is  some- 
times  a  little  depressing,  at  one  in  the  morning,  to  think  of  the  three 
acts  of  the  delightful  play  which  yet  remain  to  be  read. 

The  consequences  of  meddling  with  a  wasp's  nest  are  not  more 
certain  than  the  results  of  a  call  upon  Knabbs.  His  books  are  num- 
berless, his  leisure  interminable,  his  health  unintermitting,  and  his 
voice  is  unsusceptible  of  even  a  momentary  hoarseness.  Charming 
would  it  be  to  catch  him  some  day  with  a  sore  throat.  If  ready  for 
nothing  else,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  Knabbs  ready  to  read.  You  are 
lucky  if  you  light  upon  him  with  nothing  in  his  hand  more  Toluminous 
and  crushing  than  a  new  pamphlet  upon  Com.  He  has,  perhaps, 
arrived  at  the  last  page  of  it  as  you  enter;  but,  in  the  noblest  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  he  will  resist  every  entreaty  on  your  part,  and  begin  it 
again,  from  the  passage  from  Huskisson  at  the  beginning,  to  the  passage 
from  Huskisson  at  the  end.  This  is  decidedly  better  than  finding  him 
armed  with  one  of  the  early  editions  of  Richardson,  which  he  greatly 
prefers,  because  he  is  enabled  to  interest  your  feelings  by  reading  to 
you  all  the  omitted  passages,  as  he  proves  by  reference  to  later  editions 
lying  open  at  his  side. 

It  is,  however,  of  little  consequence — after  the  first  four  hours  have 
passed  away — ^what  the  volume  is  which  lies  open  before  the  inde- 
fatigable Enthusiast  I  well  remember,  when  a  little  party  broke  up  at 
a  late  hour,  the  discussion  which  arose  as  we  were  going  home 
relative  to  a  trifiing  circumstance  that,  nevertheless,  interested  us 
mightily; — nothing  less  than  the  name  of  the  work  which  Knabbs 
had,  with  such  kindness  and  with  such  ability,  been  reading  to  us 
during  that  long  sitting.  Three  of  us  had  a  vague  impression  that  it 
was  Pope's  Homer,  five  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  MacuUoch,  and 
one  entertained  a  dreamy  notion  that  it  must  have  been  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.    We  never  settled  the  point. 

And  here  we  get  a  glimpse  of  an  advantage  attendant  upon  being 
''read  to,"  which  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge.  After 
a  certain  interval,  more  or  less  brief  according  to  the  hour  of  the  night 
or  day,  each  of  the  little  audience  finds  himself  able,  by  some  mys- 
terious process,  to  change,  according  to  his  own  taste,  the  subject  on 
which  the  reader  is  engaged.  Influenced  by  the  monotony  of  one 
ceaseless  voice,  however  nicely  modulated  its  tones,  the  listener  begins 
to  hear  with  his  imagination,  and  easily  substitutes,  for  the  protracted 
contest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  then  and  there  going  on,  the  pleasant 
quarrel  of  Peachum  and  Lockit. 

'*  Blett  be  the  great  fbr  what  they  take  away, 
And  what  th^  leave  yon,  if  they  leave  you— gay.** 

Nobody  may  hope  to  escape  Knabbs — Knabbs  in  his  glory — ^by 
inviting  him  from  his  home.  It  is  only  tempting  the  tiger  to  Spring 
from  his  jungle.  When  his  friends  ask  him  to  dinner,  he  is  sure, 
after  the  first  glass  has  gone  round,  to  find  in  his  pocket  something 
particularly  curious — ^miraculously  rare — ^that  he  mtMl  just  dip  into  ;  a 
little  bit  of  black-letter— a  stray  version  of  a  ballad — ^a  few  queer  notes 
about  nothing — an  article  just  out — some  oddity  old  or  new,  either  very 
dry  or  quite  wet.  And  as  for  stopping  him  in  medias  reSy  you  might 
as  well  have  thought  of  stopping  Turpin  on  the  highway.  But  you 
may  resort,  if  you  will,  to  the  forlorn  experiment  of  producing  an 
older  edition,  or  a  newer  pamphlet,  than  his ;  andi  when  it  has  oac^ 
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caught  his  eye,  as  sure  as  you  are  not  deaf,  though  you  wish  you  were, 
hell  read  thai  to  you  instc^. 

No  time  or  place  is  appointed  for  sanctuary— all  scenes,  all  seasons, 
are  the  same  to  him.  What  a  charming  little  excursion  was  that 
which  we  planned  last  year  to  Richmond,  taking  care  to  make  Knabhs 
drive  us  down,  that  there  might  be  no  reading  on  the  road.  The 
instant  we  were  on  the  hill,  with  the  '*  book  of  nature"  open  before 
us,  (more  than  a  "  rivulet  of  text  with  a  meadow  of  margin,")  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  very  rare — and  deservedly  rare — treatise  on  the 
art  of  Watch-making,  the  profound  interest  of  which  he  illustrated  at 
a  considerable  expenditure  of  time.  He  would  have  done  the  same  on 
the  top  of  Skiddaw,  or  on  the  walls  of  Nineveh. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  author,  who,  when  apprized  that  the 
illustrious  critic  to  whom  he  desired  to  read  his  tragedy,  had  not  an 
hour  to  live,  smoothed  away  aU  difficulties  by  the  declaration—^'  But 
my  manuscript  will  not  occupy  half  an  hour  ?"  His  name  must  have 
been  Knabbs. 

If  we  meet  Knabbs. in  the  morning  stroll,  he  has  a  charming  letter 
to  shew  us  from  a  mutual  friend,  and  it  happens — ^yes,  luckily  it  does 
happen  to  be  in  his  pocket.  If  we  stumble  upon  him  in  a  steamer,  he 
has  something  curious  to  read  to  us  from  a  weekly  journal.  If  we 
encounter  him  at  the  sea-side,  he  has  the  last  Report  of  the  last  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  tlie  last  Earthquake,  which, 
as  it  is  the  only  copy  out  of  the  office  or  the  fire,  he  will  read  to  you 
with  pleasure.  *'  Not  a  word,"  he  interposes,  in  peremptory  dismissal 
of  your  objection — "  not  a  word,  my  dear  fellow,  you  shall  hear  it  aW." 
It  b^ins,  most  likely — '*  In  pursuance,"  and  proceeds  charmingly.  If 
at  a  quiet  party  you  met  Knabbs,  and  mentioned  last  night's  opera, 
fortunate  would  you  be  if  he  failed  to  produce  a  book  of  the  same,  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  to  you  the  two  versions  in  contrast,  Italian  and 
English. 

There  is  an  old  saying — "  Who  runs  may  read  ;"  and  it  is  a  true 
(me,  for  the  man  who  most  inveterately  reads,  is  incessantly  running 
at  my  heels. 

Bores  there  are,  of  both  sexes,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them, 
who  can  never  hear  a  fellow-creature  talking  plain  prose,  without 
garnishing  the  conversation  with  faded  verse — dragging  in  quotations 
less  noticeable  for  their  appositeness  than  their  amplification,  and 
reciting,  by  the  score,  verses  which  all  know,  or  none  wish  to  know. 
But  this  evil  is  short-lived,  even  if  they  have  long  memories;  to  a 
stand-still  they  must  come  at  last.  Not  so  with  Knabbs.  He  never 
speaks  *'  without  book,"  and  he  can  go  on  for  ever.  There  is  nothing 
to  hope  from  his  memory  ;  everything  to  fear  from  his  mouth,  which 
is  never  shut.  To  stop  the  supplies,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lock  up 
the  Libraries.  Faustus  was  willing  to  bum  his  books,  but  Knabbs  is 
for  kindling  the  consuming  flames  in  his  auditor's  Ixraom.  Prospero 
drowned  his  volume  ;  Knabbs  hath  no  tears  for  human  sufiering,  or 
his  would  long  ago  have  shared  the  same  fate — ^buried,  fathoms  deep, 
beneath  a  briny  flood  of  pity  for  tlie  miseries  he  is  the  author  of. 

For  other  plagues  there  may  be  remedies ;  but  tliere  is  none  for  the 
plague  of  being  preyed  upon  by  book-worms  while  yet  in  the  flesh. 
From  Knabbs,  the  head  of  that  ever-feeding  family,  there  is  no  escar 
let  him  but  onoe  fasten  upon  you,  and  you  are — ^it  is  im|K>ssit' 
empfey  a  strooger  term-^you  are  booked. 
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DUMPOKHT* 

BT     WILLIAM     UAQlJUn,     LL.D. 

Fbox  earlieit  dayi  in  gloom  of  aget  hid, 
Welcome  on  ewtem  tablet  wif  t&e  kid; 
By  Japhef  f  sons  prised  lighUy,  'tis  of  rare 
And  scant  occnrrenee  in  oar  bills  of  fkre : 
Thereftnre  an  occidental  co6k«  who  would 
Senre  up  this  pride  of  Barmeddal  food» 
Must  for  the  hinote  goat's  apparent  hear 
A  fowl  or  rabUt  for  ttie  feast  prepare. 
These  clean'd  and  tmss'd  in  order,  as  Is  fit 
For  instant  roasting  on  the  expectant  spit, 
Stuff  irith  sultana  raisins,  high  of  price, 
With  nuU  (pistachio)  and  with  weU*boil'd  rice ; 
All  three  in  equal  parts  apportion'd  nice. 
The  chestnut  cheap,  we  in  some  authors  read, 
For  dear  pistachio  aeryes  in  tioae  of  need ; 
But  such  receipts  I  soom.    Our  dish  be  done 
Just  as  it  should  be,  or  else  let  alone. 
Who  o'er  hii  senses  does  not  feel  a  shock. 
For  real  turtle,  if  pdm'd  off  with  mock  ? 
Or  fh>m  the  stingy  goblet  ask'd  to  drain 
FiTC-shilling  gooseberry  for  fiye-pouid  Champagne  7 
Or  when,  from  Uundenng  bookboy  he  has  got 
Tlie  last  sweet  noTel,  when  he  sent  for  Scott? 
Chestnuts,  avaunt !    Ifine  be  the  dish  exact, 
First  given  in  yision,  but  at  last  in  foct, 
By  hare-lipped  Shackabac's  fierce  tooth  attack'd. 
And  here  I  state  it  as  a  general  rule, 
He  who  aiteumU  a  dinner  is  a  fool. 
Or,  worse— Axnaye,  who  cheats  his  baffled  guest 
With  dght  deform  of  parody  on  feast- 
Soup  sour,  fish  flabby,  course  on  course  ill-dress'd. 
Th^,  spite  of  plate  profose,  and  napery  fine^ 
To  their  appropriate  feedings  I  consign 

The  tripe  of  oxen,  and  the  hoof  of  kine. 

Raisins,  pirtachios,  rice,  commingled  well, — 
What  next  the  cook  should  do,  the  muse  wiU  telL 
Rub  fine  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed. 
From  husky  tegument  completely  fireed ; 

Of  neppercoms  then  add,  say  half  a  score — 

Perhaps  you  may  throw  in  a  couple  more ; 

Of  firagrant  doves  take  six,  of  weeping  onions  four. 

In  pounding  onions,  for  the  safest  use 

Is  wi  A  the  spice  to  mingle  but  their  Juice ; 

Or  else  to  rub  and  bruise  them  up  so  fine. 

As  not  to  be  descried  by  mortal  eyne. 

Ask  not  the  reason :  mU,  perhaps,  is  seen 

In  the  leam'd  works  of  Copperforthing  Dean ; 

Even  of  that  dean,  who,  from  his  pilli^  tall. 

Scowls  down  as  lord  o'er  Patrick's  holy  hall, 

Restin|[,  as  speaks  his  own  meek  Latin,  '*  where 

Fierce  mdi^ation  can  no  ampUer  tear 

His  heart,"  if  any  heart  could  harbour  therel 
With  them,  a  spoonful— mark,  the  spoon  must  be 

Such  as  fkir  fingers  press  while  sipping  tea— 

Of  pounded  ginger  blend  you  ^geriy. 

Next,  on  the  fire  three  quarters  of  a  pound 

Of  butter  set,  within  a  stewpan  round  t 

O'er  fowl  or  rabbit  now,  with  hand  of  care. 

Rub  what  our  strains  have  taught  you  to  prepare ; 

Then  'mid  the  butter,  on  the  fire's  not  Uaae, 

Set  it  to  fi7  (or,  more  oorreeUy,  braiie) 

•  This  Jeu  d^t^rU,  a  VMiUlcstloii  of  an  oriental  reodpt,  gifan  in  Miss  Bmma  Robetti*!  COoktr/ 
Book,  was  ona  of  our  lamantaa  friend  Dr.  Magton's  [  -    - 
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Until  it  be— like  man^  a  man  on  town 

Who  hacks  the  IkTOonte — done  completely  brown  $ 

And  tender  as  the  billet,  trebly  cross  d. 

Of  some  lorn  maidt  wmUng  to  flriend  by  post 

Of  Inoken  heart»  or  other  trinket  lost. 

Then  in  a  onart  of  broth  (white  broth)  to  boil. 

Of  rice  twelTe  ounces  will  sacoeed  the  toiL 

With  these  two  onnoes  of  snltanas  pat, 

Two  onnoes  also  of  pistachio  nut, 

And  two  of  afanonds  Wanohfd,  aiid  thinly  ^cnt 

When  nearly  tender  yon  pmeiTe  the  grain. 

From  off  the  mess  its  bubbling  broth  yon  strain ; 

Tlien  add  the  rice,  as  yonVe  directed  been. 

To  where  the  fowl  its  stewpan  sleeps  withm. 

Stir  the  whole  well— wxLb— for  the  batter  should 

Permeate  the  rice  with  saturating  flood. 

Then  keep  it  close  beside  the  fire  to  swell, 

(As  old  (i^ihis  when  Indian  tales  they  teU,) 

Till  loud,  with  cheery  soond,  rings  forth  tibie  dinner  bell. 

Let  those  whose  task  it  is  to  serre  the  board — 
Streaming  with  liffht,  with  steaming  dainties  stored. 
And  gay  with  smiles  to  greet  the  Amptrionic  lord— 

Surrcrand  the  fowl  with  rice 

Then  leave  the  rest 
To  jaws  undannted  of  the  gourmand  guest  I 


▲  DESCENT  INTO  ELDON  HOLE,  IN  THE  PEAK  OF 

DEBBYSHIBE. 

BT   W.  FRANCIS   AUISWOBTH. 

Thb  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  expressively  so  named,  is  a  tract  of  high 
and,  for  the  most  part,  hilly  hmd,  from  which  the  waters  flow  to  tbe 
North  Sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  other;  rivnlets 
which  originate  or  swell  the  waters  of  the  Derwent,  the  Mersey,  and 
the  Don,  having  their  sources  in  this  district. 

The  Peak  is  celebrated  for  its  seven  wonders — ^Eldon  Hole;  Poole's 
Hole;  the  Peak  Cavern;  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing  Well;  Mam  Tor,  or 
the  Shivering  Mountain;  St  Anne's  Well,  Buxton;  and  Chatsworth. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  nearly  perpen<Ucalar  chasm,  situate  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  about  three  miles  westward  of  Castleton,  and  is  famous 
for  the  many  wild  reports  and  exaggerated  descriptions  which  have 
been  propagated  respecting  it.  **  "Diese,  perhi^s,"  says  Dr.  Leigh, 
{*  Natural  History  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  Peak  in  Derby- 
shire, 1700,')  ^'  are  the  most  amazing  vaults  in  the  universe  that  are 
natural  and  not  artificial ;"  **  the  most  terrible  chasm  I  ever  yet  beheld." 
''  Eldon  Hole,"  it  is  said,  in  the  <'  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales," 
''  has  been  represented  as  perfectly  unfathomable,  and  teeming,  at  a 
certain  depth,  with  such  impure  air,  that  no  animal  existence  could  re- 
spire it  without  destruction." 

Cotton  affirmed,  more  than  a  century  ago  (''  Wonders  of  the  Peak," 
p.  40),  that  he  endeavoured  to  find  the  bottom  by  plumbing  the  cavity 
with  a  line  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  yards  long,  but  could  not 
reach  it ;  and  that,  upon  examining  &e  lower  end  of  the  line,  he  found 
that  eighty  yards  had  sunk  through  water.  A  gentleman,  whose  ac- 
count is  quoted  in  Catcott's  "  Treatise  on  the  Deluge,"  asserts  that  he 
let  down  a  line  nine  hundred  and  thurty*three  yards  without  mee* 
ing  bottom. 
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In  the  face  of  these  vague  and  incredible  reports,  several  descents 
have  been  made  into  this  remarkable  chasm.  Some  years  ago,  a 
horse^  saddled  and  bridled,  but  without  rider,  was  found  loose  on  the 
Peak  Forest,  and  the  door  of  the  wall  surrounding  Eldon  Hole  having 
at  the  same  time  been  found  open,  suspicion  was  excited  that  a  murder 
had  been  committed,  and  the  bodj  thrown  into  the  hole.  On  this  oc- 
casion, it  is  stated,  that  a  miner  descended  with  a  rope  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  feet  in  length,  without  finding  anything  to  justify  the 
suspicion.  A  Mr.  Lloyd  also  made  a  successful  descent,  and  published 
an  account  of  it  in  the  sixty-first  volume  of  the  ^*  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." Some  miners  are  further  said  to  have  descended  the  abyss, 
on  the  invitation  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  a  topographical  history  of 
the  High  Peak,  and  there  is  also  the  record  of  a  gentleman  who  lost  hia 
reason  in  the  attempt. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peak,  some  summers  back,  with 
my  late  friend,  Mr.  Cheek,*  we  resolved,  after  visiting  several  of  the 
caves  in  the  vicinity,  to  attempt  the  exploration  of  this  renowned 
chasm,  chiefiy  with  the  view  to  determine  if  it  conmiunicated  ^^th  the 
subterranean  river,  the  waters  of  which,  entering  the  limestone  by  the 
<<  swallows"  of  Rushop  Edge,  pass  through  Speedwell  Mine,  and  make 
their  exit  into  Hope  Vale,  by  the  Peak  Cavern. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  previous  pre- 
parations, and,  more  especially,  to  fix  planks  firmly  across  the  mouth 
of  the  chasm,  on  which  to  place  a  windlass.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
occurred  in  obtaining  a  rope  without  knots  of  sufficient  length,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  send  for  this  into  the  neighbouring  county  of  Lancaster. 
These  preparations,  thus  occupying  several  days,  began  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  the  rumour  of  an  intended  descent  into  Eldon  Hole 
becoming  bruited  abroad,  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  was  suiTounded,  on 
the  morning  of  the  descent,  by  a  motley  group  of  persons,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  ladies  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  wfdl  that  formerly  protected  the  chasm  was  then  fallen  to  pieces; 
the  gateway,  for  the  opening  of  which  a  fee  was  demanded,  had  no 
existence  ;  but  trees  and  slunibs  of  various  kinds,  including  the  alder, 
hazel,  and  elder,  grew  out  of  the  rock  immediately  around  the  well- 
like  opening.  Numerous  jackdaws  had  built  their  nests  in  this  luxuriant 
circle  of  v^ure.  Standing  upon  the  planks,  which  placed  us  beyond 
the  trees,  and  directly  over  the  dark  abyss,  our  first  object  was  to 
send  down  a  line,  to  which  a  heavy  stone  was  attached,  to  serve  as  a 
guide ;  then  fastening  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  rope,  to  give  the  comfort 

*  Henry  Holme  Cheek  was  son  of  an  attorney,  living  at  Ttdeswell,  Derby- 
shire, and  of  highly  respectable  connexions  in  the  connty.  'When  still  a  student 
in  the  Edinbnrgh  Uniyersity,  he  became  co-editor,  with  myself,  of  the  Edinbnigh 
Journal  of  Natural  andQeogniphical  Science,  which,  after  two  years*  existence,  was 
continued  another  year  under  his  sole  editorship.  He  was  a  young  man  of  genUc*^ 
manlike  feeling,  good  classical  acquirements,  and  most  sealous  talent,  but  san^ine, 
and  nervously  susceptible.  This  temperament  led  him  to  hold  the  pettifogging  of 
the  world  in  great  abhorrence,  and  brought  fhmi  his  pen  a  series  of  most  caustic  ex- 
posures of  the  Wemerian  Society  and  the  Unirerslty  Museum.  The  same  peculiarity 
of  mind  had  led  him  to  hope  that,  labouring  in  the  honourable  career  of  science,  he 
was  reaping  distinction  for  himself  in  after  life;  but  when,  after  taking  out  his 
medical  diploma,  he  went  to  establish  himself  in  his  profession  at  Manchester,  he 
found  that  to  meddle  with  science  was  to  be  expelled  from  all  firatemity  in  the  pro- 
fession ;  the  effect  upon  his  mental  constitution  was  so  great,  that  he  nerer  recovered 
the  shock,  and  shortly  afterwards  withdrew  himself— by  a  sad,  self-inflicted  death 
i— from  a  world  he  appears  to  have  been  unfitted  for. 


.and  tbm  wideoitic  y^  tcfmiiutiDS  in  s  bewirifiil  grotto^  hons  with 
pipe  sod  conical  fttlactilM.  Tod>eM>nth<rftfaelnKrcaTeni,  mmmll 
opening  alio  extended  along  for  aomediituMe.  Wedid  not  fiitd  in  tlien 
receiMa,  or  on  the  lloor,  tlw  tionea  of  anj  ■"■■"»*■  that  had  Ulen  w 
been  thrown  into  the  dtaon ;  there  most  be  aoine  snch,  bnt  thej  are 
buried  nnder  the  moond  of  atones.  It  is  [wobaUe  that,  in  the  days  of 
Cotton  and  Calcott,  thia  jnle  of  stmes  did  not  obetmct  the  flow  <rf' 
the  now  mbterrajMan  waten,  and  hence,  following  the  comve  of  the 
•treain,  the  f|it*>»nmtng  Use  waa  carried  along  a  dqith,  w  rather 
diatance,  of  eight  or  nine  hnndred  jirda,  and  upwards. 

The  day  on  which  we  nude  our  descent  was  dooded  and  stormj, 
and  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  it  came  on  to  Ihnnder.  The 
rock  on  whidi  we  were  lA»ning  was  at  that  mmnent  sensiUy  felt  to 
shake  beneath  us,  and  the  load  peals  seemed  to  burst  from  the  mdrky 
dartnf<ini  and  then  to  be  lost,  in  low,  deep  mutterings,  beyond.  Hie 
Otvem  was,  for  the  time,  the  whole  of  the  world  to  us. 

"  It  is  very  probable,"  says  the  Tenereble  and  quaint  Dr.  Ldgh,  "  that 
these  cavities  have  oontinued  in  these  uuptdidu^  mountains  ever  since 
that  terrible  deluge,  and  were  broke  aaimdcr  at  the  universal  destruction 
of  the  strata  of  the  globe  t"  but  modem  science  has  enabled  us  to  ex- 
plain their  prodttction  by  more  simple  and  gradual  causes — ^viz.,  the 
action  of  running  streams, — not  by  the  influence  of  tJie  water  alone, 
for  that  is  null, — but  chemically,  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  conttuned 
therein,  and  mechanically,  bj  the  stones  which  they  occasionally  cany 
along,  and  by  tlie  falling  in  oif  upper  beds  from  the  excavation  of  thoee 
below.  Hence,  although  our  exploration  did  not  positively  prove  the 
fact,  there  is  still,  from  the  evidence  of  once  running  waters,  and  the 
p>"-~"  tk.t  we  found  blocked  up,  every  reason  to  believe  that  £3don 
"tart,  bdlowed  out  by  anch  <^>erstionf^  and  opened  sob- 


upon  wHch  the  waters  fall  from  a  lofly  cATem,  and  are 
tated  over  a  perpendicular  cliff,  llie  water  haa  bet 
accumulate  in  the  line  of  the  former  workinga,  and  t 
obliged  to  navigate  iu  a  little  boat  to  this  interesting  am 
The  same  stream  re^peara  at  the  well-known  and  a 
Carern. 

The  relative  poudon,  in  point  of  elevation,  of  the 
swallows  of  Ruahop  Edge,  of  the  falls  in  Speedwdll  Wi 
river  of  Peak  Cavern,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
streams ;  and  this  fact  ia  further  evidanced  by  the  phja 
of  the  soil  and  the  circumstances  of  geologicu  structore 
to  be  entered  upon  hereX  as  well  as  by  the  long-existinj 
the  neighbourhood.  The  only  question  that  remains  doubi 
Hole  ever  formed  port  of  tiie  same  great  chaimel  of  tl 
or  whether  the  latter  does  not  rather  follow  a  more  easti 
the  north  side  of  Eldoa  Clough,  and  Peak  Hill.  It  ii 
likely  so  with  the  rivulets  entering  from  Rushop  Edge 
met  with  in  Odin  Mine) ;  but  it  certainly  i^pears  that  £ 
also  its  running  stream,  and  has  $o,  pro^bly,  now,  at  a  j 
and  the  same  physical  necessities  of  the  soil  demanded 
bution,  however  small,  must  have  been  borne  to  the  san 
that  it  thus  constitutes  a  p<»-tion  of  the  same  remarkabl* 
hydrographical  basin. 

t  After  remaining  in  our  living  sepulchre  for  two  long  I 
safely  extricated  &om  it,  and  received,  on  our  arrival  a 
gratulations  of  friends  and  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
time  and  a  penetrating  mooataia  mist  had  not  tufficed  t 
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THE    WALLS    OF    FAMAGUSTA. 

BT  CHARLES   W.  BBOOKS. 

**  Lads  of  Cyprus,  noble,  swelliog  spirits. 
The  Yery  elements  of  this  warlike  isle." 

Othdh. 

The  brilliant  defence  of  Famagusta,  the  last  Christian  stronghold  in 
Cyprus,  had  been  protracted  by  the  gallant  Antonio  Bragadino  until 
the  horrors  of  the  war  which  raged  without  the  waUs  were  light  to  the 
miseries  endured  within  them.     The  almost  innumerable  forces  of  the 
Turks  had  been  thrown  in  a  vast  and  impenetrable  mass  along  the 
whole  of  the  land  side  of  the  city,  and  according  to  Italian  writers, 
fifty  thousand  infidels  laboured,  day  and  night,  in  constructing  and 
repairing  a  series  of  enormous  forts,  from  which,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  siege,  upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  of  the 
largest  size,  poured  a  perpetual  storm  of  iron  hail  upon  the  devoted 
Famagusta.     The  mining  operations  of  the  besiegers  were  carried  on 
with  equal  vigour,  and  the  ramparts  had  been  fearfully  shaken  in 
nearly  every   part   by   the  explosions,  which,  to  the  wearied  and 
diminishing  garrison  appeared  to  become  more  frequent  as  the  defences 
became  less  able  to  withstand  them.     The  Turkish  fieet  swept  the 
ocean  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  effectually  prevented  any 
commimication  of  intelligence  to  the  Christian  governor,  or  supply  of 
food  to  the  suffering  inhabitants.     These,  however,  except  as  regarded 
the  magnitude  of  the  assailing  army,  were  but  ^e  characteristics  of 
an  ordinary  siege;  but  the  internal  state  of  the  town  presented  more 
singular  features.     The  desperate  struggle  wliich  Bragadino  had  re- 
solved to  prolong  while  enough  powder  remained  to  enable  him  to 
deliver  one  voUey  into  the  infidel  camp,  was  made,  not  for  Cyprus, 
but  for  Venice.     The  Cypriotes  found  themselves  suffering  idi  the 
accumulated  miseries  of  privation  and  starvation,  while  an  irritated 
enemy,  whose  ferocious  rancour  increased  with  every  hour  it  was 
successfully  resisted,  was  rapidly  forcing  his  way  into  Famagusta;  and 
they  felt  that  the  hideous  ruin  and  desolation  which  a  few  days  must 
bring  on,  menaced  them  for  the  sake  of  a  haughty  and  selfish  power, 
whose  seat  lay  a  thousand  miles  from  the  island  now  tlie  scene  of  that 
terrible  contest.     Yet  in  the  consciousness  that  it  was  the  battle  of 
the  Cross  which  they  were  fighting,  the  citizens  of  Famagusta  found 
heart  and  strength,  and  joining  the  regular  soldiers  of  the  republic, 
and  the  volunteers  from  other  nations  who  had  enlisted  in  the  strife 
for  the  sake  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  banner  of  the  Impostor,  tliey 
fought  undauntedly  in  the  sally,    and   laboured  untiringly  in  the 
breach,  while  the  noblest  and  fairest  ladies  of  the  city  were  seen  at  all 
hours  bringing  aid  to  tlie  wounded,  and  such  food  as  they  could  furnish 
to  the  combatants.     More  united  or  more  heroic  exertions  on  the  part 
of  all  engaged  in  the  defence  of  a*  city  have  seldom  been  witnessed 
than  those  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  last  days  of  Famagusta. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  July,  1571,  that  Bertuccio  Cor- 
naro,  a  young  Venetian  of  noble  birth,  wdked  forth  upon  the  ramparts 
to  the  east  of  the  town ;  he  had  been  distinguished,  during  the  whole 
siege,  by  the  reckless  valour  with  which  he  invariably  threw  himself 
among  the  ranks  of  the  infidels,  and  by  the  equally  surprising  good 
fortune  which  had  preserved  him  scatheless  in  conflicts  where  not  one 
of  his  companions  had  escaped  unwounded.    The  coarse  and  scanty 
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fare  on  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  subsist,  had  somewhat  dulled 
the  eye  and  paled  the  cheek  of  the  young  nobleman,  but  neither  that 
unwonted  food,  nor  the  perils  of  the  hour,  had  rendered  his  laugh  less 
free,  or  his  step  less  light,  than  they  were  on  the  festive  evening  when 
he  had  welcomed  to  the  pahzzo  of  his  fathers  his  friend  Albert 
Liangston,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  ramparts. 

l^e  latter  was  a  young  Englishman,  of  an  old  catholic  family,  which 
had  been  well  received  at  the  court  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  but 
which  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  had  retired  to  its  ancestral  seat, 
from  whence  Albert,  the  eldest  ton,  had  been  the  first  to  rejoin  the 
-worid.  He  had  completed  his  education  in  England,  and  had  visited 
France  and  Italy,  in  which  latter  country,  accident  had  introduced 
him  to  Cornaro,  and  similarity  of  taste  had  produced  a  friendship 
between  them,  which  was  of  equal  duration  with  their  lives.  The 
age  of  chivalry  was  not  then  past ;  and  when  the  news  of  the  success 
of  the  Turkish  arms  in  Cyprus  reached  Venice,  few  were  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  gallant  Bertuccio  had  resolved  upon  volunteering  in  his 
country's  quarrel,  nor  was  Cornaro  himself  astonished  at  the  proposal 
of  the  Englishman  to  accompany  him  on  the  expedition.  The  per- 
mission of  the  republic  was  obtained  to  the  departure  of  the  young 
noble ;  and  on  arriving  at  Cyprus  the  friends  were  enabled,  by  what 
they  considered  fortunate  chances,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  town, 
where  the  services  they  rendered  to  the  besieged  soon  placed  them 
both  high  in  the  regard  of  the  distinguished  but  ill-fated  Bragadino. 

"  This  game  is  played  out,  my  friend,"  said  the  Italian,  as  they 
gained  the  summit  of  the  ramparts,  and  looked  forth  upon  the  rippling 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  moonlight  was  lying  unclouded  and  undisturbed. 

''  Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  us,"  returned  Albert ;  **  but  if 
ever  man  deserved  that  a  miracle  should  be  wrought  in  his  favour, 
that  man  is  Antonio  Bragadino." 

*'  I  think,"  said  Bertuccio,  '^  that  we  have  all  made  up  our  minds 
that,  liaving  lived  as  heroes,  we  are  to  die  as  martyrs ;  but  I  am  not 
half  weary  enough  of  my  earthly  laurels  to  be  in  any  hurry  for  the 
celestial  crown ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  I  saw  some  way  of  procuring 
the  postponement  of  my  canonization." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Langston 

**  Ah !"  said  Cornaro,  laughing,  *^  the  epicurean  Englishman  does 
not  relish  our  stewed  boots  and  fried  sword-belts,  washed  down  with 
vinegar  and  water;  and  he  is  anxious  to  get  off  to  the  stars,  chiefly  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  such  uncouth  cookery." 

<<  In  faith,"  said  Albert,  <<  the  diet  is  not  that  of  old  Engbnd ;  but 
perved  as  we  are  served,  I  should  be  a  heretic  to  complain. 

<'  What,  tlie  leather  dinner  becomes  tasteful  when  the  dark-eyed 
daughters  of  old  Erizzi  bring  it  to  the  hungry  hero,  who  has  found 
such  fbvour  in  their  sight  ?  Now,  for  my  part,  the  attendance  of  such 
adorable  Hebes,  with  such  exceedingly  exceptionable  ambrosia,  is 
doubly  painful  to  me.  But  you  are  no  philosopher,  as  I  am,  or  you 
woula  not  forget  the  matter  in  the  means  which  convey  it." 

**1  do  not,"  said  Langston;  <*for  as  you  may  see,  this  system  of 
fighting  and  fasting  sadly  interferes  with  my  own.  But  while  we 
can  laugh  at  our  privations,  there  is  little  harm  done  ;  it  is  among  the 
unfortunate  townspeople  that  this  starvation  is  doing  ill  work." 

<*  tf  they  cannot  find  sulject  for  mirth  in  the  situation  of  our  twp 
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sdvesy^  letmned  Bertuccio,  **  thej  must  be  strange  dullards.  Here 
are  two  men,  at  the  time  of  life  when  a  man  maj  enjoy  himself  if  he 
willy  and  both  of  them  possessing  the  will  to  enjoy  themselyes  to  any 
reasonable  extent.  Suddenly  these  two  wise  persons  take  a  long 
voyage,  for  the  sake  of  valiantly  introducing  tiiemselyes,  with  the 
chance  of  being  summarily  knocked  on  the  head,  into  a  kind  of  trap, 
where  they  are  indulged  with  the  certainly  of  being  quickly  starved 
to  death.  I,  for  one,  am  compelled  to  laugh  outright  at  the  whole 
proceeding,  even  if  I  think  of  it  in  the  midst  of  the  flghting." 

"  Yes,**  said  Albert,  **  I  have  for  some  time  considered  that  we 
have  displayed  at  least  as  much  valour  as  wit.  But  where  we  are  we 
must  remain,  unless  this  report  be  true.'' 

"  That  Bragadino  means  to  capitulate.  I  do  not  see  what  he  would 
gain  by  opening  his  gates  now.  These  infidels  will  make  sudi  exor- 
bitant demands,  that  no  Christian  will  be  able  to  listen  to  them.  They 
will  doubtless  require,  among  other  matters,  that  you  and  I  immediately 
profess  Mohammedanism,  and  take  to  our  bosoms  four  wives  each — 
that  is  the  legitimate  number.    Will  you  ccmsent  to  this  ?" 

"  I  shall  try  to  make  terms  for  myself,''  said  Albert;  ^^  and  if  they 
wiU  concede  tiie  religious  question,  on  which  I  am  firm,  I  shall  offer 
double  on  the  other  point,  on  which  I  am  open  to  conviction." 

**  Eight  wives  I"  said  Bertuccio,  again  laughing-*-*'  why,  your  last 
lament^  king  espoused  but  six,  I  think.  Is  the  defender  of  Famagusta 
privileged  beyond  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  ?" 

Alb^  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  figure  upon  the  wall,  at  a  short 
distance,  fixed  his  attention.  It  was  clearly  not  the  form  of  a  sentinel, 
but  was  dressed  in  a  priest's  garb,  and  was  apparently  stealing  from 
them. 

**  We  are  watched,"  said  the  Englishman. 

<<  And,  apparently,  by  the  vigOant  eye  of  the  church,"  said  his 
companion.     ^*  Let  us  watch  the  watcher,  nevertheless." 

lliey  followed  the  retreating  figure  for  some  distance,  until  they  had 
reached  the  point  where  the  sea  and  land  rampart  united.  Here, 
looking  to  the  right,  they  could  discern  the  innumerable  tents  of  the 
infidels  whitening  the  plains  around  Famagusta,  while  the  dark  and 
terrific  battery  to  which  we  have  alluded  seemed  gloomily  waiting  for 
light,  to  enable  it  to  direct  its  fiery  tempest.  The  figure  had  stopped, 
and  was  engaged  in  looking  over  the  wall  upon  Uie  ground  below. 
Suddenly,  it  dbrew  back,  hastily,  and  retired  a  step  or  two  from  the 
wall.  The  young  soldiers  watched  with  interest  for  a  few  moments, 
when  a  bald  and  grim  head,  obviously  that  of  a  Turk,  appeared  over 
the  wall.  It  rose  till  about  half  the  figure  of  the  intruder  was  visible, 
and  he  peered  around,  as  if  about  to  dimb  upon  the  battlement.  In 
an  instant,  the  form  which  the  young  men  had  followed  raised  itself  to 
its  ML  height,  and  whirling  an  enormous  crucifix  in  the  air,  dashed  it 
full  upon  the  exposed  head  of  the  Turk.  With  a  single  yell,  the  latter 
dropped  backwards,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  the  corpse  was  heard  upon 
the  ground  beneath. 

The  slayer  uttered  a  single  laugh,  and  was  immediately  joined  by 
the  Italian  and  his  friend. 

*^  Bravely  struck,  father!"  said  the  former,  looking  at  the  weapon 
which  had  done  sudi  good  service— an  iron  crucifix,  on  the  weighty 
arms  of  which  there  remained  crimson  evidence  of  the  force  of  the 
blow.    "  These  reUgious  acetdadei  are  truly  edifying." 
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**  I  looked  not  for  idle  mirth  on  a  night  like  thiBy**  retnmed  the 
other,  in  a  deep,  stem  voice. 

**  Naj,  father,**  said  the  Englishman,  ^'  do  us  the  justice  to  believe 
that  if  we  had  the  opportunity  of  breaking  one  of  the  jests,  which 
seems  alone  to  have  the  power  to  move  jour  smiles,  we  should  not 
n^lect  it.  Would  that  there  were  another  Turk  to  brain  for  jour 
special  delectation  !** 

**  In  the  meantime,  tell  us,  father,"  said  the  other  joung  man, 
**  whj  a  less  sanguinarj  jest  seems  a  sin  to  jou." 

"  Is  not  Cjprus  lost  ?"  asked  the  priest  angrilj. 

**  I  would  answer  jou,  father,  as  the  English  down  answered  the 
stranger,  who,  seeing  a  whole  congregation  in  tears  at  an  affecting 
sermon,  inquired  whj  that  one  down  alone  was  unmoved,—'  I  do  not 
bdong  to  the  parish.'    I  am  not  a  Cjpriote  I" 

'^  But  JOU  are  a  Christian,"  said  the  priest;  "  and  though  jou  now 
foolishlj  and  profanelj  scoff,  I  have  seen  jou  both  bear  joundves  as 
true  soldiers  of  the  Cross,— K>r  I  had  not  wasted  these  words  on  jou." 

*^  It  is  true,  father,"  said  the  Italian,  ''we  have  fought  in  dutj  to 
the  church,  and  we  laugh  because  we  And  that  dutv  a  pleasure.  I 
think  that  was  degantl j  as  well  as  piousl j  remarked. 

"  Incorrigible  trifler !  Are  je  disposed  to  atone  for  this  levitj  bj 
an  act  of  real  merit,  and  so  win  the  love  of  the  diurch  je  talk  of  ?" 

"I  will  do  no  penance,  father,  if  that  be  the  act  which  is  to  gain  the 
love  in  question—- no  flagellation  into  the  church's  affections— ^ruof 
anuU  ca8tigfU~~hut  anjthing  in  reason,"  said  Bertuccio. 

"  ICned  down,"  said  the  monk,  "  and  look  over." 

The  joung  men  were  about  to  obej,  rather  prompted  bj  curiositj 
than  bj  an j  other  feeling.  For  it  was  observed  of  most  of  the  volun- 
teer warriors  in  this,  and  in  every  other  religious  war,  that  their  habits 
of  submission  to  their  spiritual  superiors  were  verj  much  relaxed  by 
the  one  act  of  enUsting  in  the  armj  of  the  church,  most  of  them  ap- 
pearing, verj  irregularlj,  to  consider  that  the  merit  of  this  service  was 
such  as  to  permit  them  to  dispense  with  the  fbrmalities  and  proprieties 
bj  which  less  zealous  men  were  bound ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  idea  has 
not  been  entirel j  lost  even  to  the  present  daj.  But  the  unusual  silence 
in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  who  had  hitherto  spent  the  nights  in  re- 
pairing whatever  damage  to  their  works  the  well-sustained  fire  from 
the  town  had  caused  bj  daj,  attracted  a  remark  from  Bertuedo.  In 
replj,  the  priest  pointed  to  a  moving  bodj  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
walls.  The  eje  of  the  joung  soldier  instantlj  detected  the  object  as 
a  partj  of  four  of  the  infidel  soldiers,  who  bore  a  light,  which,  how- 
ever, thej  seemed  to  endeavour  to  screen  from  observation.  In 
another  minute  the  partj  had  disappeared. 

The  Italian  looked  at  his  friend,  and  the  glance  was  returned  ;  but 
the  faces  of  neither  expressed  much  concern.  The  sight  which  they 
had  witnessed  from  the  rampart  was  one  to  which  they  had  been  too 
frequendj  accustomed  during  the  siege.  Thev  were  about  to  retire, 
when  the  monk,  lajing  his  hand  upon  the  Englishman's  arm,  drew 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  wall,  and  shewed  him  a  rope  ladder  which 
reached  the  earth  bdow.  Having  pointed  this  out,  the  priest  folded 
Us  arms,  as  if  to  see  what  course  the  joung  men  would  take.  For  a 
moment,  the  Englishman  gazed  at  the  means  of  descent,  and  then  its 
meaning  flashed  upon  his  mind.    With  a  quiet  smile  he  shewed  the 
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ladder  to  his  friend.  In  another  instant,  both  were  upon  the  rope, 
and  in  little  more  time  had  reached  the  ground.  As  they  touched  it, 
the  priest  laughed  a  joyful  laugh,  and  from  the  top  of  the  wall  pointed 
to  {he  spot  where  the  party  had  vanished. 

Bertuccio  and  Langston  drew  their  swords  and  hastened  thither. 
Skirting  a  little  mound  of  fresh-raised  earth,  they  discovered  the  light 
resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  four  Turks  divesting  themselves  of 
their  upper  garments.  The  Christians  drew  back  until  this  opera- 
tion was  completed,  when  one  of  the  now  half-naked  infidels  took  up 
the  light,  and,  raising  his  hand  to  Heaven  for  an  instant,  plunged  into 
the  mouth  of  a  cave,  which  opened  in  the  hill  on  which  the  rampart 
stood.  His  three  companions  followed  him,  and  then  close  upon  their 
footsteps  came  the  Englishman  and  Bertuccio. 

"  More  of  our  wisdom,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  whisper  ;  "  but  our 
fates  are  made  for  us." 

As  the  latter  entered,  Langston,  changing  his  sword  hand,  took  that 
of  Comaro.      One  warm  grasp  exchanged,  the   Christian  soldiers 
pressed  on.     Suddenly,  the  direction  of  the  cave  altered,  and  they  lost 
sight  of  the  light.     But  still  advancing,  they  regained  the  traces  of  the 
infidels,  until  a  second  turning  brought  the  latter  to  a  halt.     At  that 
moment,  the  hindmost  Turk  discovered  his  pursuers,  and  uttered  a 
cry,  which  was  instantly  smothered  in  the  death-rattle — ^the  sword  of 
Albert  had  passed  completely  through  his  body.     Springing  forwaixl, 
over  the  corpse,  Bertuccio  struck  at  the  infidel  who  bore  the  lamp,  and 
cleaving  him  to  the  eye,  grasped  at  the  light.     But  the  other  two 
rushed  upon  him,  and  bore  him  to  the  ground— one  of  them  succeeding 
in  gaining  the  lamp,  while  the  other  struggled  with  the  Italian.     The 
blade  of  Albert  inflicted  a  fearful  gash  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Turk, 
who,  uttering  a  few  words  in  his  own  language,  fastened,  with  hands 
and  teeth,  upon  the  throat  of  the  prostrate  Bertuccio,  but  his  head  was, 
the  next  instant,  nearly  severed  from  his  body  by  a  second  blow  from 
the  Englishman's  sword.     The  latter  rushed  furiously  on,  after  the 
last  Turk,  the  glimmer  of  whose  lamp  lighted  the  gloomy  passage 
along  which  they  hastened,  and  the  fatal  character  of  which  Albert 
knew  too  well.    He  redoubled  his  speed,  conscious  that  to  strike  the 
infidel  dead  was  the  only  chance  of  salvation  from  a  terrible  doom. 
The  Turk  fied  before  him  with  a  speed  which  shewed  he  knew  the 
passages,  and  twice  the  Christian  lost  sight  of  him,  at  each  of  which 
moments  Albert  underwent  the  most  terrible  sensation  which  a  brave 
man  can  endure.     Twice,  however,  the  infidel  again  appeared,  and  his 
foot  suddenly  slipping,  the  Christian  was  upon  him.     Albert's  thrust 
transfixed  him  to  the  earth,  but,  writhing  on  the  blade,  the  infidel 
seized  the  fallen  lamp,  and  fiung  it  from  him,  with  the  utmost  of  his 
expiring  strength.     The  eye  of  Albert  followed  the  light,  as  it  dashed 
upon  a  small,  dark  heap,  in  a  comer.    At  the  selfsame  moment,  an 
explosion,  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder,  shaking  the  eartli  for  a 
mile  around,  called  forth  the  inhabitants  of  Famagusta,  to  see  that  the 
infidels  had  levelled  their  rampart  wall.    But  the  Crescent  banner  was 
floating  over  the  city,  when  a  dying  monk,  who  had  atoned  for  his 
heroic  exertions  in  the  final  sally  by  one  of  the  most  hideous  martyr* 
doms  on  record,  revealed  to  a  few  trembling  Christians,  who  dared  wipe 
the  death-damp  from  his  brow,  that  the  young  favourites  of  Famagusta 
lay  buried  in  the  Ltnat  Mine. 
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their  flhauldeia.  Next  came  a  company  of  archers,  equipped  in 
helm  and  brieandine«  and  armed  Tcith  Ions  pikes,  slittenng,  as 
did  their  steel  accoutrements^  in  the  bright  sunshine.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  bailifis  and  buigesses  of  the  town,  riding 
three  abreast,  and  enveloped  in  gowns  of  scarlet  cloth;  after 
whom  rode  the  mayor  of  Windsor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
▼elvet,  and  attended  oy  two  footmen,  in  white  and  red  damask, 
carrying  white  wands.  The  mayor  was  followed  by  a  company 
of  the  town  guaid,  with  partisans  over  the  shoulders.  Then 
came  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  his  attendants.  Next  followed 
the  twenty-six  alms-knights,  (for  such  was  then  their  number,) 
walking  two  and  two,  and  wearing  red  mantles,  with  a  scutcheon 
of  Saint  Geoige  on  the  shoulder,  but  without  the  garter  sur- 
rounding it  Then  came  the  thirteen  petty  canons,  in  murrey- 
coloured  gowns,  with  the  arms  of  Samt  George  wrought  in  a 
roundel  on  the  shoulder;  then  the  twelve  canons,  sunilarly 
attired ;  and  lastly,  the  dean  of  the  college  in  his  cope. 

A  slight  pause  ensued,  and  then  came  tne  chief  officers  of  the 
Garter.  First  walked  the  Black-rod,  clothed  in  a  russet-coloured 
mantle,  faced  with  alternate  panes  of  blue  and  red,  emblazoned 
with  flower  de  luces  of  gold,  and  crowned  lions.  He  carried  a 
small  black  rod,  the  ensign  of  his  office,  surmounted  with  the  lion 
of  England  in  silver.  After  the  Black-rod  came  the  Garter, 
habited  in  a  gown  of  crimson  satin,  paned  and  emblazoned  like 
that  of  the  officer  who  preceded  him,  bearing  a  white  crown  with  a 
sceptre  upon  it,  and  having  a  gilt  crown,  in  ueu  of  a  cap,  upon  his 
head.  The  Garter  was  followed  by  the  Register,  a  erave  personage, 
in  a  black  gown,  with  a  surplice  over  it,  covered  by  a  mantelet  of 
furs.  Then  came  the  chancellor  of  the  order,  m  his  robe  of 
murrey-coloured  velvet  lined  with  sarcenet,  with  a  bad^  on  the 
shoulaer  of  a  gold  rose,  enclosed  in  a  garter  wrought  with  pearls 
of  damask  gold.  Lastly,  came  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
prelate  of  the  order,  wearing  his  mitre,  and  habited  in  a  robe  of 
crimson  velvet  lined  with  white  taffeta,  &ced  with  blue,  and  em- 
broidered on  the  right  shoulder  with  a  scutcheon  of  Saint  Georae, 
encompassed  with  the  garter,  and  adorned  with  cordons  of  blue 
silk  mmeled  with  g^ld. 

Brougnt  up  by  a  rear-guard  of  halberdiers,  the  procession 
moved  slowly  along  Thames  Street,  the  houses  of  which,  as  well 
as  those  in  Peascod  Street,  were  all  more  or  less  decorated, — 
the  humbler  sort  being  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  intermin- 
gled with  garlands  of  flowers,  while  the  better  class  were  hung 
with  pieces  of  tapestry,  carpets,  and  rich  stufis;  nor  should  it 
pass  unnoticed  that  the  loyalty  of  Bryan  Bowntance,  the  host  of 
the  Garter,  had  exhibited  itself  in  an  arch  thrown  across  the  road 
opposite  his  house,  adorned  with  various  coloured  ribands  and 
flowers,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  large  shield,  exhibiting  the 
letters  H.  and  A.  (in  mystic  allusion  to  Uenry  and  Anne  Boleyn) 
intermingled,  and  surrounded  by  love  knots. 

T  2 
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as  much  as  possible^  her  ^hom  he  had  resolved  to  make  his 
queen :  the  lormer  was  clothed  in  tissue,  embroidered  with 
roses  of  gold,  with  a  baldric  across  his  body  of  massive  gold, 
and  was  mounted  on  a  charger  likewise  trapped  in  gold ;  and  the 
latter  wore  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  silver,  pounced  in  the  form  of 
letters,  and  lined  with  blue  velvet,  while  his  horse  was  trapped 
bardwise  in  harness  embroidered  with  bullion  gold  curiously 
wrought  Both  also  wore  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
Near  them  rode  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who,  conscious  of  the  dignity 
to  which  his  daughter  was  to  be  advanced,  comported  himself 
with  almost  intolerable  haughtiness  and  insolence. 

Immediately  behind  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  came  a  sumptuous  litter 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  drawn  by  four  white  palfreys  capari- 
soned in  white  damask  down  to  the  ground,  and  each  having 
an  attendant  in  white  and  blue  satin  at  its  head.  Over  the  litter 
was  borne  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  supported  by  four  gilt  staves, 
and  ornamented  at  the  comers  with  silver  bells,  ringing  forth 
sweet  music  as  it  moved  along.  Each  staff  was  borne  by  a  knight, 
of  whom  sixteen  were  in  attendance  to  relieve  one  another  when 
fiitigued. 

In  this  litter  sat  Anne  Boleyn.  She  wore  a  surcoat  of  white 
tissue,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same  material  lined  with  ermine. 
Her  gown,  which,  however,  was  now  concealed  by  the  surcoat, 
was  of  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  raised  with  pearls  of  damask  silver, 
with  a  stomacher  of  purple  gold  similarly  raised,  and  large  open 
sleeves  lined  with  chequered  tissue.  Around  her  neck  she  wore 
a  chain  of  orient  pearls,  from  which  depended  a  diamond  cross. 
A  black  velvet  cap,  richly  embroidered  with  pearls  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  and  ornamented  with  a  small  white  plume,  covered 
her  head ;  and  her  small  feet  were  hidden  in  blue  velvet  brode- 
quins,  decorated  with  diamond  stars. 

Anne  Boleyn's  features  were  exquisitely  formed,  and  though 
not  regular,  far  more  charming  than  if  they  had  been  so.  Her 
nose  was  slightly  aquiline,  but  not  enough  so  to  detract  from  its 
beauty,  and  nad  a  Uttle  retrousse  point  that  completed  its  attrac- 
tion. The  rest  of  her  features  were  delicately  chiselled ;  the 
chin  being  beautifully  rounded,  the  brows  smooth  and  white  as 
snow,  whue  the  rose  could  not  vie  with  the  bloom  of  her  cheek. 
Her  neck — alas  I  that  the  fell  hand  of  the  executioner  should 
ever  touch  it — was  long  and  slender,  her  eyes  large  and  blue,  and 
of  irresistible  witchery — sometimes  scorcning  the  beholder  like 
a  sunbeam,  anon  melting  him  with  soul-subduing  softness. 

Of  her  •accomplishments  other  opportunities  will  be  found  to 
speak ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  she  was  skilled  on  many  in- 
struments, danced  and  sung  divinely,  and  had  rare  powers  of 
conversation  and  wit     K  to  these  she  had  not  added  the  dan- 

STOus  desire  to  please,  and  the  wish  to  hold  other  hearts  than 
e  royal  one  she  bad  enslaved,  in  thraldom,  all  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  well.  But,  alas  I  like  many  other  beautiful  women, 
she  had  a  strong  tendency  to  coquetry,    ^ow  severely  she  p"^- 
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authority  behind  the  knight ;  '*  what,  if  Sir  Thomas  W^at  has 
undertaken  to  carry  the  canopy  further  than  any  of  his  com- 
panions, is  that  a  reason  he  snould  be  relieved  ?  Of  a  surety 
not — go  on,  I  say  I" 

The  person  who  thus  spoke  then  stepped  forward,  and  threw 
a  glance  so  full  of  significance  at  Anne  jBoleyn  that  she  did  not 
care  to  dispute  the  order,  but  on  the  contrary,  laughingly  ac- 
quiesced in  it 

Will  Sommers,  the  king^s  jester,  as  he  described  himself,  was 
a  small,  middle-aged  personage,  with  a  physiognomy  in  which 
ffoodnature  and  malice,  folly  and  shrewdness,  were  so  oddly 
blended,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  predominated.  His  Iook 
was  cunning  and  sarcastic,  but  it  was  tempered  by  great 
drollery  and  oddity  of  manner,  and  he  laughed  so  heartily  at  his 
own  jests  and  jibes,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  help  joining 
him.  His  attire  consisted  of  a  long,  loose  gown,  of  spotted  crim- 
son silk,  with  the  royal  cipher  woven  in  front  in  gold ;  hose  of  blue 
cloth,  guarded  with  red  and  black  cloth ;  and  red  leathern  buskins. 
A  sash  tied  round  his  waist  served  him  instead  of  a  ffirdle,  and 
he  wore  a  trencher-shaped  cap  on  his  head,  with  a  white  tufted 
feather  in  it.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  small  horn.  He  was 
generally  attended  by  a  monkey,  habited  in  a  crimson  doublet 
and  hood,  which  sat  upon  his  shoulder,  and  played  very  diverting 
tricks,  but  the  animal  was  not  with  him  on  the  present  occasion. 

Will  Sommers  was  a  great  &vourite  with  the  king,  and  ven- 
tured upon  familiarities  which  no  one  else  dared  to  use  with 
him.  The  favour  in  which  he  stood  with  his  royal  master  pro- 
cured him  admittance  to  his  presence  at  all  hours,  and  at  all 
seasons,  and  his  influence,  though  seldom  exerted,  was  very  great 
He  was  especially  serviceable  m  turning  aside  the  edge  of  the 
king's  displeasure,  and  more  frequently  exerted  himself  to  allay 
the  storm,  than  to  raise  it  His  principal  hostility  was  directed 
against  Wolsey,  whose  arrogance  and  grasping  practices  were  the 
constant  subjects  of  his  railing.  It  was  seldom,  such  was  his 
privile^d  character,  and  the  protection  he  enioyed  from  the 
sovereign,  that  any  of  the  C(mrtiers  resented  his  remarks ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  feelings  Being  now  deeply  interested,  he 
turned  sharply  round,  ana  said — ^*  Why  now,  thou  meddling 
varlet,  what  business  hast  thou  to  interfere  ?*' 

"I  interfere  to  prove  my  authority,  gossip  Wyat,"  replied 
Sommers,  ''  and  to  shew  that,  varlet  as  I  am,  I  am  as  powerful  as 
Mistress  Anne  Boleyn ;  nay,  that  I  am  yet  more  powerful, 
because  I  am  obeyed,  which  she  is  not" 

**  Were  I  at  liberty,''  said  Sir  Thomas,  angrily,  **  I  would  make 
thee  repent  thine  insolence." 

"  But  you  are  not  at  liberty,  good  gossip,"  replied  the  jester, 
screaming  with  laughter ;  '*  you  are  tied  like  a  slave  to  the  oar,  and 
cannot  free  yourself  from  it — ha  I  ha  I"  Having  enjoyed  the 
knight's  discomposure  for  a  few  seconds,  he  advanced  towards 
him,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, — **  Don't  mistake  me,  gossip.    I 
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have  done  thee  good  service  in  preventing  thee  from  taking 
that  kerchief.  Hadst  thou  received  it  in  the  presence  of  these 
witnesses,  thou  wouldst  have  been  lodged  in  tne  Round  Tower 
of  Windsor  Castle  to-morrow,  instead  of  feasting  with  the 
knights-companions  in  Saint  George's  HalL" 

''  I  believe  thou  art  right,  gossip,   said  Wyat,  in  the  same  tone. 

'^  Rest  assured  I  am,"  rephed  Sommers ;  *^  and  I  furthermore 
counsel  thee  to  decline  this  dangerous  gift  altogether,  and  to  think 
no  more  of  the  fair  profferer,  or  if  thou  must  think  of  her,  let 
it  be  as  of  one  beyona  thy  reach.  Cross  not  the  lion's  path.  Take 
a  friendljr  hint  fix}m  the  lackall.'' 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  darted  away,  and  mingled 
with  the  cavalcade  in  the  rear. 

Immediately  behind  Anne  Boleyn's  litter  rode  a  company  of 
henchmen  of  the  royal  householcl,  armed  with  gilt  partisans. 
Next  succeeded  a  chariot  covered  with  red  cloth  of  gold,  and 
drawn  by  four  horses  richly  caparisoned,  containing  the  old 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  old  Marchioness  of  Dorset  Then 
came  the  king's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond — a  young 
man  formed  on  the  same  large  scale,  and  distinguished  bv  the 
.  same  haughty  port  and  the  same  bluff  manner,  as  his  royal  sire. 
The  duke's  mother  was  the  Lady  Talboys,  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  age,  and  who  had,  for  a  long 
time,  held  the  capricious  monarch  captive.  Henry  was  warmly 
attached  to  his  son;  showered  favours  without  number  upon 
him ;  and  might  have  done  yet  more  for  him,  if  &te  had  not 
snatched  him  away  at  an  early  age. 

Though  scarcely  eighteen,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  looked 
more  than  twenty,  and  his  lips  and  chin  were  clothed  with  a 
well  grown,  though  closely-clipped  beard.  He  was  magnifi- 
cently habited  in  a  doublet  of  cloth  of  gold  of  bawdekin,  the 
placard  and  sleeves  of  which  were  wrought  with  flat  gold,  and 
&stened  with  aiglets.  A  girdle  of  crimson  velvet,  enriched  with 
precious  stones,  encircled  his  waist,  and  susttuned  a  poniard, 
and  a  Toledo  sword,  damascened  with  gold.  Over  all,  he  wore 
a  loose  robe,  or  housse^  of  scarlet  mohair,  trimmed  with  minever; 
and  was  further  decorated  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
His  cap  was  of  white  velvet,  ornamented  with  emeralds,  and 
fix)m  the  side  depended  a  small  azure  plume.  He  rode  a  mag- 
nificent black  chai]ger  trapped  in  housings  of  cloth  of  gold, 
powdered  with  ermine. 

By  the  duke's  side  rode  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  atUred  as  upon 
the  previous  day,  and  mounted  on  a  fiery  Arabian,  trapped 
in  cnmson  velvet,  firinged  with  Venetian  gold.  Both  nobles  were 
attended  by  their  esquures  in  their  liveries. 

Behind  them  came  a  chariot  covered  with  cloth  of  silver,  and 
drawn,  like  the  first,  by  four  horses  in  rich  housings,  contain- 
ing two  very  beautiful  damsels,  one  of  whom  attracted  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  youthful  nobles,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  could  preserve  due  order  of  march.     The  young  dame  in 
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Question  was  about  seventeen ;  her  &ce  was  oval  in  form,  with 
reatures  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  re^arity.  Her  complexion 
was  fair  and  pale,  and  contrasted  strikingly  with  her  jetty  brows 
and  magnificent  black  eyes,  of  oriental  size,  tenderness,  and 
lustre.  Her  dark  and  luxuriant  tresses  were  confined  by  a  cap 
of  black  velvet  faced  with  white  satin,  and  ornamented  with 
pearls.  Her  gown  was  of  white  satin  worked  with  gold,  and 
Bad  long,  open,  pendent  sleeves;  while  from  her  slender  and 
marble  neck  hung  a  cordeli^re — ^a  species  of  necklace  imitated 
from  the  cord  worn  by  Franciscan  fnars,  and  formed  of  crimson 
silk  twisted  with  threads  of  Venetian  gold. 

This  fair  creature  was  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  daughter 
of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  claimed  descent 
from  the  Geraldi  &mily  of  Florence ;  but  she  was  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Fair  Genddine — a  title  bestowed 
upon  her,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  by  the  king,  and  by  which 
she  has  survived  to  us,  and  will  continue  to  live,  as  long  as 
poetiy  endures,  in  the  deathless  and  enchanting  strains  of  her 
lover,  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  At  the  instance  of  her  mother.  Lady 
Kildare,  the  fiur  Geraldine  was  brought  up  with  the  Princess 
Maiy,  afterwards  Queen  of  England ;  but  she  had  been  lately 
assigned  by  the  royal  order  as  one  of  the  attendants — ^a  post 
equivalent  to  that  of  maid  of  honour — to  Anne  Boleyn. 

Her  companion  was  the  Lady  Mary  Howard,  the  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  a  nymph  about  her  own  age,  and  possessed  of 
great  personal  attractions,  having  nobly-formed  features,  radiant 
blue  eyes,  light  tresses,  and  a  complexion  of  dazzling  clear- 
ness. Lady  Mary  Howard  nourished  a  passion  for  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  whom  she  saw  with  secret  chagrin  captivated  by 
the  superior  charms  of  the  fair  Geraldine.  Her  uneasiness, 
however,  was  in  some  degree  diminished  by  the  knowledge, 
which,  as  confidante  of  the  latter  she  had  obtained,  that  her 
brother  was  master  of  her  heart  Lady  Maiy  was  dressed  in  a 
gown  of  blue  velvet,  cut  and  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  wore 
a  head-gear  of  white  velvet,  ornamented  vrith  pearls. 

Just  as  the  cavalcade  came  in  sisht  of  Datchet  Bridge,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  turned  his  horsed  head,  and  rode  up  to  the 
side  of  the  chariot  on  which  the  frdr  Geraldine  was  sitting. 

^'  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of  a  marvellous  adventure  that  befel 
Surrey  in  the  Home  Park  at  Windsor,  last  night,"  he  said.  **  He 
declares  he  has  seen  the  demon  hunter.  Heme.'' 

**  Then  pray  let  the  Earl  of  Surrey  relate  the  adventure  to  us 
himself,"  replied  the  fair  Greraldine.  **  No  one  can  tell  a  story 
so  well  as  the  hero  of  it" 

The  duke  signed  to  the  youthfiil  earl,  who  was  glancing 
rather  wistftilly  at  them,  and  who  immediately  joined  them,  while 
Richmond  passed  over  to  the  Lady  Mary  Howard.  Surrey  then 
proceeded  to  relate  what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  park,  and 
the  fair  Geraldine  listened  to  his  recital  with  breathless  interest 

'*  Heaven  shield  us  firom  evil  spirits  I"  she  exclaimed,  crossinir 


«ud  Surrej,  almoBt  stemlj. 

"  His  grace,  as  is  usiial  in  compacts  with  the  fiend,  might  have 
reason  to  rue  his  baigain,"  obaeired  Lady  Mar;  HoiraTd> 
peerishly. 

"  If  the  Earl  of  Sarrey  were  my  hrother,"  remarked  the  ^r 
Geraldioe  to  the  Lady  Mary,  "  I  would  interdict  him  from 
roaming  in  the  park  after  nightfall." 

"  He  is  very  wilfiii,"  said  Lady  Mary,  smiling,  "  and  holds  my 
commands  but  lightly." 

"  Let  the  fair  Geraldine  lay  hers  upon  me,  and  she  shall  not 
have  to  reproach  me  with  disobedience,"  said  the  earL 

"  I  must  interpose  to  prevent  their  utterance,"  cried  Richmond, 
with  a  somewhat  jealous  look  at  his  friend — "  for  I  have  deter- 
mined to  know  more  of  this  mystery,  and  shall  require  the  earl's 
assistance  to  unravel  it.  I  think  I  remember  Moi^n  Fenwolf,  the 
keeper,  and  will  send  for  him  to  the  castle  and  question  him. 
But  in  any  case,  I  and  Surrey  will  visit  Heme's  oak  to-night." 

The  remonstrances  of  bodi  ladies  were  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Will  Sommers. 

"  What  ho  I  my  lords — to  your  places  1  to  your  places  V  cried 
the  jester,  in  a  shrill,  angiy  voice,  '*  See  ye  not  we  are  close 
upon  Datchet  Bridge  ?  i  e  can  converse  with  these  fair  dames 
at  a  more  fitting  season ;  but  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  tbe 
cavalcade  should  make  a  goodly  show.     To  your  places,  I  say  !" 

Laughing  at  the  jester's  peremptory  injunction,  the  two  young 
nobles  nevertheless  obeyed  it,  and,  bowing  almost  to  the  saddle 
to  the  ladies,  resumed  ueir  posts. 

Tbe  concourse  assembled  on  Datchet  Bridge  welcomed  Anne 
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enerained^  and  a  silk  cap  of  the  same  colour  contrasted  by  its 
bnghtness  with  the  pale,  purple  tint  of  his  sullen,  morose,  and 
bloated  features*  The  cardinal  took  no  notice  of  the  clamour 
around  him,  but  now  and  then,  when  an  expression  of  dislike 
was  uttered  against  him,  for  he  had  already  began  to  be  im- 
popular  with  the  people,  he  would  raise  his  eyes  and  direct  a 
withering  elance  at  the  hardy  speaker.  But  these  expressions 
were  few,  ror,  though  tottering,  Wolsey  was  yet  too  formidable  to 
be  insulted  with  impunity.  On  either  siae  of  him  were  two 
mounted  attendants  each  carrying  a  gilt  pole-axe,  who,  if  he  had 
given  the  word,  would  have  mstantly  chastised  the  insolence  of 
the  by-standers ;  while  behind  him  rode  his  two  cross-bearers, 
upon  horses  trapped  in  scarlet. 

Wolsey's  princely  retinue  was  followed  by  a  litter  of  crimson 
velvet,  in  wnich  lay  the  Pope's  legate,  Cardinal  Campeegio, 
whose  infirmities  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  move  without 
assistance.  Campeggio  was  likewise  attended  by  a  numerous  train. 

After  a  long  line  of  lords,  knishts,  and  esquires,  came  Henry 
the  Eighth.  He  was  appareled  in  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet 
furred  with  ermines,  and  wore  a  doublet  of  raised  gold,  the 
placard  of  which  was  embroidered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, larj^  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones.  About  his  neck 
was  a  baldric  of  balas  rubies,  and  over  his  robe  he  wore  the  collar^ 
of  the  order  of  the  garter.  His  horse,  a  charger, of  the  laigest 
size,  and  well  able  to  sustain  his  vast  weight,  was  trapped  in  crim- 
son velvet  pnrfled  with  ermines.  His  mights  and  esquires  were 
clothed  in  purple  velvet,  and  his  henchmen  in  scarlet  tunics  of 
the  same  make  as  those  worn  by  the  warders  of  the  Tower  at  the 
present  day. 

Henry  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  and  though  somewhat 
overgrown  and  heavy,  had  lost  none  of  his  activity,  and  but 
little  of  the  grace  of  his  noble  proportions.  His  size  and  breadth 
of  limb  were  well  displayed  in  his  magnificent  habiliments. 
His  countenance  was  handsome  and  manly,  with  a  certain  broad 
burly  look,  thoroughly  English  in  its  character,  which  won  him 
much  admiration  &om  his  subjects ;  and  though  it  might  be  ob- 
jected that  the  eyes  were  too  small,  and  the  mouth  somewhat 
too  diminutive,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  general  expres- 
sion of  the  face  was  kingly  in  the  extreme.  A  prince  of  a 
more  ^^  royal  presence"  than  Henry  the  Eighth  was  never  seen, 
and  though  he  had  many  and  grave  faults^  want  of  dignity  was 
not  amongst  the  number. 

Henry  entered  Windsor  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  fanfares  of  trumpeters,  and  the  roar  of  ordnance  m>m 
the  castle  walls. 

Meanwhile,  Anne  Boleyn,  having  descended  jBx>m  her  litter, 
which  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  lower  ward,  dtood  with 
her  ladies  beneath  the  canopy  awaitinff  his  arrival. 

A  wide  clear  space  was  preserved  before  her,  into  which, 
however,  Wolsey  penetrated,  and,  dismounting,  placed  himself  so 
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in  front  of  the  Alma-Knights'  Houses ;  but  a  wide  space  had  been 
kept  clear  by  the  henchmen  for  the  passage  of  the  sovereign  aad 
his  trun,  and  along  this,  Henry  proceeded  with  Anne  Boleyn,  in 
the  direction  of  the  upper  wara.  Just  as  he  reached  the  Nor- 
man Tower,  and  passed  the  entrance  to  the  keep,  the  Duke 
of  Shoreditch,  who  was  standing  beneath  the  gateway,  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  and  prostrated  himself  on  one  knee. 


"  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  said  Shoreditch,  "  I  last  night 
arrested  a  butcher  of  Windsor,  for  uttering  words  highly  dis- 
respectfiil  of  your  highness,  and  of  the  feir  and  virtuous  lady 
by  your  side." 

"  Ah !  God's  death !"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  Where  is  the 
traitor?     Bring  him  before  ua." 

"  He  is  here,"  replied  Shoreditch. 

And  immediately  Mark  Fytton  was  brought  forward  by  « 
couple  of  halberdiers.  He  still  preserved  his  undaunted  demean- 
our, and  gazed  sternly  at  the  king. 

"  So,  fellow,  thou  hast  dared  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  us — 
ha  V   cried  Henry. 

"  I  have  spoken  the  truth,"  replied  the  butcher,  fearlessly. 
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"  I  have  said  you  were  about  to  divorce  your  lawfiil  conaort,  Cai> 
theiine  of  Arragon,  and  to  take  the  minioo,  Anae  Boleyn,  who 
stands  beside  you,  to  your  bed.  And  I  added  it  was  a  wrongful 
act" 

"  Foul  be&l  thy  lying  tongue  for  saying  so  I"  replied  Henry, 
furiously.  "  I  have  a  mind  to  have  it  plucked  from  thy  throat* 
and  cast  to  the  dogs.  What  ho,  guards,  take  this  caitin  to  the 
BDmmit  of  the  highest  tower  of  the  castle — the  Curfew  Tower — 
and  bang  htm  from  it,  so  that  all  my  loyal  subjecte  in  Windsor 
may  see  now  traitors  are  served." 

"  Your  highness  has  judged  him  justly,"  said  Anne  Bolevn. 

"  You  say  so  now,  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn,"  rejoinea  the 
butcher,  "  but  you  yourself  shall  one  day  stand  in  as  much  peril 
of  your  life  as  I  now  do,  and  shall  plead  as  vainly  as  I  should, 
were  I  to  j4ead  at  all,  which  I  would  never  do,  to  this  inexorable 
tyrant     You  will  then  remember  my  end." 

"  Away  with  him !"  cried  Henry.  "  I  myself  will  go  to  the 
Garter  lower  to  see  it  done.  Farewell  for  a  short  whUe,  sweet- 
heart   I  will  read  these  partisans  of  Catherine  a  terrible  lesson." 

As  the  butcher  was  aurried  off  to  the  Curfew  Tower,  the 
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Sbeing  no  chance  of  escape,  Philip  Frewin  suddenly  started  to 
his  feet,  and  running  towards  the  watchmen,  pluclced  off  his 
wig  to  shew  the  extent  of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  and 
charged  the  others  with  an  assault  upon  him. 

''My  scull ^s  fractured,  I  believe,"  he  groaned;  ''and  if 
you  hadn^t  come  up,  1  dare  say  I  should  have  been  killed  out- 
right There  stanos  the  rufiiani  who  knocked  me  down,"  he 
a£led,  pointing  to  Randulph. 

"  You  yourself  commenced  the  assault,  scoundrel,"  replied 
Randulph,  stepping  forward }  "  and  if  you  have  been  severely 
punished,  you  have  only  met  with  your  desert^ 

^This  device  shall  not  serve  your  turn,  villain,"  rejoined 
Philip.  "  Secure  him,  watchman.  PU  swear  he  meant  to  rob 
and  murder  me." 

"This  is  a  serious  chaige,"  said  the  watchman  to  Ran- 
dulph ;  "  and  if  the  eenTman  persists  in  it,  I  must  take  you  in 
custody.  I  was  in  nopes,  and  so  was  you,  Charley,  was*nt 
you,"  ne  added,  appealing  to  the  other  watchman,  who  replied 
by  a  confirmatory  grunt,  "  that  it  was  only  a  bit  of  a  fight 
between  some  gentlefolks  about  a  girl,  or  some  trifling  matter  of 
the  sort,  and  that  it  might  be  set  to  rights  by  a  bowl  of  punch 
among  themselves,  and  a  crown  or  so  to  us,  poor  fellows.  But 
this  16  another  matter  altogether." 

What  has  been  statea  is  utterly  false,"  replied  Randulph. 

I  was  walking  quietly  along  this  street  with  my  relative,  who 
has  suBtained  quite  as  much  personal  damage  as  any  one  in 
the  fray,  when  this  scoundrel,  accompanied  by  two  other  ruffians, 
suddenW  attacked  me ;  and  i£  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance 
affordea  me  by  that  stout  porter,"  pointing  to  Jacob  Post,  "  I 
might  not  now  be  in  a  condition  to  give  this  explanation." 

"  The  young  senTman  speaks  the  truth,  watchman,"  inter- 
posed Jacob ;  "  if  there's  been  any  robbery  and  assault  intended, 
(which  I  doubt,^  it  has'nt  been  on  his  part." 

"  You  wont  listen  to  what  this  felbw  says,  watchman  I"  cried 
Philip ;  "  he*8  one  of  the  gang." 

u  2 
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"  I  declare  I'm  quite  perplexed  by  these  contradictory  state- 
ments, Charley,"  said  the  foremost  watchman ;  "  but  I  s'pose  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  take  'em  all  to  the  watchus." 

''  1  s'pose  8O3  ^m^"  replied  the  other. 

«  I  shan't  be  taken  T  cried  Jacob,  gruffly ;  "  whatTl  become 
of  my  poor  master,  if  I  don't  go  home  r 

"You  hear  what  he  says,  watchman?"  cried  Philip;  «*he 
wants  to  be  off.     Secure  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  never  fear !"  cried  the  watchman,  throwing  himself 
on  Jacob.     "  Spring  the  rattle,  Charley." 

His  comrade  obeyed,  and  by  this  time  several  other  persons 
having  come  up,  Jacob  was  secured,  jand  Bandulph,  who  offered 
no  resistance,  surrounded,  and  made  prisoner.  Trussell,  who 
had  partly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  was  like- 
wise seized,  and  the  black'-muzzled  Jack,  who  appeared  much 
injured,  was  also  lifted  up,  and  supported  between  two  men. 
After  some  further  objurgation  and  discussion,  the  foremost 
watchman  gave  the  word  to  move  on,  when  the  door  of  the  house 
near  them  opened,  and  Kitty  Conway  rushed  forth,  and  made  her 
way  through  the  crowd,  to  xlandulph. 

"  This  is  all  a  mistake  I"  she  cried  to  the  watchmen ;  ''you  are 
taking  at^ay  the  wrong  persons.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Randulph 
Crew,  was  coming  to  sup  vrith  me.  I  was  expecting  him,  and 
hearing  a  noise  in  the  street,  I  opened  my  window,  and  witnessed 
the  affiray." 

''Well,  and  what  did  you  see,  madam — ^what  did  you  see?" 
demanded  Philip,  fiercely. 

"  I  saw  Randulph  Crew  knock  you  down,"  replied  Kitty. 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Philip ;  "  he  did  knocK  me  down^  and 
would  have  killed  me  if  he  could.  This  woman's  evidence  cor- 
roborates my  statement" 

"  But  I  heard  from  the  shouts  that  you  were  the  first  assailant, 
Philip,"  replied  Eatty.  "  Besides,  Captain  Culpepper  v^as  with 
you, — though  he  was  beaten  off  by  Randulph." 

"Don't  Philip  me,  ma'am !"  cned  the  other;  "I  don't  know 
you,  and  don't  desire  to  know  you — neither  do  I  know  any- 
thing of  Captain  Culpepper.  You  want  to  get  off  .your  fijend, 
that^  evident, — but  it  wont  do.  He'll  pass  the  night  in  the 
watchhouse,  instead  of  supping  with  you.     Go  on,  watchman  I*' 

"  You  are  worse  even  than  I  thought  you,  Philip  P*  cried 
Kitty,  in  tones  of  the  strongest  contempt 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  being  locked  up  in  the  watchhouse,"  said 
Jacob;  '*but  whatll  my  young  missis  think  of  it? — ^whatll  be- 
come of  my  poor  master  ?  If  any  thin*  happens  to  him,  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself.  I  wish  somebody  would  take  a  message 
from  me  to  Miss  Scarve  in  the  Little  Sanctuary, — it  would 
make  me  more  easy." 

"  I  will  take  it,"  said  Kitty,  readilv ;  "  and  will  explain  all." 

«*You!"    exclaimed  Jacob,     "No;    that'll  never  do.     But 
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before  he  could  get  out  the  latter  part  of  his  dpeech,  Kitty 
had  retired,  and  he  was  forced  on  by  nis  captors. 

The  party  took  the  direction  of  Piccaailly,  Philip  Frewin 
walking  by  the  side  of  Sam,  the  foremost  watchman,  who  kept 
fiist  hold  of  his  arm,  and  the  others  following.  As  they  drew 
near  the  top  of  the  Haymarket,  Philip  said  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
watchman, — "  YouTl  make  more  out  of  this  job  by  letting  me 
go,  than  by  detaining  me." 

*' Which  way?"  asked  Sam,  in  the  same  tone. 

''  Here  are  nye  guineas,"  replied  Philip,  slipping  a  purse  into 
the  other's  hand ;  *'  contrive  my  escape,  and  that  of  the  black- 
muzzled  fellow  in  the  sailor's  dress;  out  lock  up  the  others  all 
ni^t." 

Sam  held  the  money  to  the  light,  and  saw  that  it  was  all  right* 

''1*11  manage  it,"  he  said.  ''So  the  charge  you  preferred 
against  'em  was  all  gammon,  eh  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Philip ;  "  but  keep  them  safely  under 
lock  and  key  till  to-morrow  morning,  and  I'll  double  what  iVe  just 
givenyou.    You'll  find  me  on  this  spot  to-morrow  night,  at  ten." 

"  That'll  do,"  replied  Sam.  "  And  here  we're  at  the  top  o' 
the  Haymarket  Give  me  a  push,  and  then  make  off  as  fast 
as  you  can.  Ill  take  care  oi  the  rest  Your  black-muzzled 
friend  shall  get  his  liberty  by  and  by." 

Philip  obeyed  these  instnictions  to  the  letter.  Turning 
suddenly  upon  the  watchman,  and  thrusting  him  forcibly  back- 
wards, he  set  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  Sam 
instantly  started  in  pursuit,  calling  loudly  to  his  brethren  to 
take  care  of  the  other  prisoners ;  but  he  returned  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  out  of  breath,  and  swearing  that  the  fellow  had 
managed  to  get  off.  Feigning  to  be  in  a  very  ill-humour,  he 
returned  a  surly  reply  to  Kandulph's  remarks  on  his  carelessness, 
and  hurried  the  prisoners  along  until  they  reached  Air-street, 
where  the  Watch-house  was  situated.  The  door  was  instantly 
opened  by  a  constable,  with  whom  Sam  exchanged  a  few  words 
in  an  undertone;  after  which  the  prisoners  were  led  down  a 
narrow,  dirty  passage,  and  thrust  into  a  filthy-looking  hole, 
furnished  only  with  a  couple  of  benches,  on  whicn  three  or  foui 

Srsons  of  very  equivocal  appearance  were  stretched.  Sam  then, 
*  the  first  time,  appeared  to  notice  the  absence  of  the  black« 
muzzled  Jack,  and  inquiring  where  he  was,  was  told  that  he  had 
also  contrived  to  escape. 

"Escaped!  has  he?"  cried  Sam,  affecting  to  be  in  a  great 

Bission ;  "  why  zounds  I  they  slip  out  of  your  fingers  like  eels, 
owevcr,  these  three  arc  safe  enough,  that's  some  comfort" 
"  If  our  accuser  is  gone,"  cried  Randulph,  looking  round  the 
chambei'  with  inexpressible  disgust,  "  why  arc  we  detained  ?" 

"  You're  detained  on  a  serious  charge,  replied  Sam ;  "  and  I 
can't  take  upon  me  to  let  you  go.  But  I'll  fetch  Mr.  Foggo,  the 
constable,  and  if  he  likes  to  literate  you,  that'll  be  his  concern." 
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So  saying,  he  went  forth  with  his  oomradesy  locking  the  door 
alEter  him. 

<*  An  agreeable  situation,  uncloj'*  said  Randulph  to  Trassell^ 
who  had  seated  himself  on  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  benches. 

''  Agreeable  enough,**  groaned  TrusselL  '*  Oh,  my  poor 
head  I" 

**  What  wodd  my  dear  yonng  missis,  or  your  good  mother 
think  of  us,  if  they  could  see  us  now  in  this  ptaoe,  and  with  thia 
company  ?"  said  Jacob.  ^<  I'd  rather  haye  ffot  a  cracked  crown 
myself  than  Mrs.  Conway  should  call  on  Miss  Hilda." 

•*  So  would  I,"  rejoined  Randulph. 

'*  Come,  come,  no  ffrumbUng,"  cried  Trussell,  routtng  himself* 

Tm  the  greatest  sufferer  after  all.  Everything  will  be  set  right 
in  the  mining,  and  in  the  meantime,  let's  pass  the  night  as  com- 
fortably as  we  can.  It^  not  Uie  fkst  time  rve  been  in  a  watch- 
house.  Depend  upon  it  we  shan't  be  liberated ;  but  111  engage 
to  say,  we  can  get  a  better  room  than  this.** 

And  so  it  turned  out  In  about  ten  minutes,  Sam  made  Ua 
appearance,  with  Mr.  Fogeo,  who  said  he  ccnild  not  discharge 
the  prisoners  till  they  hadbeen  before  a  magistrate. 

**  Can't  you  give  us  a  little  better  accommodation,  Mn 
Fo^o  r*  asKed  Trussell,  sHmMog  a  guinea  into  his  hand. 

The  constable  said  nothmff,  but  took  them  into  a  back 
room,  fiimiidied  with  a  smiall  deal  table^  and  three  or  four  rush- 
bottomed  chairs* 

''This  is  a  room  after  my  poor  master's  own  heart,**  said 
Jacob,  looking  at  Hol^  bare  walls  and  grated  windows* 

**  Anything  I  eam  get  you,  gen'l'men  ?**  ariied  the  constaUe, 
as  he  set  a  light  on  the  table. 

'<  I  suppose  we  imtst  stay  here  all  niffbt,  Mr.  Foggo  ?"  said 
TrusselL  ^  We*re  fiunily  men — and  our  ladies  will  be  ezoessiyely 
annoyed  at  our  absence." 

**  Donry  for  it,  sir,  Init  you  must  stay,"  replied  the  constable. 
**  If  you  desire  it,  I  dare  say  I  can  so  manage  it  that  you 
shan't  come  before  his  woxship*  And  in  the  kneantime,  though 
it's  agdnst  rules, — ^but  I  don't  mind  oUiging  a  gentleman, — ^i^  I 
say,,  a  bowl  of  punch  would  be  agreeaUe " 

«*  A  bowl  or  punch,  by  all  means !"  cried  Thissell ;  «« here's 
money  fer  it,"  he  added,  giving  him  another  guinea. 

«I  see  you  understand  our  ways,  sir,"  said  the  constable, 
bowing.     And  he  left  the  room. 

*'  Come,  don't  be  downcast,  my  boy  1"  cried  IVussell,  clapping 
his  nephew  on  the  shoulder.  <'  We  shall  have  a  jolW  night  of  it 
after  ful.  My  head  is  getting  better  every  minute,     u  axLdsL  and 

four  mother  do  hear  of  your  adventure,  they'll  only  laugh  at  it 
Ve  been  locked  up  a  dozen  times  or  more  in  my  younger  days, 
and  hope  I  shall  be  again.  So  cheer  up,  my  boy.  Your 
Initiation  into  life  would  have  been  incomplete  without  this  oc- 
currence." 
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Randolph  could  not  help  responding  to  his  uzicle'a  laogb»  and 
^^'  Foggo  shortly  after  appeariDg  irith  a  bowl  of  excellent 
ponch,  he  be«n  to  thii^  that  the  best  way  was  to  make  him- 
self comfortable.  Jacob,  too,  yielded  to  the  genial  influence 
of  the  liqnor,  and  ere  long  they  were  all  lauebing  as  merrily  as 
if  they  were  at  large.  The  bowl  o£  punch  discnssed,  Trusseil 
disposed  himself  to  slumber  in  his  chair ;  Jacob  stretched  him- 
self at  iull  length  on  the  floor;  and  RaiMdoIph, lumng  paced  the 
chamber  for  some  time,  dropped  asleep  likewise. 


CHAPTSE  THB  SBVEVTH. 

XITTT  CONWAT  AND  TSB  UTTLB  BABBBB  FULT  A  TUCK  SMH  tBM  XAta 
TBOMABIMK.  —  BD  iniaLBTQir  SmiUI  U  X>aUllMU>  IMTO  ▲  XABBXAOB  WITB 
THB  FBKXTT  ACTBSflS  AT  TKB  VUBET. 

Ejttt  CokwaY  was  as  good  as  her  woid.  Scarcely  had  the 
watchmen  departed  with  their  prisoners  than  she  set  out  for  the 
Little  Sanctuary.  With  a  beating  heart,  and  trembling  hand» 
she  knocked  at  the  miser's  door ;  but  her  summons  remained  un- 
answered, and  she  was  about  to  repeat  it,whena  man  crossed  the 
street  and  addressed  her. 

«•  Mr.  Scanre  is  very  ill,  ma'am^"  he  sakl ;— **  dangerously  ill." 

•*So  Pre  heard,**  replied  Kitty.  •*!  wish  I  couW  make 
them  hear,**  she  added,  knodcing  again,  and  waiting  vainly  for 
an  answer. 

"  I  fear  youVe  come  on  a  fruitless  errand,"  said  the  person^ 
who  still  remained  standing  near  her;  *'the  porter  is  fiK>m 
home." 

**!  know  it— I  know  it,"  replied  Kitty,  hastily.  **He  has 
been  taken  to  the  watch-house.  I  want  to  see  Miss  Scarve,  to 
tell  her  so." 

'<  What  V*  exclaimed  the  other,  startinff.  '<  Jacob  Post  taken 
to  the  watchhouse  I  This  is  an  extraormnary  event  Would," 
he  added,  with  a  groan,  ^  that  another  peison  I  codd  mention 
were  taken  there,  too  I" 

<*  And  pray  who  may  be  the  person  hnpfied  by  your  amiable 
wish  r  asked  Kitty. 

"  Sir  Sindeton  Spinke,"  repKed  the  other.  ••  Do  you  know 
him,  ma'am  ?" 

*•  Perfectly  wefl,**  replied  Kitty. 

"  Then  you  don't  require  to  be  told  what  a  dreadful  old 
rake  he  is,**  replied  the  other ;  "  nor  will  you  wonder  at  my  re- 
sentment against  him,  when  I  teD  you  he  nas  attempted  to  run 
away  with  my  betrothed.'* 

"Your  betrothed!"  exclaimed  Kitty.  «Pray  what  is  her 
name?" 

"  She  is  generally  denominated  thp  fair  Thomasine,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  call  her  Miss  Deacle." 
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"  Ah !  then  I  know  who  you  are,"  rejoined  BLitty ;  "  you  are 
Peter  Pokerich,  the  little  bcu*ber." 

*'  Right,  madam/'  he  replied,  *'  I  am  that  unfortunate  indivi- 
dual,'' 

"  And  how  does  Sir  Singleton  mean  to  rob  you  of  your  mia- 
tress, — let  me  hear?"  asked  Kit^. 

**  He  has  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,"  replied  Peter,  *'and 
she  has  accepted  him — ^perfidious  that  she  is  I  I  asked  her 
to  sup  with  me  to-night,  K>r  the  last  time,  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  upbraiding  her,  and  she  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. I'm  waiting  for  her  now,  for  she  can't  get  out  till  the  old 
people  go  to  bed." 

As  he  spoke,  the  mercei^s  door  opened,  and  a  female  figure 
issued  ftom  it. 

**  There  she  is,  I  declare  1"  cried  the  little  barber.  **  Pm  so 
angry  with  her  for  her  treachery,  that  I  could  almost  kill  her." 

«  Don't  think  of  such  nonsense,"  replied  Kitty ;  "  if  you  want 
to  revenge  yourself,  PU  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Pretend  to  make 
love  to  me. 

'^  That's  easily  done,"  replied  the  barber.  **  Permit  me  to  take 
your  hand.  Pll  affect  not  to  see  the  deceitful  little  hussey.  Let 
me  entreat  you,  madam,"  he  added,  putting  on  an  impassioned 
air,  ''to  come  in  with  me.  We  can  converse  so  much  more 
pleasantly  than  in  the  street.     Somebody  may  overhear  us." 

**  Somebody  does  overhear  you,  you  little  wretch  I"  cried  the 
fair  Thomasine,  stopping.  ''  Good  gracious  I  if  he  isn't  making 
love  to  the  woman.     I  wonder  who  she  can  be." 

''She  sees  us,"  whispered  Kitty;  "the  plan  will  do.  Pll 
feign  reluctance.  Oh  no,  I  can't  go  in  witn  you,"  she  added, 
irresolutely. 

"I  beseech  you,  do,"  replied  Peter.  "  I  expected  a  visit  fi"om 
a  neighbour, — Miss  Thomasine  Deacle,  and  IVe  prepared  a  little 
supper  for  her ;  but  I  wont  wait" 

And  so  you  want  me  to  take   her    place  ?"  cried  ELitty- 

Very  flattering  indeed  I  I  dare  say  youll  txy  to  persuaue 
me  next  that  you  prefer  me  to  her." 

"  So  I  do !"  cried  Peter ;  "  I  prefer  you  greatly.  You're  a 
thousand  times  prettier  than  she  is." 

"  I  shall  burst  with  rage !"  cried  the  fair  Thomasine.  '^  I 
could  tear  his  disagreeable  little  eyes  out" 

"  Well,  since  you're  so  pressing,  Pll  just  go  in  for  a  moment," 
said  Kitty ;  "  but  I  wont  sit  down — and  as  to  supper—" 

"  You'll  just  eat  a  mouthful  ?"  replied  Peter. 

"  Oh,  Pve  no  doubt  she'll  enjoy  herself  nicely !"  said  the  fair 
Thomasine ;  "  but  I'll  spoil  their  pastime, — that  I  will  I" 

"  This  way,  madam  V  cried  Peter,  handing  the  pretty  actress 
towards  his  dwelling. 

"  She's  close  behind  us,"  whispered  Kitty ;  "  contrive  to  let 
her  get  in  without  observation." 
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Peter  signified  his  assent  in  a  whisper,  and  pretending  to  offer 
the  most  gallant  attentions  to  the  actress  lefl  the  door  pur- 
posely open.  Unconscious  of  the  trick  practised  upon  her,  the 
fair  Thomasine  slipped  in  after  them,  and  hid  herself  behind  a 
laive  wooden  case,  on  which  several  wig-blocks  were  set. 

Having  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  had  occurred,  ELitty  squeezed 
Peter*s  hand  to  let  him  know  how  matters  stood,  and  he  imme- 
diately took  the  hint. 

'^I  declare  I've  left  the  door  open,"  he  said,  locking  it; 
<<  how  excessively  careless  in  me  I  The  fair  Thomasine  might 
get  in,  and  surprise  us.*' 

**  She  has  got  beforehand  with  you,  sir,**  muttered  the  young 
lady  alluded  to,  looking  up  for  an  instant  ftom  behind  the  case. 

^*  And  now,  ma'am,  said  Peter,  lighting  a  couple  of  candles, 
and  placing  them  on  the  table,  on  which  cold  chickens  and  other 
viancis  were  laid,  '*  you'll  take  a  little  supper  with  me  ?" 

"  Well,  it  looks  so  nice  that  it  almost  tempts  me,"  said  Kitty, 
seating  herself.  *'  I  think  I  could  manage  the  wing  of  a  chicken." 

Having  helped  her  as  she  required,  Peter  ran  to  a  cupboard, 
and  brought  out  a  bottle  of  wine. 

**  This  is  some  delicious  Constantia  which  I  got  for  the  fair 
Thomasine,"  he  said,  pouring  out  a  glass ;  '*  but  I'm  glad 
you'll  drink  it  instead  ot  her." 

'^  Hear's  to  our  absent  friends,"  said  Kitty,  taking  the  elass. 

<*  I  pledge  you,"  rejoined  the  little  barber ;  **  though  1  should 
be  «,ny  U.  change  my  nresent  friend  for  any  absent  one." 

**  Oh,  the  horrid,  deceitful  little  monster  I"  cried  the  fiur 
Thomasine.     '*  He  was  never  half  so  gallant  to  me." 

**  By  the  bye,  ma'am,"  said  Peter,  /'  your  beauty  has  so 
fieuscinated  me  tnat  I've  omitted  to  ask  your  name  ?" 

**  It  is  Kitty  Conway,"  replied  the  actress.  *^  And  so,  old 
Sir  Singleton  Spinke  is  about  to  take  Miss  Deacle  off  your 
hands,  en?" 

"1  believe  so,"  replied  Peter;  "and  I  wish  her  joy  of  her 
bargain  —  ha  I  ha  I  and  Sir  Singleton  of  his,  tool  She  wont 
know  a  day's  happiness  after  she  oecomes  Lady  Spinke.  Now, 
I  should  have  made  her  a  good  husband — ^a  really  good  hus- 
band— ^for  I  was  devotedly  attached  to  her.  But  some  people 
don't  know  what's  good  for  them.  However,  I'm  delighted  that 
things  have  turned  out  in  this  way --I've  made  a  capital  change. 
Here's  to  our  better  acquaintance,"  he  added,  filling  the  glasses 
again. 

'^  The  amorous  little  wretch  will  get  tipsy,  and  propose  to 
her,  I  expect,"  said  the  fair  Thomasine. 

**  Sir  Singleton  Spinke,  as  I  told  you,  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,"  said  Kitty  Conway ;  "  he  paid  me  sreat  attention,  and, 
if  I  had  chosen,  I  might  have  been  Lady  Bpinke ;  but  I  knew 
better— ha  I  ha  I" 

**  1  hope  your  objection  was  to  Sir  Singleton,  and  not  to 


**  Ob,  say  that  again,  dearest  Tommy-^say  it  again  ?"  cried 
Peter,  deligntedly. 

<<It  was  all  a  pretence — ^I  neyer  meant  to  marry  him!"  re- 
peated the  fair  Thomasine. 

**  You  make  me  the  happiest  of  barbers,"  cried  Peter,  catdiing 
her  in  his  arms,  and  pressmg  her  to  his  bosom. 

<*  Mercy  on  us  I  what's  tms?'*  exclaimed  the  iiinr  Thomasine, 
extricating  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  assuming  a  cold  de- 
meanour.    **  I  thought  you  preferred  this  ladjr  to  me^?** 

"  That  was  all  a  pretence,  too,"  replied  reter.  '^  The  trick 
has  succeeded  to  a  miiade:  we  b<^  of  us  knew  you  were 
behind  that  case.'' 

<*AhI  if  I  had  only  been  aware  of  tbatP  cried  the  fair 
Thomasine. 

"  It's  yery  well  you  were  not,  in  my  <^inion.  Miss  Deaclc," 
said  Kitty  Conway.  **1  here  restore  you  your  loyer,  and 
assure  you  I  neyer  had  a  wish  to  rob  you  of  him.  And  now, 
wont  you  sit  down  to  supper  with  us  V* 

Peter  instantly  set  a  diair  for  her,  placed  the  wing  of  a 
chicken  on  her  plate,  poured  out  a  gkss  of  Constantia,  and  the 
party  were  soon  as  merry  as  posriUe.  During  a  pi^use  in  the 
conyersation,  they  heard  a  watchman  go  past,  and  cry  the  hour. 

"  Three  quarters  past  eleyen,"  said  toe  fidr  Thomasine ;  *^  the 
dd  beau  promised  to  come  for  me  at  twehe^** 

'*  I  thought  it  was  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  V*  said 
Peter. 

**  No,  twelye  to-night,**  replied  the  fidr  Thomasine.  «  Finding 
you  had  oycrheard  him,  he  altered  the  time.  We  were  to  be 
married  at  the  Fleet'' 

^  It's  a  pity  to  disafmohut  lum,''  observed  Kitty,  laiighkigly. 

<*  How  I '  exclaimed  Peter  and  the  fair  Thwiasine,  simul- 
taneoudy. 

**  He  ought  to  haye  a  wife,  since  he  haa  made  up  his  mjnd 
to  commit  the  rash  act  of  matrimimyy''  rejoined  fotty.  '<A 
plan  just  occurs  to  me.  Ill  take  your  place.  Miss  Deacle— that 
IS,  I'll  disguise  myself  like  you— conceal  my  features  in  a  mask, 
and  he'll  neyer  know  the  difference." 

**  Capital  r  exclaimed  Peter ;  ''  that  wiU  be  turning  the  tables 
upon  him  with  a  yengeance." 

<<  I'll  lend  you  my  columbine's  dress^**  said  the  fair  Thomasine ; 
''it  will  just  fit  you— and  my  mask.  Come  with  me.  You 
hayen't  a  moment  to  spare." 

'<  The  quicker  the  better,"  said  Kitty ;  <<  for  if  I  give  myself 
time  for  reflection,  I  sha'n't  do  it." 

They  then  hurried  away,  and  Peter  haying  helped  himself  to 
another  glass  of  Constantia,  and  put  out  the  candles,  followed 
them,  and  concealed  himself  in  an  alley  near  the  mercer's 
dwelling,  where  he  could  see,  unobserved,  all  thai  passed.  Punc* 
tually  as  the  abbey  clock  struck  twelve,  the  sound  of  wheek 
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was  heard — a  carriage  drew  up  at  the  corner^  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, the  old  beau  was  seen  cautiously  advancing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  Finding  the  coast  clear,  he  advanced  towards 
the  mercer's  door,  and  tapped  against  it.  It  was  partially 
opened,  and  a  low  voice  inquired  fix)m  within — *^  Is  it  you  ?" 

''  Yes,  it's  me,  my  ange V'  replied  the  old  beau ;  '*  Sir  Sin- 
gleton Spinke — your  devoted  admirer  I" 

**  I'm  quite  ready,"  replied  the  speaker,  stepping  forth,  and 
looking  exactly  like  ibe  fan:  Thomasine  dressed  for  me  masque- 
rade at  Ranelagh. 

"  Why,  jrou've  got  on  your  columbine's  dress,"  said  Sir  Single* 
ton,  approvingly. 

"  Irs  the  prettiest  I  have,"  replied  the  ladv;  ''and  I  thought 
you  would  like  me  better  in  it  than  in  any  other." 

''  You  couldn't  have  made  a  better  choice,"  replied  the  old 
beau;  ''in  fact,  you  couldn't  choose  wrong.  But  why  that 
envious  mask  ?" 

"  I  put  it  on  to  hide  my  blushes,"  replied  the  other ;  "  nor 
shall  1  remove  it  till  we  are  united.  But  you  must  drive  to 
the  Fleet  at  once — I'll  go  nowhere  else." 

"  I  don't  desire  you  to  do  so,  my  aneel,"  replied  the  old  beau ; 
"  the  parson  is  in  attendance,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we 
shall  be  man  and  wife." 

"  Have  you  no  scruple  in  taking  me  from  poor  Peter  Poke- 
rich  ?"  said  the  lady. 

" None  whatever,"  replied  the  old  beau;  "I  wish  the  little 

Eerruquier  could  be  present  at  our  marriage — it  would  complete 
is  mortification." 

"  Well,  there's  no  saying  what  may  happen,"  replied  the  other^ 
significantly ;  "  but  we've  stood  cliattering  here  long  enough, 
and  may  be  observed." 

With  this,  she  gave  her  hand  to  her  admirer,  who  led  her  to 
the  carriage,  which  Was  instantly  afterwards  heard  to  drive  off. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  mercer's  door  opened,  and  the  fair 
Thomasine  came  fordi. 

Are  they  gone  ?"  she  asked. 

Yes,  they're  off  to  the  Fleet,"  replied  Peter.  "  Kitty  Con- 
way gave  me  a  hint  to  follow  them,  and  see  the  marriage  per- 
formed.   Will  you  go?" 

"  Willingly,'  repned  the  fair  Thomasine. 

And  hurrying  off  to  the  stairs  near  Westminster-bridge,  they 
took  a  boat,  and  ordered  the  waterman  ta  row  as  quickly  as  he 
could  to  Blackfiiar's-stairs.  Luckily  the  tide  was  in  their  favour, 
that  the  transit  was  quickly  accomplished. 

Meanwhile,  the  carriage  containing  the  old  beau  and  the 
actress  rolled  rapidly  alon^  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street,  and 
drew  up  before  a  mean-lookmg  house  near  the  prison.  A  lamp 
threw  a  fiiint  glimmer  upon  a  sign  over  the  door,  displaying  two 
hands  joined  together,    with  the  words — "  Mabriages  PEa- 
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FORMED  HERE,**  inscribed  beneath  it  Some  chairmen  and  link- 
bojs  were  standing  at  the  door,  but  they  were  pushed  aside  by 
the  old  beau's  footman.  As  Sir  Singleton  alightea,  a  short,  stout, 
red-&ced  man,  in  a  clerical  garb,  issued  forth.  This  was  Doctor 
Gaynam,  the  most  noted  of  the  Fleet  parsons.  He  wore  a  rusty 
cassock  and  full-bottomed  wiff,  filled  with  powder,  instead  of 
flour,  which  contrasted  strongfy  with  his  purple  blotchy  face, 
and  nose  studded  with  carbuncles. 

'*This  way — this  way,  my  handsome  gentleman  and  fair 
ladv."  said  Doctor  Gaynam,  repearing  his  customary  formula, 
and  leading  the  pair  down  a  passage  in  which  there  was  a  glass 
door,  giving  a  view  of  a  wedding-party,  drinking  and  dancing. 
'<  We  are  ready  for  you,"  he  added,  opening  a  door,  and  ushering 
them  into  a  small  hack  room,  where  were  two  other  persons,  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  clerk  and  the  roister.  The  latter  was 
seated  at  a  desk,  and  had  a  large  book,  like  a  ledger,  before  him. 

*^  As  you  may  not  perhaps  be  aware  of  the  practice  here,  sir,'* 
said  Doctor  Gaynam  to  Sir  Singleton,  '^  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
inform  you  of  it.  Our  rule  is  ahmys  to  take  the  fees  beforehand^ 
to  prevent  misunderstanding — merely  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
inff,  sir." 

The  old  beau  immediately  produced  his  purse,  and  gave  five 
guineas  to  the  clergyman,  a  couple  to  the  register,  and  one  to 
the  clerk.  This  liberality  produced  a  corresponding  effect  upon 
the  parties. 

''1  have  the  honour  to  see  Sir  Singleton  Spinke,  sir,  I  believe  ?" 
said  the  register.  "  Is  that  the  name  you  desire  to  be  married 
by  ?"  he  added,  si^ficantly. 

'<  Certainly,"  said  the  old  beau ;    **  and  the  name  of  the  lady 

18—— 

**  The  name  /  wish  to  be  married  by  is  written  down  on  this 
paper,"  said  Kitty,  in  a  low  tone,  delivering  a  leaf  torn  fix>m  her 
tablets,  to  the  register. 

''Ah,  the  dear,  sly  rogue  T  cried  Sir  Singleton, squeezing  her 
hand. 

Doctor  Gaynam  then  placed  the  parties  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  commenced  reading  the  service.  The  register  gave  the 
lady  away,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  the  slip  of  paper  before 
the  clergyman,  who  proceeding  with  the  ceremony  gave  out 
the  lady's  name  as  Kitty  —  an  appellation  which  somewhat 
astounded  the  old  beau.  lie,  however,  repeated  the  words  after 
the  Doctor,  and  so  did  the  lady,  and  in  due  time  the  mar- 
riage was  completed.  Just  as  the  ring  was  placed  on  the  bride's 
finger,  two  otner  persons  entered  the  room ;  but  as  they  kept 
near  the  door,  and  as  Doctor  Gaynam  supposed  them  to  be 
another  couple  waiting  their  turn  to  be  united,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  them.  But  when  all  was  over  these  two  jpersons  ad- 
vanced, and  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Peter  Pokench  and  the 
fair  Thomasine. 
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*^  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  thisP**^  cried  the  old 
beau,  Btaiing  in  astonishment  *^  The  likeness  is  maryellous. 
Are  there  two  fidr  Thomasines  ?  But  no,*— it  can't  be.  Who 
the  deuce  have  I  married?" 

<'  You  shall  see,"  replied  the  bride,  unmasking, 

**  ELittj  Conway  T  exclaimed  Sir  Singleton, 

<<  Ye%  Kitty  Conway  is  the  name  her  ladyship  was  married 
by,"  said  the  regbter ;  **  Fve  just  entered  it  in  the  book.'' 

<<  WeVo  come  to  offsr  you  our  best  cengratulationt  Sir  Single- 
ton," said  Peter. 

^*  And  to  wish  you  many  yean  of  happiness,"  added  the  fi&ir 
Thomasine. 

<*  Well,  Fm  nicely  tricked  indeed,"  cried  the  old  beau.  '"Egad," 
he  added,  gazinff  at  the  bride,  who  really  looked  very  beautiful, 
'<  I  don't  know  but  what  I've  the  best  of  the  bamam  after  all« 
Kitty  is  decidedly  the  smarter  and  the  prettier  oithe  two»  and 
if  she  has  flirted  a  little,  I  don't  mind  it.  Lady  Singleton 
Spinke,"  he  said,  giving  her  his  hand,  '*  our  carriage  awaits  us. 
I  Icnow  nothing  of  these  peraom^"  pointing  to  Peter  and  the  &ir 
Thomasine.  **  Mr.  Register,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
my  servants  to  drive  home — to  Pafl  Mallf" 

Xady  Spinke  waved  her  hand  kindly  to  the  barber  and  his 
companion,  who  watched  her  enter  the  carriage,  and  drive  o£P, 

''Upon  mv  word,  I  begin  to  think  Tve  thrown  a  good  chance 
away,"  said  the  fair  Thomasine,  with  something  like  a  sigh. 

''  Oh  I  don't  say  so,  my  darling,"  cried  Peter  {  *'  there's  no 
certainty  in  a  Fleet  marriage.     It  ma^  be  set  aside  in  a  month." 

''  Now,  my  handsome  couple,"  cned  Doctor  Gaynam,  who 
had  followed  them  to  the  door, ''  don't  you  want  the  parson  ? — 
wont  you  step  in  and  be  married  ?  The  fees  will  be  only  twelve 
shillings  to  you--^ne  shilling  the  clerk,  and  one  the  register." 

**  What  say  you,  sweetest,"  said  Petei^^''  shall  we  be  for  ever 
united?" 

*'  For  ever  I"  echoed  the  fair  Thomasine.  "  Why,  you've  just 
said  that  a  Fleet  marriage  can  be  set  aside  in  a  month.  No,  I 
thank  you.  If  I'm  married  at  all — especially  to  a  barber — 
I'll  be  married  properly.  Take  me  back  to  the  Little  Sanctuaxy 
directly."  _^ 

OHAPTBR  THB  EIGHTH. 

or  TBS  VISIT  Of  rmup  pebwim  akd  dioos  to  trs  musb,  and  what  test 

OBTAUfSD  PBOX  BUL 

Havino  made  his  escape  from  the  watchmen,  as  before  related, 
Philip  Frewin  ran  on,  without  stopping,  past  Cluu'ing  Cross 
and  Whitehall,  until  he  reached  Ring-street,  when  he  relaxed 
his  pace.  He  then  struck  into  Ox  Yara,  and  entered  the  Crown 
Inni  within  it,  pushing  past  the  waiter,  who  stared  aghast  at  his 
blood-stained  appearance  —  though  broken  pates  were  matters 
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of  oommon  occurrence  in  those  days — ^and  made  his  way  to  a 
room  where  he  found  Diggs  seated  at  a  table,  with  glasses  and 
a  bowl  of  punch  before  him.  The  attorney  had  been  asleep, 
but  he  roused  himself  on  Philip's  entrance. 

**  Why,  you  anpear  to  have  come  off  the  worst  in  this  en- 
counter r'  he  saia,  looking  at  him — **  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  so." 

**  Ay,  devil  take  it  I"  exclaimed  Philip.  ^^  He's  a  more  des- 
perate fellow  than  I  thought  him.  We  should  have  done  well 
enough,  but  for  Jacob  Post" 

'*  Jacob  Post !"  repeated  Diggs — '^  how  came  he  there  ?" 

Philip  told  him  what  had  occurred. 

''  Well,  I  thought  it  an  ill-advised  proceeding  from  the  first,'' 
said  Diggs,  as  the  other  concluded  nis  recitaL  '*  I  wish  you 
hadn't  chanced  to  hear  that  he  was  going  to  sup  with  Kitty 
Conway.   This  would  never  have  happened  I" 

^  Curse  him  I"  cried  Philip,  furiously.  "  He  has  robbed  me 
of  two  mistresses  and  a  fortune,  and  rU  be  revenged  on  him — 
deeply  revenged  I— I  swear  it  T 

*^ttis  vexatious,"  replied  Diggs,  coolly,  ^*  and  he  has  crossed 
your  path  somewhat  unluckily.  Still,  as  far  as  Kitty  Conway  is 
concerned,  I  think  he  did  you  a  service  in  taking  her  off  your 
hands.  But,  I  repeat,  I'm  sorry  you  meddled  with  him  to»mght. 
You  have  enough  to  do  just  now  without  thinking  of  revenge, 
and  the  greatest  triumph  you  can  have  over  him  wiU  be  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  from  your  uncle  Scarve,  and  thereby  reduce 
Hilda's  fortune — ^for,  take  my  word  for  i^  she  will  marry  him 
when  the  old  man  dies." 

**  And  his  days  are  numbered  ?"  observed  Philip. 

<'  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Diggs.  "  Ah,  Philip  I  if  you  had 
but  played  your  cards  well,  what  a  fortune  might  be  yours! 
It  would  have  repaired  all  your  folly  and  extravagance." 

'^  Come,  come,  Diggs,  no  preaching,"  said  rhilip,  angrily. 
<<  What  is  past  is  past" 

*'  But  I  will  preach,  as  you  call  it,"  cried  the  attorney,  some- 
what sharply;  *' because  I  am  the  cUef  sufferer  by  your  extrava- 
Snce.  You  have  squandered  a  noble  fortune  in  all  sorts  of  de- 
uchery — have  been  a  profligate  and  a  gambler ;  and  are  now 
little  better  than  a  sharper.  1  have  lost  some  thousands  by  you, 
and  I  must  and  will  be  repaid  I" 

**  You  shall  be  repaid,  Diggs,"  replied  Philip,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone. 

''But  howl  —  and  when?"  thundered  the  attorney — ''how, 
and  when,  sir  ? — answer  me  that  ?" 

Philip  was  sUent 

"  You  can  have  the  five  thousand  pounds  you  got  from  my 
uncle,"  he  said,  at  length* 

"  That  is  gone,"  replied  the  attorney. 

"  Gone  P  cried  Philip  — "  why,  you  offered  to  place  the 
moqey  in  my  hands  yourself  I" 
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*^  I  have  found  a  better  use  for  it,**  said  Diggs;  ''and  during 
your  absence,  it  has  been  removed." 

Philip  uttered  a  deep  imprecation. 

**  ril  tell  j^ou  what  I've  done  with  it,'*  said  Digss;  "  I've  given 
it  to  a  most  important  client  of  mine — ^an  agent  mr  the  Jacobite 
party,  to  whose  use  it  will  be  applied.  Your  uncle  Scarve  is  a 
Jacobite,  and  I  told  him  this  money  would  be  employed  for 
that  cause,  and  gave  him  a  memorandum  that  if  it  prospered 
he  should  receive  double  the  amount.  Therefore,  I  am  all  right, 
and  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  never  meant  you  to  have  the 
money." 

''  You  are  a  consummate  scoundrel,  Diggs,  and  have  tricked 
me  most  infamously,"  said  Philip,  angrily. 
No  such  thing,"  replied  Diggs. 

I  say  you  have,"  cried  Philip.  "  I  have  wasted  my  property,  it 
is  true ;  but  you  have  helped  me  to  do  it  by  your  extortionate 
demands.  You  have  raised  money  for  me  at  such  usurious 
interest,  that  you  have  beggared  me  while  you  enriched  your- 
self" 

*^  Ha !  ha !  ha  I"  cried  Diggs,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
indulging  in  a  loud  fit  of  merriment. 

''  rU  not  be  laughed  at,"  cried  Philip,  striding  up  to  him,  and 
shaking  his  hand  in  his  &ce ;  ^'  leave  off— or  I'll  make  you." 

"Sit  down,"  said  Diggs,  calmly;  "you'll  gain  nothing  by 
passion,  but  may  by  quietude." 

Accustomed  to  obey  him,  Philip  sullenly  complied. 

" Now  listen  to  me,"  pursued  the  attorney ;  "for  I've  a  good 
deal  to  tell  you,  and  that  wiU  surprise  yoiL  You  know  that 
Randulph  Crew's  father  died  greatly  embarrassed,  and  that 
Randulph  assigned  his  estates  to  the  creditors." 

"  Well,  what  of  that?"  asked  Philip. 

"  You  shall  hear,  if  you're  quiet,"  cried  Diggs,  "  but  not 
otherwise.  Mr.  Crew's  principcu  creditor  was  a  person  named 
Isaacs,  a  Jew,  who  had  advanced  him  money  at  most  usurious 
interest" 

"  As  you  have  done  to  me,"  observed  Philip.  "  The  man 
who  jDrets  into  such  hands  is  sure  to  be  ruined." 

"  Cunning  as  he  was,"  pursued  Diggs,  without  noticing  the 
remark,  "  Isaacs  sot  into  difficulties,  aim  assigned  his  securities 
to  his  chief  creditor,  Mr.  Ncttleship,  a  tallow-chandler  in  the 
city,  who  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  whose  affairs  provins  greatly 
embarrassed,  the  arrangement  of  them  was  committed  to  me 
bv  his  surviving  partner,  Mr.  Rathbone.  On  examining  the 
claims  on  the  Crew  estates,  I  found  they  could  not  be  legally 
substantiated,  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  worth  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  he  imagined,  the  securities  are  not  worth  a 
twentieth  part  of  that  amount  These  facts  beinff  made  known 
to  the  agent  of  the  Jacobite  party,  who  is,  as  I  have  stated, 
a  client  of  mine,  he  wished  to  get  these  papers  into  his  hands, 
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and  Mr.  Scarve*s  money  has  been  appropriated  to  their  pur<* 
chase.** 

"  The  devil  it  has  !**  exclaimed  Philip ;  "  and  what  use  does 
the  agent  intend  to  make  of  them  ?" 

*^  He  means  to  give  Randulph  back  his  property,  provided  he 
joins  the  Jacobite  cause,"  replied  the  attorney,  ^^  but  on  no  other 
condition.  And  in  my  opinion  it  will  never  be  fulfilled.  But 
what  is  more,  your  uncle  Scarve  is  bound  under  a  heavy  penalty 
to  give  his  daughter  to  Randulph  Crew.  But  neither  will  this  be 
accomplished,  unless  the  young  man  turns  Jacobite." 

"  And  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?"  cried  Philip ;  "  or  rather,  what 
am  I  to  gain  by  it  ?^ 

"  That  depends  upon  yourself,"  replied  Diggs.  "  It  is  plain 
you  can  never  marry  your  cousin  Hilda ;  and  it  is  plain  also 
that  if  Randulph  turns  Jacobite  he  will  many  her,  and  obtain 
his  property  again.  You  have,  therefore,  no  hope  but  in  per-> 
suaaing  your  uncle  to  make  you  his  heir." 

'^  And  do  you  think  that  can  be  accomplished  ?"  asked  Philip, 
eagerly. 

**I  think  it  may  be,".replied  the  attorney ;  ^^and  if  attempted, 
no  time  should  be  lost." 

"  Whv  not  make  the  experiment  to-night?"  said  Philip; 
"Jacob  IS  out  of  the  way." 

"  That  is  something,  certainly,"  replied  the  attorney ;  "  but 
the  hour  is  late." 

"  There  is  no  telling  what  may  happen  to-morrow,"  said  Philip. 
"Let  us  make  the  attempt." 

After  a  little  consideration,  Diggs  assented ;  and  Philip  retired 
to  an  inner  room,  where  he  washed  the  sanguine  stains  from  his 
face,  mended  his  broken  pate  with  a  patch,  and  covered  all 
with  an  old  scratch  wig.  He  then  put  on  the  tattered  garb 
he  was  accustomed  to  wear  on  his  visits  to  his  uncle,  and  re- 
turning to  Diffgs,  who  eyed  him  contemptuously,  they  quitted 
the  inn  by  a  private  door,  and  proceeded  to  the  Little  Sanctuary. 
Giving  a  loua  knock,  they  were  answered  by  Mrs.  Clinton,  who 
seemed  greatly  surprised,  and  by  no  means  pleased,  to  see  them, 
and  asked  what  they  wanted.  Diggs  replied  that  he  had  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Scarve  that  could  not  be  delayed,  and,  pushing 
past  her,  walked  down  the  passage  towards  the  parlour,  rollowed 
by  Philip,  where  they  found  Uiloa.  She  had  been  seated  at  the 
table,  reading  that  sacred  volume  which  exercises  the  most 
soothing  influence  on  the  mind  in  seasons  of  trouble ;  but  she 
arose  on  hearing  their  approach.  Diggs  repeated  what  he 
had  stated  to  A&s.  Clinton,  and  asked  permission  to  walk  up« 
stairs  to  the  miser's  room. 

"  Your  business  must  be  important  if  it  caimot  be  postpone<l 
till  to-morrow,"  said  Hilda. 

"  It  cannot  be  postponed.  Miss  Scarve,"  replied  the  attorney ; 
in  your  father's  present  state  of  health,  delays  might  be  dar 
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gerousy   and  the    urgency  of  the   case  must  plead  my  ex^ 


cuse." 


^*  Welly  sir,  if  you  are  resolyed  to  see  himy**  replied  Hilda* "  you 
vrill  find  him  in  his  own  room  sitting  by  the  fire.  You  know 
your  way." 

**  I  do/'  replied  the  attorney,  going  towards  the  stairs. 

^^  You  need  not  expect  Jacob  Post  home  to-night,  Hilda," 
observed  Philip  Frewin ;  '^  he  has  got  shut  up  in  the  watchhouse 
for  assisting  Kandulph  Crew  in  a  street  disturbance.  I  saw 
them  taken  off  myseU"  And  chuckling  at  the  alarm  produced 
by  this  intelligence,  he  followed  the  attorney  up^^tairs. 

The  miser  was  seated,  as  Hilda  had  stated,  in  his  eaqr  chair, 
near  the  fire ;  his  knees  thrust  into  the  scantily-supplied  grate ; 
and  his  skinny  hands  extended  over  the  flame.  A  fiurthing 
candle  was  burning  on  the  table.  On  hearing  the  door  open, 
he  cried,  without  looking  round,  in  a  querulous  tone  —  '^  So 
you've  come  at  last,  Jacob,  have  you  ?  Where  have  you  been, 
rascal  ?  You've  kept  me  up  very  late,  for  I  couldn't  go  to  bed 
till  you  came  home.  I'll  leave  you  nothing  in  my  will,  if  you 
serve  me  such  a  trick  again — nothing !" 

"  It's  not  Jacob,  sir,  said  the  attorney,  advancing — "  it's  me 
— Mr.  Diggs." 

"  DiggsT"  exclaimed  the  miser,  looking  round*  ^*  What 
brines  you  here  at  this  time  ? — who  have  you  cot  with  you  T' 

"  1  our  nephew,  sir — Mr.  Philip  Frewin,  replied  the  attorney." 
^<  I've  come  at  rather  an  unseasonable  hour,  sur,  but  I  thought  I 
had  better  not  delay  my  visit" 

^*  You  think  me  ixx  clanger,  Diggs — I  know  you  do — and  that's 
the  reason  of  your  coming,"  saiduie  miser ;  "  everybody  fancies 
I'm  going  to  die ; — even  Abel  Beechcrofl  paid  me  a  visit  t'other 
night  to  tell  me  so.  But  though  I'm  ill  enough,  God  knows,  it's 
not  alLover  with  me  yet  I  may  come  round,  Diggs^-may  come 
round.     But  to  your  business  ? 

"  My  business  relates  to  your  nephew,  Mr.  Scarve,"  said  the 
attorney.  "  I  know  you  are  much  too  strong-minded  to  fear 
the  approach  of  death,  and  though  I  trust  my  apprehensions 
may  prove  groundless,  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  I  con- 
sider your  condition  precarious.     You  may  get  better " 

^^  But  the  probability  is  I  shall  not,"  interrupted  the  miser, 
with  a  ghastly  grin,  **  that's  what  you  mean  to  say,  sir.  Go  on." 
'^  I  wish  to  know  your  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
alliance  between  Mn  Frewin  and  your  daughter,"  pursued  the 
attorney,  '^  If  anything  should  happen  to  you,  is  it  your  wish 
that  she  should  marry  him,  or  Randulph  Crew  ?" 

"  She  shall  never  marry  Randulph  Crew  I"  shrieked  the 
miser ;  "  I'll  disinherit  her  rather." 

"  Leave  your  property  away  from  her  if  she  disobeys  your  in- 
junctions and  weds  him*- that  will  answer  the  purpose,"  said 
Diggs. 
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•*  I  will — ^I  will,*  rejoined  the  miser ;  "  and  what  is  more,  I 
will  leave  it  from  her  if  she  does  not  marnr  Philip  Frewin." 

*'  If  such  is  jour  intention,  the  will  had  better  be  drawn  up  at 
once,"  said  the  attorney;  *'I  will  get  writing  materials,  and 
prepare  it" 

The  miser  assented,  and  turned  his  head  thoughtfully  towards 
the  fire,  while  Diggs  took  up  the  candle,  and  went  down  stairs 
for  pen  and  ink.  ^Though  longins  to  address  his  uncle,  Philip 
did  not  dare  to  do  so,  for  foar  of  disiurlMng  the  present  fevour- 
able  position  of  things*  The  next  moment,  Diggs  returned,  and 
Bitting  down  at  Uie  table,  commenced  drawing  up  the  will.  The 
miser  watched  the  progress  of  his  rapid  pen  in  silent  curiosity, 
and  Philip  Frewin  did  his  best  to  hide  the  intense  interest  he 
took  in  the  proceedings.  At  length,  the  attorney  completed  his 
task,  and  having  glanced  it  over,  turned  to  the  miser,  and  com^ 
menced  reading  it  The  effect  of  the  instrument,  which  was 
most  stronely  worded,  was  to  place  Hilda  completely  in  the 
power  of  Pnilip  Frewin. 

*'  It's  just  what  I  wished,"  said  the  miser,  as  Diggs  finished ; 
«'  ni  sign  it" 

As  he  tottered  to  the  table,  and  sat  down  in  the  seat  relin^ 
quished  for  him  by  Diggs,  who  placed  the  will  before  him, 
and  a  pen  in  his  tremb^ff  fingers,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Hilda  entered  the  room.  Though  greatly  startled  by  her  ap- 
pearance at  this  critical  juncture,  the  attorney  commanded 
nimself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  said  hastily  to  the  miser,*— 
"  Sign  it,  sir^-^ign  it" 

But  the  latter  would  not  be  deprived  of  his  triumph.  He 
looked  up  at  his  daughter,  and  said,  ''I'm  about  to  put  an 
effectual  bar  to  your  marriage  with  Randulph  Crew." 

**  And  do  you  forget  your  solemn  contract  with  his  father  ?" 
she  rejoined.     "  Will  you  not  fulfil  that  ?*' 

^  That  contract  is  little  better  than  a  moral  obligation  upon 
Mr.  Scarve,"  said  Diggs ;  "  it  cannot  be  enforced — certainly  not 
upon  his  representatives." 

**  Father,"  said  Hilda,  stepping  forward,  and  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  will. ''  I  beseech  you  not  to  si^n  this  paper.  You  are 
not  sufficiently  yourself  to  do  so,  and  it  is  infamous  in  Mr.  Diggs 
to  practise  on  you  thus.  Keep  it  by  you,  and  sign  it  if  you  wiu, 
when  you  have  well  considered  it ;  out  not  now — not  now." 

''  You  think  me  worse  than  I  am,  Hilda,"  said  the  miser,  re- 
garding her  fixedly ;  "  but  I  will  undeceive  you.  It  is  true  that 
at  times  my  mind  wanders,  and  my  memory  fails  me ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  myself  at  this  moment — perfectly  so.  In  proof  of  it,  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  am  about  to  ao.  I  am  resolved  you  shall 
not  marry  Randulph  Crew,  and  as  I  feel  when  I  am  gone  that 
you  may  not  respect  my  injunctions,  I  have  taken  care  to  place 
my  propertyin  such  a  state,  that  if  you  do  not  obey  them,  you 
forfeit  it     There  stands  your  husband,  or  my  heir.*^ 
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"  You  say  you  are  yourself,  fitther,"  rejoined  Hilda ;  **  but  I  deny 
it.  If  you  were  in  your  right  mind  you  could  not  act  thus.  You 
could  not  render  me  for  ever  miserable.  You  could  not  separate 
me  from  one  to  whom  I  am  tenderly  attached,  and  seek  to  unite 
me  to  one  whom  I  abhor.  And  oh  I  why  this  cruel  injustice  I 
Why  seek  to  benefit  Philip  Frewin,  whose  character  has  already 
been  exposed  to  you  by  Mr.  Beechroft,  at  my  expense  ?  But 
do  not  deceive  yourself  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  wicked 
act  I  will  never  wed  Philip  Frewin,  and  if  Randulph  Crew 
offers  me  his  hand,  I  will  accept  him." 

'^  Execute  your  will,  sir,"  said  Diggs,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  ^'  and  rest  easy  as  to  its  fulfilment" 

*'  Mark  me,  Hilda,"  rejoined  the  miser,  trembling  with  passion, 
"  I  have  been  years  in  collecting  my  fortune.  I  nave  saved  it 
by  the  greatest  frugality  and  self-aenial.  I  love  my  money  as 
well  as  my  own  flesh  and  blood — nay,  better ;  and  I  will  not 
place  it  in  the  power  of  this  spendthrift — this  Randulph  Crew 
— ^to  be  squandered  away.  I  will  give  it  to  one  who  will  take 
proper  care  of  it — to  Philip  Frewin.  He  will  regard  it  as  I  have 
done ;  will  watch  its  increase,  and  experience  the  same  intense 
delight  in  its  accumulation.     He  will  never  part  with  it" 

'*  Never,  sir,  never !"  cried  Philip. 

^^  You  are  doing  the  very  thin^  you  seek  to  avoid,  fiuher," 
replied  Hilda.  "  You  are  placing  me  in  the  power  of  a 
profligate  and  a  spendthrift  You  are  throwing  your  money 
away ;  and  if  this  will  is  ever  executed,  and  the  money  gets  into 
your  nephew's^hands,  so  far  from  being  hoarded  up,  as  you  expect, 
it  will  be  wasted  in  riot  and  extravagance." 

^'  She  pleads  solely  for  Randulph  Crew,"  remarked  Diggs,  in 
a  Idw  tone  to  the  miser. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  latter,  dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink. 

'^  Father  I  dear  father  I"  cried  Hilaa ;  *'  do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  my  last  appeal — ^if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  do  not  do  this." 

^'  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  he  answered,  coldly. 

And  he  signed  it  with  a  firm  hand. 

^*  God  foigive  you,  father,  as  I  do!"  exclaimed  Hilda,  bursting 
into  an  a^ony  of  tears. 

^'  I  had  better  take  care  of  the  will,  sir?"  said  Diggs,  after  he 
had  attested  the  signature. 

The  miser  signified  his  assent,  and  the  attorney,  placing  the 
will  carefully  in  his  pocket,  arose. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  your  injunctions  beins  entirely  ful- 
filled on  my  part,  uncle,"  said  Philip.  "  Good  night,  and  when 
I  call  again,  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  better.     Good  night,  fair 


cousin." 


And  saluting  Hilda,  who  turned  Srom  him  in  disgust,  he  fol- 
lowed Diges  down  stairs,  and  they  made  the  best  of  their  way 
out  of  the  house,  congratulating  each  other  on  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  their  infamous  scheme. 
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CHAPTEB  TBE  NINTH. 

MB.  SATHBONE  DIVDL0E8  HIS  PLAN  TO  MRS.  NB1TLE0HIP,  AND  PERSUADES   HEB 
TO  ACT  IN  CONCERT  WITH  HIM  IN  HIS  DESIGN  UPON  THE  VALET. 

Mb.  Cripps's  plan  of  inveigling  Mr.  Ratbbone  into  consenting 
to  his  marria^  with  the  widow,  threatened  to  be  defeated  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  ladj  herself,  who  now  that  she  had  made 
up  ner  mind  to  it,  declaimed  strongly  against  the  delay,  and 
besan  to  tax  him  with  cooling  in  his  ardour  towards  her.  The 
vaiet  protested  to  the  contrary;  but  all  would  not  do,  and  he 
began  to  fear  he  should  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  three 
thousand  pounds,  which  went  very  much  against  his  inclina- 
tions. Luckily,  while  he  was  in  this  dilemma,  the  duel  occuiTed 
between  his  master  and  Randulph,  and  the  wound  which  the 
latter  had  received,  immediately  furnished  him  with  a  pre- 
text for  absenting  himself  until  he  should  have  time  to  mature 
his  plans.  He  telt  too  secure  of  his  prize  to  be  under  any  ap- 
prehension of  being  supplanted  by  Mr.  Ratbbone. 

Accordingly,  he  dispatched  Antoine,  the  French  valet,  who 
was  in  his  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  had  promised  a  very 
handsome  reward,  in  case  of  his  success,  to  the  widow  with  a 
message,  stating  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel,  and  could 
not  leave  his  room  for  some  days,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  get  out 
he  would  pay  her  a  visit 

On  receiving  this  distressing  intelligence,  Mrs.  Nettleship  ut- 
tered a  scream,  and  fell  back  in  her  chair,  and  it  required  the 
combined  assistance  of  Antoine  and  a  females  ervant,  with  abun- 
dance of  rosa^solis  and  ratafia,  to  bring  her  to  herself.  At  this 
juncture,  Mr.  Rathbone  entered  the  room,  and  expressing  great 
anxiety  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  was  informed  of  it 

"  And  where  is  the  dear  man  wounded  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ship,  faintly. 

"  Dans  k  bras — in  de  arm,  niadame,"  replied  Antoine. 
**  Mais  pas  dangereusement — not  severely,  madame.  You  shall 
see  him  again,  et  de  bonne  heure — sur  ma  foi.  My  master  sends 
his  lofe  to  you,  and  bids  me  say  his  wound  is  not  so  deep  as  that 
you  have  inflicted  on  him." 

"  The  dear  soul  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nettleship,  pathetically.  • 

"  It's  all  out,  now,"  said  Mr.  Rathbone,  to  the  widow ;  "  this 
is  his  French  walet     I  told  you  it  was  Mr.  Willars  all  the  time.'' 

"  Certainementy  monsieur,  said  Antoine ;  "  ce*st  Monsieur 
VUUers  qui  est  man  maitreJ 


ff 


**  He  says  Mr.  Willars  is  his  master,"  observed  Mr.  Rathbone. 
**  I  understand  French  a  little  myself.  I'll  ask  him  a  question 
or  two.     I  say,  Monsieur  What's-your-name" 

"  Antoine,   replied  the  valet,  bowing. 


it 


I  say  Monsieur  On  twine,  do  you  know  a  Mr.  Cripps  ?" 
"  Creepps,  sarc  I"  cried  the  valet,  perplexed. 
*'  Yes,  (Jrackenthorpe  Cripps,"  reiterated  Mr.  Rathbone. 
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Mr.  Willara  in  love  with  you,  but  I'll  tell  you  the  truth— he's 
only  in  lore  with  your  fortune." 

**  You're  his  rival,  Mr.  Rathbone/'  SMd  the  widow,  turning 
up  her  nose. 

*'  Noy  I  ain't,"  replied  the  other ;  <'  and  if  you  want  to  see 
whether  he  loves  you  or  your  fortune  best,  tell  htm  what  I'm 
going  to  tell  you.  You  must  know,"  he  added  in  an  altered 
tone — '*  that  in  winding  up  your  poor  husband's  affairs,  I  find 
instead  of  his  being  the  wealthy  man  he  was  supposed,  that  he 
died  ffreatly  in  debt" 

*^  £1  debt !"  screamed  the  widow,  pushing  back  her  chair. 
••  In  debt,  Mr.  R.  1" 

''  Don't  faint,  niy  dear  Mr8.N.,"  said  Mr.  Rathbone.  '<  There 
isn't  time  for  it  just  now, — and  there's  nobody  but  me  to  see 
you.  Your  case  stands  thus: — ^You  have  nothing — ^nay,  less 
than  nothing — for  all  your  husband's  property  wiU  be  seized. 
I've  kept  the  secret  safe  enough  to  this  moment,  and  I'll  keep 
it  till  you're  married,  if  I  can.  Now,,  perhaps,  you  begin  to 
perceive  my  motive  for  giving  you  up  so  easily,  and  for  encou- 
raging the  beau." 

**  r  do— I  do,"  sighed  the  widow.  "  But  what's  to  be  done, 
for  I  begin  to  think  with  you,  that  if  Mr.  Willars  finds  this  out, 
he  mtLj  run  off?" 

"  He  never  shall  find  it  out,"  replied  Mr.  Rathbone,  **  if  you'll 
promise  to  pay  me  the  three  thousand  pounds  to  be  forfeited  by 
you  in  case  of  your  breaking  your  marriage  contract  with  me, 
and  I'll  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  He  believes  you're  worth  fifty 
thousand  pounds — ^ha  I  ha  I-*and  I've  taken  care  to  favour  the 
notion — ^he !  he  ! — ^you  shall  give  him  the  whole  of  your  pro- 
perty, and  make  him  settle  five  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  upon 
you.  Ill  be  your  trustee ;  and  the  mcmey  must  be  paid  mto 
my  hands,  luus  you'll  get  a  young  gay  husband,  and  saddle 
htm  with  your  debts." 

'^  I  can*t  do  it,"  said  the  widow ;  ^'  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
such  dreadful  deception.  Why,  it's  little  better  than  swindling. 
I'll  explain  my  situation  to  him,  and  throw  myself  upon  his 
compassion." 

**  And  youll  lose  him  as  sure  as  my  name's  Tom  Rathbone," 
replied  the  other. 

*^  Well,  I  place  myself  in  your  hands,"  said  the  widow ;  **  it's 
a  fiightful  position." 

**  We  must  lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue," 
rejoined  Mr.  Rathbone.  <<  My  attorney,  Mr.  Diggs,  will  pre- 
pare the  settlement  for  you.  Keep  up  your  spirits — it'll  be  all 
right — ha  I  ha  I"  and  he  took  his  departmre. 

Mrs.  Nettleship  took  to  her  bed  ror  a  couple  of  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  she  grew  more  composed,  had  another  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Rathbone,  requested  him  to  shew  her  her  hus' 
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band's  books^   and  having  satisfied  herself  that  his  statement 
was  correct,  promised  to  follow  his  instructions  implicitly. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Cripps  presented  himself  lo 
her.  lie  looked  very  pale,  for  he  had  been  drinking  freely  the 
night  before  with  the  Duke  of  Doncaster's  gentleman,  but  this 
circumstance  gave  him  additional  interest  m  the  eyes  of  Mis. 
Nettleship.  As  preconcerted,  soon  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Willars  1"  said  the  latter — "  Glad  to  see  you  out 
again.  Hope  you  killed  your  man — ha  I  ha! — ^IVe  been  thinking 
n  good  deal  aoout  you  during  your  absence." 

"  I  hope  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  release  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ship  from  ner  engagement  to  you,   sir?"  replied  Mr.  Cripps. 

"  Before  I  reply,  I  must  ask  Mrs.  Nettleship  one  or  two  ques- 
tions," replied  Mr.  Rathbone.  "  Is  it  your  intention  to  marry 
Mr.  Willars,  ma'am?" 

"  La  I  Mr.  R.,  what  a  question,"  replied  the  widow.  "  How- 
ever, I'll  answer  it.     It  is." 

*'  And  how  do  you  mean  to  settle  vour  property,  madam? — on 
yourself  I  hope,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rathbone.  "I've  no  doubt  Mr. 
Willars  will  make  an  excellent  husband ;  but  you  are  bound  to 
take  care  of  your  own." 

"  I  shan't  settle  it  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Nettleship — "  if  I  give 
him  myself,  I  give  him  my  fortune  as  well." 

"  You  are  an  an^el,"  cried  Mr.  Cripps,  rapturously;  "  and  if 
you  hadn't  a  farthmg,  instead  of  being  as  wealthy  and  beau* 
tifiil  as  you  are,  you  would  be  equally  dear  to  me." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Nettleship. 

"  Pon  rep,"  replied  the  valet,  pressing  his  heart. 

"  Well,  tnen "  cried  the  widow. 

"  Mrs.  N.  is  about  to  test  your  sincerity  by  representing  her 
circumstances  as  very  different  from  what  they  are,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Rathbone.  "  She  told  me  she  would  do  so.  But  I  aon't 
think  it  a  fair  joke ;  and  I  therefore  warn  you  against  it" 

"  It  might  have  startled  me  a  little,"  replied  Mr.  Cripps,  for- 
cing a  laugh  ;  "  but  it  woidd  have  made  no  difference  in  my  sen- 
timents or  intentions.  And  now,  Mr.  Rathbone,  since  dismter- 
estedness  is  the  order  of  the  day,  you,  I  hope,  will  imitate  the 
good  example  set  you  by  Mrs.  Nettleship,  and  excuse  her  the 
three  thousand  pounds.  I'll  now  tell  you  frankly  that  my 
motive  foipretenaing  to  be  a  valet  was  to  trick  you  out  of  your 
consent.  But  finding  I  am  dealing  with  a  liberal,  straightforward 
gentleman,  I  therefore  think  it  the  best  as  well  as  the  most 
honest  course  to  ask  you  to  remit  the  penalty.  You  cannot 
fairly  claim  it  without  forfeiting  both  the  lady's  and  my  good 
opinion ;  and  I'm  sure  you  don't  desire  to  do  that" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  replied  Mr.  Rathbone,  putting  on 
an  air  of  candour  equal  to  that  of  the  valet ;  "  if  you'll  agree 
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to  settle  five  thousand  pounds  on  Mrs.  N.,  I  will  give  up  the 
contract" 

*'  Settle  five  thousand  pounds  T'  exclaimed  Mr.  Cripps,  rather 
staggered. 

**rfo  great  sum  to  a  man  of  fortune,*'  rejoined  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  ;  **  she  brines  you  twenty  times  the  amount" 

**  And  herself,    insinuated  the  widow. 

"  ni  act  as  her  trustee,"  pursued  Mr.  Rathbone  —  "  it  '11  be 
a  verv  pretty  present  to  her." 

**  I'm  sure  you  wont  hesitate,  dearest,"  whispered  the  widow, 
"  since  Mr.  Rathbone's  so  kind." 

w  No— no,  I  can't  hesitate,"  stammered  Mr.  Cripps ;  "  but 
just  now  all  my  money's  locked  up,  'pon  rep." 

"  Don't  let  that  be  an  obstacle,"  said  Mr.  Rathbone — "  you 
shall  eive  me  a  bond  for  the  amount — that  will  do  just  as  well." 

"  Ah  !  if  you're  satisfied  with  that,  I'm  quite  content,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Cripps.  **^  I  thought  you  required  the  money  down, 
and  that  would  nave  rather  inconvenienced  me." 

**  Well,  then,  we  had  better  settle  the  matter  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Rathbone — **  I'll  go  and  fetch  my  attorney,  who  shall  pre- 
pare the  bond  and  settlement,  and  then  I'll  deliver  the  contract 
to  Mrs.  Nettleship,  afler  which  there'll  be  no  further  obstacle 
to  your  union." 

So  sayinff,  he  quitted  the  room,  and  the  lovers  were  lefl  alone 
together.  Neither  of  them  felt  very  easy ;  and  at  last  the  widow 
proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  dining-room,  where  refresh- 
ments were  prepared,  and  a  few  glasses  of  wine  restored  Mr. 
Cripps  to  his  usual  confidence  and  spirits. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  Mr.  Rathbone  returned,  bringing 
with  him  Mr.  Diggs.  Both  the  settlement  and  the  bond  were 
prepared. 

Not  till  that  moment  did  it  occur  to  Mr.  Cripps  that  he  was 
about  to  commit  a  forsery.  He  gazed  at  the  deeds,  as  if  uncer- 
tain what  to  do;  then^  nastily  snatching  up  a  pen,  he  signed  them 
in  his  master's  name,  and  in  a  signature  so  nearly  resembling 
Mr.  Villiers's,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  detected  from  it  This 
done,  Mr.  Rathbone  delivered  a  paper  to  Mrs.  Nettleship,  and 
took  his  departure  with  Diggs. 


CUAPTER  THE  TENTH. 
ROW  MB.  CRIPP8*8  MARRIAGB  WITH  THE  WIDOW  WA8  DrTBaRUPTED. 

OxB  mornings  about  a  week  afler  this,  Mr.  Jukes,  while  busied 
in  the  butlers  pantry,  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  his  nephew, 
who  strutted  in  very  unceremoniously,  and  seated  himself^  ac« 
cordine  to  custom,  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  He  was  finer 
dressed  than  usual,  being  equipped  in  one  of  his  master's  best 
suits. 


*>  neii,  aaa  wnore  a  tne  weoaing  to  take  ptace  r  assea 
Mr.  Jukes, 

"  At  m;  master's,"  replied  Mr.  Cripps.  "  There'll  be  a 
dinner,  and  a  ball  after  it,  and  a  aupper  after  that.  Toa^  come, 
of  coorae ;  bat  you  mustn't  come  as  a  servant.  Yoa  most  lay 
amde  tout  livery,  and  put  on  one  of  Trusseil  Beechcroft'a  suits. 

"  If  I  come  at  all,  it'll  be  in  my  own  clothes,  depend  upon  it," 
replied  Mr.  Jukes.  "  But  pray,  does  your  master  know  what's 
going  to  take  place  in  his  house  ? — baa  he  ^ven  you  leave  to 
Have  this  dinner,  and  ball,  and  sapper,  eh  ?" 

"  Pshaw !  nunke,  do  you  think  I'd  ask  him  ?"  rejoined  Mr. 
Cripps,  belwig  himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff.  "  He's  going  to  New- 
market on  Wednesday  wkb  1^  Bulkeley  Price,  and  they  don't 
return  till  Friday,  ^nd  now,  nimks,  pursued  Mr.  Cripps, 
fortifyii^  himself  with  another  pinch  of  snuff,  "  I  want  a  little 
money  from  you.  I  must  faave  all  you  con  spare — I  must,  'pon 
rap  I" 

"  I  thoiu^ht  it  would  end  in  this,"  replied  the  butler. 

"  Nay,  I  ask  no  particular  favour,"  rejoined  Mr.  Cripps — "  I 
only  want  it  till  the  day  after  the  wrading,  and  that's  but 
tlu^e  days  off.  Come,  down  with  a  hundred,  and  yon  shall  have 
a  hundred  to  the  back  of  it — you  shall,  bv  this  light  1" 

"  Ods  bodsl  how  the  boy  talks  !"  cried  the  butier.  "I've  no 
hundreds  to  lend,  and  if  I  had,  I  wouldn't  lend  them  on  usury." 

"  Wellj^^I  mtat  have,"  said  Mr.  Cripps ;  "  I  can't  do  with 
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less.  Forty— you  shake  your  head — thirty — twenty, — I'm  obliged 
to  come  down  like  an  auctioneer— -you  are  deroid  of  all  natural 
feeling,  nunks ;  more  stony-hearted  than  Brutus,  to  refuse  your 
sister's  son  twenty  pounds  for  three  days,  and  perhaps  prevent 
him  from  settling  for  life." 

*^  Well,"  said  Mr.  Jukes,  moved  by  this  appeal,  ^'  I  will  lend 
you  twenty  guineas,  nephew,  but  you  must  repay  me.  It's  the 
savings  of  the  last  three  years." 

'^  Repay  you,  that  I  will,  thou  best  of  nunkies,"  readied  Mr. 
Cripps,  embracing  him.  "V\l  repay  you  with  enormous  in* 
terest*' 

*'  I  don't  want  interest,"  replied  the  butler;  ^'I  shall  be  well 
content  with  the  principaL" 

And  opening  a  drawer  in  the  cupboard,  he  took  oat  (^it  a  small 
leather  bag  containing  twenty  guineas,  which  he  counted,  and 
gave  to  his  nephew. 

'<  Twenty  thousand  thanks,  nunks,"  said  Mr.  Cripps,  pocketing 
the  gold ;  *^  and  reljr  upon  being  punctually  repaid*  By  the 
bye,  if  you're  at  all  tirea  of  your  present  place,  and  should  like 
to  serve  me,  I  needn't  say  I  shall  be  happy  to  engage  you  as 
butler,  and  to  increase  your  wages.  What  do  you  get  from  old 
Abel  ?" 

**  Never  mind  what  I  get,  nephew,"  replied  Mr.  Jukes. 
« I've  no  idea  of  leaving  him." 

^'No  offence,  nunks,"  re^cnned  the  other;  'Mt's  no  degnr 
dation  to  a  man  to  be  his  nephew's  butler.  I  know  two 
fiuhers  who're  their  own  shoe4)lacKS.  But  you'll  not  fidl  to  come 
to  the  wedding.  Twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday.  Be  punctual 
My  butler^s  place  shall  be  left  open  for  a  few  days,  in  case  you 
should  change  your  mind  about  it" 

And  he  took  his  leave  in  high  glee,  while  Mr.  Jukes,  as  he 
shut  the  door  afler  him,  said  dolemlly  to  himself — 

**  I'm  afiraid  I've  done  wrong  in  lending  the  money.  How- 
ever,  he's  my  sister's  son." 

Having  now  got  a  laiger  sum  in  hb  pocket  than  he  had  ever 
had  before,  Mr.  Cripps  felt  stronely  tempted  to  try  his  luck  at 
the  mming-table,  but  ne  resisted  we  temptation. 

'^  No^  no,"  he  thought,  *^  it  wont  do  to  hazard  this  nMmey. 
It's  everything  to  me  just  now.  I  shall  have  plenty  to  spare 
for  play  shortly." 

On  nis  wajr  home,  Mr.  Cripps  called  upon  Peter  Pokerich, 
and  invited  him  and  the  &ir  Thomasine  to  the  wedding,  the  one 
in  the  capacity  of  groomsman,  and  the  other  in  that  of  brides- 
maid ;  and  the  invitation  was  delightedly  accepted  by  both. 

A  ^reat  load  was  taken  from  the  valet's  mind  oa  the  following 
morning,  as  he  helped  his  master  into  Sir  Bulkeley  Price's  car^ 
riase,  and  saw  him  start,  as  he  supposed,  fer  Newmarket. 

riot  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  Every  preparation  that  could 
be  made  without  exciting  suspieioD,  had  been  made  beforehaixi 


cravat,  and  his  master's  handsomest  Ramillies  perriwig,  which 
had  been  dressed  by  Peler  Pokerich.  Neailj  three  hours  were 
expended  in  thus  attiring  him ;  and  when  all  was  completed, 
Antoioe  declared  that  his  master  had  oerer  looked  half  su 
well,  a  sentiment  in  which  Mr.  Cripps,  as  he  complacently 
surveyed  himself  in  the  cheval-slass,  entirely  concurred. 
A  little  before  twelve,  Peter  Pokerich  and  the  fair  Thorn 


arrived.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  white  and  silver,  with  a  fly- 
cap  with  long  lappets,  and  looked  so  cxccmively  prcttv,  that  Mr. 
Cripps  could  not  help  wishing  she  had  had  Mrs.  Kettleship's  for- 
tune, and  he  had  been  her  lover. 

While  he  was  welcoming  them,  and  passing  some  high-flown 
compliments  on  the  &ir  Thomasine's  charms,  Mr.  Jukes  was  shewn 
into  the  room ;  and  as  he  was  in  his  butler's  dress,  his  nephew 
did  not  condescend  to  speak  to  him. 

Shortly  after  this,  Antoine  announced  that  the  bride  had  ar- 
rived, and  Mr.  Cripps  hurried  down  stairs  to  meet  her. 

Mrs.  Nettleship,  who  had  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  pains 
upon  her  person,  wore  a  yellow  satin  sack,  embroidered  with 
little  dots  of  gold.  She  had  lai^  pearl  ear-rings,  a  garnet  neck- 
lace, and  a  diamond  solitaire.  Uer  complexion,  which  was 
naturally  rather  high  had  been  corrected  by  white  French 
powder,  and  was  funher  set  off  by  abundance  of  little  patches 
on  her  cheeks,  neck,  and  sboalders.     She  carried  a  beautiful 
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'Hs  ornamented  with  precious 

N  lined  with  pale 

,  by  Mr.  Rathbone, 

was  attended  by  a 

ltd  for  the  occasion, 

I  trimmed  with  silver, 

d'Espagne   hats.     Mr. 

:io  carriage,  was  dressed 

laents  to  the  bride,  who 

ur  she  beheld  around,  and 

'iiificant  elances  with  Mr. 

•  i|)-stairs,  where  her  wonder 

o  little  long-eared  spaniels  and 

e  actually  screamed  delight  on 

.iitlc  scarlet  coat  and  bag-wig. 

;ao:nc,  were  then  handed  round  by 

\\  liile  this  was  going  on,  the  clersy- 

<    announced.      Dr.  Gaynam  had  a 

pearance  than  when  he  oflSciated  at 

..  ton   Spinke.     He  waa  dressed  in  his 

•r  a  well-powdered  full-bottomed  wig, 

.*  ould  not  have  disdained. 

M)|)s  had  seated  himself  by  the  bride  on 

mI  was  talking  very  tenderly  to  her,  when 

r'u:  approach  Mr.  Kathbone,  as  if  with  the 

-lug  him.     He  instantly  arose,  and  taking 

|)ored  a  few  words  to  hun,  and  then  having 

object,  which  was  to  prevent  any  communi- 

<iiu  and  Mr.  Jukes,  told  the  clergyman  to  pro- 

rcinony, 

>  iiu  was  sipping  a  glass  of  usquebaugh,  but  he 
I  it  down,  and  declared  himselt  perfecdy  ready. 
A  ])rayer-book  from  the  clerk,  and  stationed  himself. 
\\  iiidows,  motioning  the  others  to  take  their  places 

-  >on  arranged.     Peter  Fokcrich  and  the  fair  Tho- 

'k1  near  the  bride;    Mr.  Rathbone  near  the  bride- 

.   Antoine  behind  him;  while  the  group  was  completed 

.o  Africans,  who  had  mounted  a  settee  in  the  comer 

:i  a  full  view  of  the  ceremony.     The  pase  was  on  the 

•  {>ing  the  dogs  quiet,  who  were  quarrelling  with   the 

\ ,  and  biting  its  tan. 

t  as  Dr.  Gaynam  had  opened  his  book,  and  uttered  a  pre- 

.urv  cough,  a  noise  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Cripps, 

ling  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  beheld  it  open,  and  admit 

muster  I 

I'he  valet's  alarm  was  communicated  to  the  whole  assemblage. 


"  This  is  reallj  too  bad  of  you,  ur,"  said  Mr.  Cripps,  who' 
begao  to  recover  bunself  a  little.  "  You're  deceivea  me.  I 
thousbt  you  were  at  NewmarkeU" 

"  I  received  iofonnatioa  of  your  practicee,  rascal,"  replied  the 
beau,  "  and  determined  to  see  to  wDat  extent  you  carried  them. 
And  a  pretty  discovery  I've  made  I  My  house  filled  with  com- 
pauy — my  servante  turned  into  your  servants — a  dinner,  supper, 
cou&ctionaty,  wine,  fruit,  musicians,  and  the  devii  knows  wnat, 
ordered  at  my  expense." 

"  Well,  they're  not  thrown  awav,  eir,"  replied  Mr.  Cripps. 
"  You  can  marry  the  lady  yourself,  if  you  think  proper,  I've  no 
doubt  she'll  consent  to  the  exchange,  and  she  has  fifty  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Oh,  the  impudence  T'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nettleship,  jumping 
up.  "  I'll  not  be  taken  in  a  second  time.  I'll  be  revenged  on 
all  the  sex  I'' 

"  You're  not  aware,  Mr.  Willars,  of  the  extensive  frauds  this 
rascal  has  practised  upon  you,"  said  Mr.  Rathbone.  "  He  has 
actually  eigaed  a  bond  for  five  thousand  pounds  in  your  name, 
which  I  have  in  my  pocket." 

"  The  devil  he  has  I"  exclaimed  Villiers. 

"  But  it  is  of  no  effect  since  the  marriage  has  not  taken  place," 
said  Mr.  Cripps ;  "  and  if  Mr.  Villiers  chooses  to  take  the  lady, 
he  will  of  course  pay  you  bimselt" 
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In  spite  of  himself,  the  beau  could  not  help  laughine. 

'^  Bad  as  Mr.  Cripps  is,  he  is  not  worse  than  the  other  party/' 
said  Trussell,  stepping  forward ;  ^'  while  he  was  duping  them^ 
they  tried  to  dupe  him.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Jukes,  who 
has  it  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  Mrs.  Nettleship,  so  far 
from  being  a  wealthy  widow,  is  greatly  in  debt,  while  her  friend 
there,  Mr.  Rathbone,  hoped  to  pocket  the  five  thousand 
pounds  secured  by  the  bond  he  has  mentioned." 

"  After  all,  then,  it  seems  I've  had  an  escape !"  cried  Mr. 
Cripps. 

*'  You  have,"  replied  Trusscll ;  ^'  and  your  uncle  would  have 
told  you  all  this  before,  if  you  had  not  kept  him  at  a  distance." 

"  I  wont  stay  here  to  be  laughed  at !"  cried  the  widow,  looking 
defiance  at  the  jeering  countenances  around  her ;  "  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  your  arm." 

"  You  had  better  go  away  by  the  back  stairs,"  said  Trus- 
sell,  stopping  them ;  '^  for  mere  are  a  couple  of  bailiffs  in  the 
hall,  waitmg  to  arrest  you  I" 

"  Curse  on  it  I  I  sent  them  myself,"  said  Mr.  Rathbone,  *^  to 
compel  the  rascal  I  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Willars  to  pay  your 
debts." 

And  hurrying  out  of  the  room,  he  acted  upon  Trussell's  sug- 
gestion. 

**  And  now,  rascal,"  said  the  beau  to  the  valet,  "  you  are  no 
longer  in  my  service — ^I  discharge  you.  And  you  may  thank 
your  stars  that  I  let  you  off  so  easily.' 

^*  I  was  about  to  dischar^  you,  sir,"  rejoined  the  valet,  im- 
pertinently. ''  I  don't  desire  to  live  with  a  gentleman  who 
takes  his  servants  by  surprise.  He's  as  bad  as  a  jeadous  husband." 

"  Stay !"  cried  the  beau — **  you  don't  leave  me  in  that  way. 
Antoine,  stand  by  him.  Now,  sir,  take  off  that  peruke — take  it 
off  carefully— now  the  sword." 

The  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  wig  and  sword  delivered  to 
the  French  valet. 

"  Now,  take  off  the  coat" 

Mr.  Cripps  complied,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Now  the  waistcoat" 

The  order  was  obeyed. 

"  Now  the  cravat. 

And  it  was  taken  off. 

"  Now  the  diamond  buckles." 

"  Anything  else  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Cripps,  as  he  gave  up  the 
buckles.     '^  Recollect  there  are  ladies  in  the  room,  sir." 

"  Yes ;  take  yourself  off,"  rejoined  the  beau. 

Even  thus  shorn  of  his  splendour,  Mr.  Cripps  maintained  his 
customary  assurance.  He  bowed  profounaly  and  gracefully 
round,  and  quitted  the  room,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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MIDNIGHT  REFLECTIONS. 

BY   THK    BONOUBABLB   JUX<IA   ACQU6T1.  MATNAED. 

Hark  !  ^m  thoie  solemn  bells  distinct  arise 

Th'  unheeded  chimes !    Another  hour,  then,  diet ! 

A  drop,  a  mark,  within  th'  appointed  span 

li  lost  to  earth,  to  virtne,  ana  to  man ! 

The  midnight  hour  in  mvstic  silence  r^gns, 

And  the  si^  wind  in  hollow  moan  complains. 

Pak  o*er  the  soul  the  memories  of  the  past 

live  in  each  beam,  and  tremble  on  each  blast. 

How  in  such  scenes  ddusive  splendours  die  I 

How  bated  to  Tiew  each  eold  reaUty ! 

The  wealth  of  natioiia,  and  the  pomp  of  pride. 

By  time's  rude  hand  alike  are  cast  aside. 

Lo !  Greece  so  mighty  when  her  sons  were  free. 

Sons !  whose  blood  llow\i  upon  Thermopylic  I 

Spirits!  that  urged  their  chaining  valour  on 

To  slajr  the  Persian  host  at  Marathon, 

To  chain  th*  insensate  boaster  to  the  ear. 

Where  TictVr  shouting  placed  her  radiant  star. 

Mark  fallen  Rome,  her  columns  scathed  and  bent. 

Each  glory  fled  that  lit  her  firmament  i 

£*en  as  the  thunder-doud  expended  lies. 

Its  flame  extinct,  along  the  watery  skies, 

Th'  immortal  city  in  her  gloom  appears— 

Her  fires  extinguish*d  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

Whilst  pond'ring  o'er  such  wrecks,  such  wrecks  as  these. 

How  feel  we  then  earth's  utter  yanities ! 

How  in  the  urn  of  memory  repose 

The  cheiish'd  ashes  of  eadi  faded  rose. 

Each  flower  we  cuU'd  when  life  was  doubly  sweet. 

When  fk«sh'ning  hopes  grew  blooming  at  our  feet  I 

The  smiling  yista  to  our  eyes  appear'd 

By  every  thought  of  tenderness  endear*d. 

Yet  why  repine?  so  brief  th'  uncertain  space 

That  &te  hath  doom'd  us  in  th'  appointed  race — 

On  joys  thus  transient  why  expend  our  breath  ? 

One  golf  we're  nearing,  and  that  gulf  is— death ! 


SONG. 

BT  LOUISA  STUABT  C08T£LL0. 

^  «w»v «« <«>^N«  that  dallf  ■prinr  horn  the  earth,  lacrMM  In  growth  firom  innrtie  to 
U«»«  ^s''.y<wt  aM4  re-entv  the  earth  In  the  erening. 

VIES  ^Mait  is  like  those  ftbled  trees 

^"I^M  «^ring  fh>m  earth  at  morning's  dawn, 
M**;*  Vi^Wr  ming  by  degrees 

V*^N  ^  aunlight  is  withdrawn ; 

v%,^^  <4«  y^K«>»  shades  begin  to  fhll 

VVk>  <?tJks  «•  IWles  the  dying  day  j 
y  ;   rv»*  fn^>i  teil  is  over  all, 
^*   w^  fViX  >rtMiish  quite  away. 


*ik\ 


'i  ^ 


.  ^s  twr^  wWies  rise^         . 
tvA'tv^^  those  eyes, 
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DOCTOR    CRISPINUS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MEDWIN. 

I  HAVE  been  preaent  at  two  jubilees,  one  in  Florence — a  religious 
rite— when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  so  called  from  the  splendid  church  of  that  name,  and  to  which 
daily,  almost  hourly,  priests,  ^*  black,  white,  and  grey,**  parsed  in  long 
procession,  chanting  in  their  monotonous,  melancholy,  deep-toned, 
drawl,  suitable  passages  from  the  breviary  ;  the  bells — ^how  I  wished, 
with  Voltaire,  the  ropes  round  the  necks  of  the  tormentors — jangling, 
in  horrid  discord,  an  accompaniment  to  the  dismal  psalmody  ;  and  this 
not  for  one  week,  or  one  month,  but  several  weeks,  and  several 
months.  It  was  too  much  for  mortal  endurance.  Avoid,  reader  !  as 
you  would  a  pestilence,  a  square  in  catholic  countries  that  contains  a 
church.  Ab  to  jubilees,  they  only  occur  once  in  fifty  years,  and 
neither  you  nor  I  are  likdy  to  require  any  warning  against  them. 

The  second  of  these  well,  or  ill-entitled  festivals,  took  place  not 
quite  two  years  ago,  and  was  of  an  entirely  different  stamp.  It  was  held 
in  honour  of  G&tenberg.  What  a  godsend  was  tliis  to  printers,  and 
publishers,  and  booksellers,  and  **  hoc  ffemu  amne"  but  more  especially 
to  the  editors  of  newspapers  and  periodicals !  It  was  worth  half-a- 
dozen  coronations;  the  fire  at  Westminster,  the  burning  of  the  armory 
in  the  Tower,  was  a  mere  penny  line  in  comparison.  Deutchland,  from 
all  its  great  and  little  states,  spawned  forth  a  fry  innumerable  of 
"  prosers  and  versers,"  in  all  ^alects  and  no  dialect.  The  public  was 
not  hypercritical,  and  gulped  good-naturedly  down — the  Germans 
have  good  digestions — Swabian,  Doric,  Ionic,  Hanoverian,  and  Berlin 
slang.  There  was  not  a  petty  town — ^they  all  have  their  didly  papers — 
where  pockets  were  to  be  picked,  that  £d  not  send  forth  programmes 
and  prospectuses,  and  puffs,  out-bentleying  Bentley,  teeming  with  anec- 
dotes, stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  raked  out  of  black-letter  books,  that 
passed  for  jewels,  though  originally  paste,  and  not  the  better  for  new 
setting,  tiU  the  very  name  of  GCktenberg  became  as  loathsome  as 
cramSe  repetUa ;  but  a  double  dose  is  not  necessary.  Sour  crout, 
without  the  second  edition,  will, explain  what  I  mean;  so  loathsome,  aa 
almost  to  make  one  lament  that  printing  had  been  discovered — ^not  tiiat 
GQtenberg  discovered  itf^-that  tlie  savants  here,  the  followers  of 
Neichbuhr,  and  Paulus,  and  Strauss,  and  Schlosser,  who  delight  in 
confounding  all  established  notions  of  men  and  things,  upsetting  all 
that  we  were  taught  to  consider  of  authority,  pouncing  on  all  that  is 
venerable,  have*— now  that  the  bubble  is  burst — ^prov^  to  be  quite  a 
mistake.  Thus  we  poor,  simple,  credulous  mortals,  get  nothing  but 
mystification  for  our  pains  and  trouble,  our  joumeyings  by  land  and 
by  water— shaking,  almost  to  dislocation,  in  rattletrap  caleshes,  and 
stewing,  almost  to  suffocation,  in  overloaded  steamers. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Maycnce— the  birth-place  of  Gutenberg, 
though,  like  Homer's,  even  thai  is  contested — was  not  behind  hand  in 
doing  honour  to  his  memory.  The  bill  of  faro  was  a  catching  one  ; 
and  among  not  the  least  of  its  attractions,  Thorlwaldsen's  statue,  the 
funds  for  which,  by  the  way,  were  collected  in  bogging  boxes  through- 
out Europe,  our  own  countrymen  being  the  principal  almsgivcrs.  The 
man  witli  the  nose  in  Tristram  Shandy,  never  raised  so  much  curiosity. 

VOL.  IL  Y 
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That  vision  haunted  me  at  the  table  d^hSie,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Fruehi  Marki^  where  I  could  not  attend  to  Staudigl,  or  the  concert. 
As  good  luck  would  have  it^  I  happened  to  be  seated  next  to  an 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  piece  of  white  riband  stuck  in  his  button- 
hole»  denoting  him  to  be  one  of  the  stewards ;  and  after  a  trillo  was 
ended,  I  questioned  him  about  the  apparition.  He  smiled,  and  said, 
**  That  houses  sir,  belongs  to  Doctor  Crispinus,  a  very  singular  cha- 
racter, but  a  very  learned  man,  who  has  buried  himself  there  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  He  scarcely  ever  goes  abroad,  and  avoids  all  inter- 
courae  with  his  countrymen ;  but  if  you,  as  a  traveller,  introduce 
yourself  to  him,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  your  visit" 

The  first  act  being  now  finished,  I  sallied  forth,  devoured  by  impa- 
tience ;  and  at  length,  though  not  without  some  misgivings,  mustered 
up  resolution  enough  to  rap  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  Crispinus 
himself,  who,  after  I  had  in  a  few  words  explained  what  I  have  taken 
so  many  to  reUte,  led  the  way  to  his  study.  Following  my  guide 
through  a  dark  passage,  I  found  myself  in  a  small  vaulted  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  walk  impanelled  with  lai^,  rich  in  mouldings  and 
curious  in  design,  rather  than  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  execu- 
tion. The  furniture  was  massive  and  antique  ;  the  chairs  of  the  kind 
which  we  see  in  the  Flemish  churches,  caUed  Prie  Dieus^  with  long, 
high,  narrow  backs  to  rest  the  arms  on,  in  kneeling  and  leaning  over 
them  ;  a  cabinet  and  two  tables,  inlaid  with  ebony  and  more  precious 
woods,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  old  palaces  at  Florence,  were  covered 
with  skins  of  vellum  and  parchment,  some  partly  xmrolled,  and 
dangling  on  the  floor,  others  fastened  round  with  thongs  of  the  same 
tough  material ;  most  of  them  seemed  mildewed  with  damp,  and  dis- 
coloured by  the  hand  of  time,  or  man,  perhaps  both ;  and  I  should 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  they  were  the  title-deeds  of  estates, 
had  they  not  been  far  too  large  and  bulky  for  ancient  documents 
of  that  nature,  of  which  brevity  was  the  soul.  The  characters, 
too,  as  well  as  a  hasty  glance  would  allow  me  to  judge,  did  not  appear 
Giennan. 

Dr.  Crispinus  had  been  described  as  a  learned  man ;  but  to  which 
of  the  three  learned  professions  did  he  belong  ?  The  days  of  magic 
and  necromancy  were  gone  by-— alchemist  he  certainly  was  not,  for 
none  of  the  apparatus  common  to  laboratories,  not  a  retort  or  crucible, 
was  to  be  seen.  Wbat  was  he  ?  As  he  sate  in  one  of  his  high  cane- 
backed  chairs,  I  narrowly  scrutinized  his  face  and  figure  :-— ^he  was  a 
tall,  bony,  withered  man,  of  seventy,  with  a  black  skull-cap  just  cover* 
ing  the  top  of  his  head,  and  but  little  hiding  his  grey  locks  ;  a  pointed 
bmrd,  and  sharp  features ;  and  had  on  a  pair  of  green  spectacles — ^the 
specula  round,  and  of  prodigious  size— -which  he  had  raised  over  his 
high  and  projectiog  brows,  (Sie  seat  of  verbal  memory,)  where  they 
rested  in  a  sort  of  groove.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  finer  study  for 
Rembrandt,  or  rather,  he  was  a  subject  after  Albert  Durer's  own  heart, 
who  would  have  hit  him  off  to  a  hair.  The  accessories,  too,  were  in 
admirable  keeping — and  the  setting  sun  bUzing  throush  a  single  Gothic 
window,  gorgeous  in  its  dyes  *'  as  the  tiger  moth  s,*'  mellowed  and 
M^ned  Siem  into  as  rich  a  glow  as  either  of  those  great  masters 
could  have  desired.  The  oidy  part  of  the  picture  out  of  character 
with  the  rest  was  myself;  but  to  omit  me,  would  have  been  like  acting 
a  Greek  play  without  the  chorus--or  choregus. 

t2 
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pretend  to  know  much  by  studying  little,  were  better  unknown. 

Learning  is  not  to  be  attained  by  a  short  cut ;  it  is  only  to  be  acquired 

by  years  on  years  of  study  and  meditation  in  solitude.     It  should  be 

confined  to  a  single  class,  as  among  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the 

Hindn  gymnosophists,  and  the  fathers  of  the  church.     There  is  only 

one  key  to  it— Greek.     That  divine  tongue  must  (what  says  a  Boman 

poet? — 

*  Noetitni&  TeTBate  mana  yersate  dianA,') 

be  commenced  in  childhood,  and  when  people  arrive  at  my  age,  they 
may  have  made  some  progress  in  it.  But  what  scholiasts  do  the  pre- 
sent times  produce  I  Those  learned  men  had  no  lexicons  or  scapulas 
to  resort  to.  They  worked  the  mine  themselves,  and  freed  the  ore 
from  the  dross  which  ages  had  accumulated  round  it,  till  it  issued  from 
the  crucible  of  their  minds  pure,  bright,  and  uncontaminated." 

^'  We,  too,  have  had  our  scholars.^ 

"  Scholars,  indeed !  I  have  for  curiosity  looked  into  the  pages  of 
your  Pauws  and  your  Persons,  your  Bentleys,  and  Blomfields,  and 
Burgesses ;  but  I  know  more  Greek,  sir,  in  my  little  finger  (tn  ungue) 
than  all  that  their  five  crania  contained." 

Modest,  at  least,  thought  I.  '^  But  Germany  is  not  without  great 
names  ;  some  ingenious  commentators,  to  say  Uie  least  of  them.** 

'*  Commentators  !  Ingenuity  1  say  rather,  mira  andacUas,  et  mso" 
lenUa,  They  remind  me  of  mushrooms,  that  are  the  more  deleterious 
the  brighter  they  are  in  colour;  the  lightning,  that  is  the  more  fatal 
from  its  brilliancy;  of  vice,  that  the  more  seductive  its  allurements, 
the  surer  leads  on  to  perdition.  These  charlatans  of  literature  pre- 
tend that  much  has  been  done  by  their  metrical  crotchets,  in  the 
purging  of  what  they  call  the  corruptions  of  the  text,  as  if  it  really 
was  corrupt.  Why,  I  will  put  almost  any  passage  you  select  out  of 
Thncydides  or  Herodotus  into  strophe  and  antistrophe,  if  I  am  allowed 
to  divorce  the  syllables  of  the  words  ad  UbUum^  and  carry  them  on 
line  after  line.  I  have  no  patience  with  these  false  emendators  ;  for 
my  part,  I  find  no  difiiculties,  whatever  may  seem  to  common  and 
superficial  scholars  to  exist,  in  my  MS.  of  .^schylus,  and  should 
consider  it  as  great  a  sacrilege  to  change  an  iota  of  it,  as  to  touch  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures." 

'*  But  can  you  construe  some  of  the  choruses  ?" 

'^  Sir,  in  all  my  scholias,  I  have  not  suggested  a  single  emendation." 

"  And  to  whidi  of  the  classics  have  your  labours  been  principally 
directed?" 

"  The  first  twenty  years  of  my  literary  life,  after  taking  my  degree 
in  divinity  and  philosophy  at  IlaUe,  were  spent  in  laying  up  food  for 
its  afler-nourishment,  thus: — ^they  were  employed  in  copying  the  best 
MSS.  which  I  could  procure  from  the  difierent  universities,  not  only 
of  Germany,  but  Spain  and  Italy.  I  pride  myself  on  calligraphy  ;  nor 
is  this  all.  Look  at  this  MS." — (here  he  handed  me  a  roU  of  vellum) 
— "  you  would  find  in  it  neither  erasure  nor  interlineation  ;  it  contains 
the  same  number  of  skins,  the  same  quantity  of  lines,  as  the  original ; 
even  the  words  and  capital  letters -tally,  and  the  character  is  so  pre- 
cisely similar,  that  now  I  have  by  artificial  processes  given  it  a 
semblance  of  age,  by  staining,  and  even  patching  it  in  sundry  places, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  most  cunning  antiquarian  to  dis*  I 

tinguish  whether  it  be  not  the  work  of  a  Greek  amanuensis." 
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where  he  understood  his  worka,  he  found  them  sublime ;  and  where  he 
did  not,  he  gave  him  credit  for  their  being  so." 

**  I  have  heard  it  pretended  that  Lycophron  is  obscure— to  my  mind, 
the  sublimest  of  all  the  Greek  poets.** 

**  Yesy  if  the  great  characteristic  of  the  sublime  is  obscurity." 

*^  There  are  some  people  who  labour  under  a  disease  called  a 
cataract,"  said  the  Doctor,  somewhat  sharply. 

**  Perhaps,  Dr.  Crispinus,  your  lucubrations  may  assist  in  my  cure— 
aid  in  removing  the  film  from  my  eyes.  You  have  accounted  for  twenty 
years  of  your  life— pray  how  have  you  employed  the  remainder  of  it  ?" 

'^  My  studies  will  one  day  appear  in  some  more  enlightened  age, 
to  a  wiser  generatioD,  not  without  thdr  uses." 

^*  That  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  ^d  to  what  may  they  have 
tended-— may  I  inquire  ?" 

«« You  ahdl  hear;  for  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country. 
My  longest  and  greatest  work  is  a  commentary  on  Apuleius's  '  Golden 
Ass,'  which  has  employed  me  nine  hours  a  day  for  the  last  nine  years, 
and  is  not  yet  completed.  In  confidence,  I  confess  that  the  only  per- 
son I  hove  ever  been  in  love  with,  was  one  of  those  Thessfdian 
sorceresses.  But  not  to  enter  into  this  story  of  my  imaginary  amours, 
which  would  oocupy-HBO  voluminous  is  the  mS— many  weeks  to  read, 
I  take  no  small  credit  to  myself  in  having  effectually  rescued  the  race 
of  that  patient,  abstemious,  philosophical,  I  may  say  classical  animal, 
fSrom  the  uxijust  aspersions  that  have  made  him  a  byword  among 
nations.  In  the  progress  of  my  investigations,  Imade  a  discovery  that 
ought  to  give  me  great  xviog.  Ineed  s(»rcely  teU  you  tfmt  the  chapters 
of  the  Koran  were  mostly  hung  at  the  gates  of  die  Holy  Temple  on 
bones.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  comparative  merits  of  those 
of  different  animals,  I,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  have  com- 
mitted several  MSS.  to  that  medium;  and  finding,  that  for  doseness  of 
grain,  hardness,  and  weight,  the  asinine,  if  not  far  surpassing  any 
other  osseous  substance,  iqyproaches  nearest  to  ivory,  I  selected,  as  most 
impropriate,  the  jaw-bones  of  asses  for  my  work." 

Crispinus  resorted  a  second  time  to  his  sanctum,  and  no  lover  could 
have  been  prouder  to  oddbit  a  lock  of  his  mistress's  hair,  than  the 
learned  Doctor  was  to  display  his  bones  ;  the  writing  being  only  de- 
cipherable by  very  strong  glasses,  and  in  the  true  ctossic  character,  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  composition  itself. 

''Your  discovery,"  I  observed,  having  with  much  difficult  re- 
frained from  bursting  out  into  a  honeABMgh,  '*  is  an  important  one,  and 
may  lead  to  incalculable  results;  but  under  what  other  obligations  have 
you  laid  posterity,  Doctor  Crispinus  ?" 

**  My  works  are  curious  and  erudite,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  briefly 
enumerate  them:— A  disquisition  on  the  Hyperboreans— that  favoured 
people  who  enjoyed  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  perpetual  spring,  and  im- 
mortal youth,  and  lived  without  laws  or  reli^on— clearing  up  the 
mystenr  as  to  who  they  were,  and  what  part  of  the  globe  they  in- 
habited; the  Natural  History  of  the  Arimaspians  and  GMfiins,  the  notes 
containing  authentic  accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  dragons,  es- 
pecially the  Python  and  Hydra ;  a  dissertation  on  the  Wanderings  of 
lo^  substantiating  the  correctness  of  Prometheus  as  a  geographer; 
Proofs  that  Homer^s  Iliad  is  a  transition  from  the  Egyptian,  princi- 
pally based  on  the  name  of  the  great  Leader  of  the  Expedition,  being 
Aga  Memnon ;  a  treatise  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  as  ' 
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Nor  less  so  was  the  atmosphere  of  that  vaulted  room,  with  its  anti- 
quated fumiturey  and  panels  blackened  by  smoke  and  time,  that 
weighed  on  me  with  a  sense  of  heaviness,  and  made  me  long  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  the  sununer  heavens,  and  commune  with  my  own 
thoughts.  I  therefore  took  my  leave,  and  the  following  morning  re- 
embarked  for  Manheim.  Happening,  a  twelvemonth  after,  to  pass 
again  through  Mayence,  I  naturally  bethought  me  of  the  learned 
Doctor,  and  on  lan^ng,  proceeded  to  the  square  with  the  intention  of 
paying  him  a  second  visit ;  but  to  my  infinite  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, I  found  his  house  had  vanished — one  precisely  similar  to  those 
that  had  excited  my  spleen  at  the  f<lte  usurping  its  place,  with  aU  the 
airs  of  an  insolent  parvenu.  On  inquiry  I  learnt,  that  shortly  after 
the  Jubilee,  the  last  of  the  Grecians  had  discontinued  his  studies- 
abandoned  his  usual  occupations — ^those  labours  which  were  to  render 
him  immortal— that  the  proximity  of  the  image  of  Gdtenberg  acted 
upon  him  like  a  maleficent  charm ;  and,  as  the  statue,  unlike  that  in 
Am  JuaUy  did  not  talk  to  him  in  its  justification,  he  from  his  window 
talked  to  if,  holding  daily  longer  and  longer  discourses,  and  finding 
that  they  were  as  powerless  as  those  of  the  musical  reprobate  had 
been  on  the  Ccmmendator^  he  grew  more  and  more  loud  in  his  exe- 
crations, tiU  the  neighbours,  as  they  passed,  held  up  their  hands,  and 
cried  '<  Poor  Dr.  Crispinus  I"  and  the  boys  followed,  and  hooted  and 
pelted  him  when  he  appeared  in  public. 

But  the  worst  remains  behind:  in  an  excess  of  rage  and  indignation, 
he  at  length,  at  one  fatal  swoop,  laid  violent  handi^  not  on  himself, 
but  on  things  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  his  invaluable  MSS.,  a  deed 
worse  than  suicidal,  and  only  to  be  equalled  by  Saturn's,  who  de- 
voured his  own  children. 

His  relations — ^most  relations,  when  a  man  is  rich,  are  ever  ready 
to  act  in  the  same  affectionate  manner — ^voted  him  crassed,  and  had 
him  conveyed  to  the  ToU-haus^  where  he  still  is,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main, for  tiiey  have  divided  his  substance  among  them,  and  demolished 
his  mansion,  in  the  vain  pretext  of  completing  the  symmetry  of  the 
square,  now  called  aft;er  Gutenberg,  but  which  would,  to  my  mind, 
be  much  more  appropriately  termed—^'  Fta$  Crispinus.'' 


ON  A  HCTURE. 


BT  LOTJISA  8TUABT  COSTKLLO. 


Take  btck  the  shade  of  what  I  teem*d, 
Ere  time  had  stoi'n  each  grace  away } 
Forget  how  wand'rtng  ftuic^  dreani*d ; 
Forget  how  brief  that  vision's  stay- 
Let  me  not  look  on  this  bright  brow 
With  eyes  as  dimm*d  as  mine  are  now  I 

Where  are  the  loehs,  whose  erery  tress 
A  web  for  some  new  captive  wove? 

Where  are  the  lips,  whose  smiles  express 
The  softest  promises  of  love? 

MTherc  is  the  skin's  transparent  hue. 

Which  angel  thoughts   seem   shining 
throagn? 


I  gave  thee  this  when  both  were  young. 
And  one,  who  trusted  most,  was  true— 

Who  on  my  rows  too  fondly  clung. 
And  Arom  my  breath  his  being  drew. 

Long  years  of  ansenee,  chance,  and  pain, 

Have  proved  that  he  relied  In  vain  I 

Take  hack  this  semblance  I  never  more. 
Since  waning  beauty's  star  has  set, 

My  face  can  charm  thee  as  of  yore, 
And  meet  it  is  we  both  forget — 

Thou,  all  but  my  inconstant  heart, 

And  I— how  deeply  wrong'd  thou  art  \ 
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If  I  omild  by  m  j  master 
A  page  right  trusty  aund. 

And  glaaljr  bear  eaeb  meaaage— 
Attend  to  each  commandl 

I  know  the  atreeta,  the  honaea. 
The  taminga  great  and  amidl. 

The  atonca  upon  the  pathway — 
I  can  aToid  them  alL 

Ok  I  in  the  datk 'tia  gloomy-.. 

A  troth  too  well  I  know ; 
I  would  caat  light  aronnd  lum 

Whereyer  he  might  go. 

The  light  that  all  rejoice  in 
O'er  him  ahonld  aJwaya  ahine ; 

Hia  sight  all  hearta  ahomd  gladden, 
Excepting  only— mine  !* 

And  then,  if  men  ahonld  ieer  me, 
I  ahonld  not  aee  their  aeom ; 

And  if,  pfirchanc<%  I  heard  it, 
I  know  it  oonld  be  borne. 


▼I. 


ThoQ,  who  wert  both  pain  and  kind- 


Thon,  the  aon  that  cheer'd  my  blind- 
neaa,— 

Bleaaed  yoice  I  thoa  now  art  atilL 
Silence  now  my  m^ht  haa  bound. 
Dread  and  strange  is  all  aronnd — 

All  ia  deaert,  blank,  and  chill. 

Sisters,  do  ye  weep  and  aeek 
Why  Uie  colour  leayea  my  eheek-^ 

'Why  in  death  I  am  declining? 
Ceaae  yoor  weeping,  sisters  dear, 
Ceaae  your  questtons — I  can  bear 

All  my  fate  without  rejuning ! 

Eyery  idle  dream  haa  paaa'd. 
And  without  a  wish,  at  last 

Fearleaa  to  my  graye  I  steal 
Owing  nought  to  Uft,  I  part; 
Calm  and  patient,  in  my  heart 

Now  the  peace  of  death  I  feeL 


DESC3ENT  OP  THE  GOSFORTH  COLLIERY, 

NEWCASTLE. 


BY    JOHN     BAEBOWy    BSQ. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  being  on  a  yiait  to  some  friends  who  reside  near  New- 
castlc-on-Tyne,  I  obtahaed  permiasioD  to  yiait  the  ''  GioafcMrth  Colliexy.**  A 
coal-pit  was  to  me  a  noyelty,  and  this  was  of  greater  depUi,  and  of  greater 
extent  under  gronndy  than  any  in  the  ^w»"»«^'*<»  neishbourhood. 

Having  pnt  on  some  thick  clothinff  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  taderviewers^ 
we  proceeded  a  few  paces  to  the  snaft  of  the  coal-pit,  which  I  was  informed 
doKsended  perpendicolarlv  to  a  depth  of  iipwards  of  one  thousand  feet,  or  more 
than  doable  tba  height  of  St  Faurs.  The  shaft  was  about  four  feet  square, 
and  boarded  from  top  to  bottom,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  Ming  in,  as  also 
to  allow  the  baskets  to  run  easy. 

Hie  only  ouestion  asked  by  the  underviewer  was  whether  I  had  ever  de« 
scended  in  a  oasket  before*  Upon  informing  him  that  I  had  not,  he  tdd  me  that 
an  I  had  to  do  was  to  hold  on  oy  the  chain  which  attached  the  basket  to  the 
TCipe,  and  to  keep  my  head  as  dose  as  possible  to  the  chain,  and  not  to  look  up. 
The  last  injunction  was  to  prevent  any  particles  of  dust  getting  into  the  eyea. 
We  now  stepped  into  the  baakeViWhich  waa  saspendcd^over  the  dark  abyss,  the 
underviewer  on  one  side,  myself  on  the  other — 
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Away  we  want  into  utter  darkness,  m^  companion  every  now  and  then  touch- 
ing the  sides  of  the  shaft  vrith  his  stick  to  steady  the  basket,  which  ever  and 
anon  struck  and  twisted  about  more  than  waa  agreeable.  In  about  a  minute 
we  reached  the  bottom,  when  I  was  uneeremonioualy  lifted  out  of  the  basket 
by  aome  kind,  and  to  me  inviaible  friend,  wboae  hnah,  aepulchral  voice^  viraa 

*  Thf  pathoti&tlUsv«nis■o•sq1liltte,U»•tIoMswtr••lltaivlllcit:— 
I]ln  wUte  st0to  ertnosa 

Dm  ttltorflr«a*nde  Ucht, 
acta  anUkli  aolltoi«dai 

Bxfrciiai,  midi  nor  iiicht<W.  O* 


hone.    The  weight  tbej  dnw  u  uvu  .-^„.  „  

doet  not  ^>pe<tr  to  distress  them.     On  urinng  ftt  the  ihaft,  two  baaketifull  of 
coal  are  curied  up  kt  a  time  with  snntrisiiig  t^ditj. 

Moving  onwRTO,  we  were  compelled  to  timi  off  into  another  galleiT  niniting 
panllel  with  the  main  gallery,  and  used  as  a  footpath  for  man  and  hone,  as 
at  .this  spot  there  is  a  batii,  so  termed,  down  which  the  ccab  are  carried  on 
the  tramwajB  hj  their  own  impetus,  descending  with  great  r^iditj,  and  at 
the  some  time  drawing  the  empty  bulcets  up  the  inclined  plane.     The  heat  in 

!,  indeed  almost  suffocating;  bnt 

1  current  of  air,  which  was  on 


going  np  this  little  gallery  was  intolerable,  in<! 
T  occasionally  turning  round  to  catch  the  cu 


deacends  the  shaft  trnerses  a  space  through  the  several  sabterranean  galleries 
of  about  thirty-eight  miles,  and  is  kept  in  ita  pnq>er  channel  by  means  of 
doable  doOTstosomeofthe  galleries,  mncli  on  the  same  principle  on  which  water 
is  kept  in  the  locks  of  a  canal ;  bnt  there  are  as  few  doors  as  poasible,  to  prevent 
accioenla,  for  the  current  once  intermpted,  the  consequences  would  be  btal. 
We  regained  the  main  ^;«llery  at  a  part  where  it  again  becomes  level,  and 
hones  are  put  in  requisitioD. 

Having  proceedea  about  nine  hundred  yards  nnder  ground,  and  finding  I 
had  a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk  before  I  should  reach  toe  spot  where  the  men 
were  workinK,  and  having  moreover  perfectly  latisfled  my  curiosity,  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  shaft. 

A  little  boy  wishing  to  ascend,  was  deured  to  lay  hold  of  the  rope  at  a  few 
feet  above  the  chain  to  which  the  basket  was  attached,  and  round  which  he 
clung  with  his  legs.  Hy  hope  was  that  he  would  hold  on  taua^t  The 
underviewer  and  myself  agtun  stepped  into  the  basket,  and  in  a  little.more 
than  a  minute  we  were,  as  if  by  magic,  again  brought  into  daylight,  with  the 
little  urchin  dangling  above  us.  The  effect  of  the  rapid  ascent  was  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as,  to  me,  the  sensation  was  precisely  that  of  descending;  and  this 
was  no  optical  delusion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  balloon,  when  the  earth  appears  to 
be  receding  from  those  seated  in  it,  for  all  was  dark  as  Erebus. 
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TO    HER    RAVEN. 

BT  A  WITCH. 

BiBD  of  the  tMe  plume  I 
Brigfatett  and  blackest  of  the  raTen  kind ; 
Thoa  who  canst  croak  the  aagnry  of  doom, 
To  damp  the  mind  I 

Be  still  mv  soul's  delight  I 
Dearer  to  me  Uiy  garb  of  glossy  jet 
Than  haes  more  gandy,  and  more  gaily  bright, 
Of  someprondpet! 

Famed  in  the  lays  of  love. 
When  baids  the  charms  of  sable  ringlets  sing 
liore  than  the  plumage  of  the  silrery  dove, 
Is  thy  dark  wing  I 

And,  in  the  sacred  page, 
DoCh  not  the  glory  of  thy  fathers  shine. 
Who,  to  the  proimet,  fled  from  royal  rage, 
Broognt  aid  divine? 

If  to  the  wandering  ark 
Thy  truant  ancestor  retum*d  no  more. 
Bat  o*er  the  waste  of  waters,  drear  and  dark» 
Still  sought  a  shore. 

Praised  be  the  soul  of  pride. 
That  would  be  free — not  impotently  safe  I 
Such  was  thy  parent— nor  hast  thou  belied 
Thy  lineage—Ralph ! 

Far  from  thy  native  home. 
No  vain  r^;ret,  no  caro  disturbs  thy  rest. 
Nor  need  thy  spouse  with  soft  attentions  come 
To  soothe  thy  breast  I 

Thine  is  the  lofty  mien  I 
The  stately  step— the  grave  mijestic  ur— 
Sober  though  sly— and  solemn  though  serene. 
And  free  from  care! 

My  Patriarch  of  the  Fowl  1 
Thou  seest  thy  brethren*  of  the  feather'd  race 
Live  but  to  die,  whilst  thou,  with  steadfast  soul. 
Dost  thrive  apaoe  I 

Perch'd  on  the  topmost  thatch, 
Great  is  thy  power  with  busy  beak  and  claw ! 
Thy  skill  destructive,  not  e'en  man  can  match. 
And  hate  of  law! 

Vainly  the  dull  may  blame 
The  noble  ardour  of  thy  lofty  soul ; 
Cold  is  the  heart  that  would  thy  courage  tame— 
Thy  will  control ! 

Come  to  my  window-pane ! 
Ne'er  shall  this  heart  r^ect  thy  humble  prayer ; 
Ne'er  shalt  thou  seek  my  sympathy  in  vain, 
Or  beg  thy  fare ! 

Still  in  thy  mistress  trust ;  . .        - 

To  life's  Uist  hour  she'll  keep  her  fav  nte  safe ; 
And  in  these  rhymes  shall  live,  when  both  are  dust. 

The  name  of— Balph.  „  v  w 

M.  I.  W. 

•  Tbe  barndoor  fowl. 
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THE  GARDEN. 

BT  CHABLB8  OLLUB,  ADTHOB  OF  '^rBBBSBS." 


**  See  how  the  floVn,  as  at  parade, 
Under  their  coloors  stand  display'd ; 
Each  regunent  in  order  groirs, 
That  of  the  tulip,  pink,  and  rose. 
Bat  when  the  vigilant  patrol 
Of  stars  walks  round  about  the  pde, 


Their  leaTes,  wfaieh  to  the  stalks  are 

eurl'd, 
Bern  to  their  staves  the  ensigns  furl'd. 
Then  in  some  flowei^s  beloved  hut. 
Each  bee,  as  centinel,  is  shut" 

Andbbw  Mabtell. 


<<Nay,  najy  dear  grandmother,  you  must  not  find  fault  with  my 
formality  in  gardening.  I  am  not  formal  in  anything  eLse,  am  I  ? 
Let  me,  therefore,  be  prim  and  precise  in  this.  I  love,  to  my  very 
heart,  the  old  English  taste  in  horticulture— its  neat,  square  shrub- 
beries; its  wide  gravel  walks  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  its 
numerous  parterres,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  one  kind  of  flower  ; 
its  dipt  hedges,  its  well-shaven  lawn,  its  primitive  time-keeper  (the 
sun-dial),  its  statues,  and  the  sparkling  gush  of  its  fountains.  A 
garden  is  essentially  a  thing  of  art,  and  should  look  artful.  Is  not 
every  plant,  in  its  present  exuberant  beauty,  the  result  of  man's  elabo- 
rate handicraft  and  daily-renewed  culture?  Why  then  should  we, 
according  to  modem  caprice,  strive  to  give  to  our  gardens  an  appear- 
ance of  the  irregularity  of  untamed  nature,  and  place  our  delicate,  and 
(so  to  speak)  highfy-educated  floral  children  in  mimic  wildernesses  ? 
Such  a  style  is  discordant  in  itself ;  and,  moreover,  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  sentiment  of  home,  from  which  a  garden  is  inseparable." 

These  were  the  words  of  Lucy  Sumner,  as  she  and  her  grandmother 
were  walking  during  the  sunny  pauses  of  an  April  shower,  in  the 
spacious  garden  belonging  to  titie  latter.  Our  young  lady's  remark 
involved  an  often-discussed  subject  of  smiling  dispute  ;  and  it  was  not  a 
little  curious  to  And  the  staid  and  old-fashioned  system  of  horticulture 
defended  by  a  giddy  girl,  while  the  anomalies  of  the  new  taste — ^the 
neglect  of  order  and  method — should  possess,  in  an  aged  woman,  a 
zealous  advocate. 

<'  You  know,  my  dear  Lucy,**  said  Mrs.  Cleveland,  with  a  smile, 
^'  that  I  have  placed  the  garden  so  entirely  under  your  management, 
that  old  Simon  wiU  hardly  obey  the  most  trifling  direction  from  me ; 
and  that  I  have  seen,  with  exemplary  patience,  the  transformation  of 
my  serpentine  alleys  into  straight  waJks,  and  my  winding  parterres 
into  plots  of  rigid  squareness.  Still,  you  have  not  made  me  a  convert  to 
the  taste  of  our  forefathers.  I  am  a  resolute  landscape-gardener,  and 
shall  never  be  reconciled  to  your  perpetual  angles  and  pi^allelograms." 

*^  Do  what  you  will,  my  good  grandmamma,*'  returned  Lucy,  "  the 
glorious  features  of  an  open  landscape  can  never  be  attained  in  an  en- 
closed garden,  however  ample  may  be  its  dimensions.  Keep  a  garden 
to  its  own  proper  characteristics,  and  the  feeling  it  inspires  is  exquisite 
in  its  way ;  it  tells  of  home,  security,  ease,  elegance,  culture,  and 
competence.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  these  are  contradicted  by 
tangled  thickets  and  undisciplined  avenues,  not  to  mention  the  harbour 
afforded  by  such  places  to  snails  and  other  destroyers  of  garden-labour; 
and  this,  let  me  tell  you,  is  no  small  matter.  Old  Simon  said  the  other 
day  that  since  the  ground  had  been  metamorphosed  under  my  direction, 
his  seedlings  had  thriven  more  healthily  than  before.  They  have  now 
abundant  sun  and  air,  and  are  free  &om  the  destructive  nibblings  of  slugs." 
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<<  Welly  well,  my  deari"  replied  Mrs.  Cleveland^  '^  I  have  given  you 
your  way,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Only  let  me  stipulate  for  one  thing 
—-namely,  that  you  do  not  carry  your  love  of  the  formal  to  such  an 
extremity,  as  to  order  Simon  to  clip  my  evergreens  into  figures  of  birds 
and  beasts,  according  to  your  ^good  old  English  taste.' " 

*'  That,  dear  grandmamma,  was  the  bad  old  English  taste,  and  was 
never  practised  except  by  the  vulgar.  Lord  Bacon,  who,  you  know, 
has  given  directions  for  the  formation  of  a  garden  in  the  artificial 
style,  says,  ^  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper,  or 
other  garden  stuff ;  they  be  for  children.'  Yet,  he  admires  broad  and 
stately  alleys,  long  and  level  perspectives,  urns  and  statues,  velvet 
lawns,  and  flower-beds  marshalled  into  systematic  array.  Sir  William 
Temple,  too,  with  whom  (as  he  has  been  dead  160  years)  I  may  say  I 
am  in  love  on  account  of  his  handsome  face,  insists  on  regularity  of 
device  in  horticulture.  '  The  best  figure  of  a  garden,'  observes  he,  '  is 
either  a  square  or  an  oblong.'  To  illustrate  his  doctrine,  he  has  given 
a  glowing  description  of  &e  pleasure-grounds  at  Moor  Park,  Hert- 
fordshire, made  under  the  direction  of  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  that 
estimable  lady,  in  celebration  of  whom  Donne  the  poet  has  written  so 
many  verses.  After  speaking  of  the  long  and  wide  gravel  walk,  the 
border  set  with  standard  laurels  at  equal  distances,  (which  have  the 
beauty  of  orange-trees,)  the  parterres  divided  into  quarters,  the  foun- 
tains, statues,  and  summer-houses,  he  adds,  ^  Among  us  the  beauty  of 
planting  is  placed  chiefly  in  some  certain  proportions^  symtneiries,  or 
umfoTfiMes;  our  walks  and  our  trees  ranged  so  as  to  answer  one 
another,  and  at  exact  distances.'  I,  dear  grandmamma,  am  precisely 
of  his  faction." 

'^  Ah,  Lucy,"  responded  the  old  lady,  ^*  had  Sir  William  Temple, 
who,  as  our  ambassador,  lived  much  in  Holland,  where,  no  doubt,  he 
acquired  his  prim  taste  in  gardening, — had  he  advocated  the  opposite 
style,  his  handsome  yac«  (so  influential  with  you  and  with  young 
ladies  in  general)  would  have  carried  the  question  triumphantly,  and 
my  Lucy  would  have  been  a  landscape  gardener." 

<<No,  no,"  returned  Lucy;   ''you  forget  my  other  champions: 

Milton,  who  talks  of 

'  Retired  leinue. 
That  in  trim  gaidens  takes  his  pleasnre ;' 

and  the  intellectual  Cowley,  who,  in  his  tmrivalled  poem  on  a  garden, 

has  these  noble  lines  :  (I  have  learnt  them  by  heart,  and  never  shall 

forget  them  :)— 

*  Althongh  no  part  of  mighty  nature  be 
More  stored  with  beau^,  power  and  mystery ; 
Yet,  to  €iic(mraa€  htman  induatry, 
God  has  so  oraered,  that  no  other  part 
Such  tpact  and  tuck  dominion  leaves  for  art. 
In  other  things  we  coont  art  to  excel. 
If  It  a  dodle  scholar  can  appear 
To  nature,  and  hat  imitate  her  weU  { 
//  ovtrrvUet  and  is  her  master  here. 
It  imitates  her  liaker's  power  divine, 
And  changes  her  sometunes,  and  somettmet  does  refine  t 

Then  we  have  also  on  our  side  fine-hearted  Andrew  Marvell,  with  his 
verses  about  '  the  flowers  as  at  parade ;  and  Evelyn,  who  brought 
his  high  philosophy  to  bear  even  on  hortulan  subjects.     Chaucer, 
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and   ShakBpeare,  too,  belong  to  ub,  not  to  mention  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.** 

**  You  overcome  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Cleveland,  "with  jour 
authorities,  and  I  have  scaroelj  any  to  oppose  to  them,  because  I  am 
not  given,  as  you  are,  to  never-ceasing  investigations  on  the  subject 
But  I  may  just  observe,  though  I  have  not  your  memory  in  quotation, 
that  Evelyn  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.,  when  the  French  taste, 
which  dictated  the  preposterous  conceits  of  Versailles,  was  uppermost 
in  everything  ;  and  that  Andrew  Marvell  has  written  an  invective 
against  gardens." 

"  True,"  returned  Lucy  ;  "you  must  remember,  however,  that  his 
reproaches  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  mower.  You  had  better  at 
once  yield  the  prize  to  me,  for  I  have  a  strong  array  of  other  names  to 
bring  forward  as  an  army  of  reserve  against  you.  But,  see,  here 
comes  Simon,  with  a  dutiful  report  of  his  proceedings  for  ApriL" 

The  old  man,  followed  by  an  under-gfurdener,  now  advanced,  and 
begged  the  ladies  would  be  kind  enough  to  inspect  his  preparations  for 
the  spring. 

"  Your  ladyships,"  said  he,  with  the  old-fashioned  prodigality  on  the 
part  of  servants  in  bestowing  honours,  "  have  not  been  abroad  much 
of  late,  seeing  that  the  blusterous  March  winds  would  have  been  too 
much  for  you  ;  I  hoped,  however,  that  this  soft  April  day  would  tempt 
you  forth.  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  you  will  come  and  see  my 
flower-beds  ?  You  have  lost  the  crocuses  and  snow-drops  ;  but  other 
bulbs  are  now  appearing,  which  more  than  make  amends.  Your  lady- 
ships need  not  be  afraid  of  damp  from  the  shower  that  has  just  ceased. 
Our  broad  walks  have  thrown  off  the  moisture,  and  are  now  quite  dry 
to  the  feet." 

With  a  significant  and  triumphant  glance  at  Mrs.  Cleveland,  who 
met  it  by  an  arch  smile,  Lucy  told  the  gardener  that  she  and  her 
grandmoUier  would  follow  him.  Passing  by  a  bed  of  violets,  which 
had  not  yet  ceased  blooming,  and  which  gave  out  their  odours  on  the 
mild  and  moist  air,  Simon  conducted  the  ladies  to  his  parterres  of 
hyacinths,  tulips,  ranunculuses,  and  anemones,  now  beginning  to 
blossom  ;  and,  drawing  from  the  hoops  the  matted  covering,  revealed 
a  world  of  gaudy  beauty.  £ach  sort  of  plants  had  a  bed  to  itself. 
Fionies,  with  their  large  buds  not  yet  expanded,  were  seen  by  the  side 
of  groups  of  lilies  whose  green,  lusty  stalks,  were  fast  advancing  to 
maturity.  The  sword-shaped  leaves  of  the  gladiolus  were  high  above 
ground ;  and  the  jonquils  and  narcissuses  seemed  ready  to  disclose 
their  crisp  and  delicate  bells.  On  the  lawn,  was  seen  the  early  maze- 
reon,  one  mass  of  purple  flowers  ;  while  further  on,  in  the  well-kept 
shrubbery,  tlie  eye  was  charmed  with  the  splendid  bloom  of  the  almond- 
tree,  and  the  white  chalices  of  the  double-flowering  cherry.  Beauty 
was  visible  everywhere— beauty  united  with  promise  of  still  greater 
loveliness  ;  a  fascination  peculiar  to  the  month  of  April. 

Simon  was  about  to  descant  on  his  mode  of  treating  the  plants,  with 
which  our  companions  would  have  been  greatly  edified,  when,  with  the 
fickleness  of  April,  the  sky  was  suddenly  overcast,  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
and  her  youthful  and  enthusiastic  companion  were  compelled  to  avoid  the 
coming  shower,  by  a  rapid  retreat  towards  the  house,  where,  no  doubt, 
they  renewed  their  pleasant  Ai*gument  for  and  against  the  old  stately 
style  of  English  gai^ening. 
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THE    FRANCISCAN'S    CURE. 

▲  I£OEND  or  FIE60LE. 
BT    CHABLB8    HBBVBT. 


SiNOB  'tis  the  mode  to  take  the  road 

^  By  post  or  veUtainOf — 
Since  wife  and  hub  quit  park  and  dab 
For  Corao  and  Casino,— 

Some  may  exeoie  my  timid  muse, 

Nor  feel  inclined  to  cayil. 
E'en  though  her  tale  to  please  should 
fiul— 

A  tale  pick'd  up  In  traveL 

Of  all  the  cities  in  hii  It- 
aly, with  one  consent  say 

Tourist  and  bard,  to  find  'twere  hard 
One  fairer  than  Firenxe. 

There  you  may  meet  in  CTery  street 
All  nations,  French  and  Prussian, 

The  Cheltenham  belle,   the  Cockney 
swell. 
The  Yankee  and  the  Russian ; 

For  Paris,  Cork,  liadrid.  New  York, 
And  e'en  the  Great  St  Lawrence, 

Berlin  and  Trent,  Trieste  and  Ghent, 
Send  specimens  to  Florence. 

When  there,  you'll  not  neglect  a  spot 
Which  ancient  mem'ries  hallow, 

Not  far  away's  Fiesole 
Beyond  the  Porte  St  Gallo. 

The  ute's  sublime,  but  hard  to  climb. 

Nor  do  I  to  this  day  know 
How  Udies  fiur  could  get  up  there 

Sam  oxen  and  mjw  irauuau. 

But  now,  Pm  told,  all  potent  gold 

(iVii/  amro  deapcrandum  /) 
Has  made  a  way  for  horse  and  shay, 

For  otf -o-PM  and  tandem. 

Two  worthy  cits  with  slender  wits 
(All  this  from  hearsay  I  tell) 

Hare  paid  large  fees  the  duke  to  please, 
And  buy  themselTea  a  title ; 

So  strangers  may,  whenerer  they 
The  new  road  gaae  from  fhr  on. 

Say*  half  this  mount  has  made  a  count. 
The  other  half  a  baron. 

Maii  reoemms  H  iioe  jromIom, 
For  time  too  fkst  advances ; 

We're  dawdling  yet,  and  quite  foiget 
The  Convent  of  St  Francis. 

yoL.n. 


Its  grey  walls  still  surmount  the  hill. 
From  whence  without  assistance 

Of  spy-glass  you  may  have  a  yiew 
Of  Florence  in  the  distance. 

Here  dwelt  (the  date  I  fear  to  state 

Not  being  Peter  Parley, 
Lest  I  should  make  some  slight  mistake) 

A  monk  called  Fra  Pasquale. 

Though  legends  punt  him  as  a  saint 
Less  fit  for  earth  than  heaven, 

'Tis  sud  this  monk  was  always  drunk 
Six  days  in  every  seven. 

He  loTed  a  glass  between  each  mass. 
For  thou^  the  service  pat  in. 

His  lips  grew  dry  from  constancy 
Dedaiming  convent  Latin. 

If  wine  he  got,  no  matter  what, 

Provided  it  had  body  *, 
Nay,  at  a  pinch  he  wouldn't  flinch 

From  sipping  whisky  toddy. 

Bordeaux,  Champagne,  and  wines  of 
Spain, 

Chianti,  and  St  Peray, 
Sauteme,  Medoc,  Tokav,  and  Hock, 

Madeira,  Port,  and  Sherry  *, 

St  George,  Barsac,  and  Frontignac, 
He  loved ;  nor  could  he  harm  see 

In  bright  Moselle,  or  rich  Lunelle, 
Johannisberg,  or  Malmsey* 

By  such  drinks  fed,  his  nose  grew  red. 

Like  that  of  Tony  Yeller, 
For  nightly  he  purloin'd  the  key 

That  lock'd  the  convent  cellar. 

There  watch  he  kept  while  others  slept. 
And  drank  toasts  out  of  number. 

Thinking  the  eyes  of  all  Paul  Pries 
Were  safely  closed  in  slumber. 

Not  all — while  he  hummed  carelessly 

Some  li^ht  cofuone  nuova^ 
One  cunnmg  pair  wide  open  were. 

And  wide  awake,  moreover. 

The  sacristan,  sly,  meddling  man, 

A  Pry  without  umbrella. 
Had  seen  the  monk,  full  three  parts 
drunk, 

Come  reeling  from  the  cellar. 
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THE  ONE  THING  NEEDFUL. 

WiBs  was  the  decree  of  the  ancient  sage,  that  *^  it  is  nseless  to  talk  of 
a  man's  good  fortune,  till  he  has  died  as  well  as  liyed  prosperous."  So 
strange  and  startling  are  the  reverses  of  life,  that  he  who  till  three- 
score years  and  ten  has  been  a  model  of  happiness,  may  survive  to  be- 
queath to  posterity  a  moumM  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fate. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  long  submitted  to  the  ignominy  of  being 
called  the  unlnddest  dog  alive.  Nothing  has  prospered  with  me— all 
has  gone  contrary.  My  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  unanimously  cite 
me  as  a  singular  instance  of  unmerited  misfortune;  nor  can  they  make 
out  how  a  man  bom  in  the  lap  of  prosperity,  endowed  with  a  good 
person  and  good  parte,  and  having  done  nothing  to  disgrace  them, 
should  have  fallen  so  memorably  into  the  slough  rf  disrepute,  and  be- 
come inscribed  in  the  black  books  of  society.  TW  very  lately,  I  shared 
their  wonderment  and  ignorance.  But  I  am  enlightened.  I  have  dis- 
covered the  **  one  thio^  needful,"  wanting  to  £e  consistence  of  my 
destinies;  and  since  if  it  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  be  happy,  it  is  an  act 
of  virtue  to  confer  hqipiness  on  others,  I  am  eager  tluit  ^e  public  at 
large  should  benefit  by  my  discovery.  I  have  already  described  myself 
as  one  of  those  proverUally  said  to  be  bom  with  a  silver  ladle  in  their 
mouths  in  place  of  a  wooden  spoon.  I  was  the  inheritor  of  nearly 
five  thousand  a-year,  an  income  entitling  one  to  be  r^^arded  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  as  a  young  man  of  immense  fortune;  but  which  from 
thirty  to  fifty,  one  finds  singularly  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  reputation.  Left  in  my  bcyhood  to  the  joint  tutorage  of  a  fond 
mother  and  seven  guardians,  I  can  attest  that  a  more  injurious  mode 
of  governance  was  never  devised  for  the  torture  of  ingenuous  youth;— 
the  sole  pleasure  of  both  consisting  in  thwarting  and  counteracting 
each  other.  Whatever  the  guardians  denied  me,  was  privately  con- 
ceded by  mamma;  and  whenever  it  was  their  pleasure  to  administer 
to  their  charge  a  wholesome  dose  of  the  privations  or  moralities  of 
life,  my  idolizing  parent  was  so  careful  to  sweeten  with  sugar  the 
**  orU  M  va$Of**  that  I  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  beyond  the  first 
sip.  The  sedutary  but  bitter  medicaments  lay  untMted  at  the  bottom. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  antagonism,  that  I  wns  sent  to  Harrow. 
The  sober  guardians  pleaded  for  Winchester  or  Bugby ;  the  lady-mother 
for  Eton.  What  Byron  calls  a  wishy-washy  compromise  decided  the 
matter,  and  I  became  an  Harrovian. 

Now  had  I  studied  my  Homer  within  reach  of  the  stoves  and  grid- 
irons of  the  Christopher,  or  had  I  progressed  towards  hobbledehoyhood 
in  Dean's  Yard,  where  the  mock-turtle  of  Farrance's  is  within  reach, 
and  a  variety  of  excellent  coffee-houses  are  attainable,  I  might  have 
become  duly  sensible,  long  ere  I  cut  my  wisdom  teeth,  of  the  purpose 
for  which  teeth  are  ordained,  and  so  escaped  the  vexations  by  which 
my  career  of  life  has  been  embittered.  But  matters  were  otiierwise 
appointed.  My  dame  (old  Armstrong  of  blessed  memory!)  was  an 
apothecary-fearing,  or  rather  butler-fearing  housekeeper.  The  order 
of  her  bill  of  fare  was  confined  to  roast  and  boiled,— die  boiling  being 
rawness,  and  the  roasting,  raggedness;  so  that  I  was  fated  to  attain  in 
my  innocent  boyhood  the  worst  possible  principles  of  domestic  cookery* 
Too  hungry  to  cavil,  ^  hapless  schoolboy  devours  what  is  set  beforr 
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I'uUic! — t«Il  the  tnOt — do  70a  not  eav;  mt?  Twcatj-tvo.  gmt 
bcaltli,  K'nA  ImiIm,  good  mmiien,  MCODd  wimB^er  of  mr  jtm,  tmi 
fifur  IIkm«mmI  nine  bnndred  and  tonj-foar  poaads  to  get  rad  <i(  vnrj 
jrnmr  <ff  1117  life!  Ifjoa  do,  it  ibewi  bow  Hiadi  joa  kaow  aba*  ik 
matter!  All  theac  adruHages,  and  many  more  too  ^monna  to  me*- 
tvin,  are  aa  nothing,  uokaa  enhanced  bj  the  potwcykai  of  tlK  "  a 
tiling  n^^ful,''  in  which  I  waa  de' 

Vrum  the  daj'*  of  Ilercnlea  to  n  . 
I  waa  acconlinglj  pot  op  at  Whits'*.  Hj  father  bad  been  of  BoodeX 
bat  every  %enentioa  makes  a  ftep  in  adrance,  and  juj  amhilMM  pn- 
UtniUA  Wliite'nrardt.  The  queMion  instantfy  ran  Inmi  Ep  to  Ep^  of 
"  Wliat  aort  of  a  (elknr  i«  Soeakingtoa?" — "  Upon  their  aools,  nobody 
coDlfl  l«ll !"  Had  they  paiued  there,  Hm  would  hare  been  ^^vnrMK 
to  my  cstuc ;  for  next  to  being  a  popular  man  about  town,  no  rarb 
■urc  pawt[Mrt  into  a  crack  cinb  aa  being  utterly  unknown.  Bat  the 
few  who  wUhed  me  such,  or  rather  the  many  who  hate  to  plead  igno- 
rance on  any  poaeilJe  iDbject,  aaw  fit  to  add — "  but  I  kncrw  that  he 
haa  five  or  (IX  thonaand  a-year." 

"  A  hooac  in  town,  then?"— 

"  Ko  !  chamber*  in  the  Albany."— 

Then  came  the  fatal  query—"  Did  you  ever  dine  with  him?' 

"  No ' — nobody  had  erer  dined  with  me  V — ^I  lived  chiefly  with 
my  familr  in  Bermonr- street. — I  had  been  mtt  at  dinner  at  half  the 
bou«ea  of  the  West  End  where  there  were  daughters  to  many,  bat 
wUh  me  no  man  could  say  that  he  had  diaed ! 

Need  I  add  that  I  was  bUckbaUed? 

All  men  converBaut  with  London  life  arc  aware  that  to  be  bladt- 
balled  ouce,  twice,  or  thrice,  at  such  a  club  as  White's,  is  no  matter  of 
disgrace.     Had  I  possessed  duo  "  one  thing  needful,"  I  might  baye 
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been  blackballed  eight  or  ten  times,  and  it  would  not  have  mattered. 
But,  then,  had  I  possessed  the  "  one'  thing  needful,"  I  should  have 
got  in  at  once  ! — As  it  was,  I  felt  bitterly  mortified ;  and  in  a  fit  of 
pettishness,  was  stupid  enough  to  take  down  mj  name.  The  old 
hands  laughed. — No  one  has  anj  scruple  about  laughing  at  a  man 
with  whom  no  one  has  ever  dined! 

Next  winter  I  had  capital  sport  in  Leicestershire,  and  my  grievances 
were  forgotten.  I  established  myself  at  the  best  inn,  and  was  hospit- 
able enough  in  my  way;  but  unluckily  there  were  two  or  three  richer 
fools  than  myself  who  made  their  first  appearance  at  Melton  that  sea- 
son;— and  who  appear  to  have  been  instinctively  aware  that  the  *'  one 
thing  needful"  to  a  fashionable  and  wealthy  fox-hunter  is  not  a  head 
groom,  but  a  good  cook.  They  were  pronounced  to  be  not  only 
capital  fellows,  but  capital  seats.  Their  entr^  seemed  to  carry  them 
(in  the  eye  of  the  world)  over  all  the  fences  in  the  country; — while  I, 
with  a  vulgarized  inn  bill  of  fare  of  fish,  soup,  chops,  steaks,  roast  and 
boiled,  was  voted  a  snob. 

Give  a  dog  an  ill  name— ("  the  proverb  somewhat  musty!")— On 
my  return  to  town,  after  Easter,  my  ill  name  stuck  to  me.  I  dined 
with  my  mother  in  Seymour-street  twice  as  often  as  the  preceding 
year,  simply  because  I  was  not  half  so  often  invited  to  other  tables! — 
People  with  daughters  gave  me  up  as  a  lost  case.  *'  I  might  have  six 
thousand  a-year, — ^but  it  was  clear  I  had  no  idea  of  spending  it,  or 
settling  in  life; — ^I  had  not  so  much  as  a  cook!" 

My  time  was  accordingly  left  more  upon  my  hands  than  I  found 
agreeable,  and  parliament  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  as  a  safe  and 
gentlemanly  safety  valve  for  getting  rid  of  it.  As  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  a  borough  in  my  own  county  fdl  vacant,  and  I  resolved  to  stand. 
I  speak  as  a  fool,  however,  in  calling  it  '^  my  own  county ;"  for  on  the 
considerable  estates  I  possessed  there,  I  had  no  abiding  place, — ^my 
family  mansion,  such  as  it  is,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  town.  When, 
therefore,  I  found  myself  opposed  by  a  retired  ironmonger,  having, 
within  a  mile  of  the  borough  town  in  question,  a  large  square  brick 
house,  within  gates,  with  sufficient  offices,  and  a  capital  kitchen  range, 
I  ought  not  to  have  hesitated  about  declining  the  contest;  for  my  spit 
had  never  twirled  in  the  county,  neither  had  my  saucepans  simmered  ; 
whereas  my  opponent  kept  open  house,  and  was  known  to  have  already 
bespoken  of  Bleaden  three  lively  turtle  for  his  election  dinner! 

Harassed  by  the  persecutions  of  the  first  day's  poll,  I  first  lost  my 
temper,  then  my  money,  and  finally,  my  election;  till,  in  the  end,  leav- 
ing the  hecatombs  of  my  victorious  enemy  still  smoking  in  his  vast 
dining-room,  I  hurried  back  to  town,  minus  more  thousands  of  pounds 
than  I  care  to  record. 

A  man  just  defeated  in  a  hardly-contested  election  always  cuts  a 
sorry  figure  in  London,  unless  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  with  a  good 
dinner  tiiereupon ;  at  other  people's  tables  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
beaten  general — a  poor  creature  who,  with  ample  means  at  his  com- 
mand, had  not  been  able  to  carry  through  his  plans  against  an  iron- 
monger! This  did  not  improve  the  pleasures  of  my  season  in  town, 
nor  was  my  ensuing  winter  in  Leicestershire  much  the  pleasanter.  I 
was  growing  crabbed,  from  finding  myself  so  often  in  the  wrong  box ; 
and  as  the  world  has  never  much  scruple  about  doing  severe  justice  to 
him  whose  bread  and  salt  it  has  not  tasted^  or  which  it  knows  to  be  not 
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time,  it  ifl  nImiM  m  hard  a  ixuitter  to  pay  one's  addfoflaefl  as  to  pay 
one*B  debts*  Lady  Crabhunt,  the  mother  of  my  Lauray  was  a  hard^ 
perpendicular  woman»  predetermined  against  parting  with  her  heiress 
to  anything  less  than  a  lord.  She  knew  better  than  to  invite  me  to  her 
boose  or  opera-box;  and  my  only  chanee  of  meeting  them  was  eonse- 
quently  at  balls,  where  ten  thousand  per  annum,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pretty  girl,  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  an  impervious  ring  fence  of 
fashionable  spendthrifts!  It  was  seldom  I  could  get  by  her  side,  these 
fellows  taking  care  to  demonstrate  their  opinion  that  it  was  no  place 
for  me;  that  I  was  too  well  off  to  be  looking  aflter  an  heiress;  and  as 
Laura  did  not  ride,  and  did  not  walt<,  she  was  never  to  be  spoken  with 
alone.  The  house  in  Beymour-street  was  too  dull  to  attract  Lady 
Crabhurst  to  its  card-parties.  What-'-wAol  was  to  be  done?  A  Green- 
wich dinner  is  Considered  an  auspicious  moment  for  the  declaration  of 
matrimonial  intentions ;  and  towards  the  end  of  June,  accordingly, 
I  managed  to  set  mysdf  included  in  a  white-bait  idFair  at  the  Crown 
and  Sceptre,  where  the  Crabhursts  were  to  be  of  the  party. 

AU  went  well.  As  at  most  other  Greenwich  dinners,  the  evening 
sun  blazed  scorchingly  into  a  retufiy  room,  redolent  of  waiters,  shell- 
fish, fish-sauces,  and  punch,  till  the  whole  party  became  in  a  most 
melting  condition.  My  heart  swelled  within  me  as  Laura  and  I  ate 
our  devilled  white-bait  together  in  sympathizing  silence ;  and  when, 
after  dinner,  she  accepted  my  arm  to  follow  the  rest  of  tiie  party  to 
my  yacht,  which  awaited  us  on  the  river,  I  hazarded  the  critical 
avowal  so  important  to  my  happiness  !-*^'  Would  she  be  mine  T' 

"  Engaged  I !  !^  yes,  actually  engaged  to  the  younger  son  of  a  cunning 
countess,  with  whom  the  Crabhursts  had  been  dining  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  the  last  two  months.  For  the  last  two  months,  the  young 
couple  had  been  eating  their  bread  and  salt  lovingly  together,  undis- 
turbed by  anticipations  of  our  devilled  whitebait  I  Oh  I  why  had  not 
/,  too»  been  able  to  make  the  Crabhursts  my  guests?-«Once  more,  I 
was  fated  to  be  distanced  by  a  cook! 

It  is  only,  however,  witmn  the  last  year — at  the  mature  age  of  five- 
and-thirty — ^that  I  b^an  to  discover  the  mysterious  origin  of  my 
failures  in  life.  I  knew  myself  to  be  unpopular,  without  guessing 
why.  When  vilified  by  the  press  and  sode^,  in  consequence  of  a 
prosecution,  into  which  I  was  forced  by  my  banker,  of  a  swindling 
valet-de-chambre,  not  a  soul,  from  Alinack^  to  Hvde  Park  Comer, 
stood  forward  in  my  defence!  I  was  a  cipher"— a  dot— a  nothing  in 
the  little  scale  of  London  creation!  No  heart  sympathized  with  mine. 
My  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  stood  looking  afar  off.  While,  glancing 
at  the  word  **  Albany,"  inserted  on  the  comer  of  my  visiting  card,  the 
womankind  whispered  among  themselves  that  I  was  bom  to  be  an  old 
bachelor,  and  the  men,  that  I  was  **  a  fellow  no  one  knew  what  to 
make  of !" 

I  hardly  knew  myself!  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  pario— the  victim 
of  an  evil  eye — a  predestined  outcast  firom  the  sweeter  charities  of  life; 
nor  was  it  till,  two  monUis  ago,  the  demise  of  my  poor  mother  caused 
the  humdmm  smokejack  in  SeTmour<*street  to  cease  to  twirl,  that  I 
obtained  a  clearer  insight  into  the  source  of  the  mischief.  The  moment 
I  became  dinnerless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  clubs,  I  discemed  the 
evil  of  my  ways— -the  cause  of  my  unpopularity.  Luckily,  it  is  not 
too  late.    I  may  yet  do  justice  to  the  excellence  of  my  own  under- 
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The  world  hath  tmiled  apon  her»  and  her  yoath, 

If  with  some  sorrow  darken'd,  still  hath  known 

A  share  of  joy  to  many  still  denied. 

Of  our  own  nte  we  are  the  arbiters: 

If  all  hare  their  appointed  ^ef,  so  all 

Have  their  appointed  blessing  upon  earth. 

'Tis  our  own  choice  if  we  reject  the  gift. 

And  seek  a  good  God  wills  not  to  be  ours. 

Oh,  may  sumi  evil  be  from  her  afiv 

Whom  I  have  sung — ^may  she  rejoice  on  earth. 

And  meet  at  last  me  loved  and  lost  in  heayen  I 

Here  ends  my  story.    I  who  knew  them  all. 
Whose  path  has  been  so  different  from  theirs. 
Hare  sometimes  sigh'd  when  I  remember'd  them ; 
Envying  sometimes  the  happy  home  of  one — 
Sometimes  the  other's  favour  d  youth — sometimes 
The  blessM  rest  of  her  that  is  no  more  I 

Margaret  Scott. 


CHARLEY  BELVIHILL,  THE  CLARE  FOX-HUNTER. 

(in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  FROX  CRARUSfl  XOOTRAT.) 

J.  U.  S.  C.  Sept  15lA,  1842. 

Mt  dear  AiKSwoRTHy — You  are  aware,  that  Bince  our  schoolboy 
days  it  has  been  my  fortune,  in  the  course  of  my  military  duty,  to 
visit  many  lands ;  and  that  I  have,  moreover,  gratified  my  freer 
curiosity,  as  an  independent  traveller,  by  wandering  through  not  a  few. 
With  none,  however,  has  my  eye  been  more  deeply  pleased,  than  with 
that  sLster  island  which  lies  so  close  to  our  own,  and  of  none  have  I 
pleasanter  reminiscences.  I  was  quartered  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  which,  though  unknown 
to  professional  tourists^  sketchers,  and  manufacturers  of  books,  I  look 
upon  as  containing  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world.  The 
coast  which  breasts  the  Atlantic  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  con- 
tinuous grandeur  of  its  cliffs  and  promontories  ;  the  surface  of  the 
land  everywhere  presents,  from  the  multitude  of  its  ^^  gentle  hills,"  a 
graceful  outline.  Bare,  bold  rocks,  and  lofty  mountains  tumbling 
down  hundreds  of  rills  and  streams,  are  not  wanting  to  the  prospect. 
The  number  of  lakes,  all  picturesque,  and  many  of  large  size,  with 
the  haughtier  features  of  wild  beauty,  is  very  great ;  the  ruins  of 
towers,  and  castles,  and  monasteries,  start  up  within  your  field  of  view 
at  every  side,  as  you  hold  your  way  along.  The  Shannon,  in  Clare,  a 
magnificent  and  mighty  river,  washes  its  shores ;  and  the  Fergus 
pours  through  its  bosom  her  fioods,  as  broad  and  deep  as  those  with 
which  they  are  commingled  :  both  are  studded  with  innumerable 
islands,  crowned  with  storied  ruins ;  and  both,  in  stately  power  and 
august  accessories,  can  vie  with  the  noblest  rivers  of  the  Old  World. 

I  was  a  sojourner  long  enough  in  Clare  to  make  many  acquaintances 
and  some  friends.  Amongst  the  latter,  was  a  gentleman  past  the  prime 
of  life,  so  far  as  the  roll  of  years  is  concerned,  but  still  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health,  strength,  and  vigour.  Head-quarters  were  at 
Clare  Castle,  within  a  few  miles  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid 
country,  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  was  kept  by  subscription.    You 
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and  we  get  our  grades  as  we  used  otir  medals  at  school,  as  ^Hhe  reward 
of  merit,"  and  missives  opera  ad  majora.  We  rode  slowly,  and  ex- 
changed few  words.  The  spirit  is  always  tamed  on  the  return  in  the 
evening,  after  the  excitement  of  the  ohaoe.  We  soon  struck  off  the 
highway  into  a  bridle  road,  which  was  made  before  the  invention,  or  at 
least  before  the  application,  in  the  particular  instance,  of  the  theodolite. 
Now  we  were  sunk  in  a  vaJley,  now  we  were  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
with  a  vast  expanse  of  undulating  country  before  us,  and  the  Fergus 
winding  and  gleaming  away  like  burnished  silver,  till  it  melted  into  the 
limits  of  the  sensible  horizon  ;  and  there  was  that  soft,  delicious, 
sombre  gray  hovering  over  the  earth  and  all  around  in  the  heavens, 
which  lends  to  every  tree  and  object  at  a  little  distance  a  mysterious 
species  of  existence  and  a  giant  shadow.  At  length  we  arrived  at  a 
thick  wood,  and  crossing  a  bridge  which  spanned  a  brawling  stream, 
we  plunged  among  the  trees  ;  they  extended,  rearing  their  heads  from 
the  avenue  to  the  summits  of  hills  on  either  side,  where  they  seemed 
at  length  to  draw  themselves  up  to  their  full  stature.  Still  I  heard  the 
stream  dashing  onwards,  and  chiding  the  rocks  which  presumed  to 
interpose  themselves  in  its  career  ;  and  gazing  down  from  the  road, 
between  the  trunks  of  the  trees  beneath,  I  perceived  it  was  in  part  a 
subterranean  river,  emerging  only  at  the  place  where  I  passed  it,  and 
saw  it  through  a  chasm  hol£ng  its  way  below,  over  a  glittering  bed 
that  enabled  it  to  reveal  all  its  beauties. 

Riding  on  and  onwards,  we  at  length  reached  the  top  of  one  of  the 
hills,  where,  in  obedience  to  Charley's  whistle,  half  a  dozen  '^  boys" 
appeared  to  take  our  horses.  Having  feasted  my  sight  for  a  moment 
with  (even  in  that  uncertain  light)  one  of  the  finest  views  that  was 
ever  spread  before  it,  I  followed  my  host  through  a  small  rustic  gate. 
We  descended  a  short  path,  cloven,  as  it  were,  through  a  grove  of 
evergreens,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  valley  as  perfectly  secluded  as 
that  of  Basselas.  The  house,  flanked  on  either  side  with  an  impervious 
array  of  hollies,  laurels,  laurestinas,  philareas,  and  arbutus,  which, 
under  the  eyes  of  many  revolving  vears  had  grown  into  huge  trees, 
fiUed  up  one  side  of  the  vaUey ;  on  all  Uie  others  a  dense  wood,  climbing 
the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills,  enclosed  a  small  lawn,  smooth  as  a  bowling- 
green,  which  (as  I  afterwards  found)  was  held  sacred,  for  a  number  of 
peacocks  to  disport  their  pride  and  pomp  upon.  The  house  was  small 
—only  two  stories  high — and  thatched.  We  entered  a  hall,  large  in 
proportion  to  the  house  :  one  of  the  branches  of  a  huge  pair  of  antlers 
received  mv  hat.  On  the  walls  there  were  fishing-rods,  gaffi,  landing- 
nets,  huntmg  and  cutting  whips,  spurs,  and  such  like  matters,  in 
addition  to  an  antiquely-framed  oak  panel,  on  which  the  arms  of  the 
Belvihills  were  emblazoned;  a  door  on  the  right  led  to  the  drawing- 
room,  another  on  the  left  to  the  dining-room,  and  two  in  front  com- 
municated, the  one  with  the  staircase  and  upper  story,  the  other  with 
the  kitchen.  After  what  Charley  called  a  preliminary  tniftery  to  take 
the  raw  air  out  of  our  stomachs,  we  sat  down— a  party  of  three— to  a 
plain,  but  undeniablv  good  dinner.  In  truth,  I  have  never  been  in 
any  part  of  the  world  where 

**  The  treatoret  of  eaitb,  of  aet,  and  air }" 

that  is  to  say,  the  gastronomic  treasures,  are  in  greater  abundance  than 
in  Clare.    Charley's  mother  was  a  fine,  stately  oU  ladyi  gemK 
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and  failed  not  as  we  went  along  to  consign  the  heartless  or  incompetent 
commentators  of  Shakspere  to  several  hundred  panniers  full  of  devils. 
We  onlj  turned  aside  from  our  delightful  task  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  to  paj  our  devotions  to  a  basket-full  of  poul- 
doodieSy  which,  by  the  bye,  are  to  all  other  oysters  what  claret  is  to 
butter-milk.  At  last,  I  sought  my  pillow,  a  wiser,  though  by  no  means 
a  sadder  man.  You  will  easily  imagine  that  this  was  not  iny  last  visit 
to  Charley.  Many  and  many  a  happy  morning  I  spent  with  his  anno- 
tated Shakspere,  and  many  and  many  a  delightful  evening  with  himself. 
At  last  I  took  to  enriching  a  copy  of  my  own  with  Charley's  notes,  and 
with  the  far  more  copious  illustrations  of  the  poet's  works  I  caught 
from  him  in  conversation.  With  time  and  ardent  study  I  came  to  add 
something  of  my  own.  I  have  continued  to  this  day  a  practice  which, 
in  dull  or  disi^greeable  quarters,  has  enabled  me  to  beguile  many  a 
tedious  hour.  And  now,  in  obedience  to  your  earnest  request,  to  try 
my  hand  at  concocting  something  by  way  of  a  contribution  for  your 
new  magazine,  and  finding  that  the  modem  rage  is  all  in  reference  to 
Shakspere's  text,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  elucidating  his  mean- 
ing where  it  is  really  difficult  or  obscured  by  his  commentators,  I  turn 
to  my  beloved  volume,  which  Charley  Belvihill  taught  me  to  make  my 
grand  depositary  of  thoughts.  I  prefer  endeavouring  to  extract  from 
it  a  paper  or  two  for  you,  to  attempting  to  write  conmientaries  upon 
campaigns  or  adventures  in  foreign  parts.  There  has  been  too  much 
of  that  sort  of  writing  amongst  us  idle  miUiaires  of  late.  Csesar  has 
not  bequeathed  his  pen  to  any  of  us.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  spoiled  it  for  all  future  use  in  that  tussle  with  his  murderers.  I  can 
forgive  Napier,  however,  for  not  being  altogether  of  the  same  opinion. 
I  betake  myself,  then,  to  Shakspere,  for  your  service,  and  if  I  should 
succeed  in  producing  anything  worth  your  notice,  let  the  praise  be 
given  where  it  is  due,  and  that  is  to  my  Shaksperian  master,  Charley 
Belvihill.  I  have  been  minute  in  describing  the  man,  his  abode,  my 
first  familiar  acquaintance  with  him,  and  all  about  it,  that  I  might,  as 
it  were,  take  you  with  me,  and  introduce  you  to  the  magician  with  all 
his  proper  advantages  and  accessories,  in  his  own  land,  in  his  own 
abode,  in  his  own  study,  with  his  own  books  and  instruments  about 
him  ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  get  George  Cruikshank  to 
transifer  my  description,  perishable  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written, 
to  enduring  steel.  His  congenial  mind  will  comprehend  my  sketch  of 
Charley  BdvihiU,  so  plain,  and  yet  so  wise,  so  jovial  in  things  cor- 
poreal, yet  so  enUiusiastic  in  all  matters  of  intellect,  and  his  eloquent 
pencil  will  supply  the  deficiencies  of  my  poor  narration.  The  world 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Charley  Belvihill  one 
commentator  in  his  glory,  with  the— or  rather  a — "  soul  of  song"  on 
either  side  of  him,  (for  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  a 
tumbler  of  punch  may  not,  as  well  as  a  fiddle,  be  made  to  discourse 
most  excellent  music,)  his  author  before  him,  and  a  judicious  friend 
for  audience,  to  which  he  may  pour  forth  the  words  of  wisdom  ;  one 
commentator,  I  say,  on  "  gentle  Will,"  who  had  the  man*s  tastes  and 
fancies,  who  loved  his  lass  and  his  glass,  and  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
who  had  the  poe^t  sympathies  with  mankind  and  external  nature. 

Believe  me,  dear  Ainsworth,  faithfully  yours, 

Charibs  Moutbay. 
W.  Uabruom  AiHSWOftTH,  Esq. 
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These  ingenioufl  foreigQen,  not  contented  with  monopoludng  the 
grinding  busineas  of  all  London  and  its  vicinities,  have  also  had  their 
barrels  so  arranged,  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  British  public,  (bene- 
volent feeling  I)  no  sprightly  foreign  waltz,  quadrille,  or  march  being 
included--but  *'  the  104th  Psalm,"  <'  the  College  Hornpipe,"  and  an  in- 
terminable Scotch  red,  with  flats  ad  UbUum^  are  played  ad  nauseaium. 

If  an  instance  were  wanted  to  prove  that  there  is  an  utter  want  of 
taste  for  music  in  tiie  lower  orders  of  this  country,  the  above  selection 
must  effect  it. 

Dominioo  is  playing  to  half  a  dozen  squalid-looking  children,  pro- 
geny to  a  publican,  to.  whose  house  (the  sign  of  the  Goat  and  Com- 
passes) you  are  opposite,  and  a  young  gentleman,  whose  usual  occu- 
pation is  that  of  opening  oysters,  and  who  imagines  the  shells  to  be  an 
excellent  substitute  for  castanets^  begins  to  dance  the  ^*  College  Horn- 
pipe,'' sounding  one  of  those  expressive  Une»— 

''With  my  right  arm  so,  and  aronnd  I  go." 

There  was  a  pause.  '^  Jenny  Jones,"  "  Bory  CMore,"  and  the  ac- 
cursed hornpipe,  are  silent.  A  shilling  from  Wrigglesworth  has  done  the 
business,  and  outbidden  the  fat  landlady  of  the  (xoat  and  Compasses. 

My  {Hend  Wrigglesworth  pulled  down  the  blind,  and,  assuming  a 
pensive  attitude,  hand  on  forehead,  returned  to  his  arm-chair  again. 
He  looked  as  though  in  the  Vale  of  Tempo  !  The  yellow  sun  setting 
behind  Olympus,  and  tinting  widi  burnished  gold  the  laurel-banked 
Peneus ! 

He  then  resumed:  "  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  made  a  flying 
tour  through  Germany,— -that  is,  I  got  as  rapidly  over  the  ground  en 
ekaiie  de  paste  as  four  wheels  and  sixteen  legs  could  carry  me,  and,  on 
the  afternoon  of  a  day  more  than  ocmimonly  dear  and  beautiful,  I  ar- 
rived at  TVlldbad  just  as  the  sim  was  beginning  to  decline  over  the 
Schwartzwald  mountains.  Thoughts  of  good  <%eer,  made  the  more 
desirable  by  reason  of  a  two-fold  appetite,  occupied  me  while  rattling 
along  the  suburbs,  but,  on  turning  into  the  street  near  the  Koniff 
FiaiZy  my  senses  were  completdy  dazzled  by  as  matchless  a  piece  df 
humanity  as  ever  bore  the  name  of '  woman.* 

^'  She  partly  rested  on  the  stone  balcony  of  an  antique  mansion—was 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  ahwsi  tall,  flndy  rounded,  with  dark 
auburn  hair,  shadowing  features  delidously  chiselled,  and  glowing  with 
love  and  happiness.  Within  the  room,  stood  with  his  arms  fold<S,  and 
in  military  costume,  a  young  man  of  noble  bearing,  whose  eyes  were 
directed  towards  her,  and  to  whom  she  occasionally  addressed  herself. 

<^  My  head  was  tlurust  out  of  the  carriage-window,  and  I  gazed  en- 
tranced upon  that  divine  object,  until  the  envious  turning  or  another 
corner  shut  her  abruptly  from  my  sight. 

"  I  had  fortunatdy  two  or  three  more  streets  to  be  jogged  over,  which 
served  to  modify  my  admiration,  and  to  remind  me  that  I  had  not 
broken  my  fast  since  the  morning;  and,  therefore,  on  arriving  at 
*  mine  inn,'  my  first,  and,  of  course,  most  rational  demand,  was  for  the 
bill  of  fare.  To  cut  this  matter  short,  I  feasted  somewhat  voradously, 
nor  did  I  forget  the  landlord's  Auslniieh  Tokay^  or  the  landlord  him- 
self, who  favoured  me  with  his  company  at  my  particular  request. 
He  was  a  jovial,  pleasant  feUow,  and  as  good  as  an  Arab  at  story* 
telling. 
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thread: — *'  Exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  a.m.,  he  should  become  the  hus- 
band of  Julie,  with  a  portion,  in  ready  money,  of  200,000  florins.  In 
the  meantime,  also,  as  a  matter  of  business,  Uerr  Necker  informed  his 
daughter,  that  he  had  found  her  a  husband  (describing  him)  exactly 
suited  to  hit  mind,  and  that,  by  a  certain  day,  she  must  prepare  to 
receive  him.  Julie  knew  her  father  too  well  to  complain  or  remon- 
strate ;  she  relied  rather  on  the  expedient  of  love,  and  having  sought 
her  dear  Eckerlin,  communicated  all  to  him.  On  the  morning  fixed 
for  the  marriage,  Julie  put  the  clock  forward  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
at  the  moment  of  its  striking  twelve,  a  light  post-chariot  drove  up, 
from  which  descended  a  personage  in  a  travelling  cloak,  with  a  nose  of 
the  siase  and  shape  of  a  fish-knife.  Herr  Necker  welcomed  him  with 
much  bienveiUance^  looked  first  pleased,  then  greatly  astonished,  at 
the  size  of  his  nose,  paid  his  daughter's  portion  of  200,000  fiorins  in 
bank  bills,  poured  out  a  bumper  of  Rudesheim-berff  all  round,  told 
him  he'd  no  time  to  lose,  saw  him  and  Julie  safely  packed  up  in  the 
carriage  with  two  of  her  female  friends,  beheld  it  start  at  a  gallop  for 
the  Hotel  de  VUle  (where  the  marriage  ceremony  is  first  performed), 
and  was  supremely  happy.  'Ah !'  said  he,  chuckling  and  walking  to  and 
fro,  <  this  ti  doing  the  business.  Tremendous  nose  that— rather  too  large. 
In  the  midst  of  this  self-gratulation,  there  drove  up  to  the  door  a  lum,- 
bering  antique  chariot,  from  which,  to  the  unspeakable  astonishment  of 
Herr  Necker,  descended  a  personage  with  a  nose  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  that  of  the  first  comer!  He  entered,  and  presented  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, which  announced  uim  as  Herr  Schnittenbak,  Junior! 

"  The  stock-broker  was  bewildered;  but  before  any  explanation—" 

Our  story-teller  was  again  interrupted! 

Every  Londoner  is  acquainted  with  the  hebdomadal  visit  of  a  peri- 
patetic orchestra  of  Scotchmen,  with  two  old  cracked  violoncellos, 
which,  when  scientifically  rasped,  sound  like  the  convulsions  of  an 
expiring  bull.  A  clarionet,  which  discontinues,  that  the  player  may 
take  breath;  a  fiute,  very  unlike  that  of  Templeton  in  the  Flauto 
Magico  (by  the  way,  some  wag  christened  the  worthy  Caledonian, 
Templeton,  in  that  opera,  *'  Lord  Fife"),  and  although  it  is  inhuman  to 
jest  upon  misfortunes,  these  Scotch  minstrels  all  blindly  follow  their 
profession,  and  each  other;  and  from  the  nature  of  their  music,  any 
one  can  be  fuUy  convinced  that  they  had  never  yet  played  at  sight. 
We  must  suppose  they  have  fiddled  themselves  blind,  and  it  has  had 
a  melancholy  effect  on  their  pupils  ! 

Sad,  sad  nuisance  is  this  perambulating  band,  twisting  heartfelt 
Scotch  airs  into  unbearable  scrapings,  meanings,  and  groanings;  mur- 
dering l%e  Campbells  are  coming;  cutting  up  Moggie  Lauder; 
spifilicating  John  Anderson^  my  Jo ;  and  finally,  by  their  perform- 
ance, proving  that  Therms  nae  luch  about  the  ffouse^  till  they  have  taken 
themselves  out  of  hearing,  as  well  as  out  of  sight.  They  should  be 
humanely  provided  for  by  the  Government,  and  the  best  thing  would 
be—"  What?"    Why,  to  send  them  to  see! 

We  were  now  "  a'  noddin,"  and  our  friend  having  a  splitting  head- 
ache, and  the  best  cephalic  remedy  being  bed,  we  all  a^ourned  "  till 
to-morrow."  But  no,  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wretched;  where  care 
lodges,  sleep  will  never  bide.  The  Scotchmen  were  gone,  so  were  wc; 
— what  then?  why,  worse  and  worse.  A  convivial  meeting  of  Irish- 
men was  on  the  point  of  assembling  at  the  Goat'and  Compasscsy  "  The 
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Harmonists;"  and  the  yoice  of  the  prqfanum  tmlgus  rattles  through 
Wrigglesworth's  ears.  At  the  termination  of  eveiy  song,  the  applause  is 
bestowed  by  knocking  the  tables  with  their  fists  and  the  pewter  pots, 
which,  from  the  violence,  causes  the  iron  spoon  to  vibrate  against  the 
glasses.  The  church  clock  hath  tolled  one,  and  symptoms  of  dosing  the 
house  at  last;  but  the  shutters  being  on  the  sliding  principle,  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wet  weather,  become  so  stiff,  that  it  requires  consider- 
able force  to  close  them.  This  is  done,  after  undergoing  the  torture 
of  hearing  a  noise  similar  to  that  of  a  pig  with  his  throat  cut.  ^'Hungs 
without  remedy  should  be  without  regard;"  but  *'  who  can  hold  a  fire 
in  his  hand  by  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus?"  The  public-house  is 
dosed,  but  there  has  been  an  altercation  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
between  two  of  the  songsters,  an  Irishman  and  a  Jew  fishmonger,  as 
to  which  is  the  best  singer,  Tom  Cooke  or  Braham ;  and  they  have 
formed  a  determination  of  having  it  out— have  engaged  their  respective 
friends  to  second  them.  Oaths,  blows,  kicks,  and  curses,  intermingle 
with  the  howl  of  the  Irishman,  and  the  situsg  of  the  Hebrew  fish- 
monger. 

Our  friend  jumps  out  of  bed,  throws  open  the  window,  tdls  them 
with  a  stentorian  voice,  that  there  is  an  invalid  in  the  house,  and  en- 
treats them  to  disperse,  but  in  vain;  and  after  hearing  the  police 
rattles,  and  the  windows  smashed,  again  retires  to  his  coudi. 

And  are  we  going  to  dvilize  the  New  Zealanders  ?  Would  they  be- 
lieve, should  we  tell  them,  that  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the 
world  could  not  rest  at  night,  from  the  noises  in  the  streets?  Hark ! 
can  it  be  possible?  the  wretches  have  ceased,  and  have  *'  entered  ^em- 
selves  at  the  bar,"  in  order  to  whet  their  whistles. 

«  The  air  at  length  a  solemn  stUbets  hdds," 

Harpocrates  be  propitious!    •        «        ♦ 

Next  day,  a  capital  dinner  at  Wrigglesworth's ;  an  incomparable 
turkey,  wiUi  his  necklace  of  sausages,  the  fat  and  juicy  beef,  the 
venerable  pudding,  freckled  with  plums,  and  the  gay  sprig  of  holly 
stuck  in  the  white  sugar  powder  on  its  pate— claret,  burgundy,  punch, 
&c.,  ad  Ub, 

The  eatables  removed,  our  friend  looked  Milton's  lines  to  over- 
flowing:— 

*'  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adTent*rons  story, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  th'  Aonian  monnt,  while  it  puisnes 
Things  onattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme  1** 

"  Grentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  resume : — The  stockbroker  was  be- 
wildered, but  before  any  explanation  could  be  given,  the  post- 
chariot,  with  the  bride,  the  bridesmaids,  and  Nose  the  Jirst^  ^ve 
up.  The  rival  noses  were  immediatdy  confronted.  Herr  Necker 
gazed  first  upon  one,  and  then  upon  the  other  with  unfeigned 
perolexity — ^he  was  motionless,  speechless.  At  length  Nose  the  first 
broke  the  silence  as  follows: — *  If  there  be  deception  here,  I  am 
guilty  of  it;  but,  neverthdess,  I  feel  confident  of  pardon,  since  it 
is  sanctified  by  love!  Julie  is  now  the  wife  of  a  colonel  in  the  Prussian 
army — ^my  name  is  Eckerlin;  my  nose  is  not  what  it  appears.'  As 
the  India-rubber  appendage  was  lifted  ofij  Herr  Necker  recovered 
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himself.  This  is  a  fraud,'  said  he,  sternly ;  '  and  according  to  our 
laws  the  marriage  is  nulL'  <  Not  exactly/  said  Colonel  Eckerlin;  <  for 
I  have  obtained  our  good  King  Frederick  William's  permission  and 
authority  to  espouse  &e  Fraulein  Julie  Ancelot-^ere  it  is.'  Herr 
Schrattenbak,  jun.  looked  first  at  the  India-rubber  nose,  theti  at  Colonel 
Eckerlin,  then  at  Julie,  then  at  Herr  Necker,  then  at  himself  in  the 
chimney-glass,  and  then  obseryed^-*«<  I  am  glad  of  all  this,  for  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  a  secret  penchaui  for  a  lady  in  Silesia,  who  admires 
my  physiognomy  much  more,  I  &ncy,  than  the  Fraulein  Juliet  in  fact, 
the  lady  I  allude  to  thinks  me  a  handsome  likeness  of  the  Emperor 
Trfyan/  <  If  you  are  satisfied,  I  Am  sure  I  am;  for  I  must  own  that 
I  was  somewliat  alarmed  at  the  size  of  Nose  ike  firHy  but  yours  (no 
offence)  would  frighten  a  regiment!  Come,  let  us  all  be  Mends, 
and  sit  down  to  a  defeuner  in  the  pavilion.'  I  need  not  add  (ob- 
served mine  host,)  that  the  Rival  Nosss,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
shook  hands  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  amity  i  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  Colonel  Eckei*lin  (who  is  now  spending 
his  honeymoon  here,)  is  worthy  of  his  Julie!" 

A  bap!  at  the  street-door.  "  The  scavengers  for  your  annual  bounty 
which  you  are  usually  so  kind  to  give."  Bap!  "  The  dustman  for  a 
Christmas  box."  The  man  who  carries  the  medal,  has  a  bandy  leg, 
whose  name  is  Thomas  Large.  Bap  !  The  beadle,  (a  poet,  that  makes 
more  money  by  his  verses  than  ftny  other.)  Bap!  The  turncock — 
great  patron  of  temperance  societies.  Bap!  The  postman.  Bap! 
Bap!  Bap!  Bap!  Bap!  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  the 
cheesemonger,  and  pots  fiH>m  the  Groat  and  Compasses!  All  for 
Christmas  boxes  ! 

Doubtless,  Mr.  Wrigglesworth's  story  would  have  been  very  enters 
taining,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interruptions. 


"THE  HEABTY  OLD  BUCK." 

Bt    NIMBOD. 

Trbbb  is  not  a  county  in  Great  Britain,  nor  perhaps  elsewhere,  that 
does  not  contain  within  its  population  what  is  familiarly  styled  "  a 
hearty  old  buck."    The  following  is  a  sketch  of  him  :^ 

The  "  hearty  old  buck"  is  what  is  caJled  a  character,  and  most  com- 
monly found  in  that  class  of  persons  coming  between  the  yeotnan  and  the 
souire— closely  approximating  to  the  ktter;  behind  him,  perhaps,  in 
education^  but,  for  the  most  part,  before  him  in  practical  knowledge  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  A  country  gentleman.  He  is  seen  to 
advantage  when  somewhat  past  the  meridian  of  lifc'-say  in  his  fiftieth 
year — ^when  "  experience  hath  done  its  office." 

If  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town  in  an  agricultural 
district,  the  "  hearty  old  buck,''  being  a  proprietor  of  land  to  some 
extent — ^which  he  himself  occupies,  and  which  contributes  to  the  for- 
mation of  his  charaoter-^is  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  market  ordi- 
nary, where,  being  loudly  welcomed,  he  is  generally  placed  in  the 
chair.  Although  not  a  magistrate,  still  less  a  lawyer,  he  is  often  ap- 
pealed to  in  parish  affairs^  such  as  the  removal  of  paupers,  settlements, 
and  so  forth,  andlb  as  frequently  the  preventer  of  a  lawsuit. 
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ta  a  busy,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  g^  scene — delignnui,  uiucm,  ui 
those  who  have  not,  in  the  corruption  of  the  world,  lost  their  relish  for 
the  humble  pleasores  of  rural  life — more  sadsfactoiy  and  lasting  than 
those  which  proceed  from  most  other  sources. 

The  "  heuty  old  buck"  exercises  the  Christian  virtue,  hospitality, 
quite  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  but  not  often  beyond  them.  His  style 
of  living  comes  under  the  denomination  of  "  rough  and  enough  ;"  that 
is,  plain  "  roast  and  boiled,"  as  the  term  is,  in  abundance,  with  poultry, 
and  pastry  of  the  best  sort,  and  game  when  in  season.  Aprrytot  to 
the  Utter,— a  hare  dressed  in  the  "  hearty  old  buck's"  kitchen,  is 
worth  a  score  of  those  scorched  by  my  lord's  French  cook,  and  which 
never  make  their  appearance  till  appetite  has  been  fully  satisiied  with 
other  dainties  that  have  preceded  it.  At  the  "  hearty  old  buck's" 
table,  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  its  appearance  whilst  his  guests  have 
n  relish  for  it,  basted  with  rich  cream,  and  carefully  watched  by  his 
wife;  has  a  white  coat  on  its  back,  actually  bubbling  with  heat,  by 
being  just  taken  from  the  spit,  and  is  really  a  choice  morsel  for  the 
unadulterated  palate,  with  the  aid  of  fresh  currant  jelly  and  well 
melted  butter. 

The  personal  ^pearance  of  the  "  hearty  old  buck"  is,  for  the  moat 
part,  prepossessing — heart-whole  and  hale  being  stamped,  as  it  were, 
on  his  face.  He  has  no  personal  graces,  still  less  accomplishments, 
but  there  is  a  natural  amenity  about  him  which  strikes  at  first  sight, 
added  to  a  heartiness  in  his  manner  of  addressing  his  friends,  once 
the  Englishman's  characteristic.  He  is  not,  however,  one  of  Shaks- 
pearo's  knaves. 
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Who  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb, 
Quite  from  his  nature;" 
but  having 

**  An  honest  mind,  and  plain,  he  most  speak  tmth.** 

In  fact,  he  is  one  who  does  not  believe  that  the  show  of  humanity  is  equal 
to  the  reaiitj,  and  therefore  he  neither  departs  from  the  line  of  truth, 
nor  stoops  to  mean  condescension.  The  natural  cast  of  his  temper, 
indeed,  is  averse  to  flattery  and  fawning,  although  he  is  at  the  same 
time  aware,  that  the  affectation  of  an  honest  bluntness  may  lead  us  to 
be  blunt  without  honesty,  and  sincere  without  good  intentions.  At 
all  events,  it  is  a  maxim  in  morals,  that  those  who  affect  timidity  may 
in  time  become  cowards,  and  those  who  affect  roughness  may  in  time 
grow  inhuman. 

The  '^  hearty  old  buck"  lives  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  head 
squire  of  his  parish,  and  is  occasionally  a  guest  at  his  table.  He  is 
certain  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  younger  branches  of  his  family,  for 
he  talks  of  horses  and  hounds  with  the  boys,  and  has  always  an  amusing 
story  for  the  girls. 

llie  *'  hearty  old  buck"  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard — ^far  from  it;  he 
is  very  temperate  in  drinking,  when  alone,  but  **  further  this  deponent 
sayeth  not."  In  society  he  is  not  only  no  flincher,  but  is  apt  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  temperance,  the  quick  circulation  of  the  bottle  being 
most  commonly  promoted  by  his  oiOT-hand,  jovial  demeanour.  Drunk  or 
sober,  however,  "  the  hearty  old  buck"  will  persist  in  returning  to  his 
home  at  night,  be  the  night  never  so  dark,  most  commonly  assuring  his 
host,  that  his  old  one-eyed  mare  is  sure  to  take  him  home  in  safety.* 

"  The  hearty  old  buck"  is  a  high  churchman,  and  would  not  trouble 
himself  to  learn  what  is  meant  by  a  Puseyite,  were  he  to  hear  of  one. 
Aware  of  his  ignorance  of  such  matters,  he  does  not  meddle  in  spiritual 
concerns,  lest  he  might  fall  into  error.  ^*  The  hearty  old  buck,"  how- 
ever, is  so  far  a  bigot,  that  he  does  not  like  dissenters.  "  A  Methodist," 
he  says,  "  never  looks  into  a  man*s  face,  whatever  he  may  do  by  a 
waman*s/' 

"  The  hearty  old  buck"  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  female  sex,  and 
when  speaking  of  women,  generally  terms  them  **  the  prettiest  of 
God's  creatures." 

As  may  be  expected,  "  the  hearty  old  buck"  is  not  versed  in  the 
classics,  but  by  reading  some  of  the  best  English  books,  where  good 
sense  has  more  the  ascendant  than  learning,  and  which  pertain  more 
to  practice  than  speculation;  by  studying  models  which  profess  to  imi- 
tate nature  most  closely,  and  approadi  the  nearest  to  it,  in  addition  to 
the  opportunities  he  has  availed  himself  of,  in  mixing  and  conversing 
with  men  of  nearly  every  grade  in  life,  he  has  seldom  failed  to  pick  up 
a  good  stock  of  that  sort  of  useful  information  on  general  subjects, 
wliich  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  station  he  holds  in  life,  and  worth  to 
him  all  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  schools. 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  knew  three  men  answering  to  the 
description  here  given  of  *'  the  hearty  ola  back,**  who  rode  one-eyed  old  mares. 
One  of  them  left  his  (the  writer's)  hoose,  Baechi  pUmta,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  and 
tempestoons  night  in  December,  and  got  safe  home,  after  having  slept  three  hoars 
on  the  old  mare's  back.  One  of  the  other  two  was  not  so  fortunate,  on  a  like  occa- 
sion. He  fell  from  his  saddle  into  a  mill-pool,  and  beins  carried  by  the  stream 
mider  a  ground-shot  wheel,  was,  of  oourse,  crushed  to  deato. 


flielwrfiiiwllfl'iiwg      ffiiOMMn 
raMiiltyiMftM  iB,  nor  nvei  hrpn*** 


boklcM  (a4  wbo  H?)  fe  aon  Itii  d^  ky  fiJIIhc  Im  novri  «Ui- 

"  ~       Blkil>d,h!lMb«- 


pOMfBt;  and  cmuood*  of  wuhii^  w<jl  to  dD  miiiIiiiiiI.  he  fecb  t^ 
•iUe of  hw OQOTiag  mi  JMUiMg  the  (Mc^  nd g     "     ~ 


■ei^bovn  nd  frkMdi.     WcO  wooU  it  be,  H 

tare  DOt  to  be  too  U^iiy  totnmtd,  that  ■  "  becrlj  old  W^^ibwU  be 
fo«n>d  i>  eiwfTj  paruk,  imumi  of  ■■  eraj  tmailg,  in  GreM  Bri 
Be  would  nfcvaoit  the  m-  hmmt  of  Honee,  not  the  maiiKw  a 
Tlw  one  fyUb  the  eoodhioM  of  hi«  bdag  nd  hie  poMeednBg; 
oAcr  if  tM  «Aca  waMliiig  in  anjthii^  beroad  voHs.  and  too  < 
icabM*  the  b(dd  but  joM  «Mt>tiaB  of  J 
wmHtj,  mot  kaetOm^  nfigiin." 
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BT  V.  nuacu  aoswouv. 

Bo  maaU  a  pfofwrtion  of  the  great  pkin  of  Shins  is  oempted  bj  the 
dtj  iUelf,  or  la  duracterized  W  the  tall  trees  and  earefbl  thickets  that 
mark  the  lund  <tf  indastry,  that  the  fint  feelings  oa  entering  it  are 
tfaote  of  diiq>p<nnbtwat.    As  we  descend  apon  the  plain,  bowerer. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  found  to  be  cultivated,— -one  or  two  en- 
closed gardens  are  passed,  the  horse  wades  through  submerged  rice- 
fields  dotted  with  white  vidtures,  the  road  becomes  more  distinct,  the 
eye  begins  to  distinguish  between  the  tall  poplar  and  the  rival  chinar 
which  appear,  by  their  extensive  prolongation,  to  mark  the  course  of  a 
river,  the  well-kept  ramparts  of  the  city  rise  out  of  the  dust,  gilded 
domes  glitter  from  the  darkness  of  cypress  groves,  the  chant  of  the 
mullah  from  the  tall  menareh  breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  the  traveller  and 
his  weary  steed  are  now  sensible  of  their  approadi  to  some  great  city* 
On  entering  the  gates,  ike  first,  and  to  an  Englishman's  eyes,  ihe 
0»O6t  amusing  objects,  are  soldiers  dressed  in  red  jackets  and  British 
aoooutrements,  furnished  by  their  allies  of  Hindustan.  Crocd^ed,  nar- 
row streets,  with  the  customary  deep  holes,  and  one  or  two  fruit  and 
tobacco  shqps  are  passed,  and  a  square  is  gained ;  on  one  side  of  which 
is  Shiraa's  famed  basaar  (Baaaar^i- Vakil),  on  the  other  the  great, 
square,  prison-like,  citadel  and  palace  of  the  Shahzadeh,  with  window- 
less  walls  and  turreted  angles.  Around  and  about,  are  some  noble 
caravanserais,*  and  no  less  gorgeous  mansions,  the  interior  of  which 
contain  long  parallelograms  of  gardens,  fountaiiis,  and  marble  terraces, 
leading  to  apartments  opening  upon  the  freshening  fragrance,  but 
slightly  sheltered  by  hangings  of  rich  silken  stuffs^  and  the  walls  divided 
into  compartments,  the  mouldings  of  which  are  gOt,  and  the  intervals 
ornamented  with  paintings-*the  larger  ones  dueny  pictures  of  dancing 
girls,  with  eyebrows  pencilled  with  ''  the  kohoPs  jetty  dye  f^  the 
smaller  ones,  miniatures  of  perfect  execution.  Shiraz  has  been  re- 
nowned for  its  sanctity.  With  a  population  of  scarcely  30,000  souls, 
it  contains  about  sixty  mosques,  generally  small  and  mean ;  but  among 
which  are  the  Meqid  i  Nnr,  '^  tibe  mosque  of  tight,"  founded  by  At- 
tabeg  Shah ;  the  mosque  of  Vakil ;  and  others,  renuurkable  for  beauty 
of  architecture  and  splendour  of  ornament.  There  are  also  nearly  the 
same  number  of  imamzadehs,  og  tombs  of  saints,  now  mostly  in  nun. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  capitid  of  Farsistan  has  been  called  Burg- 
ul-uliyah,  "  the  tower  of  saints."  Education  is  diffused  from  eleven 
different  colleges  ;  and  hence  the  same  city  has  also  been  designated 
as  Dur-el-Bm,  **  the  temple  of  sdence."  What  between  earthquakes, 
pestilence,  and  wars,  and  the  evil  effects  of  Muhammedanism,  Shiraz 
is,  however,  tike  o^er  Persian  and  Turkish  cities,  one  half  in  mins, 
and  presents  oontrasta  of  gaady  display  with  the  most  al^ect  poverty 
and  wretchedness. 

*  The  largest  IS  cslkd  that  of  KsSseriyeh.  The  o(hcn  are  called  after  ths  diffe* 
rent  tradetr-the  tannen,  thedyere,  &c.  There  is  also  one  called  after  the  Hindoos 
(Indooiyan). 

t  There  appears  to  be  bat  one  style  of  female  heanty  which  dhtains  preference 
at  Shiraz,  if  we  are  to  jodae  by  the  ftreqoent  examples  that  are  net  with,  ooth  aliye 
and  in  paintinff.  This  styw  is  the  more  eanly  propagated  as,  in  both  cases,  it  is  semi- 
artificial — smul  features,  semi-roseate  pale  complexion,  dark  sparkling  eyes,  and 
long  bhtfk  pencilled  eyebrows.  A  doaen  portraits  of  dancina  girls  may  be  seen, 
repeated  as  if  by  stereotype,  and  the  paaneled  aeercaes  of  tha  doBMSlie  interiors 
are  snpposed  to  be  adorned  with  Ibabnrcs  most  likely  to  pro^  aoeeptahiBi  The 
Tvrkish  coontenaace  is,  howerer,  cooaidcred  aa  the  haadsomest  m  the  Bast; 
and,  indeed,  the  word  is  synonyaaooa  among  the  Persiaaa  with  beaoty.  Hafia  oaea 
it  in  that  sense  in  the  well-known  Unea,  "  Fair  maid  of  Shins,  conMat  tho«  take.' 
The  first  word  is  Torki:  to  the  second,  there  are  two  significalums.  ReviakitraB* 
slaica  it,  **  Ski^tui  graeiiit  pmr^  which  b  attogetber  nnwarranted,  and  eoatra- 
dieted  by  the  allaiMa  made,  flifthcr  0%  tD  the  dark  mole  in  the  tee; 
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The  first  translation  is  bj  John  Nott,  who  published  **  Select  Odes 
from  the  Persian  Poet,  Hafiz.  London,  1787."  It  is,  in  a  measure, 
distant  from  that  of  the  Persian  lyric ;  and  there  is  a  redundancy  quite 
unsought  for  and  unnecessary.  The  second  is  by  Hindley,  from  his 
"  Persian  Lyrics  from  the  Diwan  i  Hafiz,  from  MS.  in  the  Cheetham 
Library,  Manchester.  John  Haddon  Hindley.  London,  1800  ;"  and 
is  still  more  remote  from  the  original,  while  the  liberties  taken  in  the 
translation  are  still  more  fantastical.  The  Latin  language,  not  being 
shackled  by  rhythm,  is  better  adapted  for  the  efiective  transmission  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original,  as  is  weU  shewn  in  the  third  translation,  by 
Baron  Reviski. 

Hafiz  signifies  a  man  of  memory — a  poet.  The  lyrist's  name  was 
Muhammed  Shemseddin ;  and  he  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  fiourished  in  the  time  of  Timur  Bey, 
better  known  as  Tamerlane. 

A  just  appreciation  of  his  genius  cannot  be  formed  by  considering 
the  rank  which  he  holds  among  Persian  poets  alone,  where,  according 
to  all  competent  judges,  he  stands  foremost  and  unrivaUed  among 
lyrical  composers,  *^  the  sweetest  bard  of  Persia,"  but  rather  by  con- 
templating his  merit  in  its  most  general  relations.  The  genius  of  the 
poet  was  essentially  national ;  and  in  his  works  we  have  represented, 
in  their  most  vivid  light,  the  tone  and  feelings  which  have  existed  al- 
most unchanged  for  centuries,  in  this  valley  of  flowers  and  sunshine  ; 
and  thus,  while  on  that  account  there  is  much  in  them  that  is  peculiar 
and  instructive,  they  also  present,  at  the  same  time,  much  that  is  ori- 
ginal in  style  of  composition. 

Affection  and  mirth  appear  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  a 
mind,  which,  in  the  outpourings  of  poetic  composition,  is  everywhere 
tinged,  rather  by  a  romantic,  than  by  a  deeply  perceptive  love  of  nature. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  mystic  power  of  weaving  fancies  and  feel- 
ings entirely  mental,  with  pictures  drawn  from  the  natural  world^- 

^  The  rose  of  her  beauty  is  turely  grown  vaio, 
To  treat  the  fond  Imlbnl*  thus  with  disdain'*— 

often,  indeed,  incorporating  them  directly  into  one  another,  and 
moulding  the  mysticism  of  thought  into  pure  and  natural  allegories 
which  have  a  fanciful  and  pretty,  rather  thiui  a  bold  and  original  effect. 
Yet,  such  arc  the  elements  of  lyrical  success,  which  does  not  require  depth, 
but  demands  sweetness  of  thought,  refined  taste,  and  melody  of  language. 
Hafiz  is  the  Anacrcon  of  the  £nstern  world ;  nor  is  he  far  behind  his 
great  classical  prototype.  The  history  of  modem  literature  docs  not 
even  present  many  that  surpass  him  in  real  simplicity  and  nationality 
of  mind.     Bums  ranks  nearest  to  him,  in  this  point  of  view  ;  but  in 

suoceu  that  they  contribate  to  poetic  fancy,  bat  the  plant  is  left  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  quantity  snperaedes  quality  and  culture.  A  double  rose  is  a  thing  unknown, 
even;  in  the  garden  of  the  Vakil,  Kurim  Khan,  called  the  Jihan  Numa,  or 
**  spectacle  of  the  world ;"  and  the  central  pavilion  of  which  it  called  the  Kholeh 
of  the  Franks.  The  Qui  Sad  Berk,  the  **  floweret  of  a  hundred  leaves,**  appears 
to  be  the  Rosa  Berberifolia,  or  R.  Centifolia.  Roea  Damascena  and  R.  Moschata,  van 
Arborea,  constitute  all  the  species  to  be  observed.  The  Jihan  Numa  contains  the 
tomb  of  a  learned  Englishman  whose  character  and  beneficence  is  beyond  all  praises- 
Mr.  Rich,  formerly  Resident  at  Baghdad,  who  perished  hereof  cholera,  1S20. 

*  The  bulbul  is  generally  translated  by  Moore  and  others  u  the  niffhtingale ;  but 
the  songster  of  the  gardens  of  Shiraz  and  groves  of  Baghdad  is  a  thmsh— «  very  me* 
lodious  bird,  and  the  Tardus  Bulbul  of  naturalists. 


h'  I) 


food  of  ofitfiBg  new  Isbih  Car  old.  He  ku  wlwaje  hj  him  a  liufe 
etodt  of  Aawj  dues  and  llMlijr  foregrounds,  readj  lo  exdmige  for 
dark  brovn  btis  of  canras,  whidi  be  afterwards  ooDtnres  to  mb  into 
br^tneesand  valoe. 

Wbat  a  life  has  he  kd,  aod  wbat  antradtcticMu  enoipaae  his  deediij! 
Sedaag  (or  beauty  ioexprenible,  be  has  paasod  jeare  unidat  the  Mfoalid 
and  recUng  dent  ut  towns  and  cities.  For  pearl,  he  has  gone  to  swinr. 
With  an  eye  beboldiiig,  in  the  inteasilj  of  its  inqmiy,  Dothing  leas 
bright  than  the  hnes  of  Bobens,  he  bas  pried  nnreariedlj  into  the  in- 
nomost  rec«Mee  of  old  brokers'  ribops ;  with  a  sense  appreoatiDg  tbe 
aerapbie  fonns  of  Guido^  be  ba«  tnmbkd  over,  miloatbii^j,  tbe  trea- 
sora  of  a  tem[de  aacred  to  marine  stores.  He  baa^  indeed,  soogbt 
smubinc  in  tbe  sbadj  places. 

Ko  aoction  that  bappens  to  hare  a  picture  in  it  ever  escapes  his 
notice.  He  knows  die  oontents  of  every  public  gallay,  naj,  ererj 
prirate  coUectioa  in  the  kii^dom.  He  is  a  living  catidogne  of  the 
"genu"  in  every  dealer's  hands-  Mention  a  (nrture-clcaner,  and  be 
wUl  particalvize  the  fine  specimens  at  that  momeat  in  his  keying. 
He  can  tell  joa  who  bad  tbe  Giorgiooe  thai  was  for  sale  in  Tottenham- 
court  Road,  and  who  bought  the  doabtfiil  Tittan  in  the  Hinwies.  Ue 
is  many  pictare-hnnters  in  one — an  Art-Vnion ! 

For  weeks  together,  peifaape,  bas  he  gone  his  daily  rounds — some- 
timet  eastward  of  the  city,  now  westward,  and  anon  in  the  widely- 
spreading  snbnrlM—looking  oat  for  adventoree,  and  beating  up  for 
priit^a;  but  picking  out  of  tbe  chaff  and  rain  no  treasure  obscure— no 
■crap  of  Moriand,  no  hit  of  Bonnington,  not  even  an  endurable  c<^ 
of  Rembrandt  or  Sir  Joshua !  But  then,  has  be  not  secured  aonteHung 
as  good? 

Aagooi''  At  «nme  new  lamp  to  exchange  for  an  old  one! — some 
pkasin'  •*  a  tow  price;  tome  poor  copy,  cvefuDj  finished, 


n 
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"^e  bad  original  bj  a  painter  tliat 

' !    Either  of  these,  duly  set 

.i-Iuul,  would  hardlj  fail, 

-'« iicral  know  less  about 

•  -, )  to  secure  to  him  the 

'.  (',  and  by  no  means  bril- 

• . 1 1  \c{\  a  work  of  art.     This, 

"  there  is  nothing  startling 

t  than  the  other;  and,  by  the 

..ou-ly  in  to  set  off  its  simple 

I  1 1  .il  prize,  a  handsome  seeond-rate; 

•  or  three  agreeable  illusions  in  blue 

'  at  trrn — is  made  over  to  some  infal- 

'  t'lc  <rrand  object,  the  unquestionable 

line  master. 

'  «ii  devoted  to  the  full  working  out  of 

« itht'less,  is  the  master  at  last. 

]n'i7M  turns  up  in  the  regular  course  of 

-on  .^hop,  in  the  loft  or  cellar  heaped  with 

<n crusted  like  an  old  coin,  and  of  equally 

'  ird  according  to  a  standard  of  value,  now 

the  practised  and  all-penetrating  eye!   With 

Milting  scrutiny,  is  it  visited  I     When  was 

'.  wlien  was  black-letter  scanned,  with  half  the 

tear,  the  enthusiasm,  which  stir  the  throbbing 

•  -hunter,  as  he  seeks,  '' behind  the  scenes,"  tlie 

tnient! — examining  the  bare  back  of  the  picture, 

-V  mark  discoverable  on  the  canvas,  a  confirmation 

.  to,  his  theory, — ^finding  in  the  crazy  stretcher  a 

•  u  v('(l  framework  a  sign! 

•  t  a  triumph  is  the  obscure  and  dirty  kitcat  carried 
•  \  enerable  and  sensitive  canvas  handled  reverentially, 
l;-pai)er  with  "£1000"  in  the  comer! — how  carefuUy  is 
1,  and  strengthened! — ^with  what  tenderness  and  delicacy 

•  >r  varnish  removed,  and  the  colours  brought  out  into 

!    Above  all,  perhaps,  with  what  an  ecstasy  of  aspiration, 

''  th(^  whole  soul,  does  the  eye  search  among  the  brightening 

'■  chequer  the  foliage  in  the  foreground,  for  an  initial  or  a 

:)ut  one  letter  steals  slowly  into  sight  at  laist,  it  is  sure — ^this 

"ariablc  rule — to  be  the  initial  of  some  great  painter;  and  it 

<  not  less  curiously,  that,  whoever  the  painter  may  be,  the  pic- 

i"?!  and  there  a  subject  of  such  fond  speculation,  is  certain  to  be 

'!.ly  a  manifest  production  of  his  school,  but  an  unquestionable 

uTU'u  of  his  individual  style.     C.  stands  for  Cujrp  all  the  world 

: ;  and  if  the  date  should  shew  that  he  was  onlv  thi^  years  of  age 

-  tilt'  time,  the  picture  is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  so  early  a 

.'Mxluction  of  his  easel.    Cuyp  had  produced  precious  things  before, 

iMit  liiTC  is  a  prodigy. 

L<'t  it  not  be  here  imagined,  however,  that  my  friend  Ferret  is  a 
■  lf-(locciver — ^like  Garrick,  a  dupe  to  his  art — ^the  possessor  of  wooden 
J I  ut  mega  instead  of  the  original  spices.  Years  ago,  indeed,  he  fell  re- 
^rularly  into  this  error.  Then  every  forged  initial  on  a  daub  purposely 
damaged,  and  ingeniouslv  made  ancient,  was  the  handwriting  of  a 
master.    He  thought  it  little  to  go  out  with  four  and  sixpence  in  bis 
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pockety  and  bring  home  a  Claude.  The  aoqtusition  of  eleven  undoubted 
Canalettifl  in  a  week  was  slow  work,  and  with  a  sigh  on  Saturday,  over 
his  miserable  progress,  he  said,  ''  lliis  wont  do!"  Mondaj  found  him 
mending;  and  a  »etch  of  Baphael*s,  a  group  by  one  or  both  of  the 
Poussinsi  and  two  or  three  originals  of  the  modem  school,  (real  Wil- 
sons, most  likely,)  all  publicly  purchased  for  fiye-and-twenty  shillings, 
promised  better  success. 

But  as  soon  as  his  walls  were  covered,  the  delusion  was  at  an  end; 
and  he  sold  more  wisely  than  he  bought,  turning  his  romances  to 
realities,  or,  in  other  words,  exchanging  the  showy  for  tiie  substantiaL 
It  was  by  dint  of  extraordinary  assiduity,  unceasing  research,  the  toil 
of  years,  the  direction  of  every  faculty  of  the  mind  to  one  darling  ob- 
ject, that  Ferret  became  the  phenomenon  we  now  behold  him — a 
picture^hunter  who  never  cheats,  and  is  never  to  be  cheated — ^who 
spends  nothing,  yet  buys  much-— who  picks  up  a  ragged  Humphrey 
CUnker,  and  finds  him  a  smart  young  gentleman,  in  wig  and  ruffles. 
It  is  true  that  he  will  even  now  insist  upon  a  case  of  legitimacy,  when 
facts  will  not  always  bear  him  out.  Slow  to  decide,  he  is  proof  against 
doubt  when  the  decision  has  once  been  given.  He  will  insist  upon 
the  Corr^giosity  of  his  Correggioa-^-all  of  them.  One  or  two  of  his 
foreigners  have  rather  an  Enfflish  looki  his  Murillo  was  certainly 
painted  in  Dublin.  But  to  tell  him  that  his  Annibal  Carracci  is  not 
an  Annibal  Carracci— you  might  as  well  tell  me  that  Pope  was  no  poet 
Ferret's  catalogue  is  ridi  in  great  names ;  but  if  the  sums  paid  for  his 
various  pictures  were  placed  opposite  to  them  in  the  list,  it  would  be 
still  more  remarkable  for  small  figures.  It  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it 
were  not  so  very  absurd,  to  hear  him  tell  the  truth  about  his  prices 
and  purchases.  His  boast  is,  that  he  has  not,  for  ten  years,  expended 
five  pounds  upon  a  painting.  His  maxim  being,  that  all  fine  pictui«s 
sell  either  for  very  large  or  for  very  small  sums,  he  has  watched  the 
market  at  the  latter  turn  3  and  then^  profiting  by  his  dexterous  system 
of  exchanges  In  other  instances,  he  is  enabled  fairly  to  estimate  his  Ex- 
penditure upon  every  separate  gem. 

«  For  that  bit  of  Parmegiano  I  gave  three  shillings ;  the  Guido  cost 
me,  however,  fifteen,  but  then  I  luckilv  secured  that  fine  Caspar  for 
ninepence.  There's  il  Michael  I — ^it's  disputed,  I  know;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be,  for  it  cost  me,  altogether,  four  pounds  twelve,  lining  and 
all.  Why,  that  Salvator  took  upwards  of  three  pounds  out  of  my 
pocket! — ^Ah!  I  was  extravagant  then!  But  some  of  these  I  got 
cheaper.  I  exchanged  some  supposed  Bembrandts,  and  a  sham  Wat- 
teau,  fortius  fine  Bioth.  That's  good,  the  Wouvermans;  that  and  the 
Buysdael  I  got  for  nothing^^that  is,  I  gave  a  big  West  for  them. 
Here — ^you  wouldn't  think,  now,  that  this  Hobbima  cost  me  but  eleven 
and  sixpence,  with  discount  for  ready  money!  But  come  this  way^- 
there's  a  true  Corr^gio!  for  which  I  swapped— receiving  fifteen  pounds 
to  buy  a  frame — ^two  villanous  things,  one  called  <  Game,'  and  the  other 
'  Fruit,'  which  had  been  thrown  into  a  lot  I  bought  at  an  auction  1" 

My  friend  Ferret  thus  walks  and  talks  amidst  his  treasures;  while 
of  mankind  he  knows  nothing  whatever,  save  of  the  few  who  buy  and 
sell  pictures.  To  him,  the  ideal  is  the  actual^-^the  forms  of  things  are 
the  substances.  If  the  soul,  as  some  wise  philosophers  have  suspected, 
ever  returns  to  the  earth  it  has  once  quitted,  Ferret's  will  assuredly  be 
be  found  somewhere^  looking  complacently  out  of  a  gold  frame,  sixteen 
inches  by  eleven. 
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CAPTAIN     MARRYAT. 

APBOPOB  or  PXBCBVAL  KEBNE. 

As  poor  L.  E.  L.  was  one  day  eigoying  a  little  excursion  upon  the  Thames,  the 
watennan,  who  was  rather  a  saperior  specimen  of  his  class,  fineqaently  directed  the 
attention  of  the  party  to  some  interesting  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  At  last, 
it  was  erident  that  he  had  some  fiiyourite  place  to  introduce.  Presently  he  arrived 
at  it ;  and  his  countenance  became  animated,  as  he  exclaimed — ^  There,  there  I — 
that's  the  very  place !  You  may  see  the  hole  in  the  wall  where  the  letters  and 
moni^  were  depouted.  'Jacob  Faithful,'  I  mean,"  added  he ;  "  perhaps  the  ladies 
may  have  read  the  book  ?" 

**  Now,"  said  L.  £.  L.,  *'  this  is  a  bit  of  true  fiune.  While  the  warriors  whose 
glory  once  shone  over  the  river,  and  the  kings  who  adorned  its  banks  with  regal 
splendour,  are  at  best  but  coldly  remembered,  the  author  who  has  identified  himself 
wiUi  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  how 
gratefhlly  and  admiringly  is  his  name  treasured  1" 

Every  work  of  Captein  Marryat's  is  not  a  *'  Jacob  Faithful ;"  yet  what  Jacob  may 
have  done  for  his  author  **aU  along  shore,"  other  characters  of  his  have  done  for 
him  ten  inland,  and  out  upon  the  high  seas.  Where  Marryat  is  read,  he  is  remem* 
bered.  He  is  a  hard  hitter.  He  may  miss  as  often  as  he  likes,  but  when  he  makes 
his  mark,  which  he  is  sure  to  do  before  he  ^ts  through  his  work,  it  remains.  What- 
ever sulject  he  takes  up,  we  always  find  him  busy  over  it,  and  m  earnest.  He  is  a 
very  unequal  writer,  but  he  has  the  fiiculty  of  never  being  dull.  The  instant  he  is 
onoe  cfStf  ne  goes  on  suling  before  the  wind,  and,  rough  or  smooth,  his  eyes  are  open 
— so  are  his  reader's,  quite  wide.  We  never  catch  nim  dosing  over  a  chanter,  or 
dreaming  what  the  next  mav  be  about,  or  what  people  will  think  of  it  all  There  is 
a  scene  m  a  story  of  his,  where  one  of  his  regular  salt-water  heroes  says,  to  a  h&sy, 
well-fed  youngster,  just  landed  on  deck — **  I  dare  say,  now,  ftom  your  looks,  yon 
oonld  take  a  ^reat  deal  of  sleep !"  We  could  never  address  the  author  sa  He  con- 
trives to  be  bvelyeven  when  ne  has  nothing  to  say,  and  active,  though  there  may 
be  tittle  doing.  When  his  Bxe  bums  out,  he  pours  in  volumes  of  smoke,  to  keep  up 
the  promise  of  conflagration.  When  his  imagination  flags,  and  his  humour  comes 
to  a  dead  calm,  there  are  always  his  bri^  untiring  animal  spirits,  to  keep  alive  the 
scene ;  and  that  indomitable  self-will,  which  seems  to  have  peculiar  power  over  the 
pen  of  this  animated  writer,  carries  him  on,  even  when  other  helps  fail  him,  success- 
fiiUv  to  the  last 

To  be  sure,  he  has  told  us  (in  Newton  Forster)  that  it  is  not  all  sailing  before  the 
wind.  **  Writing  a  book,"  he  says,  ^  reminds  me  very  much  of  making  a  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  At  one  moment,  when  the  ideas  flow,  you  have  the  wmd  lat, 
and  awav  you  scud,  with  a  flowing  sheet,  and  a  rapidity  that  delights  you ;  at  other 
times,  when  your  spirit  flags,  and  you  gnaw  your  pen,  C I  have  latdy  used  iron  pens, 
for  I  am  a  devil  of  a  crib-biter,)  it  is  like  unto  a  foul  wmd,  tack  and  tack,  requiring 
a  long  time  to  ^t  on  a  short  distance." 

But  this  admission  fkvours  our  argument  This  hard  biting  at  an  iron  pen  is 
characteristic  It  shews  how  little  of  the  dry,  formal,  abstract,  meditative  author 
mingles  with  the  literary  blood  of  his  composition }  how  "  real  earnest"  is  his 
mood;  how  impatient  he  is  to  get  on  ^  and  how  little  he  has  in  common  with  those 
tame,  plodding,  pdlite  sailor-writers,  who  make  their  schooners  and  firigates  such 
very  sW  coaches. 

"*  Peter  Simple"  and  *'  Jacob  Faithfiil"  are,  perhaps,  the  works  which  will  be  most 
read  and  longest  known;  not  because,  with  all  their  fk-eshness  and  power,  they  are 
superior  in  these  respects— or  in  the  great  attractiveness  of  trnth-^to  others  ttam 
the  same  source ;  but  because  there  is  more  of  the  artist  exercised  in  their  compo- 
sition. They  are  more  consistent  with  themselves.  But  they  do  not,  gratefhl 
as  we  are  for  them,  tempt  us  to  wish  that  their  author  had  finished  off  every  suljec^ 
that  suggested  itself  to  nis  quick  and  versatile  fancy.  We  should  have  lost,  in  the 
habit  ofbuilding  up  set  scenes,  and  deviling  fine  plots,  and  developing  real  characters 
by  line  and  rule,  much  of  that  tree  and  rambling  ei^oyment,  the  sense  of  which 
never  quits  ns,  turn  where  we  will,  amidst  the  bold,  off-hand,  masterly  sketches  of 
life  to  be  found  in  Newton  Forster  and  Frank  Mildmay,  in  Midshipman  Easy,  and 
now  again  in  Perceval  Keene. 

We  are  not  sura  that  we  would  have  parted  with  Snarleyyow,  for  any  dog  of  a 
more  moderate  and  orthodox  breed,  ever  begotten  by  brain  of  author.  That  dog, 
however,  is  not  canine  I  He  is  the  legitimate  ofipring  of  Terror  and  Fonl  No 
created  or  fiibled  creature  ever  equalled  him  for  viciousness  of  temper  and  an  odious 
ugliness.    Yet  how  he  makes  us  like  his  company—for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 


fbffM  bow  artUki*]  BUjr  of  the  cmtrinaea  uv,  in  the  nui^  «i 
^CDU,  tlicir  Mtnr*!  b«ariii^  lod  doqneat  tat  rappraori  tmotwat 

Tct,  tooching  M  all  thu  u,  llie  Terrible  in  tbii  dotcI  preruli  over  tlie  P 
H  tiM  Lodicmoi  preruk  orer  llie  Terrible.  Much  n  Ddonr  and  hit  tSun  attnct 
the  rader,  be  U  taken  wton  limlj  by  the  button  «licn  Perceval  Mauds  opon  tbe 
deck  of  Ibe  atave-abip,  confttmtinK  the  Soaniah  negro  captain,  «ba  bat  ivoni 
etonal  eooiiq'  to  Ibe  Evopean  laee.  With  fiiendi  on  board,  and  tbarfct  bclov, 
and  Ibe  deep  tajbg  rf  Mood-bonndi  froa  tbe  abne,  Ibe  pictare  reqinrcd  jut  tbe 
reliefftvabormirnicbitobtaini.  Vincent  ii  indeed  a  srariom  pbaniDm  amoiic  tbe 
realiUea,  and  yet  periu^  at  real  a>  any  of  Ibem.  But  he  and  bit  crew,  and  tbe 
•cene  in  tbe  drifting  boat,  with  ibe  finnininebnndy.dtisker,  the  tUpwreck,  and  the 
battle,  poverfol  at  (bey  all  are,  bare  lev  «eigfat  wiUi  na,  than  the  fiovingand  bnmor< 
ooa  rein  ofntmtite,  and  the  rich  aeriei  of  comic  incident,  that  Bate  ot  tarry,  when 
tbe  ttory  it  toU,tbat  there  are  tat  tlirce  Tdomet  of  it  None  of  PercrTaTi  prede- 
r  f  tiiirt  can  bottt  of  nune  freabneaa  than  himteK  Tommy  Dott,  Mr  Culpepper, 
and  Oie  rat.  There  ii  me  icenc,  wherein  Hatter  P.  teachei  Green,  bis  fellow  mid, 
tbe  "nuton't  ligoi'  (br  toothing  an  irritable  licotenaDt — signs  which  consist  chiefly 
Id  pUciDg  the  thamb  to  the  note,  at  tbe  same  lime  ipreading  oat  the  fingers — wlueli 
tnaj  take  rank  with  the  meal  hnmoroot  that  sea  or  ihore  erer  ibook  at.  Here 
Captain  Htrrjit  it  inimitable  and  nnriTalled. 

We  are  bound  to  add,  that  he  does  not  object  to  a  joke  became  it  is  a  hair*s  breadth 
or  to  too  broad ;  nor  does  be  flinch  from  telling  a  home-truth,  from  any  fear  &u  it 
may  be  thonght  by  landsmen  a  little  too  coarse.  Neither  tbonld  it  be  forgotten, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  beiides  the  eiccUent  service  which  his  books  have  ren- 
dered in  enlargiog  the  store  of  entertaining  knowledge,  and  promodng  good 
ipirilt  and  ■mntement,  (he  naval  service  owes  to  him  many  hints  fiW  which 
reformt  have  iprong;  advice  which  is  the  remit  of  extentiTe  experience,  and  a 
liberal  perc^tioa  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  ieanun. 

Captain  Harryat,  "  not  knowing  what  he  conld  do  ontil  be  tried,"  never  thought 
of  wnUnganovel  nnlil  he  was  thirty  years  old,  when,  aa  he  la^t,  he  "stambled" 
on  the  GuL  We  hope  be  will  not  tbiu  of  leaving  off  until  he  it  Hventy,  "  stum- 
bling" DpOD  a  new  novel  once  a  year,  witbont  experiencing  a  &U. 
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Heniy  graciously  returned  the  salutationy  and  passine  beneath 
the  great  gateway  of  the  royal  lodgings,  hastened  to  ner.  He 
found  her  surrounded  by  her  ladies  of  nonour,  by  the  chief  of 
the  nobles  and  knights  who  had  composed  her  train  fix>m  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  by  the  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio;  and 
having  exchanged  a  few  words  with  her,  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  where  two  chairs  of  state 
were  set  beneath  a  dais  of  criiQson  velvet  embroidered  with  the 
royal  arms,  and  placed  her  in  the  seat,  hitherto  allotted  to  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon.  A  smile  of  triumph  irradiated  Anne's  lovely 
countenance  at  this  mark  of  distinction ;  nor  was  her  satisfiiction 
diminished,  as  Henry  turned  to  address  the  assemblage. 

**  My  lords,"  he  said  '^  ye  are  right  well  aware  of  me  scruples 
of  conscience  I  entertain  in  regwl  to  mv  marriage  with  my 
brother's  widow,  Catherine  of  Arragon.  The  more  I  weigh  the 
matter,  the  more  convinced  am  I  of  its  unlawfulness;  and  were 
it  possible  to  blind  myself  to  my  sinful  condition,  the  preachers, 
who  openly  rebuke  me  fix>m  the  pulpit,  would  take  care  to  remind 
me  of  it  Misunderstand  me  not,  my  lords.  I  have  no  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  queen.  Far  otherwise.  She  is  a  lady 
of  most  excellent  character — full  of  devotion,  loyalty,  nobility, 
and  gentleness.  And  ^  I  coidd  divest  myself  of  my  misgiving, 
so  far  from  seeking  to  put  her  from  me,  I  should  cherish  her  with 
the  greatest  tenderness.  Ye  may  marvel  that  I  have  delayed 
the  divorce  thus  long.  But  it  is  only  of  late  that  my  eyes  luive 
l>een  opened;  and  the  step  was  haid  to  take.  Old  affections  clung 
to  me — old  chains  restrained  me — ^nor  could  I,  without  compunc- 
tion, separate  myself  from  one  who  has  ever  been  to  me  a  virtuous 
and  devoted  consort'' 

**  Thou  hast  undergone  a  martyrdom,  gossip,*^  observed  Will 
Sommers,  who  had  posted  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  dais, 
near  the  king,  <<and  shalt^hence&rth  be  distinguished  as  Saint 
Henry." 

The  gravitv  of  the  hearers  might  have  been  discomposed  by 
this  remark,  but  for  the  stem  looks  of  the  king. 

"  Ye  may  make  a  jest  of  my  scruples,  my  lords,''  he  con- 
tinued, ''  and  think  I  hold  them  lightly;  but  my  treatise  on  the 
subject,  which  has  cost  me  much  labour  and  meditation,  will 
avouch  to  the  contrary.  What  would  befal  this  realm  if  my 
marriage  were  called  in  question  after  my  decease  ?  The  same 
trouble  and  confusion  would  ensue  that  followed  on  the  death  of 
my  noble  grand&ther.  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  To  prevent 
such  mischance,  I  have  resolved,  most  reluctantly,  to  put  away 
my  present  queen,  and  to  take  another  consort,  by  whom  I  trust 
to  raise  up  a  worthy  successor,  and  inheritor  of  my  kingdom." 

A  murmur  of  applause  followed  this  speech,  ana  the  two  cardi- 
nals exchanged  significant  glances,  which  were  not  unobserved 
by  the  king. 

''I  doubt  not  ye  will  all  approve  the  choice  I  shall  make," be  pur- 
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saed,  looking  fiercely  at  Wolsey^  and  taking  Anne  Boleyn's  hand, 
who  arose  as  he  turned  to  her.  ^'  And  now,  fair  mistress,"  he 
added  to  her,  "as  an  earnest  of  the  regard  I  have  for  you,  and 
of  the  honours  I  intend  you,  I  hereby  create  yo\i  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  and  bestow  upon  you  a  thousand  marks  a  year  in 
land,  and  another  thousand  to  be  paid  out  of  my  treasury  to 
support  your  dignity." 

**  Your  luaje^y  is  too  gracious,"  replied  Anne,  bending  the 
knee,  and  kissing  his  hand. 

"  Not  a  whit,  sweetheart — ^not  a  whit,'*  replied  Henry,  tenderly 
raising  her;  "  this  is  but  a  slight  mark  of  my  good  wilL  Sur 
Thomas  Boleyn,'"  he  added,  to  her  father,  "henceforth  your 
style  and  title  will  be  that  of  Viscount  Rochford,  and  your  patent 
will  be  made  out  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  your  daughter  the 
Marchioness  of  Pembroke.  I  also  elect  you  a  Icnight-companion 
of  the  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  your  investiture 
and  installation  will  take  place  to  day." 

Having  received  the  thanks  and  homage  of  the  newly-created 
noble,  Henry  descended  firom  the  dais,  and  passed  into  an  inner 
room  with  the  Lady  Anne,  where  a  collation  was  prepared  for  them, 
of  which  they  partook.  Their  slight  meal  over,  Anne  took  up  her 
lute,  and  playing  a  prelude  upon  it,  sang  two  or  three  French  songs 
with  so  much  skill  and  ^raoe,  that  Henry,  who  was  passionate^ 
fond  of  music,  was  quite  enraptured.  Two  delightful  hours 
having  passed  by,  almost  imperceptibly,  an  usher  approached  the 
king,  and  whispering  a  few  words  to  him,  he  reluctantly  with- 
drew, and  Anne  retired  with  her  ladies  to  an  inner  apartment 
On  reaching  his  closet,  the  king's  attendants  proceeded  to 
array  him  in  a  surcoat  of  crimson  velvet,  powderea  with  garters 
embroidered  in  silk  and  gold,  with  the  motto, — lloni  ioit  mi  mat 
fH  ptMt, — ^wrotught  within  them.  Over  the  surcoat  was  tnrown  • 
a  mantle  of  bme  velvet  with  a  magnificent  train,  lined  with 
white  damask,  and  having  on  the  left  shoulder  a  laige  garter, 
wrought  in  pearls  and  Venice  twists,  containing  the  motto,  and 
encircling  tne  arms  of  Saint  George — argent,  a  cross  gules. 
Henry's  Habiliments  were  completed  by  a  hood  of  the  same  stuff 
as  the  surcoat,  decorated  like  it  with  small  embroidered  carters, 
and  lined  with  white  satin.  From  his  neck  was  suspended  the 
collar  of  the  Great  Geoige,  composed  of  pieces  of  gold  fashioned 
like  garters,  the  ground  of  whicvi  was  enamelled,  and  the  letters 
gold. 

While  Henry  was  thus  arrayed,  the  knights-companions,  robed 
in  their  mantles,  hoods,  and  collars,  entered  the  closet,  and  wait- 
ing till  he  was  ready,  inarched  before  him  into  the  presence- 
clumber,  where  were  assembled  the  two  provincial  Icings-at- 
arms,  Clarenceux  and  Norroy,  the  heralds,  and  pursuivants, 
wearing  their  coats-of-arms,  together  with  the  band  or  pensioners, 
canying  gilt  pole-axes,  and  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  At  the  king's 
approach,  one  of  the  gentlemen-ushera  who  carried  the  sword 
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of  State,  with  the  point  resting  upon  the  ground,  delivered  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond, — ^the  latter  having  been  appointed  to  bear 
it  before  the  king  during  all  the  proceedings  of  the  feast.  Mean- 
while, the  kniffhts-companions  having  drawn  up  on  either  side  of 
the  canopy,  ELenry  advanced  with  a  slow  and  stately  step  towards 
it,  his  train  being  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  and  other  nobles  and  knights.  As  he  ascended  the  dais, 
and  faced  the  assemblage,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  order  drew  up  a  little  on  his  risht  The  knights- 
companions  then  made  their  salutation  to  him,  which  he  Te- 
turned  by  removing  his  jewelled  cap  with  great  grace  and  dig- 
nity;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  again  covered,  they  put  on  theu* 
caps,  and  ranging  themselves  in  order,  set  forward  to  Saint 
George's  Chapel. 

Quitting  the  royal  lodgings,  and  passing  through  the  gateway 
of  the  Norman  Tower,  the  procession  wound  its  way  abng  the 
base  of  the  Round  Tower,  the  battlements  of  which  bristled  with 
spearmen,  as  did  the  walls  on  the  right,  and  the  summit  of  the 
Winchester  Tower,  and  crossing  the  middle-ward,  skirted  the 
tomb-house,  then  newly  erected  by  Wolsey,  as  a  mausoleum  for 
his  royal  master,  and  threading  a  narrow  passage,  between  it  and 
Saint  George's  Chapel,  entered  the  north-east  door  of  the  latter 
structure.  Dividing  on  their  entrance  into  the  chapel  into 
two  lines,  the  attendants  of  the  knights-companions  flanked 
either  side  of  the  north  aisle ;  while  between  tnem  walked  the 
alms-knights,  the  verger,  the  prebends  of  the  college,  and  the 
officers-of-arms,  who  proceeded  as  far  as  the  west  door  of  the  choir, 
where  they  stopped.  A  slight  pause  then  ensued,  after  which, 
the  king,  the  knights-companions,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
order,  entered  the  chapter-house — a  chamber  situated  at  the 
north-cast  comer  of  the  chapel — Cleaving  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  sword-bearer,  Lord  Rochford,  the  knight-elect,  the  train- 
bearers,  and  pensioners,  outside.  The  door  of  the  chapter- 
house being  closed  by  the  black-rod,  the  king  proceeded  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  vcstments'-board  —  as  the  table  was  desig- 
nated,— where  a  chair,  cushions,  and  cloth  of  state,  were  pro- 
vided for  him;  the  knights-companions,  whose  stalls  in  the 
choir  were  on  the  same  side  as  his  own,  seating  themselves  on 
his  right,  and  those  whose  posts  were  on  the  prince's  side  taking 
their  places  on  the  left.  The  prelate  and  the  chancellor  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  the  garter  and  register  at  the  foot ; 
while  the  door  was  kept  by  the  black-rod. 

As  soon  as  the  king  and  the  knights  were  seated,  intimation 
was  given  by  an  usher  to  the  black  rod,  that  the  newly-elected 
knight,  Lord  Rochford,  was  vrithout  This  intelligence  being 
iHMninunicated  to  the  king,  he  ordered  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and 
Niulolk  to  bring  him  into  his  presence ;  and  the  injunction  being 
\UH\vril,  the  three  presently  made  their  appearance,  the  garter 
luaivhiug  before  them  to  the  king.     Bowing  reverently  to  the 
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sovereign,  Rochford»  in  a  brief  speech,  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  the  signal  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  at  its  close, 
set  his  left  foot  upon  a  gilt  stool,  placed  for  him  by  the  earter, 
who  pronounced  the  following  admonition : — *^  My  good  lord, 
the  loving  company  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  have  received  you 
as  their  orother  and  fellow.  In  token  whereof,  they  give  you 
this  garter,  which  God  grant  you  may  receive  and  wear  from 
henceforth,  to  his  praise  and  glory,  and  to  the  exaltation  and 
honour  of  the  noble  order  and  yourself." 

While  these  words  were  uttered,  the  garter  was  girded  on  the 
leg  of  the  newly-elected  knight,  and  buckled  by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  This  done,  he  knelt  before  the  king,  who  hung  a  gold 
chain,  with  the  image  of  Saint  George  attached  to  it,  about  his 
neck,  while  another  admonition  was  pronounced  by  the  chan- 
cellor. Rochford  then  arose,  bowed  to  the  monarch,  and  to 
the  knights-companions,  who  returned  his  salutations,  and  the 
investiture  was  complete. 

Other  affairs  of  the  chapter  were  next  discussed.  Certain 
officers,  nominated  since  the  last  meeting,  were  sworn ;  letters 
from  absent  knights-companions,  praying  to  be  excused  from 
attendance,  were  read — and  their  pleas,  except  in  the  instance 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  allowed.  After  readmg  the  excuse  of 
the  latter,  Henry  uttered  an  angry  oath,  declaring  he  would 
deprive  him  of  his  vote  in  the  chapter-house,  banish  him  from 
his  stall,  and  mulct  him  a  hundred  marks,  to  be  paid  at  Saint 
Geoige's  altar,  when  Will  Sommers,  who  was  permitted  to  be 

E resent,  whispered  in  his  ear  that  the  offender  was  kept  away 
y  the  devices  of  Wolsey,  because  he  was  known  to  be  friendly 
to  the  divorce,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  lady  Anne. 

**  Aha  I  by  Saint  Mary,  is  it  so  ?"  exclaimed  Henry,  knitting 
his  brows.  '^This  shall  be  looked  into.  I  have  hanged  a  butcher 
lust  now.  Let  the  butcher's  son  take  warning  by  his  fate.  He  has 
bearded  me  long  enough.  See  that  Sir  Thomas  Cheney  be  sent 
for  with  all  dispatch.     I  will  hear  the  truth  from  his  own  lips." 

He  then  arose,  and  quitting  the  chapter-house,  proceeded  with 
the  knights-companions  to  the  choir, — the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
sacred  structure  resounding  with  the  solemn  notes  of  the  oigan 
as  they  traversed  the  aisle.  The  first  to  enter  the  choir  were  the 
alms-knights,  who  passed  through  the  door  in  a  body,  and  making 
low  obeisances  toward  the  altar  and  the  royal  stall,  divided  into 
two  lines.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  prebends  of  the  college, 
who  making  similar  obeisances,  stationed  themselves  in  front  of 
the  benches  before  the  stalls  of  the  knights-companiona  Next 
followed  the  pursuivants,  heralds,  and  provincial  kings-of-anns, 
making  like  reverences,  and  ranging  themselves  with  the  alms- 
knights.  Then  came  the  knights-companions,  who  performed 
double  reverences  like  the  others,  and  took  their  stations  under 
their  stalls ;  then  came  the  black-rod,  garter,  and  register,  who 
having  gone  through  the  same  ceremony  as  the  others,  proceeded 
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to  their  fonn,  which  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
before  the  sovereign's  stall ;  then  came  the  chancellor  and  pre* 
late,  whose  form  was  likewise  placed  before  the  royal  stall,  but 
nearer  to  it  than  that  allotted  to  the  other  officers;  and  lastly, 
Henry  himself,  with  the  sword  borne  before  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who,  as  he  approached  the  steps  of  his  stall, 
bowed  reverently  towards  the  altar,  and  made  another  obeisance 
before  seating  himself. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  posted  himself  in  front  of 
the  royal  stall,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  lord-chamberlain,  taking 
his  station  on  the  kmc's  right,  and  the  Elarl  of  Surrey,  as  vioe- 
chamberlain,  on  the  lefli  As  these  arrangements  were  made, 
the  two  cardinals  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  the  altar. 

Mass  was  then  said,  and  nothing  could  be  more  striking;  than 
the  appearance  of  the  chapel  during  its  performance.  Thegu>rious 
choir  with  its  groined  and  pendent  roof,  its  walb  adorned  with 
the  richest  stufis,  its  exc^uisitely  carved  stalls,  above  which 
hung  the  banners  of  the  kniffhts-companions,  together  with  their 
helmets,  crests,  and  swonu,  its  sumptuously-decorated  altar, 
fflittering  with  costly  vessels,  its  pulpit  hung  with  crimson  damask 
interwoven  with  gold,  the  magnificent  and  varied  dresses  of 
the  assemblage, — ^aU  these  constituted  a  picture  of  surpassing 
splendour. 

Vespers  over,  the  king  and  his  train  departed  with  the  same 
ceremonies,  and  in  the  same  order  as  had  been  observed  on 
their  entrance  of  the  choir. 

On  returning  to  the  royal  lodgings,  Heniy  proceeded  to  his 
closet,  where  having  divested  himseff  of  his  mantle,  he  went  in 
search  of  the  Lady  Anne.  He  found  her  walking  with  her  dames 
on  the  stately  terrace  at  the  north  of  the  castle,  and  the  atten- 
dants retiring  as  he  joined  her,  he  was  left  at  full  liberty 
to  pour  his  amorous  converse  into  her  ear*  After  pacing 
the  terrace  for  some  time,  they  adjourned  to  Anne*s  apartments, 
where  Henry  remained  till  he  was  summoned  to  supper  with 
the  knight-companions  in  Saint  George's  HalL 

The  next  morning  betimes,  it  being  the  day  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  numerous  cavalcade  assembled  in  the 
upper  ward  of  the  castle,  to  conduct  the  king  to  hear  matins  in 
Saint  George's  Chapel.  In  order  to  render  the  sight  as  im- 
posing as  possible,  Henry  had  arranged  that  the  procession  should 
take  place  on  horseback,  and  the  whole  of  the  retinue  were  ac- 
cordingly mounted.  The  large  quadrangle  was  filled  with  steeds 
and  their  attendants,  and  the  castle  walls  resounded  with  the 
fanfares  of  trumpets,  and  the  beatins  of  kettle-drums.  The  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  procession  m  the  eyes  of  the  beholders 
was  the  Lady  Anne,  who,  mounted  on  a  snow-white  palfrey 
richly  trapped,  rode  on  the  right  of  the  king.  She  was  aressed 
i  n  a  rich  gown  of  raised  cloth  of  gold ;  and  had  a  coronet  of  black 
velvet,  decorated  with  orient  pei^  on  her  head.    Never  had  she 
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looked  so  lovely  as  on  this  occasion,  and  the  king's  passion 
increased  each  moment  that  he  gazed  on  her.  Henry  himself  was 
more  sumptuously  attired  than  on  the  preceding  day.  He 
wore  a  robe  of  purple  velvet  made  somewhat  like  a  fix>ck,  em- 
broidered with  flat  damask  gold,  and  small  lace  intermixed.  His 
doublet  was  very  curiously  embroidered,  the  deeves  and  breast 
bein^  lined  witn  cloth  of  gold,  and  fastened  with  great  buttons 
of  diamonds  and  rubies.  His  sword  and  girdle  were  adorned 
with  maffnificent  emeralds,  and  his  bonnet  glistened  with  precious 
stones.  Bis  chaiger  was  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold,  traversed  lattice- 
wise,  square,  embroidered  with  gold  damask,  pearled  on  every 
side,  and  having  buckles  and  pendants  of  fine  gold.  By  his 
side  ran  ten  footmen,  richly  attired  in  velvet  and  goldsmiths' 
worL  They  were  followed  by  the  pages  of  honour,  mounted 
on  great  horses,  trapped  in  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with 
new  devices  and  knots  of  gold. 

In  thb  state,  Henry  and  his  favourite  proceeded  to  the  great 
western  door  of  Saint  Georse's  ChapeL  Here  twelve  gentlemen 
of  the  privy-chamber  attended  with  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 
which  they  bore  over  the  king's  head,  and  that  of  the  Lady  Anne, 
as  she  walked  beside  him  to  Uie  entrance  of  the  choir,  where  they 
separated — he  proceeding  to  his  stall,  and  she  to  a  closet  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  choir  over  the  altar,  while  her  ladies  re- 
paired to  one  adjoining  it 

Matins  then  commenced,  and  at  the  appointed  part  of  the 
service,  the  dean  of  the  college,  took  a  suver  box,  containing 
the  heart  of  Saint  Geor^,  bestowed  upon  Eling  Henry  the 
Fifth  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  after  incense  had  been 
shed  upon  it  by  one  of  the  canoes,  presented  it  to  the  king  and 
the  knighta-companions  to  kiss. 

After  the  offertory,  a  carpet  was  spread  on  the  steps  before 
the  altar,  the  alms-xnights,  pursuivants,  and  heralds  stationing 
themselves  on  either  side  of  it  The  ^urter  then  descended  from 
his  seat,  and  waving  his  rod,  the  kni^ts-companions  descended 
likewise,  but  remained  before  their  stalls.  The  black-rod  next 
descended,  and  proceeding  towards  the  altar,  a  groom  of  the 
wardrobe  brought  him  a  small  carpet  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
cushion  of  the  same  stuff,  which  were  placed  on  the  larger 
carpet,  the  cushion  being  set  on  the  heaa  of  the  steps*  These 
preparations  made,  the  prelate  taking  a  large  gilt  bason  to  re- 
ceive the  offerings,  stationed  himself  with  one  of  the  prebends 
in  the  midst  of  the  altar.  The  king  then  rising  from  nis  stall, 
and  making  a  reverence  as  before,  proceeded  to  the  altar  attended 
by  the  garter,  register,  and  chancellor,  toother  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  bearing  the  sword,  and  havmg  reached  the  upper 
step,  prostrated  himself  on  the  cushion,  while  the  black-rod 
bending  the  knee  delivered  a  chain  of  gold,  intended  afterwards 
to  be  redeemed,  to  the  Didce  of  Suffolk,  who  was  appointed  to 
make  the  royal  offering,  .imd  who  placed  it  in  the  bason  held  by 
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the  prelate.  This  ceremony  over,  the  king  got  up,  and  with 
similar  reverences  returned  to  his  stall.  Then  the  two  provin- 
cial kings,  Clarenceux  and  Norroy,  proceeded  along  the  choir, 
and  making  due  reverences  to  the  altar  and  the  sovereign,  bowed 
to  the  two  senior  knights,  who  thereupon  advanced  towards  the 
altar,  and  kneeling^  down,  made  their  offering.  The  others  imi- 
tated their  example,  coming  forward  according  to  their  seniority. 
The  service  ended,  the  officers  and  knights-companions  quitted 
the  chapel  in  the  same  order  they  had  entered  it,  the  king  being 
receivea  under  the  canopy  at  the  door  of  the  choir,  and  passing 
through  the  west  entrance  of  the  chapel,  where  he  waited  for 
the  Lady.  Anne.  On  her  arrival,  they  both  mounted  their 
steeds,  and  rode  up  to  the  royal  lodgings  amid  flourishes  of  trum- 
pets and  acclamations.  Dismounting  at  the  great  gate,  Henry 
proceeded  to  the  presence-chamber,  where  the  knights-com- 
panions had  assembled,  and  having  received  their  Sfdutations, 
retired  to  his  closet  Here  he  remained  in  deep  consultation 
with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  for  some  hours,  when  it  having  been 
•  announced  to  him  that  the  first  course  of  the  banquet  was  served, 
he  came  forth,  and  proceeded  to  the  presence-chamber,  where 
he  greeted  the  knights-companions,  who  were  there  assembled, 
and  who  immediately  put  themselves  in  order  of  procession.  After 
this,  the  alms-knights,  prebends,  and  officers  ot  arms,  passed  on 
through  the  guard-chamber  into  Saint  George's  HalL  They  were 
followed  by  the  knights-companions,  who  drew  up  in  lines,  the 
seniors  taking  the  uppermost  place;  and  through  these  ranks 
the  king  passed,  his  train  borne  up  as  before,  until  reaching  the 
table  set  apart  for  him,  beneath  a  canopy,  he  turned  round,  and 
received  the  knights'  reverences.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  vice- 
chamberlain,  then  brought  him  a  ewer  containing  water,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  a  bason,  andXord  Kochford  a  napkin.  Henry  having 
performed  his  ablutions,  grace  was  said  by  the  prelate,  after 
which  the  king  seated  himself  beneath  the  canopy  m  an  ancient 
chair  with  a  curiously-carved  back  representing  the  exploit  of 
Saint  George,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  founder.  King 
Exiward  the  Third,  and  called  up  the  two  cardinals,  who  by  this 
time  had  entered  the  hall,  and  who  remained  standing  beside 
him,  one  on  either  hand,  during  the  repast 

As  soon  as  the  king  was  seated,  the  knights-companions  pot 
on  their  caps,  and  retired  to  the  table  prepared  for  tnem,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  hall,  where  they  seated  themselves,  according  to 
their  degree ; — the  Duke  of  Richmond  occupying  the  first  place, 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  the  second,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the 
third  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  was  a  long  beaufet 
covered  with  flasks  of  wine,  meats,  and  dishes,  for  the  service  of 
the  knights'  table.  Before  this  stood  the  attendants,  near  whom 
were  drawn  up  two  lines  of  pensioners  bearing  the  second  course 
on  great  gilt  dishes,  and  ncaded  by  the  sewer,  in  fix)nt  of 
whom  were  the  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  household. 
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each  bearing  a  white  wand.  Next  them  stood  the  officers^f-amig, 
in  two  lines,  headed  by  the  garter.  The  bottum  of  the  hall  was 
thronged  with  yeomen  of  the  guard,  halberdiers,  and  hench- 
men. In  a  gmleiy  at  the  lower  end  were  stationed  a  band  of 
minstrels;  and  near  them  sat  the  Lady  Anne  and  her  dames  to 
view  the  proceedings. 

The  appearance  of  the  hall  during  the  banquet  was  magniti- 
ceat  in  tlie  extreme.  The  upper  part  was  himg  with  arras  re- 
presenting the  legend  of  Saint  George,  placed  there  by  Hemy 
the  Sixth;  and  the  walls  behind  the  knights  companions  were 
adorned  with  other  tapestries  and  rich  stum. 


The  tables  groaned  with  the  weight  of  dishes,  some  of  which 
■nay  be  enumerated  for  the  benefit  of  modem  gastronomers. 
There  were  Geoi^s  on  horseback,  chickens  in  brewis,  cygnets, 
capons  of  high  grease,  carpes  of  venison,  herons,  calvered 
salmon,  custards  planted  with  garters,  tarts  closed  with  anus, 
godwits,  peafowl,  bHlibut  engrailed,  porpoise  in  armour,  pickled 
muUets,  perch  in  foyle,  venison  pasties,  hypocras  je%,  and 
mainemy  royaL 

Before  the  secood  course  was  served,  the  Garter,  followed 
by  Clarenceux  and  Norroy,  together  witfa  the  heralds  and  pur-  - 
suivants,  advanced  towards  the  sovereign's  canopy,  and  cried,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  Largesse  I  laigesee  I  targrasc  I" 
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Upon  this,  all  the  knights-companions  arose  and  took  off  their 
caps.  The  garter  then  proceeded  to  proclaim  the  king's  titles  in 
Latin  and  Yrench,  and  lastly  in  English,  as  follows  : — **  Of  the 
most  high,  most  excellent,  and  most  mighty  monarch,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  soyereign  of  the  most  noble 
Order  of  the  Garten*^ 

This  proclamation  made,  the  treasorer  of  the  household  put 
ten  golden  marks  into  the  garter's  cap,  who  making  a  reyerence 
to  the  soyereign,  retired  from  the  hall  with  his  followers. 

*^  Come,  my  lord  legate,"  said  Henrr,  when  this  ceremony  was 
at  an  end;  *^we  will  drink  to  my  future  queen.  What  ho! 
wine,"  he  added,  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  officiated  as  cup- 
bearer. 

'*  Your  highness  is  not  yet  diyorced  from  your  present 
consort,"  replied  Campeggio.  *'  If  it  please  you^  I  shoula  prefer 
drinkine  the  health  of  Catherine  of  Arra^n." 

**  Well,  as  your  eminence  pleases,"  replied  the  king,  taking  the 
goblet  from  the  hand  of  Surrey ;  ^*  I  shall  not  constrain  you." 

And  looking  towards  the  gaUery,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Lady 
Anne,  and  drained  the  cup  to  the  last  drop. 

**  Would  it  were  poison,"  muttered  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  who 
stood  behind  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  witnessed  what  was  passiiur. 

*'  Giye  not  thy  treasonable  thoughts  yent,  gossip,"  said  Wm 
Sommers,  who  &rmed  one  of  the  group  near  the  royal  table, 
'*'  or  it  may  chance  that  some  one  less  friendlily-disposed  towards 
thee  than  myself  may  oyerhear  them.  I  tell  thee,  Anne  Boleyn 
is  lost  to  thee  for  eyer.  Think'st  thou  aueht  of  womankind  womd 
hesitate  between  a  simple  knight  and  a  King?  My  lord  duke," 
he  added,  sharply,  to  Richmond,  who  was  looking  round  at  him, 
**  you  would  rather  be  in  yonder  gallery  than  here." 

**  Why  so,  knaye  ?"  asked  the  £ike. 

^'Because  the  fair  Genddine  is  there,"  replied  the  jester. 
^'  And  jet  your  grace  is  not  the  person  she  would  most  desire  to 
haye  with  her." 

"  Whom  would  she  prefer?"  inquired  the  duke,  angrily. 

The  jester  nodded  at  Surrey,  and  lauffhed  malicioufuy. 

**  You  heard  the  health  giyen  by  the  king  just  now,  my  lord," 
obseryed  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  his  neighbour  the  l)uke  of 
Norfolk ;  "  it  was  a  shrewd  hint  to  the  lord^  legate  which  way 
his  judgment  should  incline.  Your  niece  will  assuredly  be  queen 
of  England." 

**  I  did  not  note  what  was  said,  my  lord,"  replied  Norfolk ; 
'*  I  pray  you  repeat  it  to  me." 

Suffolk  complied,  and  they  continued  in  close  debate  until 
the  termination  of  the  banquet,  when  the  king  haying  saluted  the 
company,  returned  to  tbe  presence-chamber. 
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Richmond  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  companion,  telling  him 
that  the  supposed  vision  must  have  been  the  ofisprinff  of  his 
over-excited  fancv.  Angry  at  being  thus  doubtea,  the  Earl 
ran  towards  the  haunted  dell,  and  plunged  into  it.  The  Duke 
followed,  but  though  they  paused  for  some  time  beneath  the 
gnarled  oak  tree,  where  the  spirit  had  appeared,  nothing  was 
visible. 

**  And  thus  ends  the  adventure  of  Heme  the  hunter  1"  laughed 
the  Duke,  as  they  emerged  fix>m  the  brake.  ^*  By  my  halidom, 
Surrey,  I  am  grievously  disappointed.  You  must  have  mistaken 
some  large  stag,  caueht  by  its  antlers  in  the  branches  of  the  oak- 
tree,  for  the  demon.' 

**  I  have  told  you  precisely  what  occurred,**  replied  Surrey, 
angrily.     **  Ha  !  there  he  la— look  1  look  T 

And  he  pointed  to  a  weird  figure,  mounted  on  a  steed  as 
weird-lookinff  as  himself,  galloping  through  the  trees  with  extra- 
ordinary swiftness,  at  a  little  distance  from  them.  This  ghostly 
rider  wore  the  andered  helmet  described  b^  Surrey,  and  seemed 
to  be  habited  in  a  garb  of  deer  skins.  Before  him  flew  a  laige 
owl,  and  a  couple  of  great  black  dogs  ran  beside  him.  Staring 
in  speechless  wonder  at  the  sight,  tne  two  youths  watched  the 
mysterious  being  scour  a  glade  brightly  illumined  by  the  moon, 
undl  reaching  the  pales  marking  the  confines  of  the  Home  Park, 
he  leaped  them,  and  disappeared. 

**  What  think  you  of  that  ?"  cried  Surrey,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  glancing  triumphantly  at  the  duke ; 
**  Was  that  the  oflspring  of  my  fancy  ?" 

'^  It  was  a  marvellous  sight,  truly  I"  exclaimed  Richmond. 
**  Would  we  had  our  steeds  I     We  would  follow  him." 

"  We  can  follow  him  on  foot,**  replied  the  earl — *'  he  b  evi- 
dently gone  into  the  forest** 

And  they  set  ofi^  at  a  quick  pace  in  the  direction  taken  by 
the  ghostly  rider.  Clambering  tne  park  pales,  they  crossed  the 
road  leading  to  Old  Windsor,  and  enterea  that  part  of  the  forest 
which,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been  enclosed  and  allotted  to 
the  erounds  of  Frogmore.  Tracking  a  long  vista,  they  came  to 
a  thick  dell,  overgrown  with  laige  otULS,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  small  pooL  Fleeter  than  his  companion,  and  therefore 
somewhat  in  advance  of  him,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  he  approached 
this  dell,  perceived  the  spectral  huntsman  ana  his  dogs  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  earl  instantly  shouted  to  him,  and 
the  horseman  turning  his  head,'  shook  his  hand  menacingly,  while 
the  hounds  glared  fiercely  at  the  intruder,  and  displayed 
their  fangs,  but  did  not  bark.  As  Surrey,  however,  despite  this 
caution,  continued  to  advance,  the  huntsman  took  a  strangely- 
formed  horn  that  hung  by  his  side,  and  placing  it  to  his  lips, 
flames  and  thick  smoke  presently  issued  from  it,  and  before  tne 
vapour  had  cleared  off,  he  and  his  dogs  had  disappeared.     Both 
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the  youne  men  had  witnessed  this  marrellous  spectacle,  and  tbev 
crossed  themselves  reverentlj.  They  .then  descended  to  the  brtoK 
of  the  pool,  but  the  numerous  foot-pnntsof  deer,  who  came  thither 
to  drink,  prevented  them  from  distinguishing  any  marks  of  the 
steed  of  the  ghostly  hunter. 

"  Shall  we  go  back,  Surrey  ?"  asked  the  duke. 

"  No,"  replied  the  earl ;  "  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  see  the 
mysterious  huntsman  again.  You  can  return,  if  you  think  iHoper. 
I  will  go  in  quest  of  him." 

"  Nay,  if  such  be  your  purpoee,  I  will  not  leave  you,"  re- 
joined Richmond. 

And  they  set  off  agun  at  the  same  quick  pace  as  before. 
Mouoting  a  hill  covered  with  nohle  beeches  and  elms,  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  castle  burst  upon  them,  towering  over  the 
groves  they  had  tracked,  and  looking  almost  like  the  work  of 
•enchantment.  Charmed  with  the  view,  the  young  men  continued 
to  coDtemplatc  it  for  some  time.  They  then  struck  off  on  the 
right,  and  ascended  still  higher, '^until  they  came  to  a  beautiful 
grove  of  beeches  cresting  the  hill  where  the  statue  of  Geoi^  the 
Fourth  is  now  placed.  Skirting  this  grove,  they  disturbed  a  henl 
of  deer,  which  started  up,  and  dartea  off  into  tae  valley  below. 

At  the  foot  of  two  fine  beech-trees  lay  another  small  pool, 
and  Surrey  almost  expected  to  see  (be  spectral  huntsman  be- 
side it. 
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The  nfEinal  remaining  unanswered,  he  quitted  the  tree,  and 
shaped  his  course  along  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  right  Keeping 
onder  the  shelter  of  the  trees  on  the  top  of  the  same  fail^ 
Sarrey  and  Bichmond  followed  him,  and  saw  that  he  made  his 
way  towards  another  beech  tree  of  almost  double  the  girth  of 
the  one  he  had  just  visited.  Arrived  at  this  mighty  tree,  be 
stmck  it  with  his  spear,  while  a  laige  owl,  seated  on  a  leiuHess 
branch,  began  to  hoot ;  a  bat  circlea  the  tree ;  and  two  laige 
snakes,  gltsteninK  io  the  moonlight,  glided  &om  its  roots.  As 
the  keeper  stmck  the  tree  for  the  third  time,  the  same  weird 
%ure  tnat  the  watchers  had  seen  ride  along  the  home  park 
started  from  its  rifted  trunk,  "^e  demon  then  addressed  his 
sommcmer,  but  nothing  could  be  understood  by  the  listeners, 
except  that  the  tones  and  gestures  of  the  former  were  menacing 
and  unperious,  while  those  of  the  latter  were  supplicating;  The 
curioeity  of  the  beholders  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
the  earl  would  have  rushed  forward,  if  Richmond  had  not  re- 
strained him.  Suddenly,  the  demon-hunter  waved  a  pike  with 
which  he  was  armed,  and  uttered  a  peculiar  ciy,  resembling  the 
hooting  of  an  owL  .  At  this  sound,  and  as  if  by  magic,  a  couple 
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of  steeds,  accompanied  by  the  two  hounds,  started  from  tlie 
brake.  In  an  instant,  the  demon  huntsman  vaulted  upOD  the 
back  of  one  of  them,  and  the  keeper  almost  as  quickly  mounted 
the  other.  The  pair  then  ^lloped  off  through  the  glen,  the  owl 
flyinK  before  them,  and  the  hounds  running  by  their  side. 

The  two  friends  gazed  at  each  other,  for  some  time,  in  speech- 
less wonder.  They  then  took  heart,  and  descended  to  the  haunted 
tree,  but  could  perceive  no  traces  of  the  strange  being  who  had 
recently  tenanted  iL  After  a  while,  they  retraced  their  course 
towards  the  castle,  hoping  they  misbt  once  more  encounter  the 
two  wild  hunters.  Nor  were  they  (hsappointed.  As  they  ciossed 
a  tangled  glen,  a  noble  stag  darted  by.  Close  at  its  heels  came 
the  two  black  hounds,  and  after  them  the  riders  hurrying  for- 
ward at  a  furious  pace,  their  steeds  appearing  to  breathe  forth 
flame  and  smoke. 

In  an  instant,  the  huntsmen  and  hounds  were  gone,  and 
the  trampling  of  the  horses  died  away  in  the  distance.  Soon 
afterwards,  a  low  sound,  like  the  winding  af  a  bom,  broke  upon 
the  ear,  and  the  listeners  had  no  doubt  that  the  buck  was  brought 
down.  They  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  but  though 
the  view  was  wholly  unobstructed  for  a  considerable  distance, 
they  could  see  nothing  either  of  horsemen,  bounds,  or  deer. 
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pHAPTEB  THE  ElEVERTH. 

» 

"  nuvn^  aio-  itoctB'Iispetunt  amixax  tv'am  ;  bt  qua  PAftAsn, 

CirJVS  KEUMT."  LUCJB,  XII. 

''Where  can  Jacob  be^  I  wonder?*'  said  the  miser,  in  a 
auenilons  tone,  as  he  ^crept  back  to  his  chair  by  the  fire,  after 
tne  departiire  of  Philip  and  Diggs  with  their  prize.  **  What 
keeps  him  out  so  late  ?** 

''  I  don't  think  he'U  come  home  at  all  to-night,  father,"  re* 
plied  Hilda.    "  But  never  mind  him — ^  to  bed." 

''Not  come  home!"  echoed  the  miser,  with  a  sharp  cry; 
*'  if  he  doesn't,  and  that  soon,  too,  he  shall  never  enter  my 
house  again.  How  dares  he  go  out  without  leave  ?  But  per- 
haps you  allowed  him  to  do  so.  You  begin  to  fancy  yourself 
mistress  here,  because  I  can't  look  after  you« — but  I'll  teach  you 
differently." 

"Indeed, father, you  are  quite  mistaken,"  replied  Hilda,  meekly. 
''  Jacob  told  me  be  wished  to  go  out  on  business  of  bis  own,  and 
I  didn't  like  to  refuse  him— especially  as  he  said  he  would  soon 
be  back." 

*'  And  nicely  he  keeps  his  word,"  rejoined  the  miser ;  "  why, 
he  has  already  been  absent  more  than  two  hours.     But  how 
do  you  know  he  wont  be  back  to-night?     Have  you  heard 
anything  about  him  ?* 
Hilda  hesitated. 

"  You  don't  suspect  he  has  carried  off  anything  ?"  continued 
the  miser,  getting  up,  and  fixing  a  wildly-inquisitive  glance  upon 
her.  "  Has  he  robbed  me,  ha  r  Don't  tell  me  a  lie  t  He  has  I 
— ^I  see  he  has  T 

"  You  are  wrong,  father,  he  has  not,"  replied  Hilda ;  *'  I  will 
answer  with  my  Ufe  for  Jacob's  honesty.  My  information  is 
derived  firom  Philip  Frcwin,  who  told  me  he  has  got  locked 
up  from  some  cause,  in  the  watch-house.  I  should  disbelieve 
the  statement,  but  that  it  seems  borne  out  by  his  absence." 

*'  I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  cried  the  nuser — "  none  whatever. 
When  he  returns,  he  gets  his  dismissal" 

"And  what  will  you  do  without  him,  fether?"  rejoined 
Hilda.     "  You  will  eet  no  one  so  faithful — so  honest" 

"  Hum  I"  muttered  the  miser — "  that  is  a  consideration.  You 
needn't  stay  with  me  any  longer." 
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room. 

On  gunine  the  lower  rootn,  she  fell  upon  Ker  aunt's  boeom  in 
an  agon;  of  distress.  When  she  was  sumciently  recovered  to  be 
able  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Clinton  what  had  occurred,  the  good  old 
lady  was  almost  as  much  afflicted  as  herself. 

"  But  that  the  hour  is  so  untimely,"  she  cried,  *'  I  would 
advise  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Beechcroft,  and  consult  him.  It  would 
distract  me  if  these  villains  should  succeed  in  their  infamous 
scheme." 

"Providence,  to  whose  care  I  resign  myself,  will  thwart 
them,  I  am  well  assured !"  rejoined  Hilda.  "  I  will  go  to  Mr. 
Beechcroft  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  am  certain 
he  will  assist  me  if  he  can.  And  now  let  us  retire  to  rest,  for 
Jacob,  it  is  clear,  will  not  return." 

Left  to  himself,  the  miser  retnained  for  some  time  cowering 
over  the  fire,  and  drew  closer  and  closer  to  it  as  it  burnt  lower, 
and  diffused  less  warmth.  At  last,  as  it  threatened  to  go  out 
entirely,  he  scraped  up  all  the  cinders  he  could  collect  from 
the  hearth,  and  tarowiug  them  upon  it,  kept  it  slightly  alive. 

Suddenly,  as  if  something  had  crossed  him,  he  arose,  and 
going  to  the  table  on  which  the  writing  materials  were  left,  took 
up  a  pen  ;  hut  after  gazing  some  time  vacantly  at  the  paper,  he 
laid  it  down  again,  muttering  "  Another  time  1  another  time  I" 

He  then  took  off  part  of  His  clothes,  and  ^t  into  bed,     But 
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sleep  fled  his  eyelids;  and  dismal  thoughts,  uhich  he  yainlv 
sought  to  shake  off^  took  possession  of  him.  At  length,  he  sunk 
into  a  sort  of  trance,  during  which  a  hideous  night-mare,  in  the 
shape  of  a  mountain  of  gold,  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  him.  Half 
stifled,  he  started  bolt  upright  in  bed,  and  gazed  timorously  round 
the  imperfectly-lighted  chamber.  It  was  a  gusty  night,  and  the 
noise  of  the  casements  creaking  in  the  wind,  added  to  his  fears. 

Unable  to  endure  this  state  of  nervous  apprehension  longer, 
he  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  hastily  wrapping  himself  in  his 
dressing-gown,  took  down  the  pistol  from  the  hook  over  the 
chimney,  and  proceeded  to  the  closet  where  he  &ncied  he  heard 
some  one  trying  to  break  in,  and  examined  the  window,  but  it 
appeared  penecUy  secure. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  one  source  of  dread  removed  than 
another  was  aroused.  His  hoards  might  be  gone  I  Terrified  by 
this  idea,  he  flew  to  all  his  hiding  places,  and  placed  their  con- 
tents on  the  table.  His  dim  eyes  sparkled  with  unnatural  bril- 
liancy as  he  gloated  over  them. 

Wnile  telUng  over  the  pieces  and  weighing  them  in  his  hand, 
a  new  recollection  crossed  him.  Snatching  up  the  candle,  he 
hurried  to  a  small  cupboard  at  one  side  of  the  room,  at  the 
'bottom  of  which  lay  a  neap  of  old  rags  and  rubbish,  apparently 
put  there  out  of  the  way.  Hastily  removing  this  dusty  pile, 
some  half-dozen  leathern  oags  were  exposed  to  view. 

**  Here  they  are  I — here  they  are  I"  ne  exclaimed,  with  a  cry 
of  childish  delight  *'  Oh,  my  darlings ! — my  treasures ! — how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you.  You  give  me  new  hfe.  Talk  of  physic — 
pshaw  I  there  is  none  like  gold.  The  sight  of  it  cures  me  in  an 
instant.  I  feel  well— quite  well ;  no,  not  quite,"  he  added,  as  a 
sudden  giddiness  seized  him,  and  he  had  to  catch  at  the  closet 
door  for  support ;  *'  not  quite  well ;  but  better — much  better. 
What  a  memory  mine  must  be  to  forget  these  bags — each  con- 
taining two  hundred  guineas — ^that's  twelve  hundred !  Twelve 
hundred  guineas  I  and  I  had  forgotten  them.  I  hope  I  have 
not  forgotten  anything  else.  Let  me  see — Oh,  mv  head  I — my 
head  I"  he  continued,  shaking  it  mournfully.  "  My  memory  s 
clean  gone ! — clean  gone !  But  what  shall  I  do  with  these  bags  ? 
they're  not  safe  here.  Jacob  may  find  them  in  cleaning  the 
room.     rU  hide  them  in  the  cellar  with  the  other  treasure.*' 

Utterly  forgetful  that  the  chest  had  been  removed,  he  imme- 
diately set  about  executing  his  design.  Listening  at  the  door  to 
hear  mat  all  was  still,  he  took  up  two  of  the  bags,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  them  down  stairs ;  but  finding  them  too  heavy 
for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  one,  and  thus,' 
in  transporting  them  all  to  the  cellar,  he  had  to  perform  six 
journeys. 

The  last  had  nearly  proved  fiital,  for,  as  he  tottered  down  the 
cellar  steps,  he  missea  his  footing,  and  rolled  to  the  bottom. 
With  some  difficulty  he  got  up  again;   but  heedless  of  the 
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bruises  he  had  received,  he  picked  up  his  candle,  which  waa 
extinguished  in  the  fall,  and  returned  to  his  bed-chamber  to  %ht 
it  at  ue  fire.  This  done,  he  procured  the  shovel,  and  repairing 
to  the  cellar,  commenced  his  task. 

In  his  present  state  of  debility  and  exhaustion,  it  cost  him 
infinite  labour  to  get  up  the  bricks,  and  he  was  firequendy  obliged 
to  desist  firom  the  toil,  and  rest  himself;  but  though  he  shook  in 
every  limb — ^though  thick  damps  burst  fix)m  every  pore,  he  stiU 
persevered. 

Having  sot  out  the  bricks,  he  carefiillv  scraped  off  the 
surface  of  the  loose  sandy  soiL  Surprised  that  the  spade  met 
with  no  resistance,  his  alarm  was  instantly  excited,  and  he  plunged 
it  deeply  into  the  ground.     But  no  chest  was  there  I 

For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  transfixed  with  despair.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  himself  removed  his  treasure,  but 
he  concluded  he  had  been  robbed  of  it  At  length,  his  anguish 
found  vent  in  a  piercing  cry,  and  he  rushed  towards  the  door, 
with  the  intention  of  calling  up  Jacob,  but  the  recollection 
that  forced  itself  upon  him  that  the  porter  was  firom  home 
checked  him. 

Other  imperfect  ideas  thronged  upon  his  bewildered  brain. 
A  glimmering  recollection  of  digging  up  the  chest  crossed  him, 
but  he  &ncied  he  must  have  Uuken  out  its  contents  and  buried 
them  deeper  in  the  ground.  Somewhat  calmed  by  tins  idea,  he 
commenced  digging  anew  with  firightfiil  ardour,  and  soon  cleared 
out  the  soil  to  nearly  the  depth  of  three  feet 

But  as  he  found  nothinfl%  nis  apm^hensions  returned  with  new 
force,  and  paralysed  his  em>rts.  Throwing  aside  the  spade,  he 
groped  about  in  the  sandy  soil  with  his  hands,  in  the  hope  of 
Snoing  a  few  pieces  of  gold.  A  single  piece  would  have  satisfied 
him, — but  there  was  none — nothing  but  little  pebbles  mixed  with 
the  sand.     His  moans,  while  thus  employed,  were  truly  piteous. 

At  this  juncture,  his  candle,  which  naa  long  been  expiring  in 
the  socket,  went  out,  leaving  him  in  total  darkness.  A  mortal 
faintness  seized  him  at  the  same  time.  He  tried  to  get  out  of 
the  hole,  but  fell  back  with  the  effort, — his  head  striking  against 
the  bricks.  He  struggled  to  get  up  again,  but  in  vain — ^bis  limbs 
refiised  their  oflSce.  Be  tried  to  cry  out  for  help,  but  a  hollow, 
rattling  sound  alone  issued  from  his  throat 

At  length,  by  a  convulsive  effort,  he  did  contrive  to  lift  his 
head  firom  the  ground ;  but  that  was  all  he  could  do.  His  hands 
clutched  ineffectually  at  the  sandy  soil ;  his  firame  was  power* 
less ;  and  a  stifled  groan  broke  firom  his  lips. 

But  this  condition  was  too  horrible  for  long  endurance.  The 
muscles  of  his  neck  relaxed ;  his  head  fell  heavily  backwards ; 
and,  after  a  gasp  or  two,  respiration  ceased. 

Thus  died  this  unhappy  man,  unattended,  in  a  cellar,  half  en- 
tombed in  the  hole  di^ed  as  a  hiding  place  for  a  portion  of  his 
wealth— wealth,  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  all  his  comforts,  all 
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his  feelings^  all  his  affections,  and  for  which  alone  of  late  he  had 
seemed  to  live  I  Thus  he  perished — a  fearful  example  of  the 
effects  of  the  heart-searing  vicot  of  which  he  was  the  slaye  and 
the  victim  I  

CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

ABSL   BEXCHCBOIT    FnVDS    THK    BODT    OF    THX    lOtBIi   IM    THE    CKLL1B.^HI8 

BEFLECnONS  UPON  IT.— JACOB'S  OBIEP  FOB  HIS  MASTEB. 

• 

UNCoyscious  of  the  awful  catastrophe  that  had  occurred,  Hilda, 
whose  eyes  had  never  closed  since  she  sought  her  pillow,  rose 
at  an  early  hour,  and  set  out  for  Abel  Beechcroft's  residence. 

Abel  had  not  yet  lefk  his  room,  but  she  found  Mr.  Jukes 
astir,  and  in  some  alarm  at  the  absence  of  Trussell  and  Ban- 
dulph ;  but  she  allayed  his  fears  by  telling  him  what  she  supposed 
had  happened  to  them*  She  was  then  shewn  into  the  ubraiy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Abel  Beechcroft  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  prepared  for  some  disastrous  tidings,  and  the  moment 
he  saw  her,  her  looks  confirmed  his  feanu  After  a  kindly 
greeting,  she  proceeded  to  recount  to  him  the  infiimous  scheme 
practised  upon  her  fiither  by  Philip  and  Diggs. 

'*  This  is  worse  than  even  I  anticipated/'  said  Abel,  as  she 
closed  her  recital  ^<  Your  father  is  in&tuated  on  the  subject 
of  his  nephew,  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  his  attorney,  is 
scandalous.  I  will  go  with  you  at  once.  If  not  too  late,  and 
he  is  in  his  right  mind,  I  think  I  can  use  such  arguments  with 
your  father  as  will  induce  him  to  alter  his  iniquitous  design.^ 

**  I  hope  so,"  sighed  Hilda ;  ^'  but  I  have  great  misgivings." 

As  they  were  quitting  the  room,  they  were  stopped  by  Mrs. 
Crew. 

**  You  up,  at  this  hour,  sister  I"  cried  Abel,  somewhat  discom- 
posed. 

**  I  was  informed  that  Miss  Scarve  was  here,"  replied  Mrs. 
Crew ;  "  and  I  therefore  hurried  down  as  fast  as  I  could.  As 
an  old  friend  of  her  mother,  I  naturally  felt  anxious  to  see  her." 

And  she  embraced  Hilda  affectionately. 

''  I  am  sorry  to  abridge  your  first  meeting  with  the  daughter 
of  an  old  Mend,  Sophia,^  interposed  Abel,  **  but  when  you  are 
told  that  her  &ther,  who,  you  know  is  in  a  verv  precarious  con- 
dition, has  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  will  m  his  nephew's 
favour,  vou  will  see  that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  trymg  to 
induce  him  to  revoke  it" 

**  I  do,  I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Crew.  **  But  where  is  Randulph  ?" 

**  He  did  not  come  home  last  night,"  replied  Abel,  sarcastically. 

*'  Not  come  home  P  echoed  Mrs.  Crew,  turning  pale.  **  What 
can  have  happened  to  him  ?" 

*'  Nothing  very  particular,"  replied  Abel,  hastily.  ^  Trussell 
is  absent  likewise.  You  will  see  them  both  at  breakfiist,  I  dare 
say.    But  we  are  losing  time.     Good  morning,  sisten" 
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quest  than  ever  lured  the  blind  searcher  after  the  philosopher's 
stone !  There  he  lies,  the  saddest  and  most  degraaing  proof  of 
the  vanity  of  human  desires,  having  died  the  death  ot  a  dog, 
with  no  heart  to  grieve  for  him,  no  eye  to  weep  for  him  T 

**  You're  wrong  in  sayin'  no  one  grieves  for  nim,  sir,"  rejoined 
Jacob,  in  a  broken  voice,  *^  because  I  do.  With  all  his  faults, 
I  loved  him — nay,  I  think  I  loved  him  the  better  for  his  faults — 
and  though  I  often  talked  of  leavin'  him,  I  never  really  meant 
to  do  so." 

**  Your  feelings  do  you  credit,  Jacob,  and  are  consistent  with 
the  notion  I  had  formed  of  you,"  said  Abel. 

**  I  couldn't  have  said  as  much  to  him  while  he  was  alive,'* . 
blubbered  Jacob,  ''  not  if  he  would  have  given  me  half  his  trea- 
sure to  utter  it     But  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  bear  his  humours  better 
now." 

*'  A  natural  regret,  Jacob,"  said  AbeL  *^  The  compunction 
we  feel  for  unkindness  exhibited  by  us  to  the  dead  should 
teach  us  consideration  to  the  living.  I  could  forgive  your  poor 
master  all  but  the  last  act  of  his  life." 

**  What  was  that?"  asked  Jacob,  looking  up. 

'^  The  leaving  his  {>roperty  away  fix>m  nis  daughter,"  replied 
AbeL  "  Philip  Frewin  visited  him  late  last  night  with  Diggs, 
and  induced  him  to  make  a  will  in  his  favour." 

**  Hell's  curses  on  them  both  I"  roared  Jacob,  in  a  fiirious  tone, 
springing  out  of  the  excavation.  ^'  And  Philip  came  here ! 
That  was  the  reason,  then,  why  we  were  locked  up  -  in  the 
watch'us.  I  thought  there  was  somethin'  in  it  They  did  well 
to  get  me  out  ot  the  way.  If  I  had  been  at  home,  I'd  have 
killed  'em  outright,  if  I  had  been  hanged  for  it,  sooner  than  this 
should  have  happened.  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  he 
has  disinherited  Miss  Hilda  entirely  ?' 

^^  Unless  she  marries  Philip  Frewin,"  replied  AbeL 

**  You've  dried  my  eyes  with  a  vengeance  I"  cried  Jacob.  '*  I 
could  almost  find  in  my  heart  to  spurn  his  avaricious  old  carcase. 
But  it's  not  altogether  his  fault  The  crime  lies  chieflv  at  the 
door  of  that  scoundrel  Dims.  But  such  a  will  wont  hold  good, 
sir,  will  it?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  sighed  AbeL  *'  But  I  must  now  go  up  stairs 
to  your  young  mistress,  to  acquaint  her  with  her  bereavement 
It  will  be  your  care  to  remove  the  body." 

And  with  a  slow  footstep,  and  sadcfened  air,  he  quitted  the 
vault  

CHAPTER  THB  THIRTEBNTH. 

SIOOB  AKD  PBnJF  UITBXPECTBDLY  ▲BBmE.— THE  MI8E]l*8  WUX  IB  RXAD,  AND 
PBIUP  D1CLABB8  HU  WTXHTIOM  Of  ACTINO  UPOM  XT. — ^ABEL  UMBOSOMS  Hill- 
SELF  TO  Hnj>A. 

Abel's  looks,  as  he  approached  Hilda,  convinced  her  of  what 
had  happened,  and  rendered  the  announcement  of  the  melan- 
choly ticungs  he  had  to  communicate  almost  superfluous. 
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poor  miser^s  hoards,  which  were  strewn  about  on  the  table,  into 
a  chest,  which  he  locked,  Biggs  called  Philip's  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  pen  and  paper,  saying,  *'  I  am  almost  certain  he 
meant  to  write  something — ^perhaps  revoke  his  will — but  it  was 
too  late— ha  I  ha  T' 

With  a  sly  chuckle,  he  then  proceeded  to  seal  up  all 
the  boxes  and  cases.  In  this  task  he  was  assisted  by  jrhilip 
Frewin,  and  they  had  ^ust  concluded  it,  when  heavy  footsteps 
were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Jacob  entered  the  room,  canying  in  his  arms 
the  body  of  his  master,  which  he  deposited  on  the  oed. 

*'  And  this  was  how  he  died  ?^  saia  Philip,  casting  a  shudder- 
ing glance  at  the  corpse. 

*'  Ay,  ay,  you  calculated  your  chances  nicely,"  rejoined  Jacob. 
«  You  d  cheat  the  devil,  you  would.  But  you  haven't  got  the 
fortune  yet" 

''Harxee,  friend  Jacob,"  said  Philip,  '*I  will  thank  you  to 
speak  more  respectfully  to  me  in  future,  or  I  will  let  you  know 
who  is  master  here." 

**  You  shall  never  be  my  master,"  replied  Jacob ;  *^  and  if  I 
only  get  the  word  from  my  younff  missis,  see  if  I  don't  turn  you 
both  out  of  the  house,  neck  and  heels." 

Philip  would  have  made  an  angnr  retort,  but  Diggs  checked 
him,  whispering  that  ^*  it  would  not  do  just  now." 

'<  You  may  get  off  from  me,"  pursued  Jacob ;  ''  but  you  wont 

t  off  from  J^.  Randulph  Crew  for  your  conduct  towuds  him 
ast  night" 

<*I  am  ready  to  render  Mr.  Crew  an  account  of  my  conduct 
whenever  he  may  require  it,"  replied  Philip,  haughtUy. 

^*  If  you  will  mllow  my  advice,  sir,  now  tnat  your  prospects  are 
fiilly  settled,  you  will  leave  off  these  brawls,  altogether,"  observed 
Diggs.  *'  If  Mr.  Randulph  Crew  threatens  you  with  an  assault, 
give  him  in  charge  of  a  constable,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

**  I  believe  that  will  be  the  best  plan,"  said  Philip. 

**  Much  the  best  for  a  coward  to  pursue — faugh !"  exclaimed 
Jacob,  with  a  look  of  supreme  contempt 

Diggs  and  his  companion  then  went  down  stairs  to  the  cellar, 
where  the  baas  of  gold  were  still  left,  and  having  examined, 
them,  locked  tne  door,  and  put  seals  upon  it 

This  done,  they  repaired  to  the  parlour,  and  Diggs  stepping 
up  to  Hilda,  addressea  her*— 

**  Chancing  to  have  your  Other's  last  will  in  my  pocket, 
Miss  Scarve,"  he  said,  ^'  I  will  read  it  to  you,^-a8  tne  sooner 
you  are  made  acquainted  with  his  injunctions  the  better.  Mr. 
&eechcrofk,  I  also  request  your  attention  to  the  document ;  and 
you  too,  Mrs.  Clinton,  that  you  may  not  afterwards  plead  igno- 
rance of  it" 

And  without  further  preliminanr,  he  read  the  wilL 

<'  It  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  I  must  say,"  observed  Abel^  as 
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he  concluded;  ''and  I  must  abo  saj,  that  I  never  listened  to 
a  more  di^racefiil  document." 

**  Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  comment  upon  it  you  think 
fit*  sir,"  said  the  atUnmey.  *<  I  am  quite  prepared  for  expressicMis 
of  disappointment  on  your  part" 

**  Why  on  my  part,  sir?"  rejoined  AbeL 

"  Because  Mr.  Scanre's  wise  disposition  of  his  property  has 
prevented  you  from  securing  it  for  your  nephew,  sir,"  replied  the 
attorney. 

A  deep  flush  dyed  Abel's  pale  cheek,  and  he  fixed  his  kindling 
eye  upon  the  attorney. 

'*  Up  to  this  point  you  have  succeeded  in  your  villany,  Mr. 
Diffffs,  he  said,  *^  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  your  tnumi^ 
wiUbe  brief.  That  instrument  will  never  hold  good,  and  tne 
manner  in  which  you  have  obtained  it,  with  other  of  your 
recent  acts,  will  dnve  you  from  the  profession,  if  they  do  not 
also  banish  you  from  the  country." 

*^  I  laugh  at  your  threats,  sir,"  replied  the  attorney.  *^  My 
position  is  too  firm  to  be  shd^en  by  anything  you  can  say  or  do. 
And  you  will  find  this  will  equally  firm,  its  motive  is  too  ap- 
parent, to  .admit  of  dispute.  My  late  respected  and  lamented 
client  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  to  his  nephew,  and  fearinff 
that  she  would  disobey  his  injunctions,  took  care  that  she  should 
not  do  so  without  forfeiting  his  property.  Mr.  SoMrve  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  this.  If  Miss  ocarve  thinks  otherwise,  idie  can 
dispute  the  will  But  she  will  find  it  as  difficult  to  be  set  aside, 
as  her  father,  while  living,  was  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose.'' 

'*  I  shall  act  strictly  up  to  the  conditions  of  my  uncle  s  will,'* 
said  Philip  Frewin ;  **  and  it  will  be  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me 
if  my  fair  cousin  should  refuse  to  accede  to  them.  1  will  not 
uige  her  at  this  moment,  but  will  call  again  in  the  course 
of  the  day  for  her  answer."  And  with  a  supercilious  bow,  he 
took  his  departure  with  the  attorney. 

For  $ome  time  after  they  were  gone,  not  a  word  was  uttered 
by  the  gri>up  left  in  tlie  parlour.  Abel  was  buried  in  deep 
thought*  and  neither  of  the  othera  appeared  inclined  to  breat 
the  silonct>«  At  length,  Abel  roused  himself,  and,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Clinton,  requested  to  be  left  alone  a  few  minutes  with 
Hilda ;  the  pood  lady  immediately  withdrew. 

**  It  may  bo«  Hilda,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  much  emotion, — 
'<  tliouffh  Uod  forbid  it  should  be  so, — that  the  issue  of  this  con- 
test wul  be  against  us,  and  the  will  be  declared  valid.  I  cannot 
firee  myself  fix>m  some  mi^ivings." 

''Nor  I,  sir,**  she  replied;  <*  and  yet,  to  shew  you  how  strangely 
and  inconsistently  my  father  has  acted,  you  will  see  fix>m  this," 
— and  she  drew  iorth  a  slip  of  paper  from  her  bosom — *^  that  he 
was  imder  an  obligation  to  the  late  Mr.  Creyr  to  give  me  to  his 
son  Randulph,  with  a  certain  dowry." 

Abel  glanced  over  the  document  in  suiprise. 
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*'  Would  I  had  seen  this  in  his  lifetime !"  he  said. 

*^  But  for  his  violence  you  would  have  seen  it,  sir/'  she  replied. 
**  I  was  about  to  shew  it  you  when  you  last  saw  him,  and  was 
only  deterred  by  the  state  of  excitement  into  which  he  was 
thiiwn." 

"  How  unfortunate  I*'  exclaimed  Abel.  '<  But  perhaps  the 
document  may  still  be  of  use." 

And  he  arose  and  paced  the  room  to  and  fro,  in  extreme 
agitation.  At  last  he  stopped  before  Hilda,  regarding  her  fixedly. 

"  Answer  me  sincerely,"  he  said — *'do  you  love  Randulph? 

'^  You  need  scarcely  ask  the  question,  sir,**  she  rejoined, 
blushing. 

**  The  match  seems  ordained  by  Heaven !"  cried  Abel ;  **  it  is 
useless  to  oppose  it  Listen  to  me,  Hilda.  I  loved  your  mother — 
deeply,  passionately  loved  her.  By  my  own  fitult,  it  seems — 
thougn  I  understood  it  not  then — I  lost  her,  and  she  became  the 
bride  of  your  father.  From  that  time,  I  was  doomed  to 
wretchedness,  and  though  my  sufferings  were  hidden  under  the 
mask  of  indifference,  me  vultiure  of  despair  was  perpetually 
gnawing  at  my  heart.  Durinff  this  dreadful  period,  wnen  I  hated 
all  manxind,  and  him  most  of  all,  who  I'  conceived  had  robbed 
me  of  what  I  held  dearest  on  earth,  you  were  bom,  and  soon  after- 
wards, my  sister,  Mrs.  Crew,  gave  birth  to  Randulph.  It  was 
whispered  among  our  family  Uiat  the  two  infants  would  suit  each 
other,  and  that  weir  union  would  reconcile  old  grievances.  In 
the  bitterness  and  anguish  of  my  heart,  I  vowed  that  this  should 
never  happen,  if  I  could  prevent  it ;  and  for  years  I  nourished 
the  resolution,  until  it  became  rooted  in  my  breast  Your 
mother  died,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  my  sorrows 
and  resentments  would  be  buried  in  her  grave.  But  it  was  not 
so.  There  are  some  loves,  as  there  are  some  hatreds,  that  survive 
the  tomb,  and  mine  was  one  of  them.  Whatever  brought  her 
image  to  my  mind  gave  me  acute  suffering,  and  I  prohibited  all 
who  knew  me,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure,  from  aUudine  to  her 
in  any  way.  Thus  little  reached  me  of  you  or  your  fauer,  till 
Randulph  s  arrival  in  town  a  few  months  since.  To  my  surprise, 
I  found  he  had  seen  you,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  you,  I  perceived  that  he  was  smitten  by  your  charms." 

Hilda  uttered  a  slight  exclamation. 

**  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,"  pursued  Abel,  '*  that  this  dis- 
coveiy  gave  me  inexpressible  uneasiness,  and  I  sought  by  every 
means  m  my  power,  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  you  again.  But 
fate  had  decreed  it  otnerwise.  Chance  brougat  you  together 
again  and  again>  until  the  final  adventure  at  Vauxhall  seemed  to 
link  your  affections  together  indissolubly." 

*'  It  did  so,"  observed  Hilda. 

*^  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  consent 
to  your  marriage,"  continued  Abel ;  **  nay,  I  determined  to  cast 
off  Randulph  for  ever,  if  he  disobeyed  me.    My  resolution  was 
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fiuin  mc;  for  his  misrepreflenUQoDS  ot  my  arenniBtanceg  and 
chancter ;  And  for  the  prolonged  angnish  he  occasioned  me,  and 
to  which  death  would  nave  been  preferable.  I  wished  to  sar 
thus  much  to  him. — to  hear  6rom  his  own  lips  an  avowiJ  of  bis 
regret,— and  to  be  at  peace  with  him  for  ever  V 

"  Yoa  are  at  peace  with  him  now,  air,  I  trust?"  said  Hild& 

"  As  &r  OS  I,  myself  am  conoenied,  I  am  bo,"  replied  Abel ; 
"  but  for  you — " 

"  Oh,  Qo  not  think  of  me  I"  cried  Hilda.  "  I  fonive  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  hearL     He  has  been  the  dupe  of  othera." 

"  Say,  rather,  oe  has  been  the  bond-sUr*  of  Mammon,*'  replied 
Abel,  sternly,  *'  who  has  destroyed  him,  as  he  destroys  all  his 
worshippere.  But  I  will  not  pain  you  by  any  bush  reflections. 
Be  assured  nothing  shall  be  neelected  to  repair  the  injury  he 
has  done  you.  And  now  fareweU,  my  dear  child,  since  you  de- 
cide upon  remainii^  here.  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  latter 
part  ot  tiie  day,  ana  meantime  you  stand  in  need  of  some  re- 
pose." 

And  folding  her  mce  more  in  his  arms,  he  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTES  TBB  FOUBTEENTH. 
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Rakdulpb's  feelings  on  awaking,  and  finding  himself  in  the  watch- 
bouse,  were  at  first  humiliating  and  full  of  self-reproach.     But 
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by  degrees  these  milder  sentiments  speedily  save  way  to  anger 
against  Philip  Frewin ;  and  so  indignant  did  he  become,  on  re- 
fiectiony  at  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  that  he  resolved  that  his  first 
business  on  obtaining  his  freedom,  should  be  to  seek  him  out, 
and  call  him  to  a  strict  account.  His  wrath  had  by  no  means 
abated,  as  Mr.  Fos^o  entered  the  chamber,  a  little  before  eight 
o'clock,  to  call  up  nim  and  his  companions. 

*^  I  hope  you  rested  well,  genTmen,"  said  the  constable,  with 
a  somewnat  malicious  grin.  *^  Will  you  please  to  have  break- 
fast?" 

''  Not  here,  Mr.  Foggo,"  replied  Trussell,  yawning.  **  I  think 
you  said,  last  night, — or  else  I  dreamed  it, — ^that  it  wouldn't  be 
necessary  to  go  before  a  magistrate." 

"  I  think  it  may  be  managed,  sir,"  said  the  constable, ''  pro- 
vided— ahem  I" 

"  Provided  we  come  down,  eh,  Mr.  Foggo  ?"  rejoined  Trussell. 
Exactly,  sir,"  replied  the  other. 
Do  not  bribe  him,  uncle  I''  cried  Randulph,  indiraantly. 

We  have  been  most  unjustifiably  detained,  and  I  wish  to  be 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining of  the  shameful  treatment  we  have  ezperienoea,  as  well 
as  of  preferring  a  charge  against  Philip  Frewin. 

**  Be  advised  by  me,  my  dear  boy,  and  make  no  further  dis- 
turbance about  the  matter,"  replied  Trussell.  <^  You'll  get  no 
redress." 

"  But,  uncle—" 

"  Between  ourselves,"  interrupted  Trussell,  "  I  would  rather 
the  affair  didn't  come  to  the  ears  of  my  brother  Abel,  which  if 
we'republicly  examined,  will  unquestionably  be  the  case." 

*^  Tnat's  why  I  recommend  you  not  to  go  before  his  wor- 
ship," observed  the  cunning  constable ;  ^'  it  may  be  disagreeable 
in  Its  consequences." 

^*  To  be  sure  it  may,"  replied  Trussell,  slipping  a  guinea  into 
his  hand.     ''  Let  us  out  as  fast  as  you  can." 

*^  I  shall  not  move,"  said  RandiuDh. 

**  Oh  I  it's  quite  optional,"  said  Mr.  Foggo,  evidently  discon- 
certed. 

**  I  shall  go,  at  all  events,"  said  Trussell. 

**  And  so  shall  I,"  said  Jacob.  ^*  I  shall  get  back  to  my  poor 
master  as  &8t  as  I  can.  Lord  knows  what  may  have  happened 
in  my  absence !" 

**  w  ell,  if  you're  both  going,  I  must  perforce  accompany  you," 
said  Randulph  ;  *^  but  I  protest  against  the  step." 

Mr.  Foggo  attended  them  to  the  door  of  the  watchhouse,  and 
made  them  a  most  polite  bow  as  he  let  them  out.  Taking 
a  hasty  leave  of  the  others,  Jacob  set  off  to  the  Little  Sanc- 
tuary, where,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  painful  surprise  awaited  him. 

As  they  walked  along,  Tru^U  proposed  that  they  should 
breakfast  at  a  coffee-house,  and  put  tneir  toilette  a  little  in 


a  cry  from  Randulph,  who  recognised  him  as  Cordwell  fire- 
bras,  checked  him. 

"  What  I  is  it  you,  Randulph  ?"  cried  Firebras,  holding  out 
bb  hand.  "  I  came  here  to  meet  another  person,  but  you  are  the 
man  'of  all  others  I  most  wished  to  see.  What  the  deuce  are 
you  doing  here  ?" 

"I  am  waiting  to  see  Philip  Frcwln,"  replied  Randulph. 
"  He  served  me  a  scurvy  trick  lasi  ni^bt,  and  got  me  shut  up 
in  the  watch-house,  and  1  mean  to  chastise  him." 

"  I  shan't  hinder  your  laudable  design, "  replied  Firebras, 
laughing.  "But,"  he  added,  closing  the  door,  "I  was  about  to 
send  to  you  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  have  a 
proposal  to  make  to  you  that  affects  your  nearest  and  dearest 
interests.  Come  to  me  at  the  Chequers  Inn,  Millbank,  a  little 
before  midnight,  and  I  will  give  you  proof  that  I  hold  your 
fortune  in  my  hands." 

"To  be  obtained  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore?"  demanded 
Randulph. 

"Hear  what  I  have  got  to  propose,  and  then  inquire  the 
conditions,"  rejoined  Firenras. 

"  Well,  I  will  come,"  replied  Randulph. 

As  he  said  this,  the  waiter  entered  the  room,  and  made  a 
sign  to  him  that  his  man  had  arrived. 

Randulph's  eyes  sparkled^   and  without  saying   a  word,   he 
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beckoned  Firebras  to  follow  hioiy  and,  directed  by  the  waiter, 
proceeded  to  Philip's  room,  which  immediately  adjomed  his  own. 

Philip  was  not  alone.     He  was  attended  by  Captain  Cul- 

pper,  and  was  laughingly  counting  out  a  sum  of  money  for  him. 
ut  his  glee  died  away  on  beholding  Randulph's  stem  looks, 
and  he  would  have  beaten  a  retreat,  if  Firebras  had  not  closed 
the  door,  and  planted  his  bulky  person  before  it 

*^  What  do  you  want  here,  sir  r''  he  cried,  in  as  fierce  a  tone  as 
he  could  command,  to  Randulpli.  ^'This  is  my  room — you 
have  no  business  in  it  Rine  the  bell.  Captain  Culpepper  I" 
If  the  captain  stirs,  I  will  cut  his  throat  P  cried  Firebras. 
If  I  treat  you  as  a  sentleman,  scoundrel !  it  is  more  than  you 
deserve,"  said  Randulpn,  fiercely;  ''but  I  demand  instant  satis- 
faction for  your  conduct  last  night" 

''  I  can't  fiffht  to  day,  Mr.  Crew,"  said  Philip.  'Tm  engaged 
on  particular  Dusiness,  as  this  gentleman  knows.  To-morrow,  at 
any  hour  you  please." 

''This  is  a  pitiful  evasion,  coward  I"  cried  Randulph;  "  but  it 
shall  not  avail  you." 

And  he  struck  him  with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 

"'Sblood!  sir,  hold  your  hand  I"  cried  Captain  Culpepper, 
whipping  out  his  blade,  and  interposing.  "  Leave  off  this  game, 
or,  by  my  troth,  1*11  slit  your  weasand  for  you." 

"IVo,  you  wont.  Captain,"  said  Cordwell  Firebras,  stepping 
forward.  ."  Let  them  settle  the  matter  themselves.  If  Mr. 
Frewin  is  a  gentleman,  he  will  give  Mr.  Crew  satisfaction; 
and  if  he  is  not,  you  must  agree  with  me,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
that  no  punishment  can  be  too  degrading  for  him." 

"  I  must  confess  there  is  reason  in  what  you  say,  sir,"  replied 
Culpepper.  "  Fight  him,  sir — ^fight  him  I  he  whispered  to 
Philip — "  I'll  help  you,  if  you  require  it." 

"  Iiold  your  hand,  ruffian  I"  cried  Philip,  exasperated  by  the 
treatment  he  had  experienced,  "  and  look  to  yourself." 

And  drawing  his  sword,  he  attacked  Randulph  with  the  utmost 
fuij.  It  was  evident,  from  his  style  of  fencing,  that  Philip 
dia  not  want  skill ;  but  his  passion  robbed  him  of  judgment, 
and  he  frequently  exposed  himself  to  his  antagonist,  who  fought 
with  great  coolness,  evidently  meaning  to  disarm  him,  or  at 
most  slightly  wound  him. 

Desirous,  at  length,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  conflict,  Ran- 
dulph assailed  his  adversary  more  vigorously,  and  was  driving 
him  towards  the  wall,  when  footsteps  were  heard  hurrying  along 
the  passage.  Firebras  turned  to  lock  the  door  to  prevent  inter- 
ruption, and  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  Culpepper  made  a 
thrust  at  Randulph,  which,  fortunately,  the  latter  was  able  to 
avoid  by  a  sudden  spring  backwards. 

Exasperated  by  tiiis  treachery,  Randulph  dexterously  parried 
a  thrust  in  carte  from  Philip,  and  instantly  returning  the  pass, 
his  point  plunged  deeply  into  the  other's  breast    rhilip  stag- 
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oeredy  and  would  have  fidlen,  if  Culpepper  had  not  caught 
nim. 

^  Don*t  mind  me  T*  cried  the  wounded  man,  *'  attack  him  I — 
attack  him  !    I'll  fpre  you  a  thousand  pounds  if  you  kill  him**^ 

"  I  can't  do  it  now,  sir,**  whispered  Oulpepper.  ''  I  fear  you're 
seriously  hurt.** 

'^  Yes,  it's  all  over,*'  groaned  Philip.  *'  Curse  him  I  the  luck's 
always  on  his  side." 

Meanwhile,  Cordwell  Firebras  had  rushed  up  to  Randulph, 
who  looked  stupified  at  the  result  of  the  encounter. 

'*  Get  off  as  fast  as  you  can,**  he  cried ;  '^  it  wont  do  to  be 
taken  just  now.  The  window  in  that  closet  is  open,  and  you 
are  young  and  active,  and  can  easily  reach  the  ground.  Repair 
to  the  Chequers  at  once,  and  keep  close  all  day.  Til  be  with 
you  before  midnight." 

Throwing  one  look  of  compassion  at  the  wounded  man,  Ran- 
dulph  darted  into  the  closet,  and,  peeping  out  of  the  window, 
perceived  that  it  looked  upon  the  roof  of  a  shed.  Dropping 
upon  this  building,  he  gained  a  narrow  alley,  which  led  him  into 
l^ing  Street 

As  soon  as  Randulph  had  made  good  his  retreat,  Rrebras 
opened  the  door,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  landlord  and  some 
half-dozen  attendants. 

A  surgeon  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  Philip  placed  in  a  chair, 
while  Cordwell  Firebras  assisted  in  bandaging  up  the  wound. 
It  bled  internally,  and  Firebras's  experience  told  him  it  was 
highly  dangerous. 

**  What  (K>  you  think  of  my  hurt  ?"  asked  Philip,  whose  aspect 
had  already  become  ghastly  and  cadaverous. 

**  I'll  not  deceive  you,"  replied  Firebras ;  "  you're  a  dead  man." 

"  But  my  murderer  will  be  hanged  for  it,  wont  he  ?"  cried 
Philip,  with  an  indignant  look. 

"  I  ou  were  fairly  hit,"  replied  Firebras.  '*  If  anybody  de- 
serves hanging,  it's  Captain  Culpepper.  I  saw  the  foul  blow 
he  aimed  at  Randulph." 

At  this  moment,  Diggs  entered  the  room,  and  was  horror- 
stricken  at  beholding  the  condition  of  Philip  Frewin. 

''  Why,  what  dreadful  mischance  is  this !"  he  cried,  gazing  at 
him.     "  I  hope  you're  not  seriously  hurt  ?" 

**  They  tell  me  I  am  mortally  wounded,"  replied  Philip,  with  a 
groan ;  '^  and  I  believe  they're  right.  I  have  only  been  made 
my  uncle's  heir  to  mock  me  r 

'*  What,  is  Mr.  Scarve  dead  ?"  cried  Firebras,  in  surprise. 

**  He  died  last  night,"  replied  the  attorney,  "  and  Mr.  Frewin, 
as  he  has  just  told  you,  is  his  heir — ^provided  Hilda  refuses  to 
niarrv  him. 

'<  The  devil  I"  exclaimed  Firebras ;  ''  this  has  been  a  lucky 
blow  for  Randulph.  I'm  elad  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  or 
the  thing  might  nave  looked  like  premeditation." 
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*'  Get  me  a  chair,  Di^s^  instantly  P  cried  Philip,  «  and  take 
me  to  the  Little  Sanctuary.  I  will  see  Hilda  before  I  die — ^and 
if  she  refuses  to  marry  me,  I'll  make  my  will  at  once.  I  have 
strength  to  sign  it*^ 

**  What  madness  is  this  ?*  cried  Firebras. 

'^  It's  no  madness,"  replied  the  other.  ^'  Get  me  a  chair- 
quick— quick  !" 

Thus  exhorted,  Diggs  gave  the  necessaxy  instructions,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  chair  was  brought  into  the  room  by  two 

Sorters,  and  the  wounded  man  placed  in  it  Attended  by  Fire- 
ras,  Diggs,  Culpepper,  and  Mr.  Molson,  who  chanced  to  be  the 
nearest  suigeon,  and  who  had  just  arrived, — ^he  was  transported 
to  the  misei^s  dwelling. 

On  arriTing  there,  Cordwell  Firebras  hastily  explained  to 
Jacob,  who  answered  the  knock  at  the  door,  the  object  of  their 
coming,  and  bade  him  urge  his  young  mistress  to  see  the  wounded 
man.  As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  nimself  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  which  was  so  extraordinary  that  he  could  scarcely 
credit  it,  Jacob  directed  the  chairmen  to  bring  their  burthen 
along  the  passage  into  the  parlour,  and  Philip  Frewin  was  got  out 
and  placed  in  tne  miser's  old  seat. 

Tne  chairmen  then  withdrew,  and  Jacob  ran  up  stairs  to  tell 
Hilda  what  had  occurred,  while  Mr.  Molson  said  to  Philip — 

''If  you  have  any  instructions  to  give,  sir,  you  must  not  lose 
time,  for  you  have  not  many  minutes  to  call  your  own." 

"  Where  is  Hilda  V*  cried  the  wounded  man.  "  Get  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  Diggs — ^sit  down — and  write  what  I  tell  you.  Is  she 
come  yet?" 

''Yes,  she  is  here,"  replied  Firebras,  as  Hilda  entered  the 
room.  "  Miss  Scarve,"  he  added,  stepping  up  to  her,  "  your 
cousin  has  been  desperately  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Randulph 
Crew.  He  has  not  many  minutes  to  live.  Accede  to  what  ne 
proposes  to  you,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Hilda,"  said  Philip,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
ask  you,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  whether  you  consent 
to  marry  me  ?" 

"You  are  not  in  a  state  to  ask  the  question,"  she  replied, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  commiseration  and  abhorrence.  "  Think 
of  reconciling  yourself  with  Heaven." 

"  Do  you  renise  ?"  cried  Philip,  trying  to  raise  himself. 

"  If  you  exert  yourself  in  this  way,  you  will  only  accelerate 
your  end,"  said  the  surgeon. 

"  I  mil  have  an  answer,"  replied  Philip — "yes  or  no." 

"Consent,"  whispered  Firebras  to  Hilda.  "It  can  matter 
nothing." 

"I  cannot  bring  my  lips  to  utter  the  word,"  she  replied. 

"I  require  an  answer.  Miss  Scarve,"  said  Diggs,  "as  it  may 
aifect  Mr.  Frewin's  interest  in  the  property,  and  your  own." 

"  Then  I  answer,  no  I"  she  replied,  firmly. 
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pcrty,"  said  Jacob.     '*  111  ffo  and  fetch  a  coach  directly,  if  you're 
going  to  Mr.  Beechcroft's. 

And  he  set  out  on  the  errand,  while  Hilda  went  up  stairs  to 
her  room,  to  make  a  few  hasty  preparations  for  her  departure. 

This  done,  she  entered  the  room  in  which  her  father's  remains 
were  laid,  and  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  prayed  fervently.  She 
then  gazed  for  a  few  moments  on  his  wan  emaciated  features, 
now  rendered  yet  sharper  by  death,  and  pressing  her  lips  upon 
them,  quitted  the  room.  Cordwell  Fircbras  led  her  in  silence  to 
the  coach,  in  which  Jacob  put  the  few  things  she  took  with  her. 

*^  Where  is  Mr.  Randulph  ?"  asked  the  latter,  as  he  was  about 
to  mount  the  box. 

*^  Do  you  know  a  summer-house  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
near  the  mill  in  Millbank?"  asked  Firebras. 

**  What,  belongin'  to  the  Chequers  Inn  ?"  rejoined  Jacob. 
'*  I  sliould  know  it,  seein'  as  how  I've  passed  many  a  pleasant 
hour  in  it." 

**  WeU,  be  in  a  boat  off  it,  at  midnight,"  rejoined  Firebras, 

and  youll  hear  something  of  Randulph." 
I  wont  fail,"  replied  Jacob,  springing  on  the  box,  and  order- 
ing the  coachman  to  drive  to  Lambeth,  while  Firebras  returned 
to  the  house  to  give  some  directions  to  Mrs.  Clinton. 


CQAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

HB.  CRIPP8*6  ALTERED  APPEARANCE.— RE  MTSTEnSS  THE  FAIR  THOMA8INE  ADOUT 
LADT  BPINKS. —  TBE  SEIZURE  OF  THE  JACOBITE  CLUB  CONTRIVED. 

On  the  same  morning  as  the  events  previously  related,  while  Peter 
Pokerich  was  powdering  a  barrister's  wig,  he  was  interrupted  in 
his  task,  by  the  sudden  and  rather  distracted  entrance  of  the  fair 
Thomasine. 

**  What's  the  matter.  Tommy,  dear?'  he  inquired,  uninten- 
tionally puffing  a  great  quantity  of  powder  into  her  face.  **  Ten 
thousana  pardons,  but  you  quite  startled  me,  and  made  me  miss 
my  aim." 

*^  You've  nearly  blinded  me,  you  careless  thin^"  replied  the 
fair  Thomasine,  rubbing  her  eyes ;  '*  besides  spoihng  my  flv-cap 
and  filling  my  hair  with  your  nasty  powder.  But  have  you  heard 
the  dreadful — ^the  distressingnews r 

"  No,"  replied  Peter.     "What  is  it  ?" 

"  Mr.  Scarve  has  been  found  dead  in  his  cellar,"  replied  the 
fiiir  Thomasine,  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  suited  to  the  nature  of  her 
information,  "where  he  had  digged  his  own  grave,  and  tried 
to  bury  himself,  to  save  funeral  expenses." 

"  Ix>rd  bless  us  I  you  don^t  say  so,"  exclaimed  Peter. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  rejomed  the  fan:  Thomasine ;  "  but  turn  your 
powder-puff  the  other  way,  or  you'll  miss  your  aim  affain.  I 
shouldn't  have  been  sorry  for  anything  that  happened  to  him — but 


his  ^hue*.  Hi:  diiiieTelied  peruke  stood  ndiy  in  need  of  tie  aid 
uf  Peler  Pokerich  ;  hu  bat  «w  an  oid  oatktd  ooe,  with  one  of 
theEidt-!  brokfii  and  Langinz  loose;  and  a  switch  sappGed  the 

Elace  uf  biB  cL^uded  cane.  He  bad  do  lace  at  hia  wnits  cv  at  his 
reaft ;  indL-ed,  it  was  rather  qoe^tiooable,  from  the  manner  in 
which  be  buttuoed  up  bii  coat,  wbrtber  he  had  a,  diiit  at  alL 
Fallen,  bowercr,  aa  be  wm,  Mr.  Crippa  was  Mr.  Crippa  atilL 
He  wore  his  lattend  ^rparel  with  »  great  an  air  aa  distin- 
inil'stKd  him  when  equipped  in  all  his  finely;  flooiiifaed  bis 
switch  as  if  it  had  been  a  magnificeDl  baton;  took  naff  out  of  a 
pewter  box  with  aa  much  nace  as  when  he  maiupulated  ooe  set 
with  brilliants ;  and  Ivu^ed  away  the  powder  with  a  nggcd 
handkerchief  as  airily  as  when  be  I>oastea  a  petAuned  and  em- 
bnndered  moucbcnr. 

"The  £iir  Tbomaaine,  as  I  live,"  be  said,  with  a  dirii^ 
how ;  "  bow  charmingly  yoo  lot^  'paa  rep  I  Pre  jast  been 
to  Sir  Sioglcton  Spioke's,  to  ofler  rnvBelf  aa  bis  ralet  But  he 
bae  beard  of  my  cusBcd  adventure,  and  wont  enin^  me." 

"  Did  you  see  Lady  Spinke  7"  asked  the  fair  Thomaaine. 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Cripps,  "  and  can  report  veiy 
favourable  of  her  conditioa.  Her  old  lord  dotes  on  ber.  She 
hax  large  monkeys,  and  little  dogs,  black  pages,  and  white 
china,  gold  and  silver  dressea,  diamond^  rubies,  garnets,  pearls, 
emeralds  —  everything,   in   short,   that  one   of  your  sex   can 

husband^"  tnterpoBed  Feter.    "  I  wish  my 


I    -     I  >^^t»ccpt  a  yotmg  hual 
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powder-puff  was  fuU^"  he  added,  aside ;  "  I'd  empty  it  into  his 
mischievous  throat,  and  choke  him*" 

«  Young  husband  I — ^fiddlestick  P  cried  Mr.  Cripps.  "  Lady 
Spinke  is  a  great  deal  too  ^ood  a  judge  for  that  She  would 
rather  be  an  old  man's  darhng  than  a  young  man^s  warling, 
as  the  proverb  hath  it  And  nSe'a  right,  i%iith«  She  twists  her 
old  lord  round  her  fingers  as  easily  as  a  glove." 

**  Just  what  I  should  like  to  do  with  my  husband  I"  cried  the 
fair  Thomasine. 

**  You  shall  twist  me  round  your  fingers  as  easily  as  vou  please, 
my  angel  V  cried  Peter,  distractedly*  *'  Plague  take  him  I  what 
can  have  brought  the  fellow  here  ?' 

'*  Her  ladysnin,  I  needn't  say,  has  quitted  the  stage,"  pursued 
Mn  Cripps.  ^*  I  heard  them  talking  of  going  to  Kanelagh  to- 
night." 

'*  Ranelagh  I"  sighed  the  fidr  Thomasine.  **  How  delightful  I 
And  I've  never  been  there  since  the  masquerade,  and  I  begin 
to  fear  I  shall  never  go  there  again  !*' 

**  Delijghtfiil  indeed  T  if  it  only  lasts,"  said  Mr.  Cripps,  who 
had  received  a  secret  sign  firom  the  barber. 

*^  Lasts  I  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  fair  Thomasine. 

"  Why,  between  ourselves,"  repUed  Mr.  Cripps,  with  a  laugh, 
**  Sir  Singleton  has  had  eleven  wives  already — eleven  Lady 
Spinkes,  by  this  light  The  present  lady  is  the  twelfth.  They 
were  all  married  at  the  Fleet 

Oh,  gemini !  twelve  wives !"  eiclaimed  the  fair  Thomasine. 
<<  What  a  shockmg  old  Turk  !" 

**  You  would  say  so,  if  you  knew  the  history  of  the  former 
Lady  Spinkes  as  well  as  1  do,"  replied  Mr.  (Jripps.  *'  There 
were  actresses,  singers,  opera-dancers,  mantua-makers,  corset- 
makers,  glove-maken,  satin-shoemakers,  embroiderers,  and  ladies 
of  other  vocations  that  I  foiget — but  all  young,  and  all  very 

Eretty.     Ha  I  ha  I    Why,  they  all  came  in  a  body  to  call  upon 
im,  the  day  after  his  marriage,  and  it  took  half-a-dozen  con- 
stables to  ^et  them  out  of  the  nouse." 

**  And  if  they  had  torn  out  his  wicked  old  e^es,  they  would 
have  served  him  right  I"  cried  the  fair  Thomasme.  **  I've  no 
patience  with  such  doings.  Twelve  wives !  Why,  it's  as  bad  as 
a  seiBoho ! 


**  Are  you  now  satisfied  that  you're  not  one  of  them,  my 
angel  ?"  asked  the  little  barber. 

*^  That  I  am,"  she  replied ;  **  but  I  still  adhere  to  my  resolution 
of  not  marrying  you  tnl  HUda  Scarve  is  united  to  Randulph. 
Good  mommg,  Mr.  Cripps." 

The  ex-valet  made  one  of  his  best  bows,  and  handed  her  to 
the  door. 

**  Cudslid  I  you  ought  to  thank  me,  Pokerich,"  he  saidi 
laughing ;  "  the  twelve  wives  did  the  business, — put  her  out  of 
conceit  with  the  old  knight,  eh  ?" 
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it  was  arranged,  on  the  su^estion  of  Verselyn,  that  the  landlord 
of  the  Chequers,  who  was  no  other  than  the  former  host  of  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  should  be  included  in  their  design,  and  receive 
a  third  of  the  reward. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

THE  SUmiBB-HOUBE  AT  THS  CHEQI7SB8.  —  THB  OLD  KILL,  —  BAMDULPH  OVEB- 
BEAB8  THB  PLOT.— -DISPEB8IOM  OP  THB  JACOBITE  CLUB,  AND  PATE  OP  COBD- 
VBLL  PIBBBBA8. 

As  Randulph  passed  through  the  Little  Sanctuary,  on  his  way 
to  Millbank,  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  the  dwelling  of  the 
unfortunate  miser.  Ignorant  of  the  catastrophe  that  had  oc- 
curred there  during  the  night,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  house  had  a  drearier  look  than  usual ;  but  attributing  the 
notion  to  his  own  gloomy  thoughts,  he  attached  little  importance 
to  it,  and  passed  on. 

On  gaining  Millbank,  he  speedily  discovered  the  Chequers, 
and  entering  the  house,  recognisea  his  old  acquaintance,  the 
former  landlord  of  the  Rose  and  Crown.  The  latter,  however, 
did  not  recollect  him,  but  eyed  him  rather  suspiciously,  till 
Randulph  told  him  he  came  recommended  by  Mr.  Cordwell 
Firebras. 

'*  Hush  I'^  exclaimed  the  host  ''  He's  only  knovm  as  Captain 
Vizard  here.  My  riffht  name  is  Tom  Wiles,  but  I'm  now  called 
Dick  Chinnock.    I  fancy  I've  seen  you  before,  sir." 

'*  I  was  introduced  to  the  club  when  it  met  at  your  house  in 
Gardiner's  Street,  Petty  France,"  replied  Randulph,  *^  on  the 
night  when  the  members  were  pursued  by  the  guaro." 

**  And  an  unlucky  night  it  was !"  exclaimed  Cninnock.  "  We've 
never  prospered  since.  I  remember  you  now.  I  hope  you  wont 
bring  the  same  ill-luck  again.  How  soon  will  the  captain  be 
here,  sir?" 

**  Not  before  midnisht,  I  believe,"  replied  Randulph,  '^  and 
as  I'm  a  good  deal  fatigued,  I  should  like  to  go  to  bed  for  a 
few  hours.     I  wish  to  be  as  private  as  possible." 

**  111  get  a  room  ready  for  you  directly,  sir,"  replied  the  host ; 
**  and  in  the  meantime,  perhaps  you'll  step  this  way." 

And  passing  through  a  back  door,  he  crossed  a  little  garden, 
at  the  lower  end  of  which  stood  a  little  square  summer-house, 
with  a  pointed,  tiled  roof,  surmounted  by  a  vane.  It  overk)okcd 
the  river,  and  on  this  side  there  was  a  platform,  protected  bv  a 
railing,  with  steps  descending  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  left 
stood  an  old  mill — a  tall,  picturesque,  wooden  structure.  Be- 
tween the  summer-house  and  the  mill  flowed  a  small  brook, 
which  turned  a  large  water-wheel,  connected  with  the  latter 
building.  At  the  back  of  the  mill,  over  a  dense  mass  of  habita- 
tions, could  be  distinguished  the  towers  of  Westminster  A*  * 


suspecung  (though  he  scarcely  knew  ytiy,)  that  some  underhand 
buaineas  waa  going  forward.  The  aacks  were  teagled  to  the 
upper  Btory  of  the  mill,  and  one  of  them  chancing  to  fall,  proved 
by  its  sound  that  ita  contenta  were  not  what  thev  aeemed.  The 
trusses  of  straw,  too,  seemed  oddly  shaped,  ana  Randolph  per- 
suaded himself  that  muskets  ana  other  arms  were  concealed 
within  them. 

If  he  had  not  felt  auite  certain  that  these  proceedings  had 
some  connexion  with  tne  Jacobite  cause,  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  almost  immediately  afterwards  would  have  satisfied  him 
of  the  &ct.  One  of  the  crew  in  the  litde  vessel  observing  him 
at  the  window  of  the  smnmer-bouse  made  various  signs  to  him, 
which,  though  he  could  nut  precisely  interpret,  he  ondeistood  to 
bear  relation  to  the  articles  they  were  landinf^  as  well  aa  to  dieir 
object. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Chinnock  presented  himself,  and  apolo- 
gizing for  his  delay,  said — 

"  The  only  bed-room  I  have  is  engaged  by  an  invalid,  but 
I've  made  you  up  a  nice  bed  on  a  sofa  in  a  snug  little  closet, 
where  no  one  will  disturb  you." 

Following  the  host  into  the  house,  Bandulph  was  shewn  into 
a  closet  opening  &om  a  larger  room,  where,  as  had  been  stated, 
a  sofa  bed  was  prepared.  He  threw  himself  upon  it,  without 
undressing,  and  presently  fell  asleep.  How  long  he  remained 
in  this  state  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  awakened  By  the  sound  of 
muttered  voices  in  the  next  apartment,  and  became  an  involun- 
tary liBteoer  to  their  discourse. 
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*^  They  will  all  be  here  at  midnight^"  said  a  voice,  '*  and  you 
may  capture  them  without  difficulty." 

**  If  we  do,  sir,"  replied  another,  ^*  your  reward  is  certain, 
though  you  are  a  Jesuit  priest  I  shall  bring  a  strong  party  of 
men  wiu  me.** 

"  And  ril  take  care  to  admit  them,''  said  a  third,  whose  voice 
Randolph  recognised  as  that  of  the  landlord,  ''  provided  you 
promise^  me  a  third  of  the  reward,  and  undertake  that  I  shall  not 
be  implicated  in  the  matter.** 

**  I  give  you  my  word,  as  an  officer  in  his  majesty^s  grenadier 
guards,  that  it  shall  be  so,"  rejoined  the  previous  speaker,  **  and 
that  is  better  than  the  written  engagement  of  any  Jacobite." 

**  The  reward  is  three  hundred  pounds,"  said  a  sharp,  conceited 
voice.  **  That's  one  hundred  to  Mr.  Chhmock,  another  hundred 
to  Father  Verselyn,  and  a  third  to  me.  Is  that  distinctly  under- 
stood?" 

**  Distinctly,  Mr.  Cripps,"  replied  the  officer^''  provided  I 
take  them." 

**  Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  landlord;  **  but  you  can't  fiul  to 
do  so,  if  you  follow  my  instructions.  Fll  put  them  into  your 
hands." 

<'  Can't  you  come  down  with  something  beforehand,  captain  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Cripps. 

'*  Not  with  a  crown,"  replied  the  officer.  **  I  have  already 
pledged  my  word  that  you  shall  receive  the  reward,  and  that 
must  content  you*  It  is  as  much  as  traitors  can  expect,"  he 
added,  with  a  contemptuous  lauffh." 

**  You'll  take  care  I  am  not  injured  ?"  said  the  Jesuit 

**  I'll  do  my  best,"  replied  the  officer ;  **  but  you  must  look 
to  yourself.  And  now  to  arrange  our  plans.  As  soon  as  it 
gets  dark,  I'll  place  half-andosen  of  my  grenadiers,  under  the  care 
of  Tom  Pratt,  (Long  Tom,  as  the  men  call  him)  in  the  summer- 
house  near  the  river.  The Vll  cut  off  their  retreat,  if  any  should 
be  attempted,  by  that  way. 

**  Long  Tom  and  his  men  must  hide  themselves  in  the  lower 
room  of  the  summer-house,  till  Captain  Visard'*— I  mean  Cord- 
well  Firebras — ^has  made  his  search,"  said  Chinnock.  '*  He's 
sure  to  be  here  the  first,  and  if  he's  seised  too  soon,  you  may 
lose  the  others." 

**  I  must  have  the  whole  pack,  or  you  don't  get  the  reward," 
said  the  officer. 

« There's  a  young  man  asleep  in  that  closet,  sent  by  the 
captain,  said  tne  landlord — **Tm  not  quite  sure  that  ne's  a 
Jacobite.     What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 

**  Detain  him,"  replied  the  officer.  **  I  hold  you  responsible 
for  his  safe  custody." 

**  But  he's  a  stout,  resolute  fellow,"  said  Chinnock,  <<  and 
may  ffet  off  in  spite  of  me." 

**  rll  leave  you  a  couple  of  my  grenadiers,"  replied  the  oflM** 


headed  W  Long  Tom,  steal  off  towards  the  summer-house.  He 
also  fancied  he  saw  oUiers  station  themselves  at  the  side  of  the 
brook  nmninff  between  the  inn  garden  and  the  mill  yard,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  the  street-door  was  guarded  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  trap  was  thus  completely  set,  and  be  trembled  to 
think  what  might  be  the  &te  of  those  Ibr  whom,  however  he 
dilFcred  with  them  in  political  opinions,  he  still  entertained  a 
strong  fiiendsbip. 

Slowly  as  the  hours  had  hitherto  passed,  the  interval  between 
this  time  and  that  appointed  for  the  arrival  of  Cordwell  Firebnis 
appeared  yet  more  tedious.  Twelve  o'clock  came — half-past — and 
yet  none  of  the  club  had  arrived ;  and  Randolph  be^n  to  hope 
that  tiier  had  received  some  intimation  of  the  plot  agabst 
them.  The  same  idea  apparently  occurred  to  the  landlord,  for 
he  became  very  fidgety,  and  kept  coming  constantly  into  Ran- 
dulph's  room,  asking  wliether  be  knew  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  Captain  Vizard's  being  so  late. 

"  I'm  afisid  something  must  have  happened  to  him  and  the 
other  gentlemen,"  he  said ;  "  the  Captatn  is  punctualitv  itself — 
and  so  indeed  are  they  all  I  wonder  what  can  have  oc- 
curred" 

"  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  betrayed,"  said  Randulpb. 

"  I  hope  not  I    cried  the  landlord — "  if  so,  I  should  lose 

my  best  mends,"  he  added,  correcting  himself  hastily. 

"  Do  you  expect  Sir  Norfolk  Soiuabury  to-night  P'' asked  Ran- 
dulpb. 

"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  but  I  don't  know  what  to 
think  now," 
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''And  Sir  Bulkeley  Price  and  Father  Verselyn  ?** 

"  Both^  sir,**  was  the  reply. 

''  Any  others  ?**  inquired  Kandulpk 

''Several,  I  believe,"  returned  the  landlord.  "A  very  full 
meeting  of  the  club  was  expected.  What  can  have  kept  them 
away  ?— Ah  I  as  I  live  I  that's  the  captain's  voice.  AU*s  right 
now." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  out,  and  presently  afterwards  returned, 
ushering  in  Cordwell  Firebras.  The  latter  looked  greatly  ex- 
hausted. 

"  Give  me  a  cup  of  wine,  landlord,"  he  said — "  I  feel  faint 
I've  had  some  hard  woric  to  do." 

The  host  instantly  flew  to  a  cupboard,  and  produced  a  flask 
and  a  large  class.  Filling  the  latter,  he  presented  it  to  Firebras, 
who  emptiea  it  at  a  draught 

"You  are  late,  to-night.  Captain,"  said  the  landlord;  "I 
had  almost  given  you  up.  Will  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  be 
here  ?" 

"  I  expect  so,"  replied  Firebras.  "  I  thought  they  would  have 
been  here  before  me.  Have  you  looked  into  the  garden  and 
the  summer-house  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"  I'll  go  there  myself,"  said  the  other,  taking  a  brace  of  pistols 
from  his  pocket  "  Stay  where  you  are,"  he  added,  to  Randulph, 
who  was  about  to  follow  him. 

Accompanied  by  the  host,  who  carried  a  lantern,  Firebras 
crossed  tne  garden,  but  though  he  glanced  around,  he  per- 
ceived nothing  and  marched  direct  to  the  summer-house. 

On  approaching  it,  Chinnock  ran  forward,  and  pretending  to 
try  the  aoor,  drew  out  the  key,  crying,  so  as  to  oe  heard  by 
those  inside — "Dear  me!  it's  locked — ^wait  a  minute,  sir,  and 
I'll  fetch  the  key." 

Without  pausing  for  a  reply,  he  darted  off  to  the  house.  In 
a  couple  of  minutes  be  returned,  apologizing  to  Firebras — whom 
he  found  impatiently  pacing  the  platform  in  front  of  the  summer- 
house,  and  gaziuff  at  the  darkling  tide  flowing  past  him — for  his 
delay ;  and  unlocked  the  door. 

Ine  summer-house  was  empty ;  the  grenadiers  had  taken  the 
hint,  and  descended  to  the  lower  chamber.  .  A  glance  satisfied 
Firebras  that  all  was  right,  and  he  returned  slowly  to  the  house, 
the  landlord  stamping  upon  the  floor  as  he  quitted  the  buildine, 
as  a  signal  to  the  grenadiers  that  they  might  now  come  form 
from  their  concealment 

On  reaching  the  house,  Firebras  dismissed  the  landlord,  and 
goinff  up  to  Randulph,  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said — 

"  x  have  rare  news  for  you." 

"  And  I  have  news  for  you,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Hear  mme  first,"  cried  Firebras.  "  What  if  I  tell  you  I 
am  come  to  offer  you  your  estates  and  the  hand  of  Hilda,  if 
you  join  the  Jacobite  piMty  ?" 
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And  as  he  epoke,  Sir  Norfolk  Salusbury,  Sir  Bulkeley  Price, 
Father  Verselyn,  Mr.  Travers,  and  four  or  five  other  gentlemen, 
entered  the  room. 

'*  Leave  us,  landlord,*'  said  Firebras ;  **  we  will  call  you  when 
we  want  you." 

And  the  order  being  obeved,  he  bolted  the  door. 

'^  We  are  betrayed,  ffentiemen,*'  said  Firebras,  in  a  low  tone ; 
**  the  house  is  surrounded  by  guards,  and  our  retreat  is  cut  off 
by  the  river." 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  door  was  tried  by  some  per- 
sons without,  who  findine  it  fastened,  proceeded  to  burst  it  open. 

''  To  the  garden  I  to  me  garden  I*'  cried  Firebras. 

And  the  party  made  for  the  window.  Before,  however,  the 
whole  of  them  could  pass  through  it,  the  officer  and  a  party  of 

frenadiers  burst  open  the  door,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  them, 
irebras  and  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Randulph,  drew 
their  swords,  and  the  next  instant,  an  encounter  took  place.  But 
as  all  was  buried  in  darkness,  little  mischief  was  done. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  to  prevent  them,  Ave  or 
six  of  the  Jacobites  contrived  to  get  across  the  ditch,  and  gain* 
ing  the  mill,  took  shelter  within  it  They  were  followed  oy  a 
party  of  grenadiers,  who  fired  a  few  shots  at  them.  Whether  the 
circumstance  was  the  result  of  accident  or  design  is  immaterial, 
but  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  mill  was  found  to  be  on  fire. 
Flames  burst  from  the  upper  windows,  throwing  a  fierce  glare 
on  the  groups  below,  and  bnghtly  illumining  the  towers  of  West- 
minster Aboey. 

Repeated  loud  explosions  were  next  heard,  threatening  each 
moment  to  shake  the  mill  to  pieces,  while  some  of  the  unfortunate 
Jacobites  were  seen  springing  from  a  side  window  upon  the 
water-wheel,  and  trying  to  descend  by  it  Two  others,  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  their  necks,  dropped  from  a  window  facing  the 
river,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  vessel  moored  beside  it 

The  fugitives  on  the  water-wheel  were  held  in  check  by  a 
party  of  grenadiers,  who,  having  thrown  a  couple  of  planks  over 
the  little  stream,  were  enabled  to  reach  them. 

Meanwhile,  favoured  by  the  previous  darkness,  for  all  was  now 
bright  as  day,  Firebras,  Salusburv,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jacobites, 
haa  made  good  their  retreat  as  iar  as  the  summer-house ;  some 
of  them  even  managed  to  force  their  way  to  the  platform.  Here 
a  desperate  struggle  took  place,  in  which  Sir  Nonolk  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  side  by  a  bayonet 

By  this  time,  the  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  mill,  and  its  glare 
shewed  Jacob  at  a  little  distance  in  a  skiff.  Notwithstanding 
the  menaces  of  the  soldiers,  who  pointed  their  guns  at  him,  and 
threatened  to  fire,  if  he  approached  nearer,  Jacob  pushed  reso- 
lutelv  towards  the  summer-house.  He  was  now  close  under  the 
platmrm,  and  made  siffns  to  Randulph  to  descend ;  but  the  latter 
would  not  desert  Sir  Norfolk,  who  nad  been  seized  by  a  couple 
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Firebras  Btretched  his  aavenutiy  upon  me  piadorm,  uui  toe  nexL 
moment  he  received  his  own  death  wound  from  Long  Tom,  who 
stepped  forward,  as  his  officer  fell,  and  dischai^d  his  musket 
into  his  breast 

With  a  dying  effort,  Firehras  stretched  hia  hand  over  the  rail, 
and  consigning  the  packet  to  Randulph,  fell  backwards  into  the 
water. 

Possessed  of  the  packet,  Randulph  tamed  to  the  aid  of  Sir 
Bulkeley  Price,  and  pulling  him  into  the  skiff,  Jacob  instantly 
pushed  off.  Assisted  by  the  stream,  which  ran  very  strong,  they 
Boon  got  under  the  sides  of  the  vessel  near  the  mill,  ana  were 
sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  soldiery. 

Meanwhile,  the  conflagration  raged  fast  and  furiously,  and 
before  the  skiff  containing  the  fugitives  had  got  halfway  to  West- 
minster bridge,  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place,  scattering  the 
blazing  fragments  of  the  old  mill  far  and  wide  into  the  river. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTBENTB. 


About  three  months  after  the  events  detailed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  a  femily  party  were  assembled  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  house  at  Lambeth,  consisting  of  Abel  Trussell,  Mra.  Crew, 
and  Hilda.  The  latter  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  bad 
ft  shade  of  melancholy  on  her  countenance,  which  raUier  added 
to  her  beauty  than  detracted  from  iL  She  sat  near  Abel  Beech- 
"■ft,  who  regarded  her  with  patenud  affection,  and  whose 
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features,  having  lost  their  somewhat  cynical  and  saiumine  cast, 
now  expressed  only  benevolence  and  kindliness.  Always  placid 
and  composed,  Ims.  Crew  looked  more  cheerful  than  before ; 
Trusselly  who,  indeed,  was  rarely  out  of  humour,  appeared  in 
tip*top  spirits.  In  short,  a  happier  party  never  met  together. 
Nor  aid  their  attendant,  Mr.  Jukes,  appear  a  whit  less  contented. 

*^  Well,  my  dear  niece,''  said  Trussell, — "  for  so  I  shall  make 
bold  to  call  you,  in  anticipation  of  our  intended  relationship — 
we  shall  certainly  have  Randulph  back  to  day." 

<*  This  morning,  do  you  thinlc  ?"  she  rejoined. 

"  Why,  no,  possibly  not  till  evening,"  said  TrusselL  "  Ah,  sir !" 
he  added,  to  Abel,  ''how  different  our  nephew's  present  journey 
from  Cheshire  is  from  the  last  Then  he  came  with  very 
little  money  in  his  pocket,  and  very  little  prospect  of  getting  any 
^-deprived  of  his  inheritance,  and  with  no  apparent  prospect  of 
its  restitution.  Now  he  arrives  a  wealthy  man,  with  a  prospect 
of  such  happiness  before  him  as  a  king  might  envy  I" 

''  It's  a  story  to  write  in  a  book,"  said  Mr.  Jukes,  rubbing  his 
eyes. 

''  I  fear  the  two  months  during  which  Randulph  has  been 
absent,  must  have  passed  very  slowly  over  your  head,  Hilda?" 
observed  AbeL  *'  I  may  ask  you  the  question  now  that  we  shall 
so  soon  have  him  with  us  affain." 

"To  say  that  I  have  not  felt  hb  absence,  and  wished  for  his 
return,  would  not  be  to  speak  the  trutli,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
it  would  be  equally  untrue  to  say  tliat  I  have  not  oeen  happier 
during  the  period  you  mention  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  I  have  experienced  so 
much  attention  from  you,  from  your  brother,  and  from  Mrs. 
Crew?" 

''I'm  sure  there  is  nothing  wc  wouldn't  do  to  make  you 
happy,"  said  Mrs.  Crew. 

"  Nothing  r  cried  Mr.  Jukes,  emphatically  — "  nothing  toe 
wouldn't  do. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Jukes,"  said  Hilda ;  "  I  ought  to  have 
included  you  in  the  list  of  my  kind  friends." 

"  You  make  me  proud  to  hear  you  say  so,"  replied  Mr. 
Jukes.  "  I  told  my  master,  long  before  things  came  to  this,  that 
nothing  would  make  me  so  happy  as  to  see  you  in  tliis  house, 
married  to  Mr.  Randulph.  And  I  told  him  also  that  we  would 
have  one  of  the  upper  rooms  turned  into  a  nursery,  and  that  he 
should  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  nursing  a  little  Randulph,  or  a  little 
Abel,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  Miss  Hilda,  or  a  Miss  Sophia 
playing  beside  him.     Didn't  I  tell  you  that,  sir  ?" 

"  You  did — ^you  did,"  replied  Abel,  hastily. 

"  Get  me  some  usouebaugh,  Mr.  Jukes,  said  Trussell,  who 
almost  choked  himself  with  laughing  at  the  butler's  speech, 
while  Hilda  was  covered  with  bludies,  and  Mrs.  Crew  looked  a 
little  cooftised. 

VOL.  lU  E  K 
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*' Well,  you're  looking  vastly  well,  Randulph,  I  must  say," 
observed  Trussell,  after  nis  nephew's  affectionate  greetings  had 
gone  all  round.  **  I  don't  thinJc  the  country  has  disagreed  with 
you." 

"  It  is  the  quiet  life  he  has  led  there,  brother,  and  the  early 
hours  he  has  kept,  that  have  agreed  with  him,"  observed  Abel. 

"  You  are  right,  uncle,"  replied  Randulph,  ''  and  I  am  now 
quite  convinced,  from  the  experiment  I  have  just  made,  that  a 
quiet  life  is  more  to  my  taste  than  a  gay  one." 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  I"  cried  Abel. 

Trussell  made  no  remark,  but  he  slightly  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  took  an  inordinate  pinch  of  snuiE 

'^  You  don't  believe  me,  I  see,  uncle,"  said  Randulph,  laugh- 
ing. '^  But  I  assure  you  it  is  the  case.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  bring  you  to  my  opinion,  when  I  get  you  down  to 
Cheshire." 

"  When  you  do  get  me  there,  I've  no  doubt  you  will,"  replied 
Trussell,  somewhat  drily.  '^  Town  agrees  with  me  perfectly. 
Every  one  to  his  taste." 

**  And  your  tenants  were  glad  to  see  you,  Randulph,  I  am 
sure  ?"  said  his  mother,  taking  his  hand. 

"  They  were  indeed,"  replied  Randulph ;  "  and  I  never  ex- 
perienced greater  gratification  than  when  they  were  collected  in 
the  old  hau,  and  I  told  them  I  was  once  more  their  landlord. 
Their  shouts  made  the  rafters  ring  again.  They  all  wish  to 
see  their  mistress  that  is  to  be,"  he  continued,  gazing  tenderly 
at  Hilda. 

''  And  I  sec  not  why  their  satisfaction  should  be  delayed," 
replied  AbeL  "  The  considerations  of  decorum  that  apply  to 
others  do  not  apply  to  Hilda.  So  much  of  her  life  has  been 
passed  in  self-sacrifice  and  trouble,  that  the  sooner  she  is  recom- 
pensed for  it,  the  better." 

*'  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  leave  the  young  people  alone 
together  to  fix  the  day,"  said  Trussell.  '^  Make  it  as  early  as  you 
can,  Randulph ;  and  notwithstanding  the  objections  I  raised  to 
the  country  just  now,  I  shall  be  happy  to  spend  a  month  or  two 
with  you  at  Crew  Hidl,  whenever  you  choose  to  invite  me  I" 

"  The  house  will  always  be  your  home,  my  dear  uncle,"  said 
Randulph.    "  No  one  will  be  more  welcome.' 

Acting  upon  Trussell's  hint,  the  others  then  withdrew. 
Though  Randulph  had  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  Hilda,  he 
could  recollect  none  of  them ;  but  perhaps  the  expressions  of 
rapturous  devotion  he  was  able  to  utter  were  fiilly  as  agreeable 
to  his  listener's  ear  as  any  other  kind  of  discourse  he  might 
have  adopted. 

Thus  more  than  half  an  hour  passed  away,  so  swiftly,  so 
delightfully,  that  the  lovers  did  not  know  they  had  been  alone 
many  minutes,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  a  discreet  tap 
at  the  door. 

E  E  2 
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"  Yesi,  your  answer !"  cried  the  fair  Thomasine,  kneeling  down 
beside  Peter. 

**  You  cannot  rcsbt  these  entreaties,  Hilda  ?"  said  Randolph, 
smiling. 

**  I  cannot,  indeed,"  she  replied.     "  Be  it  as  you  propose." 

•*  Our  marriage  will  take  place  on  Monday,  said  Randolph, 
and  we  shall  be  united  at  the  parish  church  at  Lambeth." 

*«  How  charming  1"  cried  Peter,  rising,  and  assisting  the  fair 
Thomasine  to  her  feet  "  We  can  go  there  in  a  boat — wont 
that  be  delightful?" 

"  I  shall  never  forget  this  obligation.  Miss  Scarye,"  said  the 
fair  Thomasine,  taking  Hilda's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips ; 
•*  and  may  the  day  you  have  fixed  be  productive  of  happiness  to 
boUi  of  us  1  We  deserve  to  be  reworded  for  the  troubles  we  have 
experienced." 

And  dropping  a  low  courtesy  to  Randulph,  she  took  her  de- 
parture witn  Peter,  who  skipped  out  of  the  room,  scarcely  able  to 
contain  himself  for  joy. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

DBTAnjMO    AN   KVEUT  WHICH    MAT    POSSIBLY    HATE    BEEN    ANTICIPATED   iTBOtt 

THE    PBECEDINO    CHAPTEB. 

lIuBBYiNG  over  the  intervening  period  as  rapidly  as  the  lovei^ 
themselves  would  have  desired  to  hurry  it  over,  we  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  the  wished-for  day. 

A  little  before  nine  oVlock  on  this  eventful  morning,  Ran- 
dulph, who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  with  Sir  BuUceley  Price 
in  Saint  James's  Sc^uare,  entered  the  breakfast  room,  arrayed  iti 
his  bridal  attire,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  skilful 
hands  of  Desmartins.  He  found  Sir  Bulkeley  Pnce  and  Sir 
Norfolk  Salusbury  at  the  table — the  latter  having  come  up  from 
Wales,  whither  he  had  retired  to  recruit  himself  met  his  wound, 
expressly  to  attend  the  ceremony.  After  receiving  their  congra- 
tulations, Randulph  sat  down  with  them,  but  as  he  could  only 
swallow  a  cup  at  chocolate,  he  underwent  much  rallying  on  his 
want  of  appetite. 

Breakrast  over,  the  party  drove  to  Whitehall  Stairs,  where  a 
six-oared  barge  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  across  the  river. 
Jacob  Post  was  appointed  coxswain  of  this  barge,  and  he  wore 
a  waterman's  coat  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  velvet  jockey-shaped  cap 
of  the  same  colour.  The  six  rowers  were  attired  in  the  same 
livery,  and  presented  a  very  gay  appearance. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  beautifiil,  and  every  thins  seemed 
to  Randulph  to  participate  in  his  happiness.  Each  Doat  that 
passed  them,  seeinff  the  purpose  on  whicn  they  were  bent,  cheered 
them  cordially,  and  Jacob,  who  was  greatly  elated,  returned  their 
greetings  lustily. 


As  Abel  lieeclicrott  was  extremely  wen  Known,  ana  .^f, 
respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  sreat  preparations  were  made 
to  lend  6clat  to  his  nephew's  wedding.  A  band  of  music  was 
stationed  on  a  lighter  moored  near  the  stairs ;  and  the  lightt r 
itself  was  hung  all  over  with  flags  and  streamers.  The  nand 
was  playing,  the  bells  ringing,  and  as  Randulph  leapt  ashore,  a 
loud  shout  from  the  crowd  collected  to  see  him  land,  welcomed 
him,  while  many  flattering  comments,  in  no  very  low  key,  were 
iijade  upon  his  handsome  appearance  by  the  female  part  of  the 
assemblage.  In  passing  towards  his  uncle's  residence,  Randulph 
noticed  with  interest  a  troop  of  pretty  little  girb  with  wreaths 
round  their  heads,  and  baskets  of  Sowers  in  their  hands,  stand- 
ing in  the  path  leading  to  the  church. 

The  part^  were  admitted  by  Mr.  Jukes,  whose  portly  figure 
was  well  displayed  in  an  expansive  snowy  waistcoat,  a  brown 
coat,  spick  and  span  new  for  the  occasion,  and  a  well-powdered 
bob-wig.  The  worthy  butler  gave  Randulph  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  wished  him  many  years  of  happiness,  and  having  ushered 
bim  and  the  others  into  the  parlour,  returned  to  the  hall  to 
Jacob,  to  give  him  wedding  tavours  for  himself  and  the  water* 
men,  which  the  other  hastened  to  distribute. 

liie  meeting  between  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
full  of  a^tatcd  delight  Aoel  looked  perfectly  hamy,  but 
thoughtful,  as  did  JVm.  Crew,  whose  emotion  foupd  relief  in  on 


occasional  sigh — not  the  sigh  of  misgiving,  but  the  relief  of  a 
^oy-oppressed  heart.  Trusseil  was,  as  usua^  in  vet;  high  spirits. 
He  snook  Randulph  heartily  by  the  hand,  wished  him  all  sorts 
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of  happiness,  and  then  cordially  greeted  the  Welsh  baronets. 
Besides  Mrs.  Clinton,  there  was  another  young  lady  present, 
the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Crew's,  a  msa  Wilbxaham, 
who  acted  as  bridesmaid  to  Hilda. 

Soon  afterwards,  all  being  declared  in  readiness,  the  bride 
prepared  to  set  forth  under  the  care  of  Abel  Beechcioft,  who, 
before  they  quitted  the  house,  in  an  earnest  tone,  invoked  a 
blessing  on  her  head,  and  on  that  of  his  nephew; — and  both 
felt  that  the  blessing  of  so  good  a  man  would  not  be  thrown 
away. 

Cheered  by  the  good  wishes  and  smiling  countenances  of  the 
groups  through  wBch  they  passed,  and  enlivened  by  the  sun- 
shine, the  party  entered  the  church.  Peter  Pokerich  and  the  fair 
Thomasine,  with  Mr.  Rathbone  and  Mrs.  Nettleship,  were 
already  standing  beside  the  altar.  The  young  couple  aovanced, 
and  took  the  central  place,  and  the  church  was  instantly  crowded 
with  spectators. 

The  service  was  admirably  performed  by  a  venerable  cleigy- 
man — ^an  old  and  valued  mend  of  AbeFs;  and  at  its  close  the 
concourse  issued  from  the  church,  dividinff  into  two  lines,  so 
as  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  wedding  tram.  As  soon  as  the 
happy  couple  were  seen  issuing  hand  m  hand  from  the  Gothic 
portal  of  tne  old  church,  a  loud  and  joyous  shout  was  raised  by 
the  assemblage,  a  couple  of  guns  were  nred  on  board  the  lighter, 
and  the  church  bells  rang  forth  a  joyous  peaL 

It  was  a  heart-cheering  sight;  and  many  a  breast  throbbed,-— 
and  many  an  eye  grew  moist  at  beholding  it  And  plenty 
of  spectators  there  were.  The  whole  of  the  area  before  the 
church  was  filled,  and  the  windows  and  towers  of  the  old  archi- 
episcopal  palace  were  studded  with  faces.  The  little  flower- 
girls  now  stepped  forward,  and  strewed  their  fragrant  offerings 
m  the  path  or  the  happy  pair,  who  walked  on  amid  the  continued 
cheers  of  the  bystanders. 

A  litde  behind  Randulph,  on  the  right,  walked  Trussell,  who, 
excited  by  the  ffeneral  enthusiasm,  had  placed  his  hat  on  his 
cane,  and  waved  it  to  the  crowd.  Near  him  came  Abel  and 
Miss  Wilbraham,  the  former  with  a  glowing  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, such  as  Mr.  Jukes  himself  never  remembered  to  have 
witnessed  After  them  walked  Sir  Norfolk  Salusbury  and 
Mrs.  Crew. 

Next  in  order  came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pokerich,  the  latter  of  whom 
thought  it  decorous  to  turn  aside  her  pretty  face  from  the  ardent 

giee  of  her  enamoured  little  lord.  Lastly  came  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
athbone,  whose  appearance  did  not  seem  greatly  to  interest 
the  spectators.  Sir  Bulkeley  Price  had  posted  himself  on  the 
left  01  the  church  door,  to  watch  the  wedding  train  pass  by,  and 
to  wait  the  coming  forth  of  the  clergyman. 

As  Randulph  aavanced  through  the  crowd;  Jacob  Post  stepped 


loDg  life  and  happLneSB  to  Baodiilplt  and  his  bride. 

The  honeymoon — all  the  rest  of  their  life  was  a  honeymoon — 
was  passed  by  the  happy  couple  in  good  old-faehioned  style,  at 
Jjamoeth.  They  then  proce«led  to  Cheshire,  accompanied  by 
Trussell  and  Mcs.  Crew,  and  were  soon  afterwards  followed  by 
Abel,  who  passed  the  winter  with  them. 

In  due  time  the  prognostications  of  Mr,  Jukes  were  fulfilled, 
and  Abel  displayed  no  objection  to  the  endearments  of  two 
great-nieces  and  a  ncat-ncpiiew. 

Appointed  Banaulph's  head-^amekeeper,  Jacob  Post  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  uayB  in  the  service  of  his  new  master. 

Of  the  two  brothers  Beechcroft,  Abel  was  the  first  to  pay  the 
debt  of  nature,  Trussell  surviving  him  two  or  three  years,  during 
which  he  was  a  great  martyr  to  souL  He  never,  however,  lost 
his  temper,  except  when  young  Maater  Raodulpb  accidentally 
trod  on  nis  toe,  and  then  he  woiud  swear  a  round  oath,  to  fi'ightcn 
him,  and  try  to  hit  at  him  with  his  stick,  as  testy  old  gentlemeu 
are  wont  to  do  in  plavB. 

Randolph  and  Hilaa  almost  touched  the  verge  of  the  present 
century;  and  from  the  anecdotes  of  one  of  their  descendants,  id 
the  third  generatioD,  the  materials  of  the  present  Tale  have  been 
collected. 
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EDITED   BT   GEORGE   RAYMOND. 

**  Joyoiueit  of  once  embodied  spirits  T  —  Charles  Lamb. 

I. 

Had  a  mere  statement  of  theatrical  transactions  in  England  from  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  with  a  biographical  notice 
of  some  leading  comedian  of  the  period,  been  the  entire  object  of  this 
publication,  we  might  long  haye  hesitated  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  The 
ground  has  been  trodden  by  more  than  one  diligent  inquirer,  and  the 
productions  examined  by  those  whose  taste  and  erudition  would  impart 
fresh  interest  to  the  subject,  and  whose  accuracy  in  narrative  entitle 
them  to  public  confidence.  The  record  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
artists  and  valuable  companions,  Mr.  John  Bannister,  has  been  handed 
to  us  from  a  source  which  would  at  once  secure  to  it  universal  atten- 
tion; while  those  whose  fancy  might  induce  them  to  travel  into  detail, 
have  had  ample  opportunity  for  t£e  excursion,  in  the  four  formidable 
volumes  of  Mr.  Mathews'  Memoirs.  The  autobiography,  also,  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dibdin,  have  contributed 
much  to  the  theatrical  information  relative  to  this  time,  while  innumer- 
able minor  publications,  all  illustrative  of  the  same  facts,  would  indeed 
have  withheld  us  from  taking  up  an  older  story  than  a  twice  told  tale, 
had  we  not  some  new  and  untried  matter  to  unfold,  some  unguessed-at 
secrets  to  unravel,  some  useful  or  pleasant  dipertissements  to  ofier, 
which  have  been  long  reserved  the  property  of  the  papers  now  before 
us. 

Still  will  it  be  necessary  to  take  a  review  of  much  theatrical  matter 
with  which  the  world  has  been  made  already  acquainted,  for  the  bio« 
graphy  of  our  present  subject  is  essentially  interwoven  with  it;  and  to 
recapitulate  many  events,  the  common  property  of  cotemporary  actors. 
Like  Mr.  Hardcastiey  we  must  have  affection  with  old  houses,  old  fur- 
niture, old  books,  and  not  unfrequently,  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
.  with  old  wine;  but  it  will  be  with  the  view  of  broaching  new  fancies, 
and  catching  at  some  of  those  laughing  spirits  of  recorded  time,  which 
till  now  may  have  eluded  our  vigilance. 

It  is  well  to  be  armed  with  three  reasons  for  an  undertaking.  A 
kind  of  prescriptive  claim  attaches  to  the  number;  and  three  reasons 
are  here  principally  suggested  in  defence  of  the  following  pages  :— 

1.  The  versatile  and  desultory  pursuits,  apart  from  an  active  pro« 
fessional  career,  .followed  from  time  to  time  by  the  subject  of  our 
present  memoir. 

2.  The  quality  and  extent  of  documents  we  have  to  deal  with,  in  the 
composition  of  this  history. 

3.  The  constitution  and  natural  temperament  of  the  man  himself. 
In  respect  of  the  first — ^like  a  dealer  in  a  country  town,  who  is  a 

dieesemonger  on  one  side  of  his  glazed  door,  and  a  haberdasher  on  the 
other,  having  a  back  parlour,  in  which  he  carries  on  the  more  solemn 
mystery  of  a  bank,  so  verily,  at  more  than  one  period  of  his  life,  have 
been  the  complications  of  Uie  omnivalent  Robert  William  Elliston, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in  the  place  of  the  bank  was  the  plaj- 


tending  over  nearly  the  irhole  course  of  his  life.  They  are  numerous; 
several  of  them  curious;  and  proceeding,  as  m&ny  nf  them  do,  from 
characters  greatly  eminent  in  their  day,  will  so  far  constitute  a  featore 
in  this  work  of  unusual  interest,  and  recommend  the  snhject  consider- 
ably beyond  any  labour  of  our  own  on  its  inquiry.  No  letter  will  find 
publication,  of  whicii  we  have  not  the  original  in  our  possession.  They 
have  been  coUe<ncd  from  time  to  time,  by  a  gentleman  connected,  during 
many  years,  with  Mr.  Elliston  liunself,  which,  with  many  addition^ 
documents  that  passed  into  the  hands  of  bis  executors,  form  so  united  ■ 
diain  of  biographic  material,  that  we  have  chosen  them  as  the  demgna- 
tioa  of  the  work  in  progress — namely,  "  The  Ellistom  Pafebs." 
3.  The  temperament  of  tlio  man — 

"  That  heart  of  pivaiaiv,  aud  that  soul  of  vhim." 

Research  has  certainly  not  yet  disclosed  to  us  that  comer  of  the  earth, 
nor  have  those  simple  elements  of  society  been  yet  pointed  out,  which 
could  have  contained  Robert  William  Elliston  in  a  state  of  obscurity  ! 
"Wherever  his  presiding  star  might  have  thrown  him,  there  most 
assuredly  a  "  star"  himself  would  he  have  been.  A  wild,  charming, 
restless  eccentric,  whose  elastic  nature  kept  him  with  difficulty  on  the 
ground  of  order,  and  who  from  the  data  of  rule  took  the  project  of  his 
own  erratic  course;  a  material  well  fitted  to  the  loom  of  dramatic  ma> 
chinery,  but  for  the  sake  of  substantial  respectabihty,  a  quality  rather 
to  be  locked  up  with  the  embroidered  suit,  till  the  setting  sun  announced 
the  hour  of  the  rising  of  the  mimic  scene.  Elliston  was  never  in  re- 
pose—his  lamp  perpetually  exhausting,  though  no  illumination  was 
necessary;  the  fire  of  his  imagination  was  constantly  under  the  blow- 
pipe, though  no  immediate  work  was  passing  through  the  furnace. 

The  manners  of  on  actor  con  as  Uttle  endure  the  light  of  day  as  tlie 
canvas  of  the  playhouse  itself,  but  Ellislon  ever  mingled  the  conven- 
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tions  of  the  stage  with  the  sober  demands  of  real  life.  This  second 
nature,  which  he  had  so  fondly  contracted,  was  a  sublime  abstraction  of 
the  mock  heroic!  His  features  dressed  in  a  humorous  solemnity,  and 
a  measured  comicality  pervading  all  his  movements.  To  a  natural 
love  of  eccentricity,  the  trick  of  his  trade  was  ever  dinging,  so  that  in 
a  great  measure  we  might  apply  to  him  the  sketch  of  GhurridL  himself — 

**  On  the  ftage  he  was  natoral,  simple,  affecting, 
'TwB8  only  that  when  he  was  off,  he  was  aeting; 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
He  tnm'd  and  he  varied  fuU  ten  times  a  day." 

**  He  carried  with  him,*'  says  the  delightful  Charles  Lamb,  '^  pit,  boxes, 
and  gallery,  and  set  up  his  portable  playhouse  at  the  comer  of  streets." 
EUiston's  Uieatrical  life  was  displayed  as  vividly  in  the  high  roads, 
shops,  and  drawing-rooms,  as  on  the  scene  itself;  he  had  learnt,  indeed, 
all  the  world  was  a  stage,  and  he  seemed  resolved  that  no  less  should 
be  his.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  perpetual  showman  of  artificial  manners, 
which  with  his  perception  of  the  humorous,  and  love  of  adventure, 
constituted  him  a  feature  in  the  giddy  round  of  life,  whilst  others  were 
moving  with  less  splendour,  but  more  steadily,  in  the  orbit  decorum. 

Strange  as  it  may  (qppear,  with  all  this  masquerading,  Elliston  was 
still  of  a  frank  and  open  spirit.  True,  he  delighted  as  much  in  carry- 
ing  the  actor,  and  even  plots  of  plays,  into  the  privacy  of  life,  as  in 
portraying  the  simplicity  of  nature  on  the  stage,  but  he  still  desired  it 
should  be  known  and  received  as  disguise.  The  quaint  external  he 
wished  to  be  looked  on  as  it  really  was— not  as  himse^.  His  study 
was  to  draw  attention  by  a  perpetual  impersonation  of  the  grotesque, 
without  sacrificing  any  claim  he  might  have  on  society  on  the  score  of 
a  generous  and  kind  disposition. 

Having  had  occasion,  in  these  preliminary  remarks,  to  say  thus 
much  respecting  the  constitution  of  EUiston's  temperament,  we  are 
unavoidably  led  to  some  notice  of  him,  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise premature,  in  the  capacity  of  an  actor.  To  the  mere  mention  of 
genend  results  we  shall  confine  such  observation,  as  the  special  notice 
of  his  public  appearances  will  belong  to  the  instances  as  they  may  arise 
in  the  course  of  these  memoirs. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected,  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  in  his 
review  of  Gibber's  Apology,  that  tiie  actor  merely  repeats  the  language 
and  embodies  the  conceptions  of  the  poet;  but  the  allegation,  though 
specious,  is  unfounded.  The  poet  has,  in  fact,  but  little  share  in  the 
highest  triumphs  of  the  performer,  for  these  arise  from  his  own  genius. 
They  are  accomplished  by  the  magic  of  the  eye,  of  the  tone,  of  the 
action,  and  by  those  means  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  actor;  and 
in  corroboration  of  the  learned  critic,  as  cited,  Gibber  himself 
mentions  an  instance  in  respect  of  Dryden.  "  I  htfve  heard  him," 
observes  he,  **  give  his  first  reading  to  the  actors  of  his  own  play,  in 
which,  though  it  is  true  he  delivered  the  plain  sense,  yet  the  whole 
was  in  so  cold,  so  fiat,  and  unafiecting  a  manner,  that  1  am  afraid  of 
not  being  believed  when  I  afiirm  it." 

And  unfortunately  all  this  essence  must  vanish,  as  the  actor  himself 
passes  to  the  grave,  and  because  it  is  essential.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
moment,  which  with  the  moment  expires.  Still  less  can  it  exist  in  form 
or  substance,  on  canvas  or  in  marble,  that  posterity  may  prove  by 
their  own  senses  the  truth  of  what  they  have  been  taught  respecting 


■tj 


He  oisptajeu 

than  any  actor  of  hia  time,  uuu  ui  4pi>ivpnHuii);  oiiu^-n  iiruc  m  HCceuis 
of  gympathj,  that  left  the  feelings  of  his  auditors  no  choice  but  bondage. 
The  actor  on  record  to  whom  in  stjrle  and  quality  of  art  he  tq)peara 
more  nearly  to  have  approached  llian  any  other,  was  Monford,  a  cotcm- 
porary  of  Cibber.  The  vigour  and  spirit  which  he  threw  into  tlio 
dialogue  of  comedy,  his  rich,  oily  empressement  of  manner,  the  pith 
with  which  he  impregnated  the  business  of  the  scene,  and  the  eanicst- 
neaa  he  imparted  to  eadi  syllable  of  point,  correspond  nearly  with  the 
description  given  by  Cibber  of  him  just  mentioned ;  of  whose  accents, 
also,  be  decbres, 

--..  "  Like  fUkea  of  Itether'd  mow. 

They  nwlted  u  thej  ftlL" 

In  his  very  successful  efibrts,  and  many  they  were,  EUliston  attained 
that  rare  elevation  of  captivating  equally,  and  at  the  identical  moment, 
the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  understanding. 

Elliston  was  a  distinguished  performer  of  tragedy,  comedy,  force, 
operetta,  pantomime,  and  burlesque;  and  though  not  equal  to  hiniaelf 
in  all,  and  inferior  to  the  topping  great,  who  in  their  own  particular 
vein  were  transcendent,  yet  few  ever  accomplished  with  unequivocal 
applause  efibrts  so  variously  combined.*  We  iind  about  him  the  mantle 
of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Othello,  for  repeated  years.  Of  Octaoian 
and  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  we  shall  have  to  make  special  notice  here- 
after.    In  Shetra  and  the  Three  Singles,  we  shall  find  him  in  success- 


well  M  Ltar,  Boj/t  m 
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ful  competition  with  the  favoured  and  original  John  Bannister.    In 
Vapid  and  Rover ^  contending  with  Lewis;  in  Hllding^  surpassing 
Palmer;  and  with  the  wide  boundary  of  leading  comedy  his  undisputed 
estate. 

n. 

Robert  William  Elustom  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April,  17749  in 
Orange  Street,  Bloomsbury,  where  his  father,  Robert  Elliston,  resided 
and  carried  on  the  mystery  of  a  watchmaker. 

Robert  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  of  Gedgrave, 
near  Oxford,  on  the  Suffi>lk  coast. 

His  eldest  brother,  William,  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  he  received  his  degree  in  1754,  with  the  distinction  of 
fourth  wrangler,  and  was  elected  master  of  Sidney  Collie,  in  1760. 

His  elder  brother  was  in  the  navy,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of 
commander  when  he  died.  He  shared,  we  are  informed,  in  the  glory 
of  the  action  of  August,  1759,  at  that  time  a  lieutenant,  when  Admiral 
Boscawen  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  Gibraltar. 

His  sister  (aimt  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs)  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  also  of  Sidney  College,  who  succeeded  the  Rev. 
John  Martyn  to  the  professor's  chair  of  botany,  in  1761. 

Professor  Martyn  was  a  man  of  great  literary  acquirements,  whose 
labours  and  researches  in  the  particular  science  he  professed,  justly 
won  for  him  a  high  reputation. 

Both  these  indUviduals,  the  master  and  professor,  eminent  by  aca- 
demic rewards,  were  men  of  kind,  unaffected  manners,  and  attached 
with  parental  regard  to  their  nephew,  whose  honour  and  welfare  was  a 
subject  in  which  they  equally  participated. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  another  very  venerable  mem- 
ber of  the  family  stock,  Robert  EUiston,  of  Monk  Illeigh,  or  Ely,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  great-uncle  to  our  subject.  He  had  resided 
his  whole  life,  like  £dward  Ballard,  the  last  of  the  booksellers  of  Little 
Britain,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  was  born — ^namely,  eigh^-six 
years;  a  fine,  hale,  hearty  old  gentleman,  whose  death  was  at  last  the 
result  of  melancholy  accident,  a  severe  fall.  This  event  was  rendered 
the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  acci** 
dental  death  alone  would  balk  him  of  a  century.  He  left  a  widow,  to 
whom  he  had  been  united  for  sixty  years. 

Robert,  the  watchmaker,  appears  to  have  been  the  least  interesting 
personage  in  the  whole  group  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  except, 
indeed,  in  being  the  sire  of  our  future  hero.  But  he  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  indolent  habits  and  low  pursuits,  so  that  whatever  skill  he 
might  at  anytime  have  acquired  in  the  management  of  docks,  he  sadly 
wanted  a  regulator  to  his  own  conduct.  From  extravagance  he  passed 
to  niggardness,  that  sera  tn  fundo  parsmomOf  displacing  one  vice  by 
another.  An  early  propensity  to  sottishness  had  rendered  him  morose 
and  intractable,  the  fruits  of  which  fell  principally  to  the  portion  of  his 
wife,  as  his  son  Robert  was  soon  transferred  under  far  better  auspices. 

Ihr.  EUiston  having  for  some  time  noticed  with  much  anxiety  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Orange  Street,  and  remarked  on  various  occasions 
early  indications  of  qui<^ess  and  intelligence  in  the  youth,  his  nephew, 
whose  manners  and  address  were  likewise  greatly  prepossessing,  deter- 
mined to  take  his  education  altogether  into  his  own  hands,  an  offer 


ing,  the  Doctor  would  assemble  bis  household  to  hear  his  nephew  read 
some  moral  discourse  of  his  selection,  and  the  consciousness  of  excelling 
in  this  particular,  was  perhaps  not  the  least  delight  the  Toung  man  ex- 
perienced in  these  spiritual  exercises. 

It  is  a  custom  at  our  puhUc  schools,  sanctioned,  at  best,  perhaps,  by 
time,  to  observe  certain  anuiversaries  hj  speeches  delivered  by  the 
upper  boys  before  their  assembled  friends.  At  Westminster  the  plays 
of  Terence  are  acted,  and  though  objections  have  been  raised  as  to  tbe 
moral  question  of  unveiling  to  youth  the  deformitdes  of  the  social  body, 
whicti,  however  late  discovered,  are  yet  too  early,  the  young  men  do 
certainly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  undertaking;  but  in  most  other 
public  schools,  this  "  speech  day"  is  but  a  dull,  monotonous,  antiquated 
piece  of  business.  Some  classic  oration,  committed  laboriously  to 
memory,  mistily  understood,  and  mechanically  recited,  is  the  coup 
tTettai  of  the  eventful  year,  and  the  tntellcctu^  reward  tosorae  three 
or  four  hundred  well-dressed  persons  for  a  long  and  dusty  journey. 

Should  a  youth  of  better  courage  than  his  fellows  attempt  to  violato 
the  old  convention  of  action  or  delivery  on  these  occasions,  or  give  any 
evidence  of  being  really  touched  with  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  or  the  fira 
of  the  orator,  the  dangerous  innovator  is  visitwl  with  ready  correction] 
or,  like  poor  Roderick  Bandom,  his  fingere  are  tied  up  with  a  pulley, 
lest  he  ^ould  learn  to  write  too  good  a  hand.  This  rigid  precaution 
we  have  heard  defended  on  the  plea  of  guarding  agaiast  tlteatrical 
habits,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  question  whetlier  total  abolition  of  so  im- 
perfect an  affair  would  not  be  the  better  expedient. 

It  is,  however  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  first  time  our  young  friend 
became  animated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  powers,  on  oratoncal  grounds, 
was  on  one  of  these  anniversaries,  when,  to  the  confusion  of  the  pre- 
siding master.  Dr.  Roberts,  but  the  involuntary  assent  of  the  sur- 
rounding company,  he  dared  to  win  some  genuine  tokens  of  applause, 
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by  mixing  a  little  of  the  theatrical  ingredient  In  1790,  being  then 
the  fourth  boy  in  the  school,  he  delivered  an  original  oration — thesis, 
'*  Nemo  confidat  nhnium  secundi^ — ^with  so  much  energy  and  novelty 
of  Rtyle,  that  his  good  uncle,  completely  losing  sight  of  the  venerable 
claims  of  dust  and  antiquity,  and  shaJung  ti^e  boy  cordially  by  the 
hand,  declared  his  nephew  had  not  given  him  so  much  pleasure  since 
he  had  first  placed  him  at  school. 

It  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  visit  upon  this  little  incident  the  sin  of 
that  great  change  which  soon  passed  over  the  spirit  of  the  schoolboy's 
dream,  but  it  was  not  long  from  this  event  that  our  young  dedaimer 
was  first  seized  with  a  thirst  for  theatrical  pursuits— a  disease  which  is 
seldom  taken  mildly,  but  when  once  contracted,  has  no  remedy  but  to 
run  its  course. 

In  the  upper  part  of  a  pastry-cook's  house,  in  the  Strand,  near  Bed- 
ford Street,  resided  a  Madame  Cotterille,  who  conducted  an  evening 
academy  on  the  first  fioor — a  lady  standing  still  hi^er  in  the  respect 
of  numerous  mothers  of  St.  Murtin's  and  St.  Anne'^.  It  was  here 
young  EUiston  passed  many  of  his  half-holidays,  receiving  Madame's 
instruction  in  the  French  language,  an  accomplishment  which  in  those 
days  was  deemed  below  the  dignity  of  public  sdiools,  which  appeared  to 
consider  all  knowledge  under  the  sun  centered  in  the  rules  of  prosody. 
It  was  here  also  he  first  met  the  inimitable  Charles  Mathews,  son  of  a 
bookseller  of  that  neighbourhood,  who  had  doubtless  discovered  equal 
satisfaction  in  attending  the  instruction  of  Madame  Cotterille;  a  coinci- 
dence which  eventually  turned  out  greatly  to  their  mutual  congratu- 
lation, for,  independently  of  their  emulation  in  the  tongue  of  Wanes* 
trocht's  grammar,  far  more  extensive  parts  of  speech  were  now  opened 
to  their  ambition,  under  the  same  patronage. 

Madame  Cotterille,  by  way  of  improving  her  scholars  in  the  French 
language,  allowed  them,  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  to  enact  English 
plays, — a  compromise  very  quietly  assented  to  by  her  auditors,  who 
were  composed  of  the  aunts,  guardians,  and  sundry  family  obsoletes  of 
her  pupils.  Young  EUiston  was  here  invaluable.  Generously  did  he 
liquidate  his  debt  to  Wanostrocht  by  the  funds  of  Otway ;  nor  did  he 
hesitate  paying  a  still  severer  penalty  by  undergoing  a  frequent  flogging 
at  St.  Paul's,  for  a  protracted  rehearsal  in  the  Strand. 

In  December  of  Uie  same  year,  he  and  his  co-disciple  Mathews  made 
their  first  appearance  before  a  delighted  audience  over  the  pastry- 
cook's shop.  The  play  was  the  "  Distressed  Mother" — ^EUiston  sus- 
taining the  part  g£ F^rrkus — ^Mathews,  Phoenix;  and  we  are  bound  to 
confess,  *'  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Mathews"  himself,  that  the  hero 
of  our  memoir  was  the  undeniable  hero  of  that  night — ^a  report  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  deemed  a  puff]  recollecting  the  place  whence 
it  proceeded.  But  such,  indeed,  was  the  result ;  the  evening  passing 
off  with  satisfaction  unbotmded  as  the  applause,  in  which  ices,  jellieB, 
queen-cakes,  and  raspberry  tarts,  by  no  means  played  an  inconsiderable 
part. 

Notwithstanding  the  delight  which  Dr.  EUiston  had  expressed  at  his 
nephew's  display  on  the  "  speech  day"  at  St.  Paul's,  Robert  was  too 
conscious  how  deeply  displeased  he  would  have  been  had  he  been  aware 
of  the  proceedings  near  the  comer  of  Bedford  Street.  He  warily, 
therefore,  kept  him  in  total  ignorance  even  of  his  admiration  of  the 
drama,  making  his  mother  his  only  confidante,  whose  affection  was  like 


selections,  the  numageuieui,  »._ 

cUim.     Yotmg  Norval  and  Pierre,  ctuu-ouvu^  .. 

peated  before  some  of  the  lending  wits  of  the  town,  |iinu» 

head  of  all  unptofessional  aspirants. 

Our  youthful  adventurer  now  began  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  very 
iame  he  had  been  so  sedulously  acquiring.  Tliese  proceedings  could 
not  be  long  concealed  from  the  Master  of  St.  PaiU's  or  the  Master 
of  Sidney,  who  fondly  anticipated  a  far  different  part  had  been  the 
object  of  his  constant  study,  and  academic  applause  the  only  ^>prQ- 
badon  he  had  coveted. 

Wfl  will  here  beg  indulgence  for  anticipating  a  trifling  anecdote, 
which,  in  its  chronologic  order,  might  have  still  less  interest.  Upwards 
of  forty  years  from  the  above  events,  (in  1830,)  William,  eldest  son  of 
onr  present  inquiry,  in  writing  from  Hobart  Town,  whither  he  had 
proceeded  some  time  before,  with  the  view  of  settling  as  an  agricul- 
turist, observed,  he  had  fallen  in  with  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  father, 
a  Captain  M ,  celebrated  in  his  day  as  a  member  of  the  Four-in- 
hand  Clnb,  and  as  one  of  the  choice  spirits  of  London's  gay  metropolis. 
Captfun  M  ■  's  visit  to  this  hemisphere  had  not  been  quite  so  volun- 
tary as  that  of  our  correspondent,  liaving  originally  been  transported 
thither  for  the  offence  of  bigamy ;  but  fourteen  years  and  change  of 
diet  having  purged  away  all  corruption,  and  both  his  wives  being  dead, 
he  might  really  be  said  to  have  bc^an  the  worid  anew  in  New  South 
Wales ;  and  this  he  did  by  what  he  railed  "  lingU  blessedness" — namely, 
marrying  a  third  wife,  but  one  only  at  a  time.  lie  was,  in  fact,  at  thi^ 
period  Ming  a  highly  responsible  office,  and  on  far  better  terms  with 
his  own  conscience  than  when  be  boasted  the  fellowship  of  the  notorious 
Sir  J(dm  Lade.  "  Well  I  recollect,"  said  he  to  William  ElUston,  "  the 
many  happy  days  your  father  and  myself  passed  together  when  boys. 
He  was  at  St.  Pauls — I,  at  Westminster.   How  fond  we  were  of  acting. 
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and  what  hair-breadth  'scapes  we  had  in  the  project  of  our  private 
theatricals !  We  used  to  quaiTel  tremendouslj  about  the  ^  leading 
business'  until  we  settled  it  this  way — I  was  to  have  the  handsomest 
dress,  whatever  the  character  might  be,  and  your  father  the  choice  of 
parts.  We  were  in  the  habit,  too,  of  reciting  graver  matter  at  Fro-* 
fessor  Martjn's,  in  Park  Terrace.  I  remember  distinctly  your  father — 
^  Summum,  Brute,  nefas,'  &c.,"  continued  he,  attempting  an  imitation 
of  his  old  friend;  '^ but  my  speech  was  from  Milton^- 

*  Most  I  then  leave  thee,  Paradise — thus  leave 
Thee,  native  loil— where  J  had  hoped  to  spend 
Qttiet?'— 

a  quotation  which  doubtless  did  not  strike  him  at  the  time,  so  ludi« 
crously  apt  to  his  own  fortunes — and  deserts.** 

But  to  return.  The  resolution  which  he  had  now  positively  taken 
of  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession  was  not  unattended  by  much 
mental  distress.  He  thought  on  the  cruel  disappointment  he  was  laying 
up  for  his  two  best  friends,  his  relatives  at  Cambridge,  and  the  sense 
of  ingratitude  stung  him  to  the  quick.  In  his  unde,  the  Master  of 
Sidney,  he  had  enjoyed  both  the  love  and  protection  of  a  parent,  with- 
out the  natural  claim.  His  debt  was  heavier  than  even  a  long  course 
of  diligence  could  expect  wholly  to  satisfy,  and  yet  he  was  about  to 
repay  him  with  the  base  coin  of  ingratitude. 

At  other  moments,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Harry  DomUm^ 
would  he  reason.  ''  Is  not  classic  lore  my  very  object  ?  .^schylus, 
Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  Jonson — ^they  are  a  noble  study — ^none  but  a 
scholar  can  have  intercourse  with  these  mighty  spirits,  none  but  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  can  hope  to  embody  their  creations.  The 
stage — 'tis  a  niche  for  literature's  stateliest  form ;  the  drama—'tis  a 
mighty  branch  of  knowledge— of  ethics,  too.  Now,  would  my  uncle 
indeed  think  so  sternly  of  my  motive  ?" 

In  fond,  fleeting  sophistry,  half  sad,  half  joyous,  thus  would  he  cheer 
on  his  purpose,  and  feel  something  like  i*econciliation;  but  sober  judg- 
ment never  failing  to  resume  its  place,  brought  him  invariably  to  his 
senses  with  shame  and  all  the  first  bitterness  of  self-reproach. 

His  conduct  now  became  like  that  of  most  persons  under  similar 
impressions.  The  holidays  were  anticipated  with  less  anxiety  and  de- 
light ;  his  letters  to  Cambridge  were  brief  and  vague,  and  might  have 
become  equally  rare,  but  his  constant  demands  for  money  altogether 
prevented  their  falling  under  tliat  imputation. 

Circumstances  now  arrived  at  that  dizzy  pitch  which  demanded  him 
to  act  in  right  earnest.  As  in  "  misfortunes  "  we  have  heard  of,  con- 
cealment was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  first  bold  step  of  our  hero 
was  finally  resolved  on. 

As  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  dramatic  interest  is  best 
secured  by  basing  it  in  some  charming  act  of  indisci'etion,  and  guarding 
the  early  steps  of  its  scenic  children  from  falling  into  tame  respect- 
ability, lest^  for  instance,  like  Miss  Languish,  there  might  be  danger  of 
marriage  with  the  dull  consent  of  guardians  at  last ;  and  as  it  U 
necesjMiry  that  all  your  heroes  who  would  recommend  tliems<»lves  here- 
after should  run  away  in  the  first  instance,  an*l  commence  vagabond 
that  tliey  may  finish  better  with  the  gentleman,  we  are  so  far  happy  that 
truth  warrants  us  in  confessing,  that  no  sooner  had  Master  Kob<»rt  d»*ter — 
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and  the  lengthy  Brist<d ;    and  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  waa  an 
undertaking  of  time,  privation,  and  endurance. 

We  trust  our  hero  will  not  forfeit  any  claim  to  such  distinction  while 
we  confcM  that  a  review  of  his  resources,  or  perhaps  the  weather,  not 
a  littlo  damptd  his  spirit;  and  fain  would  he  have  retraced  hia  stepfi, 
on  finding  at  his  reacliing  the  cooch'oiBce  the  long  body  completely 
full,  and  every  person  so  occupied  on  his  own  aSairs  as  to  afford  him 
no  information  under  his  dilemma;  but  the  alarum  was  by  this  time 
sounded  in  the  watchmaker's  warehouse,  and  his  absence  discovered,  so 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  at  all  hazard.  In  the  course 
of  his  further  inquiry,  he  learnt  that  the  two-horse  "  Bath  Invalid 
Coach"  would  start  from  a  neighbouring  oflice  within  an  hour,  but  that 
no  other  conveyance  for  that  city  would  leave  London  before  the  mail, 
in  which  every  place  had  been  aecured. 

Perplexed,  and  by  this  time  somewhat  alarmed,  he  readily  seized  the 
only  chance  left  fur  him,  and  paying  part  of  his  fare,  was  booked  forth- 
with in  a  feigned  name.  Being  now  more  at  ease,  he  had  opportunity 
for  contemplating  the  prohabihtics  of  his  incarceration  in  tida  rotary 
lazaretto.  The  "  Invalid"  professedly  travelled  slowly  for  the  benefit 
'  of  its  ailing  inmates,  taking  them  only  part  of  the  journey  on  the  first 
day,  and  concluding  it  late  enough  on  the  second,  so  that  it  was  a  conch 
which  really  performed  what  it  professed  to  do— namely,  "tkpt  on  the 

Kvidpntly  wtuting  the  arrival  of  the  eiud  "  Bath  Invalid,"  a  hackney 
vehicle  was  drawn  up  to  the  office,  containing  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who,  as  it  transpired,  had  taken  one  place  for  his  body  and  another  for 
his  legs,  wliich  were  swaddled  in  flannel,  as  he  sat  at  that  mom< 
writhing  undc-  naroxysm  of  gout.    With  a  sigh  did  c 
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18  likely  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  my  offence,"  mentally  ejaculated  ho, 
as  he  contemplated  two  long  days  in  all  the  horrors  of  this  '^  middle 
passage!"  The  "  Bath  pair-horse  Invalid"  now  drew  up  as  solemnly 
for  the  elderly  gentleman  as  that  still  gloomier  vehicle  which,  in  aU 
probability,  would  be  the  next  and  last  in  his  mortal  service.  The 
operation  of  transferring  him  from  one  body  to  the  other  was  in  pro- 
gress, which,  to  the  adagio  of  a  volley  of  curses,  was  at  lengtli  accom- 
pliahed.  Rewarding  his  attendants  with  a  look  of  renewed  fury,  he 
pulled  up  the  glasses  with  all  the  violence  he  could  master,  and  was 
heard  no  more — ^for  the  present. 

It  was  now  within  ten  minutes  of  the  professed  time  of  starting,  and 
as  poor  Elliston  was  speculating  on  the  next  character  he  might  be  in- 
troduced to  in  this  dnuna  of  "  7%c  Bath  Roady"  the  coach-door  was 
again  opened  to  the  approach,  **  with  lingering  steps  and  slow,"  of  a 
tidl  female,  labouring  under  a  sharp  attack  of  inflamed  eyes,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  footboy,  who  was  beguiling  his  tortoise  pace  by  licking 
what  still  adhered  to  the  paper  wrapper  of  some  baked  treacle.  The 
ceremony  of  conveying  this  sufferer  to  the  interior  of  the  coach  was 
nearly  as  tedious,  but  a  far  more  grateful  task,  than  the  former;  and 
though  our  young  runaway  had  still  less  and  less  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  fortune  of  the  morning,  he  could  not  help  feeling  some 
sympathy  with  the  ufuighUy  lady,  as  she  timidly  took  her  place  to  the 
serenade  of  the  only  language  the  rabid  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
retained  the  slightest  recollection  of* 

Faithful  on  the  pavement  to  the  very  last,  though  he  had  heard 
twenty  times  the  coach  was  then  starting,  Elliston,  tiie  third  patient, 
entered  the  narrow  ward  of  this  migrating  hospital.  Placing  himself 
next  to  the  swaddled  feet  of  the  raving  martyr,  and  opposite  to  two 
faces,  one  the  largest  he  had  ever  gazed  on  out  of  a  masquerade  shop, 
and  the  other  the  longest  he  had  ever  seen  out  of  <he  convex  of  a  silver 
spoon,  he  was  conveyed  by  degrees  from  the  rugged  pavement  of 
Piccadilly  to  travel  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  at  the  same  rate  of 
enjoyment. 


THE   PERSIAN   POETS    TOMB. 

BT   CATHEBDnS  FABB. 

"  Thb  6I4«oC  of  fTMlett  interest  at  Shins,  howiiTMr,  It  tht  spot  where  npoM  Uie  mortal  rtmaint 
of  the  poet  Haflz.  Hit  mauaolouni  It  at  the  heart  of  the  fountain,  to  celebrated  in  hit  poemt  by 
the  name  of  Rokoabad/'  &c.— Tomft  </  Ht(/lM  the  Pertian  Poet,  Bff  W»  F.  Ainsworth.  Aims- 
woaTH*t  Maoazinv,  Oct.  1843. 


'TwA8  a  sweet  thooght  to  make  hit  grave 
Beside  the  limpid  foontaln's  spring, 

The  foontatn  of  whose  sparkling  wave, 
He  loved  so  well  to  sing. 

'Twas  a  sweet  thought :  than  that  bright 
stream 
No  fitter  epitaph  could  he, — 
Well  did  its  wild  sweet  waters  seem 


To  paint  bis  destiny.  I     His  spirit  poss'd  away, 


Bat  wben  enhaled  by  mid-day  son. 
It  fell  on  earth  in  A-eshening  showers, 

Far  other  lands  it  rained  upon. 
And  fVesben'd  other  flowers. 

The  poet's  lot  I  the  Persian  maids 
Breathed  the  ftr$t  sweetncM  of  his 
lays 
But  when  from  Shiraz'  pleasant  shades 


At  mom,  when  on  its  native  bank  I  His  song  of  loye,  and  flower,  and  bird. 

Its  f^hness  to  the  air  It  gave,  |      To  distant  nations  softly  came. 

The  flowers  of  Shvaz  only  drank  '  Till  scarce  a  land  that  hath  not  heard 

The  sweetness  of  its  wave ;  !     The  Persian  Poet's  name  I 
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F>U  tbe  Uackea'd  dropi  of  ^re,  which  on  W  (potted  neck  ap 
All  tbe  dnert  round  the  rapid  bntiDgi  of  her  heart  maj  heir. 

Like  the  cloud,  which,  with  iu  briKhtnett,  Iirael'i  nee  throngh  Yemen  guided. 
Which  an  air;,  j-elloir  phantom,  like  a  desert-ipirit  glided, — 
Mark,  a  column,  formed  of  land,  is  (btlowing  where'er  the;  flee — 
'Ti(  »  sand;  water^poutig  arising  from  a  auid;  sea. 

How  their  track  the  rar'nani  panther  follows — the  Cape  herdsman's  dre«d  ; 
Now,  too,  follows  the  hyena — foal  deapoiler  of  tbe  dead ; 
After  thnn,  the  shrieking  vulture,  whirling  tbrOBgh  the  air,  hat  Sown — 
B;  the  marks  of  hlood  and  sweat,  their  monarch's  feufnl  path  is  shewn. 

Now  thej  see  their  king,  who  trembling  on  bis  linng  throne  appears ; 
While,  with  pointed  cUw,  the  spotted  embioQ  of  his  teat  he  tears ; 
The  giraffe  mast  bear  him,  without  retting,  till  her  strength  is  gone — 
Vain  it  is  to  struggle  with  a  rider  liks  that  might;  one  t 


Over  Hadanscar,  in  the  east,  already  gleams  the  li^ht ; — 

Thna,  the  king  of  beasts  is  woDt  to  harr;  through  his  realms  at  night. 


HI  of  pmucnth,  this  li  the  m 
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A  LEAF  OUT  OF  THE  "  GF^TA  KOMANORUM." 

BT  BOBSBT  BBLL. 

TTub  erudite  reader  need  not  trouble  himself  with  this  preludious  note,  which  is 
'iiiipl)  intended  to  inform  the  younger  branches  of  country  families  that  the  "  Gesta 
Xoiiianoram"  is  a  collection  of  apologues  and  moralized  fables  belonging  to  the 
thi  rteenth  century.  It  seems  that  the  method  of  teaching  wholesome  truths  by  way 
f  example  was  recognised  and  practised  in  the  early  ages  of  Uie  Christian  church 
—  the  way  having  been  first  shewn  by  the  Diyine  author  of  the  Parables.  The 
'*  Speculum  Historiale"  and  the  **  Gesta  Romanorum*'  are  amongst  the  most  ancient 


M 


very  sorprising,  perhaps,  considering 
vftre  amongst  the  most  popular  authorities  quoted  and  referred  to  in  a  later  age  by 
Italian  preachers.  It  is  not  known  who  wrote  the  '*  Gesta  Romanorum."  Warton 
aitcribes  the  authorship  to  Peter  Bercheur,  prior  of  the  conrent  of  St.  Eloy,  in  Paris. 
Douce  assigns  several  reasons  why  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  Bercheur,  and 
tliinks  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  German.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  however, 
that  instead  of  being  the  production  of  a  single  hand,  it  was  a  compilation  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  In  addition  to  the  original  "  Gesta  Romanorum,"  of  which  a 
great  number  of  editions  have  been  printed  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  there  is  another  *'  Gesta  Romanorum,"  which  has  never  been  printed, 
several  MS.  copies  of  which  exist  in  the  public  libraries  of  England,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  imitation  of  the  former.  Mr.  Douce  gives  a  full 
account  of  this  production.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  appears  to  have  mistaken  it  for  the 
**  Gesta  Romanorum"  analyzed  by  Warton,  from  which,  however,  it  is  different, 
although  it  embraces,  in  new  shapes,  some  of  the  most  striking  fables 'contained  in 
that  work.  It  is  of  English  ongin,  apparently;  but,  like  its  predecessor,  it  is 
written  in  Latin.  Mr.  Douce  suspects  that  the  monks  used  to  "  recreate  their  minds" 
with  these  productions,  as  well  as  make  use  of  them  in  their  sermons.  Being 
written  in  Latb,  they  were  inaccessible  to  the  bulk  of  the  Uity ;  but  that  was  no 
obstacle  to  the  monks,  to  whom  Latin  was  a  sort  of  mother-tongue.  **  They  might 
even  have  indulged  in  this  kind  of  recreation,"  says  Mr.  Douce,  "during  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  refectory  after  meals.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  fraternity,  more 
eminently  qualified  than  the  rest,  mig:ht  entertain  them  with  the  recital  of  matters 
that  would  admit  of  some  moral  application  to  be  made  by  the  reader,  or  which 
was  already  attach^  to  the  subject  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  little  fitith  in 
this  supposition  of  the  ingenious  illustrator  of  Shakspeare,  in  order  to  realize  a 
characteristic  monkish  taUeau  with  the  help  of  the  following  legend.  Imagine  soma 
half  dozen  rosy  fathers  recreating  themselves  in  the  refectory  over  sundry  flasks  of 
Rhenish,  while  one,  more  eminently  qualified  than  the  rest,  reads  aloud  this  chapter 
oat  of  the  **  Gesta  Romanoram"  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers.  |The  **  moral  ap- 
plication" must  be  supplied  according  to  circumstances.    R.  B.] 

IrObe  Unffyi  at  fiioMtc^i. 

I. 

The  court  of  the  Emperor  Folentius  was  renowned  for  the  beauty  of 
the  ladies  by  whose  presence  it  was  graced,  and  for  the  courage  and 
galkntry  of  the  knights  who  waited  upon  them.  But  of  all  the  lustrous 
damsels  who  thronged  the  saloons  of  the  palace,  the  Princess  Agla^, 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  lovely.  The  minstrels  ex- 
hausted all  known  similes  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  express 
adequately  in  their  songs  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  eyes,  her 
mouth,«^her  forehead,  and  her  hair  ; — but  in  vain.  Oriental  imagery 
broke  down  under  the  effort,  and  die  princess  was,  of  necessity,  pro- 


sung 
them  all,  and  left  Poetry  in  despair. 
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wakena  up  the  sleeper  out  of  his  region  of  ftntaaies,  and  calla  hhn 
into  the  palpable  world  of  action.  The  trumpet  had  sent  forth  its 
echoes  through  the  Christian  nations  of  the  eulh,  requiring  all  true 
and  loyal  knights  to  ann  for  the  Holy  Lwid.  The  click  of  rivets  might 
bo  heard  from  pole  to  pole  ;  heroes  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  trying 
on  new  suits  of  armour,  or  inspecting  the  repairs  of  old  ;  uid  the  forgee 
of  Europe  were  in  flame  and  commotion  day  and  night.  It  was  not  a 
time  for  Sir  Ilildebrand  to  dally  in  the  twilight  bowers  of  love.  While 
an  infidel  foot-print  marked  the  sands  of  Palestine,  it  would  have  been 
treason  to  tliink  of  AglaS,  In  this  strait,  he  took  the  vow  of  seven 
years'  dedication  to  the  cmsades.  For  seven  long  years  he  vowed  to 
do  battle  for  the  Cross.  And  in  this  agony,  the  princesB,  kxAing  at 
him  tiirougli  her  tears,  and  placing  her  slender  fingers  upon  his  mmled 
shoulder,  exclaimed — "  Go,  my  Hildebrand,  annihilate  the  pagans  ; 
return,  and  claim  me.  I  swear,  for  thy  sake,  to  remain  unwed  for 
seven  long  years  I" 

The  princess  strains  her  eyea,  almost  blind  with  weeping,  to  catch  a 
lost  glimpse  of  her  lover  from  the  battlements.  He  and  his  train  have 
already  passed  over  the  di-awbridge,  and  ore  seen  winding  along  the 
plain  below.  At  last  the  cavalcade  pierce  the  forest,  and,  one  by  one, 
tliey  disappear  amongst  the  trees.  A  single  horseman  remains  behind, 
mounted  on  a  silver-grey  charger ;  he  raises  his  plumed  cap,  from 
whence  depends  an  azure  ribbon  starred  over  with  crosses. — It  is 
Hildebrand  I  Ho  locAs  upwards  for  a  1nief  moment ;  then,  turning 
slowly  towards  the  wood,  he  is  lost  in  the  ^oom.  Gentle  and  loving 
AglaC,  what  a  seven  years'  misery  lies  before  thee! 
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of  Hangary— a  right  gradous  kingl^-fleeks  thy  hand  in  marriage. 
He  has  bioad  landa  and  waters,  mountains  that  scale  the  skies,  and 
drivers  that  search  the  cayems  of  the  earth.  He  will  make  thee  a 
qneen,  daughter,  and  when  I  die  thon  shalt  inherit  my  crown,  and 
make  thj  lord  an  emperor.'* 

**  Father,  father,  it  is  not  well  in  thee  to  hold  this  cunning  language 
towards  thy  daughter.  I  tell  thee  I  am  betrothed,  and  cannot  give  my 
hand  in  marriage  to  the  King  of  Hungary.  Broad  lands  may  be  laid 
waste,  and  waters  may  be  ploughed  by  hostile  ships  ;  mountains  may 
roll  from  their  base,  and  rivers  may  inundate  the  valleys ;  but  true 
love  never  can  fail.  I  would  rather  serve  him  I  love,  than  be  Queen 
of  Hungary^  As  to  my  lord's  inheritance,  he  who  is  rich  in  love  has 
no  need  of  any  other  empire." 

^*  For  four  heavy  years  the  'King  of  Hungary  has  wooed  thee  ;  yet 
never  could  he  get  an  answer.  He  hath  sent  vessels  to  my  harbours 
laden  with  presents,  yet  not  one  of  them  wouldst  thou  receive.  This 
must  have  an  end.** 

**  All  things  end,  but  love,  which  is  immortal.  The  gracious  king  is 
answered  in  my  silence." 

"  I  cannot  accept  this  idle  speech.  Thou  art  betrothed— well,  thy 
betrothed  cometh  not—thou  art  free.*' 

**  When  my  vow  expires,  I  am  released.  And  then,  father,  I  place 
myself  at  thy  disposal,  to  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt  My  heart  is 
evermore  in  the  grave.** 

**  My  fair  daughter,  thy  vow  shall  be  respected.  How  long  have 
we  yet  to  wait  ?" 

**  A  twelvemonth  and  three  days.  If  within  that  time  my  true  lord 
should  not  come,  you  shall  make  answer  for  me  to  the  king. 

The  banquet  rings  in  the  imperial  hall,  and  Hungary  drinks  to  the 
health  of  Folentius,  wishing  every  grain  of  sand  in  the  hourglass  had 
a  pair  of  wings,  to  give  speed  to  the  coming  twelvemonth ;  and  r^olentius 
talks  thickly  of  partitions,  and  treaties,  and  territorial  line^  until  the 
moaning  flames  lick  the  sockets  of  the  lamps,  and  a  deep,  multitudinous 
snore,  rising  up  both  from  below  and  above  the  salt,  steeps  the  clamorous 
revellers  in  unanimous  slumber. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  the  Princess  Agla3  was  alone 
in  her  oratoiy,  on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix,  praying  for  Hildebrandl 

A  THOUSAND  lances  are  ranged  before  the  gates  of  the  castle.  The 
court-yard  is  crowded  with  heads,  gathered  on  a  sudden,  out  of  curiosity 
or  joy.  Some  have  a  heedless  kerchief  thrown  over  them,  others  are 
wrapped  in  hoods,  and  not  a  few  in  any  odd  garment  that  happened  to 
come  first  to  hand.  The  sun  has  just  risen,  and  the  grey  light,  struggling 
out  of  a  cold  fringe  of  clouds,  is  barely  caught  by  the  points  of  the 
lances,  and  reflected  back  sluggishly  upon  the  masses  that  heave  and 
fret  in  the  intermediate  space.  There  are  groups  of  watchers  in  every 
window,  and  on  the  summits  of  every  tower.  "Wherever  a  foot  can 
find  room  to  perch,  there  some  perilous  climber  has  ascended  at  the 
risk  of  his  neck,  and  even  the  columns  of  the  facade  are  wreathed  with 
tenacious  limbs. 

At  last  the  trumpets  fill  the  air  with  music,  and  swords  flash  out  in 
the  sun.    The  crowds  give  way  on  both  sides,  and  down  the  open  space 
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Uon.     'I'he  kniglit  uiHt  k 

and  gallant  that  tbe  king  aoon  fell  miu  v. 

midst  of  their  wnyside  talk,  there  came  on  a  yioieui.  .. 

the  sky  had  been  thrown  open  from  aide  to  side,  and  all  the  wbkx 

contains  let  down  in  a  single  flood,  the  delnge  could  not  have  been 

more  overwhelming  than  it  was  white  this  unlucky  shower  lasted.   All 

the  king's  fine  embroidery  was  ruined;  silk  and  velvet,  gold  and  ulver, 

and  all  the  rest  of  his  wedding  bravery,  was  completely  destroyed. 

His  majesty's  consternation  was  unspeakable. 

"  You  should  have  brought  your  house  with  you,"  observed  the 
strange  knight,  drily. 

lie  king  thought  this  was  a  very  singular  admonition;  but  as  tlie 
knight  could  not  possibly  know  why  the  king  was  so  much  disturbed  at 
the  hsving  tiis  clothes  spoiled,  he  made  no  reply. 

Soon  a^erwards  they  came  to  a  rapid  stream  of  water,  and  tlie  king, 
to  shew  his  train  that  he  was  recovering  his  spirits,  plunged  in  gaily 
with  bis  liorsc.  But  the  water  was  deeper  than  he  supposed,  and  he 
was  nearly  drowned. 

"  You  should  have  brought  your  bridge  with  you,"  stud  the  strauge 
knight. 

This  observation  seemed  more  singular  to  the  king  than  the  fonner; 
but  still  he  nude  no  reply.  It  was  now  advancing  towards  evening, 
and  the  king  inquired  what  time  of  day  it  was ;  when  his  mysterious 
companion  promptly  responded  that  it  was  time  to  eat,  handing  liis 
m^esty  a  cake,  which  the  king  accepted. 

"  You  have  acted  unwisely,"  said  the  strange  knight,  "  in  omitting 
to  bring  your  father  and  mother  with  you." 

"  My  father  and  mother  1"  thought  the  king;  "  they  arc  dead.  ^What 
dues  he  mean  'f 

They  were  now  within  a  short  distance  of  the  emperor's  palace,  when 
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the  strange  knight,  reining  up  his  steed^  begged  permission  to  take 
leave  of  the  king,  as  he  was  desirous,  for  private  reasons,  to  take  an- 
other rood.  This  curious  request  excited  the  king's  wonder  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  he  earnestly  requested  the  knight  to  tell  him  what  road  he 
intended  to  take. 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  the  knight,  ''since  you  press  me  so  hard,  I 
will  tell  you  the  truth.  On  this  day  seven  years,  I  spread  a  net  in  a 
certain  place,  and  to  that  place  I  am  now  going.  If  I  find  the  net 
broken^  I  shall  leave  it  where  I  find  it ;  if  whole,  I  shall  take  it  away 
with  me." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  the  knight  struck  his  spurs  into  his 
horse's  flanks,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  the  king  couM  thoroughly 
comprehend  what  he  had  said. 

IV. 

There  is  high  festival  in  tlie  court  of  Polentius.  The  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  his  thousand  lances  have  arrived,  and  the  toils  and  accidents 
of  the  journey  are  drowned  in  sparkling  goblets.  The  last  night  of 
the  vow  is  come  and  nearly  run  out,  and  the  tables  groan  with  good 
cheer,  and  welcomes  and  congratulations  smite  the  roof  on  all  sides. 
In  the  midst  of  the  universal  delight,  the  King  of  Hungary  relates  the 
adventures  he  encountered  on  his  progress,  and  above  all,  the  curious 
quips  of  the  strange  knight;  and  a  meny  jest  it  is  for  the  roystering 
company.  They  are  fit  to  crack  their  sides  with  laughter,  and  every- 
body has  a  fling  at  the  unknown  chevalier.  Polentius,  nevertheless, 
thinks  there  is  some  purpose  in  the  knight's  words,  and  undertakes  to 
interpret  them  for  the  amusement  of  his  guestsv 

''  The  knight  is  a  wise  man,"  said  the  emperor ;  "  and  it  is  plain 
enough  that  when  he  said  the  king  should  bring  his  house  with  him, 
he  meant  nothing  more  than  his  cloak ;  that  the  bridge  he  talked  of, 
signified  merely  that  the  king  should  have  sent  his  attendants  before 
him,  to  ascertain  the  depth  <^  the  water;  and  that  by  the  king's  father 
and  mother,  he  indicated  the  bread  and  wine  with  which  he  should  have 
provided  himself  for  his  journey." 

This  explanation  is  received  with  plaudits  by  the  whole  company—- 
(for  when  was  there  found  in  a  palace  a  courtier  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  a  monarch  ?)— -but  the  king,  not  being  quite  satisfied  witli  it,  asked 
the  emperor  what  interpretation  he  puts  upon  that  part  of  the  knight's 
speech  which  related  to  the  net. 

Polentius  is  evidently  perplexed.  lie  knits  his  brows,  and  resting 
his  chin  on  one  outspread  ptdm,  he  looks  thoughtfully  into  a  still  pool 
of  wine  that  had  gradually  formed  itself  on  the  board  before  him,  re- 
flecting his  head  and  beard,  foreshortened,  on  its  shining  surface.  A 
dead  silence  sets  in  upon  the  assembly.    The  emperor  is  thinking  I 

Short  time  sufiices  to  suggest  to  the  imperial  brain  the  suspicion  that 
now  takes  possession  of  it  ''  This  night  seven  years!"  exclaims  Po- 
lentius, and  springing  out  of  his  throne,  he  shrieks  aloud  to  the  asto- 
nished company,  ''  My  daughter!" 

It  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes  to  plant  sentries  upon  every 
avenue  communicating  with  the  princess's  apartments,  to  ascend  the 
stairtf,  and  penetrate  to  her  chamber.  It  is  too  late.  The  rooms  are 
empty.  Hildebrand  has  taken  the  shortest  road,  and  been  there  before 
them! 
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AI>  VtVAM  TIBOXIISII. 

Candida  Virgo 
Ut  xxMa  Ternans, 
Lucida  CGeli 
Porta  sereni; 
Siddf  amicam  er- 
-RantiB  opaca 
Per  htttL  nocte. 
Defer  ad  aures 
Diva  Tonantis 
Hflsc  pia  Tota 
Corde  profecta. 
Iraepetita 
Matns  amatip 
Andieta^na 
Aure  benigniu. 
Fac  Dea  jostam 
Mitiget  iram, 
Promptaqoe  ponat 
Fnlmiiia  demeaa. 
Inserat  illam 
Qaam  dedit  illam 
(Dnm  petit  astra.) 
Pectore  pacem 
Qaam  neque  torbani 
Prslta  mondi 
Nee  ferns  hostia 
Insidiator 
Eripit  andaz. 
Sacra  libido 
£t  sitifl  aari 
Exsnlet  ame; 
Sit  mihi  candor 
Mentia  et  omnia 
Invidia  abtit, 
Et  Venua  in  me 
Frigeat  ardens : 
Nee  mens  error 
(Plniimnt  error) 
Illioa  wmyiam 
ProYooet  iram. 


TO  THS  BLiaaSD  TIBOXK. 

Virain«  like  a  sommer  rose, 
Hesren's  portal  fiiir  and  bright, 

Starry  Mend  and  guide  to  diose 
Tempest-tost  at  sea  in  night, 

To  the  great  Creator  bear, 

O  Benignant,  this  my  prayer  I 

He  will  listen  mito  thee, 
Virgin  holy.  Virgin  dear,— 

Can  a  mothers  offerings  be 
Anght  bnt  blessed  to  his  ear  ? 

Like  pore  waters  from  a  spring. 

From  my  soul  my  prayers  wiog. 

Ma]r  His  mercy.  Mother,  fkU 
lidke  a  heayen-refreshing  dew 

On  the  wearied  hearti  of  all. 
And  our  sools  with  lore  imbue  1 

LoTe  to  Him  and  love  to  Thee, 

Unto  whom  we  bend  the  knee. 

Mar  He  freely  on  us  shower 
Peaoe  divine  and  lore  to  man  I 

This  he  left — a  heavenly  dower— 
Ere  his  ra^tiant  reign  began. 

Peaoe  whose  base  not  worlds  oouldshake^ 

Nor  a  world  could  giye  or  take. 

From  the  miser^s  golden  thirst 
May  my  soul  be  purified  1— 

Never  near  that  drought  aeeuned 
Truth  or  holy  thought  abide. 

Snow-white  may  my  spirit  shine, 

Worthy  gentle  prayers  of  thine  I 

May  unruly  ^assioas  sleep, 
iMor  with  sm  pollute  my  breast ) 

O'er  them  Grace  her  watch  may  keep, 
Happy  in  her  bright  behest 

May  my  errors  be  foipya, 

Nor  draw  down  the  wrath  of  Hoavea! 


Mary,  Mother*  Virgin  bear, 
O  Benignant  I  this  my  prayer. 


TO 


I PLAOC  not  my  heart  in  pomp  or  power, 

In  palace  of  marble  or  pilhff'd  biaU, — 
Such  pleamrei  u  these  are  tiw  toys  of  an  hoar; 

But  treasures  more  exquisite  fhr  than  all 

Shall  be  oufSy  if  thou  will  be  mine,  lovsu 

A  rustie  garden  of  roses  iUr, 

A  silver  stream  that  glasMS  the  sky, 
The  music  of  birds  in  the  sunny  air, 

And  bosoms  that  beat  to  their  minstrelsy, 

Shall  be  ours,  if  thou  wilt  be  Biine,  lore. 

And  the  murmur'd  music  of  crystal  floods. 
And  hillocks  of  verdure  and  valleys  sweet, 

And  bowers  of  jasmine  nd  shady  woods, 
Whose  echoes  thr  songs  of  love  repeat) 

Shall  be  ours,  if  thou  wUt  be  mine,  love. 

And  hopes  and  thoiij;bts  of  most  pun  ddi^it, 
And  the  smile  divme  that  beams  in  those  eyes, 

And  the  framnt  dawn  and  star-robed  night. 
And  bliss  like  a  picture  of  Paradise, 

Shall  be  onrs,  if  thou  wilt  be  mine,  love 


better,  fell  victims  in  the  net  of  even  cursing  the  pestilence  ;  aad 
Newcnatle  and  Gateshead  were  soon  the  scene  of  an  inhumanity  fear- 
tuOf  chastised. 

The  memory  of  my  connexion  with  this  cruel  malady — a  connexion 
which  commenced  at  Sunderland,  and  continued  till  it  disappeared 
from  our  isles — ^has  always  been  a  prolific  and  painful  source  of  re- 
flection on  tbe  £c^y  and  fruity  of  mankind.  I  am  not,  however, 
going  to  dwell  upon  the  many  dark  and  eventful  pages  which  this 
tiistory  presents.  The  cholera  battling  with  genius,  perverted  by  the 
grossest  superstitions,  among  the  generous  but  mi^uided  Irish,  is  my 
present  theme. 

My  first  debut  in  that  country  was  in  tlie  beautiful  little  town  of 
Westport,  whither  I  was  sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  Embosomed 
among  undulating  hills,  shaded  by  woods  and  groves,  washed  by  a 
rutiniug  straam,  opening  upon  the  bay  of  three  hundred  islands,  and 
u'ertopped  by  the  lofly  mountain  of  Croagh  Patrick,  the  situation  is 
at  once  healthy  and  inviting.  Its  streets  are  wide,  its  houses  cleanly, 
and  its  inhabitants,  thanks  to  a  liberal  and  resident  landlord,  of  a 
generally  superior, order.  Report  had  preceded  me  here :  the  priests, 
as  was  commonly  stated,  had  denounced  me  from  the  pulpit ;  the  jtre^s 
had  even  repeated  the  most  absurd  calumnies — calumnies  which  time, 
to  a  certain  degree,  rectified,  but  with  which  some  minds  were  so 
imbued,  that  they  may,  for  what  I  know  to  the  contrary,  be  current 
even  to  the  present  day.  The  chief  of  these  cbarges,  as  far  as  I  could 
gather,  were  that  I  held  communication  with  Satan,  and  that  I 
poisoned  the  springs  ;  the  poison  was  carried  in  my  snufl-box,  and  the 
proof  of  my  connexion  witii  the  prince  of  darkness  lay  in  my  cloven 
feet.  'Hie  existence  of  these  unenviable  claims  to  a  reproachful  dis- 
tinction had  been  frequentiy  mentioned  to  me  in  an  indirect  manner  ; 
but  I  did  not  attadt  any  importance  to  them,  as  I  thought  that  tliey 
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were  of  such  a  nature  as  only  to  be  entertained  by  a  few,  and  those 
belonging  to  a  class  which  it  was  scarcely  worth  while,  had  I  ever 
known  how,  to  disabuse  upon  the  subject,  till  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  undeceived  me  in  a  painful  manner  on  this  account. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  Westport,  the  cholera  was  not  very  severe  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  were  most  cases  in  the  small  town  of 
Ballinrobe,  about  sixteen  miles  distance,  and  where  the  military 
surgeon  belonging  to  the  detachment  had  been  carried  off,  at  the  onset. 
I  was  consequently  in  the  habit  of  driving  there  every  other  day.  The 
road  lay  over  a  wild  country,  chiefly  bog  or  moorland,  badced  by 
bleak  hiUs  ;  and  half-way,  there  was  a  little  inn,  where  was  a  young 
woman  long  sick,  and  dying  of  consumption.  The  mother  wished  me, 
when  I  first  stopped  to  breathe  my  horse  at  this  lonely  place,  to  see 
her.  I  did  so,  and  her  mild  manners  and  patient  resignation  made  me 
feel  much  interested  in  her  case.  She  was  naturally  very  beautiful, 
and  had  that  additional  clear,  bright  tint,  which  belongs  to  the  fatal 
disorder  under  which  she  was  sinking.  From  that  time,  I  never 
passed  the  house  without  seeing  her,  and  taking  her  some  little  medi- 
cine to  assuage  her  more  urgent  distress.  My  home  at  this  time,  at 
Westport,  was  in  the  hotel,  which  was  a  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing, and  well  kept.  One  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  room,  when  the 
diujghters  of  my  landlord,  one  of  wh<Mn  was  a  married  woman,  came 
to  beg  my  assistance  for  a  calf  that  was  strangling.  I  joined  the  party 
in  the  yard,  and  found  the  poor  animal  struggling  in  convulsions,  from 
a  potato  having  stuck  in  the  oesophagus.  I  forced  it  upwards,  by  dint 
of  squeezing,  but  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  glottis,  the  animal 
made  a  violent  plunge,  which  threw  a  heavy  weight  from  some  ad- 
jacent scales  on  my  foot.  I  did  not  feel  much  pain,  yet  the  blow 
momentarily  sickened  me,  and  made  me  turn  pale.  NoUiing,  in  con- 
sequence, would  satisfy  the  ladies  but  that  my  foot  was  hurt,  and  must 
be  bathed.  The  next  day  was  my  turn  to  Ballinrobe.  On  arriving 
at  the  little  inn,  the  old  woman  came  out  as  usual  to  meet  me,  but 
with  unaccustomed  smiles.  **  My  daughter,"  she  said,  ^'  will  be  so  glad 
to  see  you."  I  walked  into  the  back  room,  when  the  young  girl,  half- 
raising  herself  in  her  bed,  stretched  out  her  hands  towards  me,  saying, 
**  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  not  cloven  feet.  I  never 
could  believe  it  myself."  The  whole  history  of  the  events  of  the  day 
before,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  report  had  travelled  came 
upon  me  quicker  than  they  could  be  narrated,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
I  pursued  my  journey,  my  thoughts  as  dreary  as  the  moorland  that  lay 
liefore  me. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  pestilence  manifested  itself  in  a  more  formid- 
able manner  at  Ballinrobe,  and  perturbation  supplanted  hostility.  I 
had  now  to  take  up  my  residence  at  that  place.  The  barracks  were 
closed,  the  shops  shut  up,  the  streets  deserted.  I  walked  to  my  duty, 
as  if  in  a  town  void  of  inhabitants.  Nor  did  I  know  where  the  disease 
existed,  till  a  door  or  window  was  tremulously  opened,  to  call  me  in. 
Sometimes  a  peasant  from  the  country  would  stroll  across  the  street; 
if  he  was  hidf  a  mile  off,  he  would  take  off  his  liat,  and  not  put  it  on 
till  he  was  out  of  sight ;  sometimes  he  would  kneel  a  short  time  and 
pray.  This  temporary  dread,  attendant  merely  upon  a  first  acquaint- 
ance witli  the  pestilence,  soon  wore  off,  and  affairs  assumed  in  a  day 
or  two  a  le8s  lugubrious  aspect.    The  clergyman  residing  in  the  town 
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one  respect  in  Westpwt  the  oppoaite  of  what  the;  were  in  Ballinrobe — 
the  priesta  lent  me  k  willing  ossutance,  viuted  the  hospital  frequently, 
informed  me  where  there  were  sick  people,  and  even  accompanied 
me  to  their  houses.  Thej  wero  surpi^sed  that  I  should  pay  the  same 
attentions  to  a  Roman  Catholic  as  to  a  Protestant— oa  if  Buffering 
humanity  knew  a  distinction.  The  resident  clei^yman  neither  viMt«d 
the  hospital  nor  his  suffering  flock,  but  contented  himself  with  ex- 
pressing  his  surprise  that  I  should  associate  with  such  people  I  Still 
the  houses  of  many  were  shut  to  assistance.  On  these  occasions,  I 
had  to  take  a  party  of  constabulary,  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Health;  but  unauthoiized  to  interfere,  and  with  that  dread 
of  the  violence  of  the  peasantry  which  is  always  paramount  with  that 
otherwise  most  efficient  body,  ^ey  often  left  me  to  obtain  a  contested 
entrance  almost  unassisted.  On  one  occasion  I  went  for  a  patient, 
whose  friends  had  refused  to  allow  of  his  being  taken  to  the  hospital, 
and  yet  did  not  themselves  dare  to  wait  upon  him,  attended  only  by 
a  cart  and  horse.  I  carried  liim  in  my  arms  down  to  the  cart,  and  he 
happily  recovered  in  the  hospital- 
Some  curious  cases  of  illness  from  fear  occurred  during  the  panic. 
Many  families  had  retreated  from  the  town,  and  also  from  the  In- 
terior, to  the  pleasant  villages  around  Westport.  One  evening  I  was 
sent  for  in  a  hurry,  to  visit  a  gentleman  from  Castlebar,  who  had  been 
suddenly  taken  ill.  I  galloped  to  the  village,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  bedside  of  a  stout  gentleman,  whose  scarlet  face  and  bloodshot  eyes 
indicated  great  excitement.  After  satisfying  bis  mind  and  that  of  bis 
friends,  that  there  was  no  cholera,  I  bled  hun  freely,  to  relieve  the  febrile 
agitation,  and  toc^^Mdaparture.  I  met  him  the  next  morning,  ss  be 
stlebar  coach,  in  good  health,  bat  not  snffi- 


istakii 


riently  I 


who,  be  thought,  might 
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ask  him  for  a  fee.  Some  persons  vent  quite  mad  daring  the  panic, 
and  I  had  to  undergo  some  unpleasant  scenes  when  called  to  visit 
such,  while  under  temporary  constraint  at  the  station-house. 

A  case  of  a  far  more  melancholy  character  occurred  at  a  village  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay.  A  party,  among  whom  was  a  young  lady  and 
her  betrothed,  had  been  out  boating,  and  the  tide  having  gone  out, 
they  had  to  gain  the  shore  by  wading  a  long  distance,  ankle  deep  in 
water.  The  same  afternoon,  the  young  lady  was  seized  with  severe 
illness,  and  I  was  sent  for.  It  was  evidently  a  case  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, and  not  of  cholera,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  The  young 
man  could  scarcely  believe  my  statement  that  it  was  not  cholera,  his 
mind  was  so  much,  but  so  erroneously,  relieved  by  the  statement. 
The  progress  of  the  disorder  was  so  violent,  that  the  remedial  measures 
pursued  were  not  equal  to  staying  it.  In  the  evening,  I  was  sent  for 
again,  and  the  bleeding  and  blistering  were  carried  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  danger,  but  without  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the 
malady ;  the  diagnosis  was  now  of  the  worst  kind,  and  I  conmiuni- 
cated  to  her  lover  the  small  chances  of  a  favourable  crisis.  They 
sent  for  me  again  at  midnight,  and  I  cantered,  I  scarcely  know  how, 
through  groves  and  narrow  lanes,  dark  as  pitch.  From  that  time  till 
morning,  when  death  relieved  her  of  her  sufferings,  I  did  not  quit  the 
poor  girl,  when,  after  writing  a  letter  of  condolence  to  her  father  at 
Castlebar,  I  returned  to  my  hospital  duties. 

The  priests,  as  I  before  said,  had  assumed  a  friendly  relation;  the 
virulence  of  the  disease  had  begun  somewhat  to  abate;  few  cases  in 
the  hospital  were  ever  fatal;  the  most  cheering  reports  were  daily 
transmitted  to  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  (whose  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  so  great,  that  he  wished  even  for  the  names  of  every  sufferer,) 
and  Providence  smiled  on  our  exertions,  when  a  sad  disaster  befel 
us.  I  had  returned  one  night  fatigued  to  my  bed  at  the  hotel,  when 
a  servant  came  rushing  into  my  room,  exdaiming  that  the  hos- 
pital was  on  fire ;  and  already,  indeed,  a  broad  sheet  of  flame  was 
to  be  seen  from  my  window  enveloping  the  edifice.  It  was  about 
two  hours  before  d.W  in  midBuiL^.  Hurrying  to  the  scene  of 
conflagration,  some  spectators  had  already  gathered  there,  but  none 
offered  assistance,  where  they  fancied  it  could  only  be  given  at  the 
riitk  of  infection,  even  if  spared  by  the  flames.  The  fire  had  origi- 
nated in  the]  staircase,  which  was  only  a  temporary  one,  and  not 
boarded  between  the  steps,  while  beneath  was  a  store  of  hay  kept 
for  renewing  the  mattresses.  The  nurses  had  in  my  absence  Ughted 
themselves  up  and  down,  by  sticking  a  candle  on  the  wall,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hay;  and  thus,  at  the  onset,  the  communication  with 
the  upper  wards,  which  were  full  of  sick,  was  cut  off.  Happily  a  ladder 
was  procured,  and  placed  against  one  of  the  windows.  The  smoke 
was,  however,  already  so  dense,  that  there  was  no  proceeding  except 
with  the  body  nearly  level  with  the  floor.  By  great  exertions,  every 
patient  was  safely  handed  out  of  the  window,  and  successively  depo- 
sited in  a  neighbouring  garden.  Only  one  nurse  broke  her  leg  by 
jumping  through  a  trap-door.  The  building  was  also  saved,  and  only 
required  a  slight  repair. 

After  this  accident,  I  went  and  slept  at  the  hospital.  At  this  time 
there  were  also  two  assbtants:  one  of  them  was  a  person  who,  being 
acquainted  with  the  minor  surgical  iterations,  practised  without  licence 


■  ■\:- 


pi 


however, 

throtni  at  the  cwiu^ 

assistance  was  refused  witb  i-.. 

to  the  hospital.     It  was  impoauble,  under  lacBn  i:... 

a  single  case.    AHer  trying  in  vain  every  persuaaive  means,  Mi.  ^^ 

resK^ved  upon  going  with  me,  attended  by  six  constables,  all  that  the 

town  afforded,  to  visit  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  crowded  streets.    This 

was  in  the  evening,  and  every  door  was  shut  and  a  crowd  assembled 

outride.     The  constables  pointed  out  where  there  were  eick  people  ; 

but  our  entrance  was  t^poeed  by  barred  doors  within,  and  showers  of 

stones  from  without.     Mr.  B  was  unfortunately  in  light  clothes, 

and  after  night  came  on,  was  the  most  frequently  struck.     In  vain  he 

read  the  riot  act,  the  populace  seemed  bent  on  driving  us  away.    They 

made  a  rush  at  the  constables,  and  one  of  them  was  thrown  on  a  heap 

of  stones  close  behind  me.     I  was  obliged  to  clear  the  space  with  his 

own  carbine  before  he  could  be  released.     W^e  were  now  hemmed  in 

on  both  sides,  our  force  was  very  inconsiderable,  the  aspect  of  the 

crowd  momentarily  more  threatening,  and  the  missiles  more  nuiaorous 

and  dangerous.     Mr.  B was  obliged  at  leugth  to  have  recoorse  to 

arms,  and  a  few  shots  haf^Uy  cleared  the  streets  without  injuring  any 
one;  but  the  crowd  retired  behind  the  bouses,  and  kept  up  a  continual 
shower  of  stones  upon  us.  We  were  determined,  however,  to  keep 
onr  station,  and  at  midnight  sent  ofi*  a  mounted  policeman  to  Castte- 
bar,  for  military  aid.  Eariy  in  the  morning,  a  detachment  of  troops 
arrived,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  town.  The  same  day  a  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  was  summoned  at  the  town  hall.  It  was  attended 
by  the  magistrates,  the  m^^^mipmanding  the  detachment,  the  rector 
and  priests,  besides  i  ;  building  itself  wa.<t 

a«  crowded  as  it  could  jneting  at  consider- 


|M|ting  at  cot 
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able  lengtii^^otailing  the  history  and  nature  of  pestilential  cholera  ; 
its  progress,  and  the  best  means  of  assuaging  it.  This  part  of  my 
address  was  listened  to  with  mingled  groans  and  derision.  I  proceeded, 
however,  to  advert  to  what  had  occurred  under  my  own  observation, 
in  England  and  in  their  own  country.  I  narrated  some  very  striking 
cases,  where  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  Providence  had  entailed 
punishment  on  the  offenders;  and  I  then  began  to  touch  the  right 
Ley — ^to  appeal  to  their  common  sense  through  the  only  approachable 
point — ^their  superstitions.  There  was  now  perfect  silence  and  at- 
tention ;  taking  advantage  of  this,  I  challenged  them  for  their  im- 
manly  hostility  towards  those  who  had  no  wish  but  for  their  welfare— 
for  the  harm  which  they  did  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  by  fheir 
ill-judged  and  ignorant  warfare,  and  the  danger  that  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  by  impeding  the  steps  tliat  might  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  or  to  diminish  its  virulence.  Then  turning  to  the  priests 
and  the  rector,  I  called  upon  them  to  second  my  efforts,  and  to 
assist  me  in  pointing  out  the  delusion  under  which  the  crowd  were 
labouring,  in  accumulating  upon  an  individual  the  just  decrees  of 
Providence,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  proper  religious  feeling, 
which  such  a  line  of  conduct  manifested.  These  worthy  gentlemen 
followed  me  by  a  few  words  to  the  desired  purport.  The  meeting 
broke  up  in  silent  regret  and  shame  for  what  had  occurred;  and  from 
that  time,  although  the  troops  left  the  same  day,  I  experienced  no 
further  hostilities  at  Claremont. 


THE   CHURCH    OF   ST.  VALERY. 

A  LBOEND  OF  VARENOEVIIXE. 
BT  CH4BLES    HKEVET. 


WHsar  warm  July  bids  toarists  hie 

The  Chaaiiel  to  pass  over, 
Oft  wkere  to  cross  they*re  at  a  loss, 

From  London  or  from  Dover. 

While  some  would  fkin  go  up  the  Seine, 
A  pleasant  journey,  you'll  own, 

Ten-^hUling  nres  (be witching  snares !) 
Tempt  multitudes  to  Boulogne. 

The  shortest  way  (so  handbills  say, 
The  wanderers  to  enlighten) 

And  best,  **  'pon  rep  1"  is  by  Dieppe, 
Some  eighty  miles  from  Brighton. 

By  rail  from  town  yon  travel  down 
In  three  short  himrs  with  ease,  man ; 

Then  eateh  the  "*  Dart**  just  on  the  start. 
And  sail  with  Captain  Oheeseman. 

When  you  arrive,  you'll  ride  or  drive. 
Of  course,  as  Eugland's  scions 

Are  wont  to  do^  to  Arqoes  and  Eu, 
To  stare  and  see  the  lions. 

Still  there's  a  spot  which  you  may  not 
Find  out,  thongh  there  yon  can  go— 

A  Ibrm-hoose  now,  bat  once,  I  ?  ow. 
The  residence  of  Ango.  • 

VOL.  II. 


Full  long  'tis  since  the  merchant  prince, 
In  fortune's  prosp'rous  hour. 

There  ruled  with  pride,  and  kings  defied 
^Vith  more  than  kingly  power ; 

Since  oaUant  knight  and  damsel  bright 
Held  soft  and  am'rous  parley — 

In  those  gay  halls,  now  cattle  stalls. 
Or  ftird  with  wheat  and  barley. 

A  league  or  more  from  this  manoir, 
Prcmd  wreck  of  Ango's  glory. 

Thick  woods  conceal  fur  Yarengeville, 
The  forrife  of  my  storj*. 

Now  France,  I  wot,  boasts  many  a  spot 
More  fhmed  for  crops  and  tillage ; 

I'll  wager,  though,  she  cannot  shew 
A  more  romantic  vilbige. 

Its  streets   are  glades  whose  arching 
shades 

Each  cottage  home  embower, 
The  summer  air  breathes  odours  rare 

From  many  a  hidden  flower. 

Beyond  the  village,  on  a  hill. 

Yon  plainly  may  discover, 
Like  bird  on  perch,  an  odd-shaped  chnrch 

The  seashore  Jutting  over. 
O  O 


Tbey  bit  npon  a  plan  not.  cos. 


So  off  tlieT  irent  with  viae  intent, 
AM  MMth  di^y'd  hit  beet  MMt, 

Smart  yellow  bote,  nd  t«o  long  «r»« 
Of  bottona  on  bia  w^HMM. 

Lord  Ango  U  a  table  Ml. 

Hit  morning  meal  mJoyiDg, 
On  many  a  diih  of  fleib  and  flib 

His  appetite  employing. 

He  waah'd  down  cbine  w itb  draughM  of 


AionlypM.    .         -.     -  . 
And  reliined  mocb  lomc  oyiten,  tncb 
Ai  nv'er  were  seen  by  Inndo. 

Paatie*,  and  tweeli,  and  potted  meata, 
Snipe,  partridge,  bar*,  and  pinon, 

Stew'd,  boii'd,  and  fried,  Uy  lide  by  aide, 
Witb  wild-dock,  teal,  and  widgmn. 

From  plate  and  cap  be  ne'er  kxA'd  up, 

Nor  beard  Ibe  enn^)  apeak  in^, 
Wbo  bowing  were  betide  bia  obair. 


He  ne'er  tntn'd  ronnd  a: 


To  chorcb  neit  day  au  ua.. 
With  pickaxe,  ipade,  and  aboreL 

The  rmbeami  broil'd  them  at  they  toil'd. 

Bat  tM  neb  wat  tbrir  ardoor 
To  poll  it  down,  tbeagb  aooKAi'd  and 

They  nly  woik'd  the  hwd«r. 

In  oonne  of  time,  with  help  of  lime. 
Stone,  date,  and  biieki^  and  mortar. 

The  newobnrohilaod  w^hin  tlMwood, 
Beaide  a  pocd  of  water. 

With  what  an  air  thev  1o*ed  to  itar«, 

Their  haadiwork  admiriog , 
And  TOw'd  no  more  Ikey'd  acramble  o'er 

That  bill  >o  steep  and  tiring. 

Bnt  th^  fiinot  the  Saint  might  not 

Think  wiu  hit  oongrnation. 
And  tamely  chooae,  nna^'d,  to  lose 


The  breeEca  there  blew  fVeah  and  fUr, 


So  one  dark  nixht.  in  rapid  flisht. 
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Twiow  hard  to  m  with  whil  diiiiuQr 
AU  Yaitiiffrfttle  wit  ttwung^ 

With  what  lorprise  men  rabVd  their  eyes, 
And  ftnded  they  were  dreaming— 

After  long  leareh,  toiad  the  Aorefa 
They'd  vainly  tried  to  MTer 

From  the  eteep  hill,  o'ertop  it  stilli 
As  firm  and  fhst  ae  erer. 

Cennneed  thai  they  mMt  nov  give  way. 
The  awe-elraek  eongregatioA 

Yow'd  they  wonld  ne%r  henceforward 
dare 
To  ehaage  its  dtnatioD. 


SuMe  then  no  word  wai  eirer  heard 
Of  the  rough  path  con^I^ning ; 

Expert  they  grew,  and  nimble  too, 
By  dint  of  weekly  training. 

Still  to  thia  tiiw  the  hiU  they  oliaihb 
Both  toil  and  trouble  fooraing 

(  Ai  those  who  doubt  may  soon  find  oat^ 
Smujkitte,  each  Qwaaxf  morning. 

And,  reader,  still,  if  sail  yon  will 
From  Brighton  'stead  of  DoTer» 

St  Yal^r/s  old  chnrch  you'll  see 
The  seashore  Jutting  orer, 


THE    GUERILLAS    OP    LEON. 

BT  CHAELB8  W.  BBOOU. 

**  The  ^nr  has  lanced  his  eharger^s  sides, 
Away  r  away  I  fi»r  life  he  rides." 

The  Ouom. 

**  This  leap  throogh  fiame  into  the  ftttare." 

Thx  raiment  of  French  Hiusars  to  whidi  Eag«iie  Daremj  was 
attaded  was  porsoiiig  its  mareh  far  from  the  spot  where  its  brief  halt 
had  taken  phee,  when  that  joong  officer  emerged,  alone^  from  tiie 
forest  forming  the  boondarj  of  the  principal  road  from  the  north  of 
the  proyince  of  Leon  to  VaUadolid.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  a 
magniilcent  daj,  eaiiy  in  the  e^entftil  year  which  witnessed  the  libera* 
tion  of  the  Peninsala  from  the  sway  <^  France^  and  at  the  time  wiien 
Marmont  was  making  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  collect  a  force 
sufficient  to  saye  Ciadad  Bodrigo  from  the  grasp  of  WeDingtoo, 
whose  iron  hand  was  wrenching  fortress  after  fortress  from  the  pos- 
session of  Bang  Joseph.  Dayemy's  regiment  had  been  suddenly 
ordered  soothwiirds,  and  so  hasty  was  its  progress,  that  althoogh  the 
rslazed  discipline  of  the  French  armies  permitted,  and  frequently 
sanctioned  the  straggling  of  parties  of  marauders  fd<»g  the  Une  of 
march,  for  tiie  purpose  of  plunder,  few  upon  the  present  occasion 
dared  to  ayail  themselyes  of  their  liberty,  so  finr  as  to  risk,  for  the  chances 
of  pillage,  the  probability  of  being  abandoned  by  their  comrades  to  the 
terrible  yengeance  of  the  OueriDas,  who  hung  upon  the  traces  of  the 
column,  and  found  oft-recurring  opportunities  of  ayenging  upon  a 
Frenchman  the  outrages  and  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  Spain  by  the 
soldiery  of  France.  The  disappearance  of  Eugene  Dayemy,  whidi 
to(^  place  when  the  troops  hahed  for  their  brief  refreshment^  had 
therefore  excited  as  much  surprise  as  regret;  and  althoogh  the  peremp- 
tory orders  under  which  the  regiment  was  hurrying  on,  precluded  fdl 
delay,  often  through  the  remainder  of  the  day  did  his  comrades  turn 
in  their  saddles  and  strain  their  eyes  along  the  winding  road,  or  gaie 
into  the  thick  woods  around  it,  in  the  hope  of  discoyering  the  young 
officer  on  his  return.  But  it  was  not  until  night  had  neariy  fallen 
that  Eugene  Dayemy  dashed  into  the  remembered  road,  though  un- 
fortunately seyeral  leagues  behind  his  regiment. 

*^M<m  DIeur  was  his  exclamation;  *'I  am  agab  at  the  pln^ 

Q  Q  2 
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where  we  halted,  and  I  thought  myself  miles  furtiber.  A  curse  on 
these  forest  paths  for  their  strong  family  likeness!  Eh  Inen^  we  will 
see  whether  my  spurs  proTe  more  serviceable  than  my  eyes." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  struck  the  rowels  deep^  and 
galloped  off  at  full  speed  in  the  traces  of  his  comrades. 

**  Now  have  I  played  the  fool  once  more,"  soliloquized  he  ;  '^  and 
have,  with  great  dexterity  and  neatness,  involved  myself  in  a  net  out 
of  which  I  very  much  doubt  my  getting.  First,  when  I  join  the 
column,  I  shall  be  severely  rebuked  for  loitering ;  next,  I  shall  ruin  my 
horse  ;  and  finally,  my  fear  of  which  considerably  alleviates  mjr  other 
apprehensions,  I  expect  to  be  shot  by  some  outlying  guerilla  before  I 
can  come  up  with  the  ranks  at  all.  Three  pleasant  points  for  contem- 
plation!" 

He  drew  rein  as  he  reached  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  over  which  the 
road  went,  and  up  which  he  allowed  his  charger  to  pace  slowly. 
Looking  to  the  summit,  the  young  Frenchman  thought  he  discerned  a 
figure  crouching,  but  watching  him.     His  first  instinct  was  to  draw 
and  cock  a  pistol,  and  to  spur  forwards.     The  horse  started  at  the 
stroke  of  the  steel,  and  in  all  probability  saved  the  rider's  life  by  the 
motion,  for  a  fiash  from  the  dark  nook  in  which  the  figure  was 
shrouded,  followed  by  the  report  of  a  carbine,  told  Davemy  that  the 
guerillas  were  around  him.      He  heard  the    erring  bullet  whistle 
behind  him,  and  levelling  his  own  weapon,  he  fired,  apparently  with 
effect,  for  as  he  dashed  to  the  spot,  a  man  was  seen  to  stagger  back- 
wards among  the  forest  trees,  in  the  shade  of  which  he  was  instantly 
lost.     The  Frenchman,  aware  that  his  safety  was  in  flight,  gave  his 
horse  the  rein,  and  shot  along  the  now  descending  road  with  headlong 
speed.    A  mile  thus  rapidly  traversed,  he  began  to  hope  he  had  dis- 
tanced his  enemies  ;  but  he  continued  to  urge  forward  his  chai^r  at 
full  gallop,  until  he  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  where  it  narrowed  to  the 
width  of  a  few  feet  only.    The  animal  seemed  to  hesitate  at  entering  the 
pass  ;  but  the  fiery  rider,  with  spur,  stroke,  and  voice,  forced  him  on. 
With  an  angry  neigh  the  charger  bounded  forward,  as  if  to  dear  some 
unseen  obstacle,  and  the  next  moment  dropped  upon  eardi,  with  the 
hideous  cry  a  horse  utters  only  in  his  extreme  agony.    As  Davemy 
went  down  with  his  charger,  he  saw  the  fatal  artifice  by  which  the 
animal  had  been  sacrificed.     Two  long  and  sharp  scythe-blades  had 
been  fastened  into  the  massive  trunks  of  two  opposite  trees,  in  such  a 
position  as  that  the  lower  blade  would  come  in  contact  with  the  legs  of 
an  advancing  horse,  and  the  higher  one  would  transfix  the  rider.    The 
noble  animal  on  which  Eugene  rode  had  seen  the  former  obstacle,  and 
in  leaping  to  avoid  it,  had  a  second  time  saved  his  master's  life,  at  the 
expense  of  his  own.     He  lay  writhing  in  the  death-struggle,  with  a 
wide  and  deep  gash  in  his  ample  breast  and  glossy  shoulder,  from  which 
the  life  blood  was  flowing  in  torrents. 

As  Eugene  extricated  himself  from  the  fallen  horse,  he  felt  that  his 

chance  was  now  slight  indeed.     His  heavy  boots  were  not  among  the 

least  obstacles  to  his  effecting  the  long  march  which  must  intervene 

between  him  and  his  regiment,  and  bitterly  did  he  curse  the  foolish 

•mnutoe  which  had  that  day  drawn  him  from  its  ranks.     He  felt,  also, 

A^nainful  conviction  that  every  moment  was  increasing  the  distance 

^tween  himsdf  and  his  comrades,  and  must  continue  to  increase  it. 

Zt  him  add  what  speed  he  could  to  his  steps.    It  was  now  dark,  and 

^nrobabiUty  of  his  pressing  mto  the  service  of  France  the  horse  of 
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some  wandenng  peasant  was  diminished  to  hopelessness.  But  he  was 
Toung  and  active,  and  his  natural  high  spirits  forbad  his  abandoning 
himself  to  despair. 

**  After  all,"  he  said,  ^*  the  darkness  is  as  much  in  my  favour  as  in 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  morning,  fresh  troops  will  be  up.  l£  I 
could  conceal  myself  until  then,  I  might  manage.  I  hope  I  have  killed 
that  rascally  brigand,  in  any  event." 

He  stooped  to  take  his  pistols  from  the  saddle  of  his  slaughtered 
horse,  which,  exhausted  with  torture  and  loss  of  blood,  was  now 
motionless. 

**  Poor  Pius  r'  he  said,  **  when  we  rode  on  the  great  coronation  day, 
and  I  afterwards  christened  you  in  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  your 
godfather  the  Pope,  who  came  all  the  way  from  Rome  to  give  a  crown 
to  Napoleon  and  a  name  to  you,  we  did  not  think  to  part  in  this 
manner.     But  I  will  revenge  you  before  long." 

"  Revenge  your  beast  now,  if  you  will.  Frenchman!"  said  a  loud  and 
mocking  voice,  in  tolerable  French;  and  as  Eugene  looked  up,  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  at  least  a  dozen  gueriUas.  He  now  gave  him« 
self  up  for  lost. 

''I  take  you  at  your  word,"  he  said,  levelling  his  undischarged 
pistol  at  the  speaker,  and  firing,  with  one  of  those  rapid  aims  which  in 
other  days  had  won  him  so  much  fame  at  his  military  school.  The 
Spaniard  fell  instantly;  the  bullet  had  lodged  in  his  brain,  carrying 
away  an  eye  in  its  course. 

The  Frenchman  laughed  scornfully,  as  he  was  seized  and  disarmed 
in  the  attempt  to  draw  his  sword.  His  captors  bound  his  arms,  and 
leaving  their  slain  companion  where  he  had  fallen,  hurried  away 
Davemy  into  the  forest.  Reckless  and  audacious  to  the  last,  he  re* 
peatedly  addressed  them  in  alternate  French  and  Spanish  sentences, 
occasionally  varied  with  heartfelt  maledictions  in  both  languages  ;  but 
he  could  obtain  no  reply.  As  they  proceeded,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  monologue  or  of  silence,  and  as  he  was  a  Frenchman,  hia 
selection  was  soon  made. 

"  Diable  I  this  is  a  night-rehearsal  of  Don  Giovanni,  with  a  slight 
exaggeration  of  the  seizure  by  the  demons ;  only  that  it  is  I  who  am 
unhorsed  instead  of  the  Commandant,  and  Donna  Anna  is  no  donna  at 
all,  but  only  a  peasant  girl." 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  face  of  a  young 
Spaniard,  who  was  one  of  his  guards,  and  Eugene's  hardihood  was 
almost  staggered  by  the  expression  of  deadly  hate  with  which  the 
guerilla  was  regarding  him. 

"  That  savage  looks  nnhi^py  in  his  mind;  is  it  possible  that  I  can 
have  the  thought  is  charming,  my  vengeance  is  not  yet  over.  I  am 
a  petard  sent  by  Providence  for  the  express  castigation  of  rebellious 
Spain— to-day  I  explode,  killing  one  gueiilla,  as  I  hope,  and  another, 
as  I  am  sure,  and  causing  great  uncomfortableness  to  a  third  respect* 
able  savage  touching  his  mistress.     Vive  la  France  /" 

The  party  had  now  reached  a  cottage,  built,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
Frenchman,  in  a  cleared  space  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest.  Here 
they  halted,  and  one  of  the  guerillas  knocked  loudly.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  a  woman,  bearing  a  light,  by  which  some  remains  of  great 
beauty  could  be  discerned  in  her  care-worn  face,  demanded  their 
errand.  The  reply  was  given  in  a  patois  which  bafiied  Eugene.  He 
determined,  however,  to  have  a  word. 
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and  is  about  to  daep  bim  to  her  bosom,  and  ask  him  to  supper. 
McwBtere,  will  you  BiTest  aucb  a  ctHUunmatroB  Y" 

Tbe  t^ipeiX  wm  in  vain;  the  woman,  with  a  mehmcboly  smile,  dosed 
the  door  of  her  ootti^o,  and  the  par^  pnoeeded.  It  now  oocone^  to 
Sugene  that  they  might  by  possJUUty  be  near  atme  road,  or  perttqw 
some  pUoe  where  French  troops  might  have  hahed  to  faiTSuac  Wi^ 
this  idtn,  he  at  onoe  began  to  shout  londly,  and  to  uplift  a  Tviety  of 
ehatmmt,  aQ  tending  to  the  gnat  ghny  of  France,  and  tbe  estreme 
hoaraenMS  of  Engene  Davemy.  ^s  companicats  did  not  iirterfere, 
but  allowed  him  to  exhaust  himself,  &om  which  cffcnmatmoe  the  un- 
.    fortunate  officer  concluded  that  he  was  far  from  all  aid. 

"  Where  in  the  world  are  we  golngr"  wu  his  next  ^acnlBttoB. 

Apparent^  he  waa  undentood,  for  tiie  y<nmg  Spniard  whom  fae 
had  noticed  as  looking  so  revengefully  upon  turn  oame  up  doae  to  hii 
aide,  and  said,  in  good  Frencl^— 

"  Are  you  well  prepared  to  die  ?" 

"  I  am  better  prepared  to  si^,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  clock  of  your  life  has  run  down,"  said  the  ^xuiiaRL 

"  I  dbonld  like  to  wind  it  up  again,"  IvtDmed  Eugene,  "wiii  the 
wd  of  some  of  your  partridgee  and  sherry,  the  focTner  of  which,  I  do 
not  SOT  it  to  flatter  you,  are  taut  praised  in  being  promoBnoed  -wot^j 
(tf  theiatter." 

"  Nor  will  you  find  a  aoldier's  tomb,"  continned  the  othv,  reginDees 
of  Davemy's  jesting  answers. 

"  I  will  not  contain  of  the  omiasion,  if  I  find  tc  officer^  traoUe- 
bed,"  replied  Eugene. 

"  You  Uugh,  Frenchman,  bat  you  are  apitfoaching  yonr  Iwt  borne." 

"  A  Frenchman  generally  thius  lightly  of  hoaXt"  wd  fte  yomig 
officer,  determined  not  to  shew  symptoms  of  fear." 

"  We  beUeve  it,"  said  the  ^aniard,  fiercely,  "1»  the  cahnoess 
with  which  he  violates  the  homes  <^  otbws." 
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^t'orts,  toor^eiDMvted  Ei^^ene,  endeaTOor- 

riila ;  '^  but,''  he  added,  meaninglf  , 
.«\   <<we  ahall  preaently  aettla  ikiu 

... :  talcs  which  were  told  in  the  Freiioh 

•1  and  horrible  fdiy  which  the  gaerillas 

•    'inies,  had  graduallj  shaped  th^aeelTes 

:iit'  atrocities  of  the  inyfldeie  had  eooTeited 

•  'Mil  mere  foes  into  actual  fiends.    Hie  made 

:  tiii  the  Spaoiard  should  speak.    After  a  short 

"utcitained  this  daj,  Firenohnuia  V* 
»u  ut  my  movements  7"  aaked  Eugene,  in  snrprise. 
u\  the  Spaniard,  in  a  eakner  YOioe  than  he  had 
*  iHit  far  from  this  very  spot,  stood  a  cottage  in  whidi 
'  uiid  her  daughter.    The  daughter  was  beantiful,  and 
)>ai<^n  was  closing,  a  yoong  Frendunan  found  means 
and  much  more.     It  was  shame  thai  a  Spanish  girl 
}i  i'ven  to  the  words  of  the  foe  ;  hot  her  mother  was  old, 
oruther — ^yes,  I  was  awqr.     Hie  campaign  ended,  and  the 
Mti  bore  to  his  quarters  a  kx^  of  raven  hair  as  a  trof^y  of 
'  ry.     I  think  you  wear  it  eren  now  about  you." 
1 '  MI !"  buid  Eugene  i-^**  you  the  brother  of  Anna  !" 
*'  1  was  her  brother  this  rnKMning,"  said  the  gaerilla,  in  the  same 
'•  t  voice.     <<  Listen.    As  soon  as  the  shame  yon  had  wrought  was 
Mown,  my  old  mother  died.     Well,  I  retomed  when  winter  came, 
■mI  I  heard  it  all.    I  did  not  strangle  my  sister,  fw,  kneeMng  at  my 
iM  t«  t^he  uttered  one  word  whidi  gave  me  much  comfort  to  struggle 
with  my  disgrace.     She  said  that  yon  would  return.'' 

bhe  trusted  my  tow,  and  I  have  kept  it,**  said  Eugene. 
Hear  me,"  conlaniied  Ihe'^gnerilla.    "  She  said  yon  would  return 
to  part  from  her  no  more.    THob  day  yon  haye  kept  a  part  of  your 
promise ;  but  it  remains  for  you  to  fulfil  the  rest.     The  mfisenMe 

girl ** 

She  is  an  angel,"  interrupted  Daremy. 

She  is  SO)  now,"  said  the  guerilla ;  **  unless  her  guib  in  Kstening 
to  your  TOWS  haTC  condemned  her  at  the  bar  wUch  she  has  this  day 
sought" 

**  Wretch !"  shouted  Eugene,  ^  what  mean  you  7  Am  I  speaking 
to  the  mnrderer  of  his  sister  ?" 

''At  sunset,"  said  the  Spaniard,  **  your  heart  was  pressed  to  hers  as 
^u  parted.  I  watched  you,  and  baring  aoooniplished  all  I  wished 
m  making  your  person  uown  to  me,  why  needed  I  spare  her  life 
longer  ?  The  next  pressure  to  the  false  one's  bosom  was  mine— ^ 
mmiki$r 

He  drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  and  exhibited  it  to  the  horrified 
gase  of  the  Frenchman.  But  there  were  no  reyoldng  eyidenees  of 
the  crime  upon  its  glittering  blade;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  bright 
and  unsullied.  The  Spaniard  understood  the  seardiing  glance  of 
Eugene,  and  added— 
**  Tou  doubt,  eren  now.  Look  around  you." 
DaTcmy  obeyed,  end  instantly  discoTored  that  he  had  been  led  bade 
by  his  captors  to  the  very  cottage,  to  visit  which  he  had  left  ***•  ••^- 
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heard  heavy  footetepB  around  the  boofe,  as  of  men  bringing  and  de- 
potnting  loads.  This  continued  for  some  minnteB,  when  he  igain 
heard  the  ume  voice,  but  apparently  deadened  bj  passing  through 
■ome  thick  subelancc. 

"  Farewell,  Eugene  Davemy!"  to  which  was  added  what  sounded 
liJte  a  aigna]. 

The  horrible  idea  that  he  was  incarcerated  to  be  starred  to  death, 
flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  Frendunan,  and  he  started  to  his 
feet,  wliile  drops  of  anguish  stood  upon  his  brow.  But  that  idea  was 
almost  instantly  dissipated.  A  sudden  crackling  rapidly  increased 
around  the  cottage,  and  almost  immediately  bccotne  a  roar.  Hie 
atmosphere  within  grew  more  and  more  oppressive,  and  smoke  found 
its  way  through  the  crevices.  Eugene  stood  stnpificd,  but  recovering 
for  a  moment,  ruslied  to  the  door.  At  first  it  resisted  his  agODiEod 
efforts,  but  giving  way,  a  flood  of  red  light  burst  upon  liim,  and  flames, 
the  intensity  of  which  drove  him  badt,  leaped  into  the  ^wrtment. 
As  the  wretched  Eugene  turned  to  avoid  them,  he  saw,  lying  on  a 
couch  before  him,  a  sight  which  added  to  the  horrors  of  his  doom. 
It  was  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Anna,  who  had  died  that  day  by 
the  hand  of  her  brother.  By  the  glowing  light  which  now  broke  in 
on  all  sides,  as  the  fires  mounted  the  cottage  and  revelled  in  the 
thatch  of  the  roof,  Kugcne  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  the  beautiful 
face  and  form,  which,  a  few  hours  before,  had  rested  in  his  arms  in 
ull  the  glow  of  life  nnd  love.     He  could  BM^ai  longer,  for  the  heat 

(eUin 
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MILTON  AND  THE  SWEDISH  LORD. 

BT  THOMAS  HUOHES. 

Whsn  Englttid't  ancient  teeptre  great  Cromweirs  sway  obey'd, 
And  the  oonrta  of  Emope  at  his  knee  their  adulation  pud. 
By  chanoe  a  noUe  embassy  from  Sweden's  monarch  came, 
with  England's  mighty  nuer  alliances  to  frame. 

But  when  the  council-chamber  met,  and  the  Swedish  Lord  was  there, 
No  man  in  all  the  court  was  found  those  treaties  to  prepare : 
For  Milton  on  his  sick  bed  lay ;  nor  could  any  other  mao, 
With  equal  grace,  fill  up  the  place  of  that  blind  old  Puritan. 

**  That  man,'*  quoth  Cromwell,  **  stands  alone  in  England's  brightest  page, 
The  noblest  pillar  of  my  court,  the  honour  of  his  age ! 
Though  blind,  in  wisdom's  darkest  paths  he  clearly  sees  his  way ; 
What  to  those  who  see  is  dark  as  night,  to  him  is  clear  as  day.*'^ 

Much  marrell'd  then  that  Swedish  I^ord,  when  thus  he  heard  him  sa  v, 
And  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick  he  hurried  him  away : 
In  the  chasten'd  light  of  that  silent  room  a  solemn  awe  came  o'er  him. 
As  he  look'd  in  rcTerence  on  the  form  of  the  godlike  man  before  him. 

He  stood  before  that  blind,  sick  man,  who  in  solemn  silence  sate, 
And  he  riew'd  that  mind  unbroken  beyond  the  reach  of  fkte ;  . 
And  genius'  light,  which  a  halo  bri^t  round  its  Totaries  doth  fling. 
And  ue  spirit^  strength  all  unimpair'd  by  the  body's  suffering. 

**  And  ah !"  he  said ;  **  what  pity  'tis,  that  such  a  man  should  know 

The  body's  mortal  sufferings,  the  pangs  of  human  woe  I 

Thon  hast  learning,  wisdom,  poesy — all,  all  that  knowledge  can 

She  has  giren  thee ;  thou  hast  lost  thy  sight,  God's  choicest  gift  to  man." 

**  PitT  me  not,"  the  blind  man  said — **  I  feel  no  loss  of  sight  $ 
For  the  pleasures  feur  of  memory  fill  up  the  blank  of  sight, 
And  the  Tisions  of  friturity  come  brighter  on  my  soul. 
And  the  thoughts  from  earthly  olijects  free,  are  freer  of  control. 

**  What  though  no  more  for  me  the  sun  darts  forth  his  gladdening  ray. 
Though  still  my  moms  in  darkness  pass,  in  dreary  night  my  day ; 
Though  for  nie  the  feirest  features  of  Nature's  fhce  diTine 
Are  £ad, — a  higher  blessing,  a  nobler  boon  is  mine. 

**  The  Lord,  who  gare  the  ^ft  himself,  that  gift  hath  ta'en  away— 
And  still,  all  righteous  be  his  name !  all  holy  is  his  way : 
He  hath  ta'en  an  earUily  blesstng^his  creature's  outward  sights- 
He  hath  giren  to  shine  within  the  soul,  a  holier,  clearer  light" 


DIX    THE    YOUNGER. 

BY  LAMAN  BLA)«CHABD. 

'*  Yet  a  fine  fiunily  is  a  fine  thing, 
Provided ^"  Btbon. 


SoBRow  oioves  people  in  many  ways.  Toung  ladies  have  but  a  single 
resource,  yet  a  most  efiectuid  one;  it  is  dways — that  of  running 
up  stairs,  shutting  themselves  in,  and  having  a  good  cry.  Man  is  more 
apt  to  take  down  his  meerschaum,  or  fly  to  the  cognac,  or  to  his  club. 
Now,  Mr.  Dix  the  younger,  when  disturbed  in  his  mind,  adopts 
neither  of  these  phins.  He  flics  for  relief  to  that  magic  agent,  the  pen. 
U  is  a  feather  that  shews  which  way  the  wind  of  his  sighs  is  blowinjr. 
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s  f  ji 
At  twentT-CvDc  pMi  mig^t  Itave 
Mies,  and  packed  him  off  with  a  rasp- 
went  aloK.  Fire  jears  later,  joa 
.  g  a  cigar  wiJiiNQfi  m  leeliiig  of  diagnst 
^^o  cviaced  bj  tbe^  nsiog  generatioD. 

\  outhful  Dix  w^  net  onlj  in  full  legal 

u,  -tately  wife,  as  large  as  life,  bat  tliroe 

ii.     This  trio  has  sinGe  been  doubled,  and 

N  now  thirtj-ninew     Bat  his  looks  do  not 

.  iiiuuber.    A  mere  boj  in  point  of  yeais 

- Jo^tju^and-three),  his  cheek  has  stiU  the 

i\  Ay  tifuring  of  twenty-five. 

M^cm;;^  tliat  where  nature  bestows  Ibe  ap- 

^  .ii^  vl<{sue  to  retain  the  reputatkin  of  the 

.  ifr  iij  11$  eaDed  by  bis  aoquaintanoea— has 

'I    ^¥v  iJbdB^rs — first,  of  looking  old;  and 

<<.aa  jr  Slaking  him  pay  as  the  tribnte  fell 

.  u  .iaoL  in  reiiuii  for  such  tenderness,  he 

•  I'lcMttl  to  pay  at  all.     His  spirit  pants 

Nd  uiay  flourish  in  immortal  yonth.     He 

.    .-uuduue  morning  all  tiie  day  tbrongh. 

.u  tujoyment,  perpetual  firing;  and  ooold 

^uu;^2Iine,  **  piping  as  though  he  ^ould 

. .  :iou;>  of  edipsLog  the  renown  of 

s.>^  who  perished  ia  his  pride," 

•.  ^^rlde  of  marvellous  boyhood.    To  lose 

.  aU.     He  faneies  that  at  Time's  feast 

I  Lis  idea  of  the  half-way-house  of  life 

vi  door  to  the  actual  sepulchre.    He 

V    ^  Ibrward — ^it  quite  turns  his  head,  the 

.  ^^  HI  be  taken  off  in  three  years,  and  he 

but  mentally  ejaculates,  with  a  deep 

.o!"     To  turn  that  terrible  comer, 

uC  to  walk  onward  as  chief  mourner 


v^>. 


,  'frequently  conjures  up  presents  a 

^  a^H)n  the  verge  of  the  wide,  blank, 

\  'uch  he  must  necessarily  enter— 

jto  wrong  side — ^with  the  old  Tra* 

.  Old  the  sun,  throwing  its  broad 

^>.^  himself  dad  in  the  livexy  of 

^  grav.  a  tinire  of  red  upon  the 


nose,  att  mlargeacnt  of  some  inches  in  ihn  waist,  and  an  Qminoas  stoop 
in  tlie  dioddm. 

Dangers  are  terriUe  in  proportion 'to  theiar  proxiimty;  and  as  a 
chimney  <m  fire  next  door  is  more  dbnning  than  a  eonfli^;radan  at  a 
distanoe,  tiie  image  of  Middte-Age  at  noon-day  is  more  appaiUng  to 
him  than  the  spectral  figure  of  Seoond-Ohiididmess  in  the  deep  mid- 
night of  time. 

Indeed,  of  aoght  that  may  lie  beyond  the  first  &ftal  torn  ont  of  the 
paradise  of  yorrtii  he  has  little  dread,  or  none.  To  he  very  old  is 
seareely  so  had  as  to  be  fUedr^  and  even  liie  ddeify  period  has  less 
todaantfaimthantheintermedurte  season  wlddi  fimns  1^  i^proaf^  to 
it.  He  dreams  of  wigs,  spectacles,  and  flasmeL;  the  emteh  and  the 
cushion ;  the  nnea^  diair  and  tiie  deaf,  seif^^wilied  mnnse,  withlJie  ^1^^ 
DvLty  of  Man,*  read  alottd  fay  a  good  eharity-boy»  in  eonaderatiGHL  of  an 
annual  guinea  subscribed  to  the  parish  sdiooi)— ^et  he  walcesupficom 
tibe  prophetic  Tision  without  affi^bt  Not  so,  when,  with  eyes  wide 
open,  Ifee  surveys  the  tiling  into  irbiA  be  is  soon  to  be  transfonned; 
and  sees  the  langhing,  buoyant,  airy  Juvenis  Dix  settling  down  into  a 
soMdify;  the  Tcry  eye-glass  which  was  only  oniamental  yesterday  being 
nseful  to«day;  the  waistoosit  widening,  Hie  Hoby  AriiJriag  into  a  dndb 
gaiter,  the  whisker  edibtting  symptoms  of  the  coming  fiost;  and  that 
hand,  whidi  the  conscions  kid,  deseitii^  its  dam,  might  have  exnhingiy 
approached,  saying,  **  Skin  me  I"  buned  gloveless  in  the  breeohes- 
podcet,  jingling  a  bunch  of  keys. 

To  avoid  the  most  r»gae  suspidon  of  his  being  witiiin  a  good  ten 
years  of  sn<^  a  declension,  and  to  vindicate  his  really  youthful  ap- 
peanaoe,  what  desperate  course  was  he  to  take?  The  first  that 
occurred  to  him,  seeing  these  breakers  a-head,  was  to  throw  some  of 
has  domestic  cargo  overboard.  With  those  six  children  grouped 
around  him,  all  pretension  to  juveniUty  must  be  a  joke.  To  afifecttiie 
<<  young  man"anybnger,  with  that  awful  union  of  the  la^Bes'boarding- 
sdiool  and  Eton  Ckdtoge  at  his  heels,  was  deasty  ridionkms.  ffis 
great  giik  and  boys  were  living  witnesses  of  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
young  looks,  and  by  the  aid  of  sudi  spectades,  everybody  could  see 
tiie  He  in  his  fiEKse.  He  might  as  wdl  carry  his  age,  as  a  cabman  his 
number,  xxpaa  a  badge  suspended  from  his  neck. 

Nay,  worse— mud^  worse!  Who  would  believe  his  number  to  be 
the  true  one?  Who  on  earth  would  be  so  absurdly  eredukms  as  to 
take  his  word  for  thirty-nine  amfyf  It  so  happens,  most  nnfortonatdy^ 
that  the  fioek  of  the  Duces  is  an  uncommonly  *' fine"  one.  Thegirisare 
astonishing^  tall  of  then:  age,  and  the  boys  are  prodigiously  big  lads 
for  their  years.  In  fact,  a  progeny  so  truly  Patagonian  is  seldom 
seen.  Nobody  could  guess  the  lather  of  the  youngest  to  be  much 
short  of  forty;  and  as  for  the  eldest,  that  miyestic  and  magmfioeot 
Juno  of  eighteen,  who  would  dream  of  asking  after  her  dear  fupa,  but 
with  refoenoe  to  ^<  tiie  old  gentleman's  health"— adding,  that  *'  at  his 
years"  th^e  wmds  must  be  very  trying !    To  look  at  her,  you  must 

si^  she  was 

"  Manicd,  dianaing,  dnita,  sad  Iwial^llrte.*' 

How  her  father  idolized  her— when  she  was  veiy  SiUe!  How  fondhr 
he  watdied  her  dawning  graces,  and  rejoiced  when  dderlr  ladies  crie( 
*<  Why,  die  has  grown  since  Tuesday  last!"  She  was  his  ftirest  as 
well  as  his  first— ^  her  mother^s  image  in  her  face  f  but,  al^'*  *^ 
little  refiected  how  soon  she  was  to  emulate  her  mo^iei^B  figr 
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As  she  grew,  his  paternal  joj  diminished;  as  bhe  began  to  realize  all 
his  hopes,  he  began  to  be  disappointed.   He  saw  in  her  rising  spkeodtmr 
his  own  sunset.     He  took  vast  pride  in  her — ^bat  felt  that  it  was  at  his 
own  expense.     Still  she  grew  apace,  with  the  most  nndatifnl  con- 
sistency; still,  without  the  smallest  r^ard  to  her  father^s  feelings,  sbe 
shot  up  faster  than  the  years  could  traveL    People  would  now  remark 
that  she  really  began  to  make  him  look  quite  elderly,     if  anybody 
humanely  observed  that  he  seemed  young  to  be  the  father  of  that  fine- 
grown  girl,  somebody  else  would  be  sure  to  insinuate — ^^' Yes,  at  this  dis- 
tance ;  but  see  him  closer,  he  looks  his  age; — ^forty-five,  if  he's  a  day.** 
This  was  more  than  young  flesh  and  blood  coidd  bear ;  and  at  last, 
since  nothing  could  restore  to  that  stately  nymph  the  little-giriish  ap- 
pearance which  would  have  charmed  her  sire,  a  whisper  went  fortb^ 
at  least,  it  was  allowed  to  be  supposed  in  some  quarters— that  an 
elder  brother  of  Dix's  had  died  in  India.     Juvenis  was,  of  course,  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  and  had  brought  up  his  niece  nobly — quite 
like  one  of  his  own.     '^  And  it's  the  more  kind  of  him,  for  she's  tall 
enough  for  two  of  them,"  urged  a  malignant  friend,  who  was  in  the 
paternal  secret.     The  eldest  &us  disposed  of,  not  parentally,  but,  in  a 
manner,  parenthetically,  Dix  the  younger  turned  with  double  fondness 
and  joy  to  his  second  daughter.     At  thirteen  she  was  a  mere  child, 
and  his  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  her  infantine  simplicity.     She,  indeed, 
who  was  **  ever  fair"  would  be  **  ever  young"  also.     That  affectionate 
little  thing  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  her  papa  look  prematurely  middle* 
aged,  not  she;  and  he  felt  that  had  he  as  many  daughters  as  Danans, 
he  could  love  them  all  passionately,  so  that  they  never  grew  any  taller. 
But  at  length,  to  his  consternation,  the  Patagonian  principle  began  again 
to  develop  itself;  and  on  his  return  after  a  six  months'  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  found  his  diminutive  darling  lengthened  into  a  gawky  of  the 
first  class.    In  fact.  Miss  Began  Dix  had  acted  as  treacherously  as 
Miss  Groneril  had  done  before  her,  and  if  there  had  been  a  Cordelia, 
she  would  have  done  the  same.    Foi^getful  of  her  fond  father's  wishes, 
his  reasonings,  his  caresses,  the  second  girl  shot  up  as  fast  as  she  could  ; 
and  people  again  began  to  say,  in  that  considerate  tone  which  is  more 
exasperating  than  the  depreciatory  one — "  Ah! — ^well! — ^he  bears  his 
years  very  tolerably,  and  might  almost  be  taken  for  a  young  man — by 
candle-Ught  I" 

Of  course,  if  an  elder  brother  can  be  put  to  deatli  in  India,  a  middle- 
aged  unde  can  as  readily  be  despatched  in  China;  and  it  was  not 
difficult,  therefore,  in  quarters  where  people  knew  no  better,  to  whi^ier 
off  Miss  Regan  into  a  convenient  cousinship  in  the  background.  But 
tiiett— there  were  the  boys ! 

Kow,  if  the  young  ladies  were  resolute  in  their  growth,  the  young 

lyflglkBicn  were  still  more  obstinate; — grow  they  would;  and  each  in 

%fffj^  as  be  arrived  at  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  elicited  the  same  ex- 

^ffg^lofM  fipom  every  visitor, — "  Well,  I  declare  if  Master  Sampson 

li-ii\  wwm  quite  a  man  1"    So  they  rose,  one  above  the  other — ^in- 

^^^^ie-fvirdsmen,  even  in  their  round  jackets.    All  that  he  could 

^^\.  t  Wber*  to  ckeck  them  in  their  unfllial  design  of  superannuating 

?L  kikA    It  I*  M^  ^^  *^  ^®  offered  them  frequent  dps  of  his 

iiAa<^ «  *^  superstitious  hope  that  it  might  stop  the  growth 


pgKf^^  diej  sipped,  and  flourished  the  more;  he  only 
"       -.^♦^  ^r^v^tt  ««^  six-feet  of  a  son  would  ring  the  bell  for 
^*^        ^ML  %  vmMa  for  himself. 
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How  oflten  has  he  sat  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  their  daily 
growth  ;  sighing  to  observe  the  lunentable  shortness  of  their  trowsers, 
and  the  surprising  length  of  their  straps  ;  wondering  as  well  as  griev- 
ing at  the  rapi^ty  with  which  the  cu£b  of  their  jackets  continually 
crept  up  to  their  elbows.  It  was  a  hopeless  case  ;  tiiej  were  remorse- 
lessly bent  on  making  a  Methusaleh  of  him.  Already  had  he  been 
proclaimed,  at  a  little  party  of  young  people,  **  quite  the  father  of  a 
family  ;**  and  when  he  danced,  a  lady  (turned  fif^)  was  charmed  to 
see  him  so  agile — "  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  she  said,  **  at  our 
time  of  life." 

But  what  could  he  do  ?  Master  Sampson,  lighting  his  cigar  at  the 
lamp-post,  might  fairly  pass  for  his  brother  at  night ;  but  then  poor 
Juvenis  could  not  go  on  disowning  all  his  children,  providing  for  each 
in  succession,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  a  deceased  parent  who 
never  existed.  Still,  if  any  simple  person  chose  to  mistake  them  all 
for  his  sisters  and  nephews— or  even  if  the  supposition  were  hazarded 
that  he  had  married  a  widow  with  a  prodigiously  fine  family — he  had 
not  the  heart  to  contradict  it !  How  happy  he  considered  Partridge, 
in  not  being  the  real  father  of  that  strapping  fellow,  Tom  Jones  I 

Even  now  when  he  looks  at  the  boys,  his  heart  sinks  within  him. 
He  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  have  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  He 
married  so  very  early  in  life, — and  they  seem  to  have  taken  such  an 
ungenerous  advantage  of  it!  To  conspire  against  him  at  thirty-nine, 
and  try,  by  a  display  of  physical  force,  to  make  him  out  fifty-two  ! 
D^enerate  children ! 

Other  curious  considerations,  moreover,  arise  out  of  the  largeness  of 
scale  on  which  the  youngsters  spring  up.  They  have  grown  too  big 
for  correction.  He  remembers  various  pleasing  experiments  of  his, 
with  cane  and  whip,  which  took  place  only  the  other  day ;  and  now — 
he  b  left  to  meditate  mournfully  on  the  strange  possibility  of  a  man 
whipping  his  own  boy,  and  getting  the  worst  of  it !  When  he  hears 
the  grandmammas  of  society  admiring  his  boys,  crying, — ''What 
splendid  fellows  V*  he  sighs  to  think  that  he  shall  cane  them  no  more, 
and  ejaculates, — ''  Who  would  be  a  father  !" 

Nor  does  he  fail  to  shudder  at  the  number  of  daring  spirits— the 
kind  of  **  young  France" — ^he  has  been  bringing  about  his  domestic 
throne,  lliere  is  such  a  want  of  the  venerable  in  him,  that  he  lacks 
due  authority  in  his  house.  He  foresees  that,  one  by  one,  all  his  privi- 
leges will  be  snatched  from  him  by  the  ferocious  afiection  of  his  duti- 
ful young  tyrants  ;  who  invite  their  friends,  lend  his  books,  ransack 
his  writing-desk,  carry  off  his  snufi*-box,  and  break  his  favourite  mare*s 
knees,  one  and  dl,  just  as  it  may  suit  their  wayward  pleasure.  And 
he  feels  all  the  time,  that  if  he  were  destined  to  mount  spectacles  to- 
morrow, no  boy  of  his  would  shed  a  tear;  that  if  he  were  doomed  to 
wear  a  wig,  not  one  of  them  would  break  his  heart! 

Thus  have  rolled  away  his  recent  years  ;  but  the  calendar  never 
runs  round  without  some  half  dozen  days  especially  marked  out  in 
Uack-letter.     These  are  the  birthdays. 

**  The  sky  it  overcast,  the  morning  lowers,** 

as  often  as  a  birthday  may  arrive.  It  tells  him  that  the  witnesses 
against  him  have  come  into  court  with  stronger  evidence  than  ever. 
It  tells  him  that  an  archer  has  taken  fresh  aim  at  his  peace,  and  that  a 
festival  must  be  held  in  celebration  of  the  event.    And  then  the  reck- 


daoghters,  and  uiai  ul  .. 
fktbw  to  tfce  giwtdfMher,  is  rrat  -  -   _ 
iiifltinetiTcly,  tktt  ahhoagh  the  word  tri*  couMiuk  . 
spoken  it  must  be ;  and  he  f«eb  that  the  ftniihhig  blew  u>  ^ 
ezistesce  is  abeady  stnick.     The  die  ia  east — h  is  sU  otbt  with  i- 
He  dts  down,  and  leads,  for  hours  together,  the  "  Young  Han's  best 
Compsnioc,"  but  finds  no  eoneolation.     His  thoughts  are  all  Nq;ht- 
Thonghta — Toong'B. 

There  is,  of  course,  t  Dix  the  elder  eztanb— the  white-headed  and 
unfidgettj  parent  of  Dix  the  jonnger.  Ht  has  been  a  grandfjatber 
long,  and  tikes  it.  He  is  ahrajs  rubbing  one  drr  chip  of  a  hand 
against  the  other,  and  saying  to  his  son,  as  often  as  the^  meet,  "  W^, 
my  boy,  Tm  serenty'OQe,  and  please  God,  next  year  I  shall  be  seventy- 
two."  He  dat^  all  recent  events  from  the  vidasitudea  that  hare 
ocenrrod  to  his  gnndchildren.  "  Ay,  I  remember— it  was  when  poor 
Jasper  had  the  congh  ;^Yon're  wrong,  I  ttf  yon— 4hat  lu^jpened 
while  little  Blue-eyca  was  knitting  me  my  purse ; — Tme,  true,  I 
recollect ;  why  tt  was  the  7017  same  ^y  that  Sampson,  the  j<d^  villain, 
smashed  my  cucnmber-ihnne.''  He  feels  that  it  would  be  still  more 
gloiions  to  be  a  grandfather,  if  the  objects  of  his  pride  were  rather 
more  numerous.  He  is  quite  happy  with  the  few  he  has— quite  ;  but 
secretly — for  he  never  tnvathed  ^is  sentiment  to  a  soul— Jke  thinks 
six  a  rather  shabby  aUowance.  "  If  there  were  but  eight  more,  now," 
is  the  speculation  that  sometimes  glances  across  his  mind.  He  likes 
to  read  in  the  newspapers  the  pleasant  stories  about  "  united  ages," 
and  how  old  Mr.  Kevergo  left  behind  him  eleven  cbUdren,  thirty- 
eight  gnmdchildr^  and  about  seventy  great-grand  ones.  "  Happ^ 
dog  r  he  mutton  ;  and  cvders  the  newfinaa  to  tend  him  that  paper 
daily  for  the  next  three  mcmths. 

What  his  silly  b<^  can  • '—  -ttiiig  his  f«e«  i«aiart  the  proposed 
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marriage  is  to  Diz  the  elder  the  most  incomprehensible  of  mysteries. 
His  feelings  would  be  in  torn  equally  incomprehensible  to  Diz  the 
younger,  if  that  juyenile  personage  did  not  recollect  that  when  a  man 
has  once  become  a  grandfather,  his  self-ezistence  is  at  an  end,  and  he 
is  liTing  not  for  his  own  sake  bat  for  that  of  others.  He  cannot 
include  grandfathers  in  the  present  generation  of  men-*they  are  but 
links  between  the  past  and  present— wearers  of  pigtails,  by  which  suc- 
ceeding races  hold  on  to  connect  themselyes  with  tiie  times  gone  by*- 
conveniences  where]^  Antiquity  just  contrives  to  retain  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  Posterity.  They  are  curiosities  which,  as  he  conceives,  would 
be  better  preserved  in  the  Briddi  Museum,  wxtii  the  other  antecUluvian 
remains.  How  they  venture  to  walk  about,  perfectly  weU  aware  that 
everybody  knows  them  to  be  sizty  at  the  least,  is  to  Juvenis  Diz  one 
of  Time  the  Jester's  nddto-me-rees. 

That  Juvenis  should  ever  live  to  be  a  grandfather  1  The  bare 
thought  has  given  sharpness  and  action  to  his  inherent  abhorrence  of 
everything  **  getting  into  years."  He  has  taken,  since  the  matter  of 
the  marriage  was  mooted,  to  drinking  off,  with  nnusnld  oelerity,  his  stock 
of  old  port,  merely  to  prevent  it  growing  older.  He  has  already  had 
his  collection  of  coins  beautifully  polished,  and,  the  mould  removed  from 
their  antique  faces,  they  reaUy  look  quite  lively,  fresh  as  new  shillings 
from  the  Mint.  He  has  had  the  celebrated  ruins,  which  disfigured  his 
place  in  Shropshire,  entirely  renovated  and  modernized ;  agreeing  with 
Fielding's  beau,  who  otgects  to  the  picturesque  old  buildings  in  Italy, 
**  that  they  are  so  damnaUy  out  of  repair."  His  time*wom  pictures 
of  the  Destruction  of  the  Armada,  he  has  ezdianged  for  the  Battle  of 
Navarino,  by  Mr.  Huggins.  Hitherto  he  has  not  flinched  from  ac- 
knowledging that  he  was  bom  about  the  Trafalgar  period,  but  he  now 
entertains  serious  thoughts  of  altering  the  date  to  Waterloo.  If  his 
remorseless  children  will  not  allow  him  to  take  his  stand  at  thirty-nine— 
at  that  advanced  age,  of  which  his  face  furnishes  no  certificate— he  is 
resolved,  in  self-defence,  to  drop  down  to  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
intends,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  retain  bat  a  vague  remembrance  of  the 
Reform  Bill  struggle ;  and  to  fiz,  with  a  graceful  loyalty,  his  first  firm 
recollection  upon  the  coronation  of  Victoria. 

Meantime,  the  eventful  marriage  is  an  engagement  all  but  signed 
and  sealed,  and  Miss  Diz  will  become,  long  before  Christmas,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Phibb.  Only  last  night,  the  youn^t  of  the  siz, 
little  Harriet,  whom  her  papa  (^e  being  but  eleven  years  old)  can  well 
afford  at  present  to  designate  **  his  own  darting,"  jumped  upon  his 
knee,  and  whispered  something  about  her  new  wMte  sash. 

''  And  you,  too,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  looking  in  the  innocent 
face  fondly,  but  reproachfully,  '^yoa,  too,  will  torn  against  me  ;  you 
will  join  the  rest ;  you  will  grow  tall,  and  rejoice  in  my  misfortunes. 
Obscuring  the  last  ray  of  the  sunshine  of  youth,  you,  the  latest  and 
least  of  the  conspirators,  will  spring  up  by  rapid  degrees,  and  drive  me 
from  the  garden  into  the  desert  of  time  ;  strip  me  df  every  claim  to  a 
junior  standing,  of  every  pretension  to  the  early  bloom  of  life  which  is 
upon  me  ;  offer  me  up,  by  your  altitude  alone,  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  Middle- Age;  and  bring — ^yes,  bring  your  father's  brown  locks  in 
sorrow  to  a  wig  !  Girl,  you  will  help  to  make  me^-what  misery 
is  in  the  word !  —  you  will  help  to  inake  your  youthful  parent— 

VENERABLE  !" 


alt  the  glorix  that  sweat  spriiig-tiine  hatti . 

Thou  cunest  then  in  woman'*  bUad«*t  beauty, 
A  being  tbrm'd  of  tenderaeu  Kod  duty. 

All  hope,  obedicDM,  pttitnce,  trait,  aiid  trnlli ; 
An  Angel  o'er  my  couch  at  midnight  bending. 
Thine  earneat  pT»gra  in  lolitude  aK«iidinjr, 
Till  Heaven  bleu  d  thee  for  tby  pioui  ten£ng. 

And  baffled  Death  releued  bit  graip  of  yonth! 

«  bound  in  thee,  love,  wholly — 
„     .       IT  image  aolelr — 
Ona  deep,  coDtinuooi  feelius  of  aRe^n, 

That  tune,  o 


A  heart  reSectiiig  thy  dear  image  aoielr — 
Ona  deep,  coDtinuooi  feelius  oTtSeeti 
That  groTi  with  my  growth,  fhJIer,  tr 


Cad 


change, 
_   _.  alter,  leiaen,  oi 
Repay  this  fond  and 


protection  f 


Oh  t  though  eanh'a  darlceat  woea  come  orowdbg  hiibar, 
I  have  a  garland,  which  they  cannot  wither, 

Form'd  of  tha  deathleta  flower*    "' 
WhoM  iummer  freahneu  winter  i 
Folded  within  my  boaon  a*  tbcy  i 
While  Faith  lereneir,  like  a  holy 

Smilci  bright  approval  from  1 
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BT  MISS   PARDOE. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  an  elderly  individual  who  had 
figured  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  where 
he  had  been  sufficiently  successful  to  realize  a  comfortable  little  inde- 
pendence, resolved  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  to  enjoy,  in  dignified 
retirement,  the  fruits  of  his  previous  industry. 

Mr.  Launcelot  Barham  was  a  tall,  thin,  erect  personage,  of  some 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  wore  a  snuff-coloui'ed  coat,  with  plated 
buttons  as  large  as  half-crowns;  a  canary-coloured  waistcoat,  edged 
with  silver  twist;  a  very  stiff  and  stainless  white  neckcloth;  a  cocked- 
hat,  and  a  clouded  cane,  with  a  gold  head,  on  which  his  family  crest 
was  conspicuously  engraved.  Be  it  said,  also,  par  parenthese,  that 
Mr.  Launcelot  Barham  was  extremely  proud  of  his  connexions;  his 
grandfather  had  been  the  younger  brother  of  a  baronet,  and  his  own 
mother  was  sister  to  a  sheriff  of  the  city  of  London;  and  there  was  a  con- 
scious importance  in  the  mien  and  manner  of  the  ex-stockbroker,  which 
convinced  all  his  acquaintance  that  he  never  suffered  himself  to  forget 
the  exact  amount  of  dignity  wliich,  as  the  last  of  his  race,  had 
centered  in  himself. 

After  this  description  of  the  man,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  he 
was  a  bachelor ;  he  had  never  had  either  time  or  inclination  to  play 
the  Strephon ;  and  when,  occasionally,  a  qualm  of  regret  stole  over 
him,  as  he  remembered  that  in  his  person  the  blood  of  the  Coggleton 
Barhams  would  become  extinct,  he  dismissed  the  unpleasant  feeling 
with  a  shrug;  and  consoled  himself  with  the  reflexion  that,  as  his  suc- 
cessors could  not  do  anything  for  him,  so  there  was  no  necessity  for 
him  to  sacrifice  his  personal  comfort  and  independence  to  a  probable 
generation,  who  would  never  be  led  to  believe  in  the  extent  of  their 
obligation.  His  establishment  consisted  of  a  housekeeper,  as  old,  as 
stiff,  and,  if  possible,  as  dignified  as  himself;  and  a  boy,  who  was  her 
grand-nephew,  and  the  fourth  of  the  family  who  had,  in  turn,  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  act  as  miniature  valet  to  Mr.  Launcelot  Barham, 
until  he  outgrew  that  gentleman's  particular  standard  ;  who  being  re- 
markably proud  of  his  own  height,  of  which,  owing  to  his  scrupulously 
erect  carriage,  even  time  had  failed  to  deprive  him  of  an  inch,  never 
kept  about  his  person  any  male  domestic  who  reached  above  his  own 
shoulder ;  and  thus,  as  boys  will  grow  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers  of 
their  prudent  relatives,  who  would  rather  see  them  dwarfed  in  stature 
than  in  circumstances,  so  thi*ee  of  the  Master  Snaggs  had  successively 
lost  their  places  by  increasing  their  inches ;  and  Bobby,  the  last  of  the 
family,  a  Httle  stunted  lad,  who  bid  fair  to  keep  all  his  life  witliin  the 
prescribed  bounds,  had  in  his  turn  succeeded  to  the  vacant  clothes- 
brushes,  at  the  eventful  epoch  of  Mr.  Launcelot  Barham's  secession 
from  the  anxieties  and  bustle  of  his  profession. 

His  residence  he  had  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  public 
journal,  wherein  an  advertisement  set  forth  that  **  a  gentleman  of  re- 
spectability could  be  accommo<lated  with  convenient  and  airy  apart- 
ments in  a  pleasant  situation  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Bank." 
He  was  at  the  time  located  at  Hampstead ;  but  as  he  suffered  great 
annoyance  from  the  dust  of  the  road  on  his  daily  progress  into  town — 
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Mr.  Launcelot  Barham,  in  oocked  hat,  white  cravat,  and  drab-coloured 
waiters,  to  be  overtaken  during  an  airing  of  pure  pleasure,  totally  un- 
oonnected  with  business  of  any  description,  such  a  catastroph0  was 
almost  too  much  for  human  endurance.  He  looked  right  and  left  for 
"^ome  spot  of  refuge,  and  ere  long  found  it,  as  if  by  a  singularly  happy 
chance,  in  the  Auction  Mart,  where  a  sale  was  at  the  moment  going 
forward,  of  estates  and  houses  in  and  about  the  metropolis. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Launcelot  Barham  remained  perfectly  uninterested 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Auctioneer,  who  disposed  at  different  in- 
tf-rrals  of  eligible  dwelling-houses  in  Shoreditch,  and  pleasant  retreats 
nt  Mile-end ;  and  more  than  once  he  took  pains  to  assure  himself 
whether  the  rain  stiU  continued,  being  anxious  to  resume  his  homeward 
stroll,  when  suddenly  his  ear  was  attracted  by  the  strain  of  elevated 
r^loquence  in  which  the  bland  and  energetic  functionary  who  occupied 
the  commercial  pulpit,  was  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  *'  the  next 
lot  which  he  should  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  public  competi- 
tion.** 

"  I  am  instructed,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. ,  **  to  dispose,  without  re- 
serve, of  an  elegant  and  substantially-built  stone  residence,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  with  right  of  fishing  in  the  river,  right  of  common  on 
Runnymeade,  and  sundry  other  immunities,  which  will,  after  the  sale 
has  been  effected,  be  explained  to  the  purchaser.  The  river  runs  im- 
mediately behind  the  house,  which  has  a  small  and  well-arranged  plot 
of  ground,  laid  out  in  pleasure-garden,  upon  two  of  its  sides.  It  is  in 
so  perfect  a  state  of  repair,  that  it  will  require  no  Outlay  of  any  de- 
scription for  the  next  ten  years.  The  property  is  freehold,  and  the 
title  unquestionable,  and  the  premises,  which  are  well  suited  to  a  small 
family,  or  a  bachelor  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  angle,  will  be 
found  highly  convenient,  being  situate  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
pretty  and  interesting  village  of  Staines,  and  within  seven  miles  of 
the  royal  residence  of  Windsor  Castle." 

''  Win  you  be  answerable,  Mr.  ~-*-  ?^  asked  Mr.  Launcelot  Bar- 
ham,  with  much  sententiousness,  **  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this 
description  ?** 

*'  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  so  to  do,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  have 
not  myself  visited  the  property,  but  from  the  great  respectability  of 
the  party  to  whom  it  belongs,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  selling  it 
according  to  my  instructions.  The  actual  size  of  the  house  I  am  not 
competent  to  specify,  nor  the  extent  of  the  garden  in  which  it  partially 
stands  ;  but  I  can  only  repeat  my  instructions,  that  it  is  an  elegant 
and  substantially-built  residence,  and  that  certain  privileges  devolve 
upon  its  possessor — in  complete  repair,  and  with  an  excellent  title.  It 
is  to  be  sold  without  reserve,  gentlemen ;  and  now  I  have  only  to 
request  the  favour  of  a  bidding. — Thank  you,  sir,"  with  a  courteous 
bend  to  a  well-known  house-agent,  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room — **  an3rthing  will  do  for  a  beginning.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a^  bid  for  an  elegant  and  substantially-built  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  with  right  of  fishing  and  common,  fi^ehold 
garden,  and  other  privileges.  Two  hundred — ^two  hundred  pounds 
are  bid^  gentlemen." 

*^  Two  hundred  and  fifty,"  nodded  Mr.  Launcelot  Barham. 
**  Two  hundred  and  fifty!"  declaimed  the  oflicial  echo. 
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*  for  then,  be  it  remembeiedy  that  water-carts  were  not — he  d^ 
to  reside  absolatelj  in  London,  where  he  ooold  reach  the  1 
without  being  under  the  necessity,  on  his  arrival,  of  dustini? 
and  gaiters,  and  then  putting  &e  sullied  handkerchief  iii 
pocket,    llie  *^  convenient  and  aiiy  apartmaots"  consist  f 
floor  over  the  shop  of  a  portlv  widow,  who  kept  a  habert: 
in  Chei4[»side;  and  who^  graduallj  growing  old  with  hi-: 
been  for  so  many  years  accustomed  to  take  her  tea  with 
and  to  supply  her  master  with  white  neckcloths  and  ^' 
that  she  was  almost  as  much  surprised,  when  the  anno 
quitting  the  Stock  Exchange  and  her  i^Mrtments  wa.- 
though  the  Monument  had  walked  up  to  her  counter^ 
yards  of  black  galloon  to  re-tie  the  pigtail  of  the  moi 
Charing  Cross. 

The  flat  had  gone  forth,  however,  and  without 
Launcelot  Barham  proceeded  to  search  for  a  fittir. 
The  animation  and  companionship  of  the  sounds  ai^ 
side  had  lost  their  attraction ;  and  as  he  would  no  i 
to  encounter  either  dust  or  mud  when  he  should  ^  • 
under  his  own  roof,  he  determined  finally  to  si : 
quiet  spot,  where  he  might  see  leaves  and  flowet 
"  babble  of  green  fields"  with  precision  and  pr< 
understood  his  subject.  Mrs.  Snaggs,  when  con- 
had  given  it  as  her  decided  and  deliberate  opinioi. 
was  a  most  judicious  one,  and  the  rest,  <^  course. 

Then  commenced  excursions  in  every  direct io) . 
wherever  public  notice  or  private  mformatln. 
bftchelor  to  believe,  for  the  moment,  that  he  l; 
thing  that  would  suit  him  ;  and  every  <^snug  l< 
stead,  Highgate,  Notting-hill,  Brixton,  Stiv;. 
suburban  village,  was  visited  and  inspected,  in 
may  take  his  wine  at  an  open  window  overlook 
and  hollyoaks,  his  own  brass-pbited  gate  an 
losing  altogether  an  occasional  sniff"  of  tlu 
which  he  has  been  for  so  many  years  accustu. 

All  was  in  vain,  however ;  go  where  he  n 
there  was  always  a  drawback,  either  to  the  h 
tion.  The  water  was  bad,  or  the  roofs  w. 
dampj  or  the  stairs  were  steep,  or  the  kitchi  i 
^.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  «>°*®  description,  and 
^^11    ^''  launcelot  Barham  was  to  be 

.he  eT.stlrK'^u'''*— °*^^^^»  <>^  perpetual  wo 
*SLt^  S^^'^r'  ^^  J^ousekcSer;  and  In 

^h^el^h^^^^^o*  Barham  had  fail.a 

^^rtUtes  made  ^T  ''''^^^^  by  a  sharp  mum 

>^^^  drove  ^LyL^r^^'  ^^^  ^^^  -•• 
A'^^^^cure  it.      It  fa  "k^J'''  belter,  who  wa 

pPjZe  of  those  sL^  venders,  and  maid.:. 


»' 


-  -.r» 


ill  thr-  K'-: 
u  -ir.  Fiti» 
u  tor  a  song."* 


«). 


•»J? 


long  on- 


^taatialiy-buib 
« I  til  fenced-in 

^  srn  hnndred 
itttnre  of  tiii^ 
•%4ke — its  in- 

..i.  4Bd  on  th^ 


.\»tt  most  ftt 

tsno 


fiudden  down- 


pourings  of 


at  twelve,  and  I  will  be  ready  to  paj  down 
day,  sir."     And  away  walked  the  cocked  ba 

Mr.  Louncelot  Barham  waa  ODce  more  it 
ceased,  and  tlie  ann  was  shining  blithely  ab 
looked  bright  and  cheerful;  tiia  anxieties  W' 
of  hb  pursuit  was  attained  ;  he  waa  at  leng 
freehold — the  owner  of  a  stone-built  reside] 
country  I  His  st«p  became  unconsciously 
his  body  more  erect;  and  after  giving  one  I 
delight  with  which  good  Mrs.  Soaggs  woult 
he  should  sliortly  bear  to  her,  he  dctermini 
Ftimival's  Inn,  in  whose  learned  recesses  d 
boyhood,  and  the  friend  of  hia  riper  yeai 
attorney  in  good  practice,  whom  he  had  be 
consulting  in  every  little  matter  of  doubt  < 
profesfflonal  career. 

"  Well,  Harry,  my  boy  I"  lie  exclaimed,  ; 
of  his  learned  friend;  "here  you  are,  up  t 
papers  and  parchments,  making  out  titlei 
parchment,  while  I  have  contrived,  without 
to  become  proprietor  of  a  freehold  estate,  a 
built  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thame» 

"Ha,  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Hotham,  somen 
animation  of  hia  vbitor;  "  a  bequest,  I  supp 

"  Fiddle,  faddle!  Who  have  I  to  bequeatl 
my  boy,  a  purchase." 

"  A  purchosel-^ot  a  deHnitive  one,  I  ho 


1; 


I' 


ever  unce  1  lelt  ui. 

"  And  of  what  does  the  hou§e  uuua».. . 

"Don't  know  yet — rm  just  going  off  to  see;  but  inuet  dl  . — 
comfortable,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  for  yon  know  how  parn- 
cular  I  am — took  care  to  ascertain  that  it  was  in  thorough  repair,  war- 
ranted not  to  require  a  workman  in  it  for  ten  years,  barring  accidents; 
river  running  post  the  back-door— no  one  to  interfere — thought  of  you, 
Harry,  my  boy!  NeTcr  mind  Johnson — be  was  no  angler,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  talked  of  a  worm  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other— didn't 
understand  the  sort  of  thing,  or  he'd  have  thought  differently.  Haren't 
I  been  lucky?" 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  don't  see  my  way  yet,  my  good  IHend.  Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  yon  were  just  going  off  to  look  at  the  place? 
Do  you  mean  me  to  understand  that  you  have  purchased  a  place  with- 
out knowing  what  it  is?" 

"  Certainly  not:  I  have  been  telling  you  for  the  last  half  hour  what 
it  is — an  elegant  and  substantially -built " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  all  that — hut  have  you  seen  It?" 

"  Seen  it !  of  course  not — how  could  I?  I  only  bought  it  a  couple 
uf  hours  ago,  and  heard  of  Jt  quite  by  chance." 

Mr.  Henry  Hotham  looked  up  with  on  expression  of  countenance  that 
was  anytiiing  but  encouraging,  but  he  only  uttered  the  question—"  And 
may  I  ask  where  you  heard  of  it?" 

"  At  the  Auction  Mart.     I  went  ii 
shower,  and  this  estate  was  put  up. 
the  very  thing  I  wanted." 

"  Suppose  yon  were  to  order  a  chaise,  and  we  were  to  run  down  and 
look  at  the  propert"  "  — ■■'  "—  'awyer,  drily. 

"  The  very  thi'  '   '■ *tke  a  chop  at  Staines, 


n  acddentalty  for  shelter  during  a 
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after  we  have  walked  over  the  place.  Bj  the  bye,  we  may  as  well  make 
an  evening  of  it;  80y  just  bring  jour  fishing-rod  with  jou" 

**  Not  to-daj,"  responded  Mr.  Henry  Hotham;  **  mj  tackle  is  out  of 
order^  and  it  would  detain  us  too  long;  besides/'  he  added,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  facedousness,  ''  on  this  occasion  we  have  other  fish  to  fry.  So, 
Jeremy!'* — and  as  he  called^  a  keen-looking,  ferret-eyed  lad  entered 
the  office.  '^  Run  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  — ,  and  order  out  a 
chaise  and  pair  for  Mr.  Launcelot  Barham,  to  come  round  immediately, 
and  then  go  and  inform  Mrs.  Snaggs  that  her  master  will  dine  from 
home  to-day."— And  having  issued  these  orders,  the  worthy  lawyer 
b^an  carefully  putting  away  sundry  of  the  documents  which  were 
strewn  over  the  table  bisfore  him,  and  locking  them  away  in  his  desk, 
while  Mr.  Launcelot  Barham  continued  to  expatiate  on  the  peculiar 
exceOences  of  the  property  of  which  he  had  become  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor; until,  at  length,  the  arrival  of  the  chaise  broke  up  the  iite^a-tete; 
and  the  friends  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  promise.  The 
drive  was  delightful.  Mr.  Launcelot  Barham  was  in  the  highest 
spirits;  he  felt  dl  the  conscious  responsibility  and  importance  of  a  free- 
holder, and  was  half  angry  at  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  his  legal 
companion,  who  sat  gnawing  the  finger  of  his  right-hand  glovet  and 
ever  and  anon,  as  they  neared  Staines,  looking  anxiously  right  and  left 
for  the  fishing  villa.  The  auctioneer  had  stated,  among  its  other  ad* 
mirable  features^  that  it  presented  a  very  pleasing  object  from  the 
bridge,  and  consequently  liie  eager  bachelor  had  instructed  the  post- 
boy to  pull  up  midway  of  that  interesting  edifice,  in  order  that  he  might 
then  and  thence  feast  lus  eyes  with  a  first  view  of  the  house.  He  was 
obeyed;  but  the  two  friends  looked  in  vain  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  the  lawyer  bethought  him  of  the  post-boy,  whose  local  information 
must  at  once  set  them  right. 

**  Oh,  ay,  sir,''  sdd  tiie  knight  of  the  whip  and  spur;  **  I  knowed  as 
it  were  to  be  sold,  and  a  precious  go  it  b  for  the  genlman  as  has  bought 
it.  My  stars,  but  thejr're  deep  'uns !  There's  the  property,  sir.'*  And 
as  the  four  eyes  within  the  vehicle  followed  the  direction  of  his  out* 
stretched  arm,  each  fell  back  aghast 

Mr.  Launcelot  Barham  had  purchased  the  abandoned  Tatt-hauu  at 
Stames  Bridge! 


THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON  AND  RICHARD 

CCEUR   DE   LION 

BT  MBS.  STONE, 
ArrsoMia  or  *'  willum  lawowawb,  tki  corom  loso.'* 

The  present  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Governor  of  Dovtir 

Castle  is 

**  The  great  Aleidee  of  Uie  ilgli^— 

the  Duke  of  Wellington— -or  more  succinctiy  and  popularly^  the  Duke, 
llis  actions  are  graven  in  such  prominent  and  enduring  characters  on 
the  records  of  his  country,  that  we  need  hardly  hesitate  to  refer 
to  them  freely. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  proved  that  he  had  all  the  chivalrio 
valour  and  military  skill  of  the  early  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  John 
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^  Bate  soon  u  e'er  he  ttrake  a  fiie, 
Sm  soon  his  life  he  took." 

The  Duke,  though  well-bom^  amidst  a  myriad  others  with  the  same 
advantage,  had  to  achieve  the  greatness  which  was  Richard's  in- 
heritance. He  had  to  achieve  it,  too,  at  a  period  when,  had  he  been 
imbued  with  Richard's  Herculean  frame,  the  gift  would  have  been  of 
no  avail.  He  might  feel,  perhaps,  earlj,  the  materials  of  greatness 
within  him,  but  he  was  also  taught  that  patient  study,  active  exertion, 
and  unflinching  perseverance,  could  alone  assure  him  superiority  in  a 
nation  advanced  in  military  skiU,  and  amid  a  host  of  rivalling  country- 
men. Thus  we  find,  that  from  his  early  youth,  those  hours  of  inter- 
mission from  military  occupation  which  Richard  would  have  wasted  at 
table,  or  more  elegantly  beguiled  with  harp  and  song — ^for  both  whicli 
he  had  a  decided  talent — ^have  been  invariably  devoted  by  the  modem 
chieftain  to  study  ''  in  extending  his  information,  both  military  and 
political" — "  to  professional  studies  and  the  perusal  of  history.'* 

Though  the  aim  of  these  two  heroes  might  be  similar,  the  means 
used  to  attain  it  were  widely  different.  Richard,  we  ai'e  told,  thrust 
Rs  arm  down  the  lion's  throat  and  tore  its  heart  out:  Wellington,  we 
know,  has  awakened  the  sleeping  lion  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  his 
countrymen. 

They  were  both  generals  of  the  utmost  skill:  we  have  on  record  a 
march  of  Richard's  through  a  hostile  and  Eastern  country,  with  every 
possible  disadvantage  of  dimate  and  circumstance,  and  a  harassing  and 
light-flying  enemy  hovering  all  around  them.  The  remark  of  a  modem 
l&istorian  on  this  march,  as  described  by  an  eyewitness,  is—''  Could 
even  a  Wkllimoton  have  conducted  such  an  army,  in  such  circum- 
stances, with  more  judgment  and  success?" 

At  the  battle  of  Jaffa  (1191)  Richard's  enemies  rushed  on  in  such 
^torrents  that  the  air  was  darkened  with  their  arrows,  and  crowds  of 
English  were  falling,  when  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  unable  to  bear 
the  sight,  demanded  permission  to  chu^e.  "  Stand  fast ! — ^be  patient"! 
thundered  Richard.  The  Turks,  encouraged  by  this  seeming  for- 
bearance, rushed  on.  Richard  still  waited  the  critical  moment,  and 
then,  charging  headlong  amongst  them,  in  the  hand-to-hand  battle 
which  ensued,  the  iron-armed  (Rivalry  of  Europe  were  irresistible. 

This  patient  waiting  in  inactivity,  amid  apparently  adverse  circum- 
stances, has  ever  been  considered  the  hardest  test  of  mind,  as  the 
seizing  the  critical  instant  is,  undoubtedly,  a  proof  of  scientific  skill. 

'When  at  Waterloo,  the  Ibnperor,  as  idmost  a  last  resource,  ordered 
his  far-famed  Imperial  Guards  to  charge,  Wellington  calmly  watched 
Uieir  advance  across  the  plain;  and  not  [till  they  had  partly  ascended 
tlio  eminence  which  the  allied  position  occupied,  did  he  suffer  his 
troops  to  stir.  As  the  critical  instant  came,  he  exclaimed — **  Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them!"  and  the  discomfiture  was  complete.*  Had 
this  critical  moment  been  anticipated,  or  a  moment  delayed,  who  can 
tell  what  would  have  been  the  success  of  assailants,  who,  we  are  told, 
''  seldom  charged  an  enemy  in  vain."  But  this  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  right  moment,  this  power  of  quick  thought  and  instant  action,  have 
always  been  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Duke.  Richard 
loved  fighting  as  well — ^better,  if  possible,  than  he  loved  his  dinner : 

•  Military  Biognpby. 
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Wellington  ^'  never  advifled  a  war,  entered  upon  a  can^paign,  car  fought 
a  battle,  which  he  did  not  conceive  to  be  necessary  and  nnayoidaUe." 

Richard  thought  a  victory  the  height  and  consummation  of  human 
glory:  the  Doke  of  Wellington  is  recorded  to  have  said,  that,  ^  next 
to  a  defeat,  it  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befd  a  man.** 

Though  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  gradually  ameliorating,  still  it  was 
not  yet  in  opposition  to  that  spirit  that  Richard's  indomitable  valour 
should  merge  into  barbarism  and  cruelty;  and  that,  with  his  mighty 
battle-axe,  into  the  head  of  which  twenty  pounds  of  steel  were 
wrought,  he  should  delight  in  hewing  down  his  enemies — *^  heads  and 
arms  fljdng  in  every  direction" — and  exult  in  thelieaps  of  slain.  His 
darling  instrument  of  butchery  is  thus  described  in  an  old  romance: — 

**  King  Richard,  I  andentond. 
Or  he  went  out  of  Engload, 
Let  him  make  an  axe  for  the  nones, 
To  break  therewith  the  Sarasyns  bones. 
The  head  was  wrought  right  weU, 
Therein  was  twenty  pounds  of  steel  i 
And  when  he  came  into  Cyprus  land. 
The  axe  he  took  in  his  hand. 
All  that  he  hit  he  all  to-frapped. 
The  Griffons  away  ftst  rapped, 
Ntttheleu  many  he  cleaved  r 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Duke  returned  over  the  plain  of  Waterloo, 
when  whitened  with  corpses,  on  the  night  of  the  battle,  his  emotions  of 
grief  and  bitterness  were  irrepressible. 

Saladin  refusing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  truce,  Richard  ordered 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  Turks,  who  had  been  left  as  hostages,  to 
be  brought  out  and  deliberately  killed.  This  was  even  then,  in  those 
days  of  immitigable  warfare,  considered  as  a  damning  blot  on  his 
fame. 

Wellington  has  unfailingly  observed  all  the  ''  humanities"  of  war- 
fare— ^in  his  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  in  his  constant  exer- 
tions to  prevent  all  outrage  after  victory,  and  in  his  earnest  desire 
never  unnecessarily  to  shed  blood.  '<  To  this  hour,  the  memoiy  of 
all  these  services,  and  more  particularly  of  those  which  he  rendered 
to  the  terrified  and  desolate  natives,  in  the  moment  of  our  triumph 
and  their  distress,  is  cherished  by  the  aged  inhabitants  of  Seringa- 
patam  with  a  grateful  feeling,  with  which  we  are  unwilling  to  dis- 
connect the  after-successes  of  Colonel  Wellesley*s  life.***  To  him, 
after  this  storm,  was  assigned  the  delicate  task  of  removing  the 
f^unily  of  the  late^  Sultan.  The  people  of  Seringapatam,  in  their 
address  to  him,  "implored  the  God  of  all  castes  and  of  all  nations 
to  hear  their  constant  prayer,  whenever  greater  affairs  should  eall  him 
from  them,  for  his  health,  his  glory,  and  his  happiness;" f  ^or 

«(  Ay,  how  he  fonght,  ^fi  how  he  aparedt 
Shall  latest  ages  read." 

f  fttift— Mid  it  i«  humiliating  to  refer  to  the  circumstance — ^Richard's 
WftSfifttSBsacre  at  Acre  has  its  parallel  at  Jaffa,  even  in  our  own 

^■^^H  -A  oA\Aflm  tecognifl^  any  other  law  than  his  will:  if  he  wanted 

*vSari  he  aeiwd  a  castle;  and  if  he  wanted  supplies,  he 

a  «W*«  "■**"'^'      Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  in  Welling- 
^torwed  a  monastery. 

.  ftflrfi*  iBfiW  Me»<n»-**  *  "  Oomrterly  Review.*' 
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ton's  career  than  hia  uniform  moderation;  the  example  he  has  be- 
queathed of  graceful  acquiescence  and  patient  endurance  in  very  trying 
circumstances,*  and  his  generous  subsidence  into  an  inferior  station, 
after  the  battle  of  Vimiero. 

Neither  Richard  nor  Wellington  ever  have  been,  or  ever  could  be, 
surpassed  in  their  unselfish  participation  in  the  privations  of  their 
soldiers.  Both,  too,  were  earnest  in  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
such  measures  as  were  supposed  to  be  conducive  to  subordination 
and  the  general  regulation  and  well-doing  of  their  armies.  "  I  con- 
sider nothing  (says  Wellington,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Murray),  I  con- 
sider nothing  in  this  country  (India)  so  valuable  as  the  Itfe  and  health 
of  a  British  soldier.*^  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  his  time,  was  equally  earnest 
in  his  appreciation  of  his  soldiers. 

Bichard,  we  are  told,  was  "  unshaken  by  adversity,"  and  here  our 
parallel  must  end.  Strange  to  say*-for  perhaps  histoxy  hardly  records 
a  similar  circumstance— -the  Duke  of  Wdlington  has  progressed  from 
greatness  to  greatness,  until  he  has  achieved  every  honour  that  a 
devoted  country  could  bestow,  and  has  experienced  no  reverscf  Nor 
will  he.  Beverses  have  come  in  war,  by  its  chances ;  in  peace,  they 
have  most  frequently  been  the  result  of  that  insatiable  ambition  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  great  predecessor,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  did  ''  grow 
by  what  it  fed  on."  Since  the  termination  of  his  military  career,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  with  equal 
ability  and  undiminished  success.  These  offices  are  still  at  his  com- 
mand ;  but  nobly,  wisely,  he  retires,  though,  perhaps,  his  doing  so  is 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  uninjured  powers. 

'^  Woe  unto  you  whsn  all  mek  shall  speak  well  of  tou." 

It  is,  perhaps,  some  ten  years  since  we  heard  this  prophetic  de- 
nunciation announced  in  presence  of  the  Duke,  under  circumstances 
which  admitted  none  other  than  a  personal  appropriation  of  the  ana- 
thema. It  seems  strange  now— now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  yearfr— 
(which  fraught,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  more  than  their  due  share  of 
painful  experience  have  sobered  our  fancy  and  feelings,)  to  recal  to 
mind  the  intense  excitement  of  that  time.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  passing  some  days  at  the  small  but  elegant  seat  of  a  nobleman,  near 
a  town  of  high  commercial  importance.  But  his  Grrace  was  not  to 
give  his  countenance  exclusively  to  the  Dives  of  the  Cottonocracy;  he 
was  not  to  be  escorted  to  their  most  fashionable  fane  with  civic  honours, 
nor  to  worship  under  the  imposing  insignia  which  ornament  the  cor- 
poration pew  in  the  principal  church.  No ;  his  Grace  was  coming  to 
our  own  village  church  ;  our  own  village  singers  were  to  raise  Uieir 
''most  sweet  voices;"  our  own  village  clerk  was  to  enunciate  his  so- 
norous "  Amens  ;"  our  own  village  curate  was  to  officiate  as  usual ; 
but — not  as  usual— our  own  vmage  pastor  was  to  preach.  Years, 
lonff  years,  had  silvered  his  hair,  and  rendered  his  voice  tremulous; 
and,  for  a  considerable  period,  he  had  relinquished  to  his  curates  all 
the  public  services  of  the  church,  except  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament ;  but  now,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  and  reiterated 
request  of  the  noble  and  much-loved  hostess  of  the  Duke,  he  had 
somewhat  unwillingly,  consented  to  ''attempt"  to  preach. 

*  See  hif  ftnt  eampidgii  In  PoitDga]. 

t  We  euiBot  dignUV  the  ekiiioqr  of  a  few  mobs,  when  all  the  great  and  good 
were  hit  adherents,  with  the  title  of  "  rerene." 
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The  cbancteristic  buovancy  of  the  author,  however,  even  in  this  unpromising 
case,  peeps  out,  when  he  snort jjr  after  declares  that  *^  in  less  than  two  minutes  after 
coming  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  he  and  his  fHends  agreed  that  the  state-room  was 
the  pleasantest  and  most  fiusetious  and  capital  contrivance  possible,"  and  that  ^*  to 
have  had  it  one  inch  larger  would  have  been  quite  a  disagreeable  and  deplorable 
state  of  things.**  ^*  And  with  this,  and  with  shewing  how,  by  very  nearly 
closing  the  door,  and  twining  in  and  out  like  serpents,  and  by  counting  the 
little  washing  slab  as  standing  room,  we  could  manage  to  insinuate  four  people 
into  it,  all  at  one  time;  and  entreating  each  to  observe  how  very  airy  it  was 
(in  dock),  and  how  there  was  a  beantiml  port-hole,  which  could  be  kept  open 
all  dav  (weather  permitting),  and  how  there  was  quite  a  large  bulFs  eye  just 
over  the  looking-glass,  which  would  render  shaving  a  perfectly  easy  and  de- 
lightftil  process  (when  the  ship  didn*t  roll  too  much)*  we  arrived,  at  last,  at  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  it  was  rather  spacious  than  otherwise.**  But  the 
entire  description  of  the  first  impressions  on  board  an  Athmtic  steamer  are  in 
Mr.  Dickens  s  best  strain,  to  which  no  further  epithet  need  be  applied,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  advisable  to  impress  the  fact  on  the  reader  that  it  is  quite  original. 

Cooper  and  Alanryat  describe  naval  scenes  and  dilemmas  of  almost  every 
variety,  but  it  remained  for  Dickens  to  render  humorous  the  miseries  of  a  rolling 
sea,  a  heavy  wind,  and  the  confusion  of  mind  into  which  a  gentleman  can  be 
placed,  by  lying  in  Ins  state  room,  and  seeing  his  water  iug  plunging  up  and 
down  like  a  domhin,  ''the  looking-glass,  which  is  nailed  to  the  wall,  sticking 
fast  upon  the  ceiling,**  and  **at  the  same  time  the  door  entirely  disappearing. 


on  the  som ;  and  one  lady*s  maid  (my  lady  s)  was  a  mere  bundle  on  the  floor, 
execrating  her  destiny,  and  pounding  her  curl  papers  among  the  stray  boxes.** 

Mr.  Dickens's  sickness  was  no  ordinary  one.  it  rendered  him  insensible,  and 
he  confesses  to  have  been  at  last  in  a  very  pitiable  state,  but  relates  the  whole 
with  the  jTusto  of  an  amusing  reminiscence.  He  dated  his  recovery  f^om  the 
receint  of  the  intelligence  that  another  passenger  was  so  much  mare  uncom* 
fortaole  than  himself,  as  to  have  a  mustard  poultice  placed  on  his  stomach!  But 
let  us  arrive  at  America. 

There  is  a  capital  sketch  of  the  i^pearance  of  Boston,  which  would  answer 
nearly  as  well  for  New  York.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  houses  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Dickens,  results  from  the  natural  redness  of  the  bricks,  and  the  fVesh 
white  paint  periodioaJly  applied  to  the  wooden  buildings,  with  which  nothing 
can  well  harmonize  uiuesa  equally  brilliant 

Mr.  Dickens  considers  that  the  Americans  are  not  a  humorous  people ;  and 
that  their  temperament  always  impressed  him  as  being  of  a  dull  ana  gloomy 
character.  Tnis  is,  perhaps,  to  be  fully  admitted  as  a  general  feature,  and  for 
that  very  reason  the  numorous  exceptions  are  the  more  conspicuous  in  front  of 
the  dark  background.  Some  humorists  are  of  the  FalstiuF  genus,  who  cir- 
culate the  laugh  by  commencing  it  themselves ;  others  are  the  followers  of  the 
Liston  school,  which  raises  mirth  with  an  imnerturbable  gravity  of  counte* 
nance.  American  humorists  are  of  the  latter  class.  I^t  Mr.  Dickens  afford 
us  a  specimen  of  it. 

On  arriving  at  Boston  one  of  the  earliest  institutions  visited  vras  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  which  the  physician's  manner  of  acquiring  and 
retaming  the  confidence  of  his  patients  is  thus  described : — 

**  *  This/  he  said  aloud,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and  advancing  to  the  fkntastie 
figure  with  great  politeness — not  ^sinR  ^®'  suspicions  by  the  slightest  look  or 
wnisper,  or  any  kind  of  aside,  to  me — *  This  lady  is  the  hostess  of  this  mansion, 
sir.  It  belongs  to  her.  Nobody  else  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it  It  is  a 
large  establishment,  as  you  see,  and  requires  a  great  number  of  attendants.    She 


ft 


say,  _ .        . 

this  hint  she  bowed,  eondeseendingly,)  *  and  will  permit  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
Introducing  you  :  A  gentleman  from  England,  ma*am  :  newlv  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, alter  a  very  tempestuous  passage :  Mr.  Dickens— the  lady  of  the  house  I* 
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Tim  brings  to  my  reoollection  a  case  in  a  New  York  conrt  of  jiutice,  in 
which  a  fenude  had  been  bmtally  injured.  The  pneeoutrix,  a  well-dresaed, 
larlylike-lookin^  personage,  gave  her  evidence  publicly  before  the  crowd,  and 
was  cross-examined  by  a  lawyer  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  trowsers,  seated  on 
A  front  bench,  with  one  lee  pressing  against  the  bar  rails ;  yet  the  accused, 
who  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  ruffian,  was  hid  in  some  obscure  comer  of 
the  court.  "  He  might  be  innocent,  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  shune  until 
proved  guilty,"  observed  a  friend  to  me ;  to  which  my  reply  was,  "  That  female 
has  been  shamefully  treated,  and  you  compel  her  to  stand  up  exposed  to  shame 
iM'fore  a  crowd.  Will  she  not  say  that  the  law,  in  her  case,  excessively  mi- 
uiahen  her  innocence  and  misfortune  before  the  villain  is  even  brought  mto 
court  ?"  Further  on,  Mr.  Dickens  observes:—^*  In  every  court  ample  and  com- 
modious provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  citisens^  This  is  the 
case  all  tnrouffh  America.**  Granted,  if  by  the  word  citixens  is  meant  white 
men,  but  black  men  have  not /air  accommodation,  even  when  brethren  of  their 
own  race  are  concerned  in  the  pendSne  trial ;  they  may  only  occupy  the  back 
seats,  out  of  hearing,  and  almost  out  of  sight. 

The  description  of  New  York — inclumng  the  prison  of  '*  Tombs,**  with  its 
cells  so  gloomy  as  to  have  induced  the  authorities  to  render  them  pegless,  lest 
the  wretehed  mmates  should  continue  a  practice  of  hanging  themselves  in  very 
despair  against  the  walls,  and  including  also  a  place  ca&ed  the  ^^  Five  Points, 
the  St.  Giles's  of  New  York,  vrith  its  holes,  and  rats,  and  pigs,  and  the  wretched 
scum  of  all  countries,  and  its  niffger  '*  Almack*s** — is  vivid  in  the  extreme,  and 
will,  80  picture-like  is  the  description,  be  admired  the  most  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  original  materials  from  which  the  artbt  drew.  Mr.  Dickens  veiy  justly 
reprobates  me  want  of  common  decency,  let  alone  justice,  with  which  the  night 
ofrenders  of  the  large  city  are  crowdra  in  places  so  noisome,  that  if  a  man  die 
by  accident,  he  is  eaten  by  the  long-tailed  carnivorous  vermin  before  morning  I 
The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  Philadelphia,  "  the  city  of  brotherly  love. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dickens  on  the  solitary  confinement  of  the  model  prieaiu 
are  in  the  purest  strain  of  humanity.  I  remember  hearing  a  grand  juryman 
of  Philadelphia  say  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to  revisit  the  cells  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  as  he  nad  once  done  in  lus  ofAcial  capacity.  When 
the  doors  of  the  cells  were  open,  to  ask  each  wretch  immured  whether  he  had 
any  complaint  to  make  against  the  jailer,  the  horrible  oaths  and  imprecations 
of  some  of  the  despairing  wretches  conjured  up  a  picture  which  the  roost  vivid 
conception  of  pandemonium  alone  could  exceed. 

That  part  of  his  tour  which  comprises  Canada  purposely  avoids  any  contrast 
between  the  Provinces  and  the  States,  but  with  many  it  will  have  this  impres- 
sion— an  excellent  one  both  for  the  American  and  British  people,  if  it  be 
lasting^that  the  Canadas  are  yet  fiur  from  bein^  sufiiciently  advanced  to  be 
aught  else  than  provinces ;  and  as  they  were  onginally  French,  and  at  this 
day  are  almost  as  much  French  as  English,  they  require  a  vast  influx  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  emigrants,  to  render  tliem  sufliciently  compact  to 
be  entrusted  with  their  own  government.  The  best  informed  Americans  do 
not  wish  the  Canadas  at  present  to  loin  the  Union ;  the  Canadians  do  not  want 
to  join  the  Yankees;  and,  vrith  all  humility,  I  should  like  to  ask  certain  mem- 
bers of  parliament  the  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  the  two 
Canadas  remain  on  the  stocks  unlaunched,  until  it  can  be  determined  that  (what- 
ever may  be  the  future  government)  English  habits,  mannen,  and  language 
shall  be  definitively  rooted  in  the  soil,  than  to  launch  them  now  into  an  element 
of  strife,  a  prey  to  the  opposing  French  and  English  parties  ?  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  Americans  allow  we  have  a  talent  for  raising  colonies  to  per- 
fection, and  that  we  had  better  complete  the  task  so  happily  commenced,  and 
nearly  brought  to  a  satisfactory  state,  of  metamorphosing  a  Trench  settiement 
into  a  capit^  English  colony. 

The  remarks  on  the  mighty  falls  of  Niagara  are  orinnal,  solemn,  Aill  of 
Bos*s  peculiar  vein  of  thought,  and  so  pithy,  as  to  induce  one  to  yield  to 
remt  when  a  blankness  instructs  us  that  the  page  b  at  an  end. 

The  deseription  of  the  city  of  Washington,  ^  the  bead  quarters  of  tobr^^ 
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Anne  Bolejn  and  her  dames,  who,  it  was  understood,  wooM  be 
present  at  the  chase. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  stand,  an  extensive  covert  was 
fenced  round  with  stout  poles,  to  which  nets  were  attached,  so  as 
to  form  a  haje  or  preserve,  where  the  game  intended  for  the 
royal  sport  was  confined ;  and  though  many  of  the  animab  thus 
brought  together  were  of  hostile  natures,  strange  to  saj,  tbej 
were  all  so  terrified,  and  seemingly  so  conscious  of  the  danger 
that  menaced  them,  that  they  dianot  molest  each  othe&     The 
foxes   and  martins,  of  which    there    were   abundance,  slunk 
into   the  brush-wood   with    the    hares   and    rabbitsi,    but   left 
them   untouched.      The   harts  made   violent  efforts  to  Ixeak 
forth,  and  entangling  their  horns  in  the  nets,  were  with  difficulty 
extricated  and  driven  back ;  while  the  timid  does,  not  daring  to 
follow  them,  stood  warilv  watching  the  result  of  the  stru^le. 

Amongst  the  andered  captives  was  a  fine  buck,  which,  having 
been  once  before  hunted  by  the  king,  was  styled  a  '*  hart 
royal,"  and  this  noble  animal  would  certainly  have  efiected  his 
escape,  if  he  had  not  been  attacked  and  driven  back  by  Morean 
Fenwolf,  who  throughout  the  morning's  proceedings  had  dis- 
played great  eneigy  and  skill.  The  compliments  bestowed  on 
Fenwolf  for  his  address  by  the  chief  verderer  excited  the  jealousy 
of  some  of  his  comrades ;  and  more  than  one  asserted  that  he 
had  been  assisted  in  his  task  by  some  evil  being,  and  that 
Bawsey  herself  was  no  better  than  a  familiar  in  the  form  of  a 
hound. 

Morgan  Fenwolf  laughed  these  temarks  to  scorn ;  and  he 
was  supported  by  some  half  dozen  others  of  the  keepers,  who 
declared  that  it  required  no  supernatural  aid  to  do  what  he  had 
done — that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  good  huntsman,  who 
could  ride  fast  and  boldly — that  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  exercises 
of  the  chase — and  possessed  a  stanch  and  well-trained  hound. 

The  party  then  sat  down  to  breakfast  beneath  the  trees,  and 
the  talk  fell  upon  Heme  the  hunter,  and  his  frequent  appear- 
ance of  late  in  the  forest  Tfor  most  of  the  keepers  had  seen,  or 
encountered  the  spectral  Huntsman);  and  while  they  were  dis- 
cussing this  topic,  and  a  plentifiil  allowance  of  cold  meat,  bread, 
and  ale  at  the  same  time,  two  persons  were  seen  approaching 
along  a  vista  on  the  right,  who  specially  attracted  their 
attention,  and  caused  Morgan  Fenwolf  to  drop  the  hunting- 
knife,  with  which  he  was  carving  his  viands,  and  to  start  to  his 
feet 

The  new  comers  were  an  old  man,  with  a  pretty  young  damsel 
under  his  arm.  The  former,  though  nearer  seventy  than  sixty, 
was  still  hale  and  athletic-looking ;  had  a  ruddy,  fresh  complexion, 
somewhat  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  a  keen  grey  eye,  which  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  fire.  He  ^vas  habited  in  a  stout  leathern  doublet, 
hose  of  the  same  material,  and  boots  rudely  fashioned  out  of  un- 
tanned  ox-hide,  and  drawn  above  the  knee.     In  his  girdle  was 
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tlurust  a  laree  htmting-kiiife ;  a  horn  with  a  silver  mouth-piece^ 
depended  from  his  baldric;  and  he  wore  a  long  bow^  and  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows  at  his  back.  A  flat  cap  of  sable  fur^ 
ornamented  with  a  raven's  wing  covered  his  hiair,  which  was 
as  white  as  silver. 

But  it  was  not  upon  this  old  forester,  for  such  his  attire  pro^ 
claimed  him,  that  the  attention  of  the  beholders,  and  of  Morgan 
Fenwolf  in  especial,  was  fixed, — ^but  upon  his  compamon. 
Amongst  the  many  lovely  and  high-bom  dames,  who  had 
so  recently  graced  the  procession  to  the  castle,  were  few,  if 
any,  to  be  compared  with  this  lowly  damsel.  Her  dress — 
probably  owing  to  the  pride  felt  in  her  by  her  old  relative — 
was  somewhat  superior  to  her  station.  A  tiffhtly-laced  kirtle  of 
ffreen  cloth  displayed  to  perfection  her  slight,  but  exquisitely- 
formed  figure.  A  gown  of  orange-colouml  cloth,  sufficiently 
short  to  display  her  finely-formed  ancles,  and  a  pair  of  green 
buskins,  embroidered  with  silver,  together  with  a  collar  of  the 
whitest  and  finest  linen,  though  shamed  by  the  neck  it  concealed, 
and  fastened  by  a  small  clasp,  completed  ner  attire.  Her  girdle 
was  of  silver,  and  her  sleeves  were  fiistened  by  aiglets  of  the 
same  metal 

**  How  fond  old  Tristram  Lyndwood  seems  to  be  of  his  grand- 
daughter !"  remarked  one  of  the  keepers. 

''  And  with  reason,''  replied  another.  *^  Mabel  Lyndwood  is 
the  prettiest  lass  in  Berkshire,  and  well  deserves  her  title  of 
the  *  Rose  of  Windsor  Forest' " 

'*  Ay,  many  doth  she,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker ;  '<  and  to 
my  thinking,  the  forest  rose  is  fairer  and  sweeter  than  any  flower 
that  blooms  in  yon  stately  castle — the  flower  that  finds  so  much 
fieivour  in  the  eyes  of  royalty  not  excepted." 

*'  Have  a  care,  Gabriel  Lapp,"  observed  another  keeper. 
''  Recollect  that  Mark  Fytton,  the  outcher,  was  hanged  for  speak- 
ing slightingly  of  the  tsdj  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  you  may  share 
his  fiite,  if  you  disparage  her  beauty." 

''Nay,  I  meant  not  to  disparage  the  Lady  Anne,"  replied 
Gabriel.  '*  The  king  may  many  her  as  soon  as  he  will,  and 
divorce  her  as  soon  afterwards  as  he  pleases,  for  aught  I  care. 
If  he  marries  fifty  wives,  I  shall  like  him  all  the  better  for  it. 
The  more  the  merrier,  say  L  But  if  he  sets  eyes  on  Mabel, 
it  may  somewhat  unsettle  his  love  for  the  Lady  Anne." 

*'  Tush,  Gabriel !"  said  Moivan  Fenwolf,  darting  an  angry 
look  at  him.  ''  What  business  have  you  to  insinuate  that  the 
king  would  regard  auffht  but  the  lady  of  his  love  ?" 

**  You  are  jealous,  Mora^an  Fenwolf,"  rejoined  Gabriel,  with  a 
malignant  grin.  '*  We  all  know  how  madly  you  are  in  love  with 
Mabel  yourself" 

*'  And  we  all  know,  likewise,  that  Mabel  will  have  noihins  to 
say  to  you  !"  cried  another  keeper,  while  the  others  laughed  in 


"Which  tree  do  jou  mean  ?"  rejoined  the  forester.  "I  see 
no  one." 

"  There  I— behind  that  luve  oak !"  she  repUed,  pointing  to- 
wards a  gnarled  tree  on  the  left. 

"  Either  Your  eves  deceive  you,  or  mine  do  not  serve  me  pro- 
perly, whicn  is  toe  more  probable,"  replied  the  old  forester; 
"  but  I  discern  nothioff." 

"  Nor  I,"  replied  Mornn  Fenwol^  with  a  Judder. 
■  "  You  are  wilfidly  blind,"  rejoined  Mabel   "  But  see,  the  per- 
son I  mentioned  stalks  forth.     Now,  perhi^>s,  be  is  visible  to 
you  both." 

And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  tall,  wild-looking  figure, 
armed  with  a  hunting  spear,  emerged  from  the  trees,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  llie  garb  of  the  new-comer  resembled 
that  of  a  forester,  but  his  arms  and  lower  limbs  were  destitute 
of  covering,  and  appeared  singularly  muscular,  while  his  skin  was 
darker  than  that  of  a  gipfy.  His  jet  black  hair  biug  in  elf-locks 
over  his  savage-looking  features.  In  another  moment,  he  was 
beside  them,  and  fixed  his  dark,  piercing  eyes  on  Mabel,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  compel  her  to  avert  her  gaze. 

"  What  brings  you  here  this  morning,  Tristram  Lyndwood  ?" 
he  demanded,  m  a  hoarse,  stem  tone. 

"  The  same  motive  that  brought  you,  Valentine  Hagthome," 
replied  the  old  forester, — "  to  see  the  royal  chase." 

"  This,  I  suppose,  is  yuur  grand-daughter  T  pursued  Hi^ 
thome. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Tristram,  bluntly. 

"  Strange  I  should  never  have  seen  her  before,**  r^oined 
the  other,     "  She  is  very  &ir.     Be  ruled  by  me,  friend  Tria- 
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tiain — take  her  home  again.     If  she  sees  the  king,  ill  will  come 
of  it     You  know,  or  should  know,  his  character.^' 

**  Haffthome  advises  well,"  interposed  Fen  wolf.  **  The  damsel 
will  be  Detter  at  home." 

**  But  she  has  no  intention  of  returning  at  present,"  replied 
MabeL  '*  You  brought  me  here  for  pastime,  dear  grand&ther,  and 
will  not  take  me  back  at  the  recommendation  of  this  strange  man?*' 

**  Assuredly  not,"  replied  Tristram.  "  Content  you,  child — 
content  you.     You  shall  remain  where  you  are.*' 

'*  You  will  repent  it  T  cried  Hagthome.  And  hastily  darting 
amoiur  the  trees,  he  disappeared  from  view. 

Affecting  to  laugh  at  the  occurrence,  though  he  was  evidently 
vexed  at  it,  the  old  forester  led  his  grand-daughter  towards  the 
stand,  where  he  was  cordially  greeted  by  the  keepers,  most  of 
whom,  while  expressing  their  satis&ction  at  seeing  him,  strove 
to  render  themselves  nsreeable  in  the  eyes  of  MabeL 

From  this  scene  Morgan  Fenwolf  held  himself  aloof,  and 
remained  leaning  against  a  tree,  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon 
the  damseL  He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  sl^ht  tap  upon 
the  shoulder ;  and  turning  at  the  touch,  beheld  Viuentine  Hag- 
thome. Obedient  to  a  signal  from  the  latter,  he  followed  him 
amongst  the  trees,  and  they  both  descended  together  into  a  delL 

An  hour  or  two  after  this,  when  the  sun  was  higher  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  dew  dried  upon  the  greensward,  the  king,  and 
a  large  company  of  lords  and  ladies,  rode  forth  from  the  upper 
gate  of  the  castle,  and  taking  their  way  along  the  great 
avenue,  struck  off  on  the  right,  when  about  half  way  up  it, 
and  shaped  their  course  towards  die  have. 
'  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  this  gallant  company  issue  from 
under  the  trees ;  and  it  was  pleasant,  also,  to  listen  to  the  blithe 
sound  of  their  voices,  amid  which,  Ajine  Boleyn's  musical  lauffh 
could  be  plainly  distinguished.  Heniy  was  attended  bv  his 
customaiT  oand  of  archers  and  yeomen  of  the  guard ;  ana  also 
by  the  l5uke  of  Shoreditch  and  his  followers.  On  reaching  the 
haye,  Henry  dismounted,  and  assisting  the  Lady  Anne  from  her 
steed,  ascended  the  stand  with  her. 

He  then  took  a  small  and  beautifriUy-fitthioned  bow  from  an 
attendant,  and  stringing  it,  presented  it  to  her. 

*'  I  trust  this  will  not  prove  too  strong  for  your  fair  hands,"  he 
said. 

<<  I  will  make  shift  to  draw  it,"  replied  Anne,  raising  the  bow, 
and  graceiiilly  pulling  the  string.  *^  Would  that  I  could  wound 
your  majesty  as  surely  as  I  shall  hit  the  first  roe  that  passes." 

"  That  were  a  needless  labour,"  rejoined  Henr^  "  seeing 
that  you  have  already  stricken  me  to  the  heart  You  should 
cure  the  wound  you  have  already  made,  sweetheart — not  inflict 
a  new  one." 

At  this  juncture,  the  chief  verderer,  mounted  on  a  powerful 
steed,  and  followed  by  two  keepers,  each  holding  a  couple  of 
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darted  past  the  king,  and  made  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
forest.  In  another  instant,  the  hounds  were  uncoupled,  and  at 
his  heels,  while  Henry  and  Anne  urged  their'steeds  after  him, 
the  kine  shouting  at  the  lop  of  his  lusty  voice.  The  rest  of 
the  royal  party  followed  as  they  might,  and  the  woods  resounded 
with  tneir  joyous  cries. 

The  hart  royal  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  designation.  Dash- 
ing forward  with  lightning  swiftness,  he  rapidly  gained  upon  his 
pursuers—for  though  Henry,  by  putting  bis  courser  to  his  utmost 
speed,  could  have  kept  near  nim,  be  did  not  like  to  quit  bis 
fair  companion. 

In  this  way,  they  scoured  the  forest,  until  the  king^eing 
that  they  should  be  speedily  distanced,  commanded  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  Who,  with  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  was  riding 
close  behind  bim,  to  cross  by  the  lower  ground  on  the  lef^ 
and  turn  the  stag.  Wyat  instantly  obeyed,  and  plunging 
his  spurs  deep  into  his  horse's  sides,  started  oft*  at  a  furious  pace, 
and  was  soon  after  seen  shaping  bis  rapid  couise  through  a  devious 
glade. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  and  his  fair  companion  rode  on  without 
relaxing  their  pace,  until  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  knoll, 
crowned  by  two  enormous  oaks,  and  commanding  a  superb  view 
of  the  castle,  where  they  drew  in  the  rein. 


From  this  eminence,  they  could  witness  the  progress  of  the 
chase,  as  it  was  continued  m  the  valley  beyond.  The  king,  who 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  hunting,  watched  it  with  the  deepest 
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And  quitting  the  little  group,  he  walked  towards  the  Lady 
Anne. 

'^  Henry,"  said  the  Lady  Ma^,  taking  her  brother  aside ; 
"  you  have  lost  your  dearest  friend." 
I  care  not,"  replied  Surrey. 

But  you  may  incur  his  enmity,"  pursued  the  Lady  Mary.  ^^  I 
saw  the  glance  he  threw  at  you  just  now,  and  it  was  exactly 
like  the  kine's  terrible  look  wnen  he  is  offended." 

'^  A^ain  I  say  I  care  not,"  replied  Surrey.  *'  Armed  with  thb 
relic,  idefy  all  hoslility." 

^'  You  will  find  it  avail  little  against  Richmond's  rivalry  and 
opposition,"  rejoined  his  sister. 

"  We  shall  see,"  retorted  Surrey.  "  Were  the  king  himself 
my  rival,  I  would  not  resign  my  pretensions  to  the  fair  Geral- 
diner 

<<  Bravely  resolved,  my  loi-d,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  who  having 
overheard  the  exclamation,  advanced  towards  him.  ^*  Heaven 
grant  you  may  never  be  placed  in  such  jeopardy  I" 

"  I  say  amen  to  that  prayer.  Sir  Thomas,  rejoined  Surrey.  "  I 
would  not  prove  disloyal,  and  yet  under  such  circumstances " 

"  What  would  you  do  ?"  interrupted  Wyat 

**  My  brother  is  but  a  hasty  boy,  and  has  not  yet  learned  dis- 
cretion. Sir  Thomas,"  interposed  the  Lady  Mary,  trying  by  a 
significant  glance  to  impose  silence  on  the  £arl. 

**  Young  as  he  is,  he  loves  well,  and  truly,"  remarked  Wyat, 
in  a  sombre  tone. 

''What  is  all  this?"  inquired  the  fair  Geraldine,  who  had 
been  gazing  through  the  casement  into  the  court  below. 

"  I  was  merely  expressing  a  wish  that  Surrey  may  never  have 
a  monarch  for  a  rival,  fair  lady,"  replied  Wyat. 

"  It  matters  little  who  may  be  his  rival,   rejoined  Geraldine, 

provided  she  he  loves  is  constant." 

"  Riffht,  lady,  right,"  said  Wyat,  with  great  bitterness. 

At  this  moment.  Will  Sommers  approached  them. 

"  I  coine  to  bid  you  to  the  Lady  Anne's  presence.  Sir  Thomas, 
and  you  to  the  king's,  my  lord  ot  Surrey,  said  the  jester.  **  I 
noticed  what  has  just  taken  place,"  he  remarked  to  the  latter, 
as  they  proceeded  towards  the  royal  canopy,  beneath  which 
Henry  and  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn  were  seated ;  "  but  Rich- 
mond will  not  relinquish  her  tamely,  for  all  that*' 

The  Lady  Anne  boleyn  had  summoned  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in 
order  to  gratify  her  vanity,  by  shewing  to  him  the  unbounded 
influence  she  possessed  over  his  royal  rival ;  and  the  half-sup- 
pressed agony  displayed  by  the  unfortunate  lover  at  the  exhibition, 
afforded  her  a  pleasure  such  as  only  the  most  refined  coquette 
can  feel. 

Surrey  had  been  sent  for  for  another  purpose — namely,  to 
receive  instructions,  in  his  quality  of  vice-cnamberlain,  from  the 
king,  respecting  a  tilting-match,  to  be  held  in  the  upper  quad- 
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Arerdng  their  gaze  fix>in  this  ffhastly  spectacle,  they  took 
their  way  up  Thames-street,  ana  soon  reached  the  Garter. 
Honest  ^lyan  was  seated  on  a  bench  before  the  dwelling, 
with  a  flagon  of  his  own  ale  beside  him,  and  rising  as  he  saw 
the  two  young  nobles  approach,  he  made  them  a  profound 
salutation. 

On  learning  what  they  sought,  he  told  them  that  Morgan 
Fenwolf  dwelt  in  a  small  cottage  by  the  riyer  side,  not  far  fiom 
the  bridge,  and  if  it  pleased  them,  he  would  guide  them  to  it 
himself, — an  offer  which  they  gladly  accepted* 

«  Do  you  know  anything  of  Fenwolf?"  asked  Surrey,  as 
they  marched  along. 

<*  Nothing  particular,"  replied  Biyan,  with  some  hesitation ; 
''  there  are  some  strange  reports  about  him,  but  I  dcm't  be- 
lieye  'em.*' 

^  What  reports  are  those,  fiiend  ?"  asked  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. 

**  Why,  your  ^race,  one  ought  to  be  cautious  what  one  says, 
fiv  fear  of  brining  an  innocent  man  into  trouble,''  returned  the 
host.  '*  But  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  people  do  say  that 
Morgan  Fenwolf  is  in  league  with  the  devil — or  with  Heme  the 
hunter,  which  is  the  same  thing." 

Richmond  exchanged  a  look  with  his  friend. 

**  Folks  say  strange  sights  haye  been  seen  in  the  forest,  of 
late,"  puiBuea  Bryan — **  and  it  may  be  so.  But  I  myself  haye 
seen  nothinff, — ^but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  never  g^  there.  The 
keepers  used  to  talk  of  Heme  the  hunter  when  i  was  a  lad — 
but  I  believe  it  was  only  a  tale  to  frighten  deer-stealers ;  and 
I  fiiocT  it's  much  the  same  thing  now." 

Neither  Surrey  nor  Richmond  made  any  remark,  and  they 
presently  reached  the  keeper's  dwelling. 

It  was  a  small  wooden  tenement,  standing,  as  the  host  had 
stated,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  bow-shot  from  the 
bridge.  The  door  was  opened  by  Bryan,  and  the  party  entered 
without  further  ceremony.  They  found  no  one  within  except  an 
old  woman,  with  harsh,  wrinkled  features,  and  «  glance  as  ill- 
omened  as  that  of  a  witch,  whom  Bryan  Bowntance  told  them 
was  Fenwolf 's  mother.  This  old  crone  regarded  the  intraders 
uneasily. 

**  WLere  is  your  son,  dame  ?"  demanded  the  duke. 

**  On  his  wsik  in  the  forest,"  replied  the  old  crone,  bluntly. 

**  What  time  did  he  go  forth  ?"  mquired  Surrey. 

''  An  hour  before  daybreak,  as  is  his  custom,"  returned  the 
woman,  in  the  same  short  tone  as  before. 

**  You  are  sure  he  slept  at  home  last  night,  dame  ?"  said 
Surrey. 

**  Am  sure  as  I  am  that  the  question  is  asked  me,"  she  replied. 
^  I  can  shew  you  the  very  bed  on  which  he  slept,  if  you  desire 
to  see  it.    He  retired  soon  after  sunset — slept  soundly,  as  he 
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thicket,  and  oyer  glade — ^now  dimbiog  an  eminence,  now  plnn^ 
ing  into  a  valley,  until  their  steeds  began  to  shew  sjmptomi  of 
exhaustion, — ^they  got  no  nearer  to  him ;  and  at  lensth,  as  thej 
drew  near  the  Hx>oie  Park,  to  which  he  had  gradudlfy  kd  them, 
he  disappeared  from  view. 

^  I  will  take  my  station  near  the  blasted  oak,**  said  Surrey, 
galloping  towards  it,  **  the  demon  is  sure  to  revisit  his  fiivourite 
tree  before  cock-crowinff." 

^  What  is  that  ?"  cried  the  Eail  of  Surrey,  pointing  to  a  slrM^ 
and  ghastly-lookine  object  dangling  from  the  tree.  '^  Some  one 
has  hanged  himself!    It  may  be  the  caitiff,  Momn  FenwolC 

With  one  accord  they  dashed  forward ;  and  as  they  drew  nearer 
the  tree,  they  perceived  that  the  object  that  had  attracted  their 
attention  was  tne  body  of  Mai^  F^tton,  the  butdier,  which  they 
had  seen  so  recently  swinging  from  the  summit  of  the  Bdl 
Tower,  and  which  was  now  suspended  from  an  arm  of  the 
wixardoak. 

A  small  scroll  was  fastened  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and, 
taking  it  off,  Surrey  read  these  words,  traced  in  uncouth  cha- 
racters :  **  Mark  FytUm  U  now  one  of  the  hand  of  Heme  the 
Hvmterr 

'*  By  my  fiiy,  this  passes  all  comprehension,"  said  Richmond, 
after  a  few  moments'  silence.  **This  castle  and  forest  seem 
under  the  sway  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  Let  us  return.  I 
have  had  enough  of  adventure  for  to-night." 

And  he  rode  towards  the  ca^le,  followed  more  slowly  by  the 
earl. 


VIIL 

HOW  THE  KARL  OF  BURRBT  AND  THE  FAIR  GKRALDINS  PLIGHTED  THEIR  TROTH 

IN  THE  CLOI8TBE8  OF  SAINT  GBOBOS'fl  CHAPEI.. 

Barriebs  were  erected  on  the  following  day  in  the  upper  ward 
of  the  castle,  and  the  Lady  Anne  and  her  dames  assembled  in  a 
balcony  in  front  of  the  royal  lodgings,  which  was  decorated  with 
arras,  costly  carpets,  and  rich  stufis,  to  view  the  spectacle. 

Perfect  in  all  manly  accomplishments,  Henry  splintered  several 
lances  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Sum>Ik,  who  fonned 
an  admirable  match  for  him  in  point  of  weight  and  strength ; 
and  at  last,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  unhorsing  the  duke,  he 
struck  off  his  helmet,  the  clasp  of  which,  it  was  whispered,  was 
left  designedly  un&stened;  and  being  thereupon  declared  the 
victor,  he  received  the  prize — a  scarf  woven  by  her  own  hands — 
from  the  fidr  Anne  herselC 

He  then  retired  from  the  lists,  leaving  them  free  for  the 
younger  knights  to  run  a  few  courses  at  the  ring.  The  first  to 
enter  the  arena  was  Sir  Thomas  Wyat;  and  as  he  was  known 
to  be  a  skilful  jousterj  it  was  expected  he  would  come  offtri- 
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nmphantly.  But  a  ffUmce  from  the  royal  balcony  rendered  Wyat's 
arm  unsteadyi  and  lie  missed  the  mark. 

Next  came  the  Doke  of  Richmond,  superbly  armed.  Laugh- 
ing at  Wyat's  ill  success,  he  waved  his  hand  at  the  fiur  Geraldine, 
and  taking  his  lance  from  an  esquire,  placed  it  in  the  rest,  and 
rode  gallantly  forward.  But  he  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and 
retired,  looking  deeply  chagrined. 

The  third  Knight  who  presented  himself  was  the  Eari  of 
Surrey.  He  was  mounted  on  his  fiivourite  black  Arabian — a 
steed  which,  though  of  fiery  temper,  obeyed  his  slightest  move- 
ment He  was  not  in  armour,  and  his  light  symmetrical  figure 
app^ircd  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his  close-fitting  habiliments 
of  silk  and  velvet.  Without  venturing  a  look  at  the  royal 
balcony,  he  couched  his  lance,  and  boun<£ng  forward,  bore  away 
the  ring  on  its  point. 

Amid  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  he  then  careered  round 
the  arena,  and  approaching  the  royal  balcony,  raised  his  lance, 
and  proffered  the  ring  to  tne  fiur  Geraldine,  as  a  tribute  to  her 
beauty.  Henry,  though  by  no  means  pleased  with  Surrey's 
success,  earned  as  it  was  at  tne  expense  of  his  son,  complidiented 
him  upon  his  address,  and  Anne  Boleyn  joined  warmly  in  his 
praises. 

The  lists  were  theu  closed,  and  the  royal  party  retired  to 
pa^ake  of  refireshments,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  butts 
erected  in  the  broad  mead  at  the  north  of  the  castle,  where  the 
Duke  of  Shoreditch  and  his  companions  shot  a  well-contested 
match  with  the  long  bow. 

The  pastimes  of  the  day  were  concluded  by  casting  the  bar ; 
and  here  again  the  kins  approved  his  strengtn,  by  hurling  the 
iron  mass  many  paces  further  than  it  had  been  flung  by  any 
of  the  competitors.  It  was  hinted  among  the  observers,  that 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  could  have  distanced  his  royal  brother  if 
he  had  put  forth  his  whole  strength ;  but,  as  he  refirained  from 
doing  so,  Heniy  was  declared  the  victor. 

During  these  sports,  Surrey  placed  himself  as  near  as  he  could 
to  the  fiur  Geraldine,  and  though  but  few  opportunities  occurred 
of  exchanging  a  syllable  with  her,  his  looks  were  as  eloquent  as 
words  couM  have  been.  At  last,  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
return  to  the  palace,  overcome  by  his  passion,  he  breathed  in  an 
imploring  tone  in  her  ear — 

*'  You  will  attend  vespers  at  Saint  George's  Chapel  this  even- 
ing. Return  through  the  clobters.  Grant  me  a  moment^s 
interview  alone  there. 

^  I  cannot  promise,"  replied  the  fair  Geraldine. 

And  she  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Lady  Anne. 

*<  She  will  meet  him,  nevertheless,"  said  Will  Sommers,  who 
overheard  what  was  said,  and  marked  her  look  as  she  moved 
away,  *'  and  I  ^d  Richmond  will  be  present  at  the  interview." 

Mut  upon  this  malicious  scheme,  as  the  royal  train  proceeded 
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you  I  Words  cannot  speak  my  devotioiL  I  would  lay  down 
my  head  on  the  scaffola  to  prove  the  smcerity  of  my  affection. 
But  for  my  love  for  you,  I  would  throw  open  that  door,  and  walk 
forth  so  that  all  mi^ht  see  nlie, — so  that  Henry  might  experience 
some  part  of  the  anguish  he  has  inflicted  upon  me. 

'^  But  you  vriU  not  do  so,  good  Sir  Thomas — dear  Sir  Thcmias,^ 
cried  Anne  Boleyn,  in  alarm. 

*^  Have  no  fear,"  rejoined  Wyat,  with  some  contempt^'*  I' 
will  sacrifice  even  vengeance  to  love." 

'^  Sir  Thomas,  I'  have  tolerated  this  too  long,"  said  Anne ; 
**  begone.    You  terrify  me." 

**  It  is  mv  last  interview  with  you,  Anne,''  said  Wyat,  implor- 
is^ly* — '*  do  not  abridge  it  Oh,  bethink  you  of  the  happy  hours 
we  have  passed  together— K>f  the  vows  we  have  interchanged — of 
the  protestations  you  have  listened  to,  and  have  returned-— i^^ 
returned,  Anne.     Are  all  these  foigotten  7** 

Not  forgotten.   Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Anne,  moumiully; 

but  they  must  not  be  recalled.  I  cannot  listen  to  you  longer. 
You  must  go.     Heaven  grant  you  may  get  hence  in  safety  1" 

'*  Anne,*  replied  Wyat,  in  a  sombre  tone,  **  the  thought  of 
Henry's  happiness  drives  me  mad.  I  feel  that  I  am  grown  a 
traiior, — ^that  I  could  slay  him." 

"  Sir  Thomas !"  she  exclaimed,  in  mingled  fear  and  anger. 

'*  I  will  not  go,"  he  rejoined,  flinging  himself  into  a  seat 
**  Let  them  put  what  construction  they  will  upon  my  presence. 
I  shall  at  least  wring  Henry's  heart  I  shall  see  him  suffer 
as  I  have  suffered ;  and  I  shall  be  content" 

**  This  is  not  like  you,  Wyat,"  cried  Anne,  is  great  alarm.- 
''You  were  wont  to  be  noble,  generous,  kind.  You  will  not  act 
thus  disloyally  ?" 

''Who  has  acted  disloyally,  Anne,"  cried  Wyat,'  springing 
to  his  feet,  and  fixing  his  dark  eyes,  blazing  with  jealous 
upon  her — "  you  or  I  ?  Have  you  not  sacrificed  your  old 
affections  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  ?  Are  you  not  about  to  ^ve 
yourself  to  one,  to  whom — ^unless  you  are  forsworn— *^you  cannot 
give  your  heart  ?  Why  are  you  here,  in  this  palace,  but  as  the' 
mtended  bride  of  its  royal  owner  ?  Better  nad  you  been  the 
mistress  of  Allington  Castle — ^better  the  wife  of  a  humble  knight 
like  myself  than  the  queen  of  the  ruthless  Henry." 

"  No  more  of  this,  Wyat,"  said  Anne. 

"Better  far  you  should  perish  by  his  tyranny  for  a  supposed 
fimlt  now  than  hereafter,"  pursued  Wyat,  fiercely.  "  Thinx  not 
Henry  will  respect  you  more  than  her  who  has  been  eight 
and  twenty  years  his  wife.  No,  when  he  is  tired  of  your  charms 
— ^when  some  other  dame,  feir  as  you  are  now,  shall  enslave  his 
foncy,  he  will  cast  you  off,  or,  as  your  father  truly  intimated, 
will  seek  a  readier  means  of  ridding  himself  of  you.  Then  you 
vdll  think  of  the  different  fiite  that  might  have  been  yours  if 
you  had  adhered  to  your  early  love." 

VOL.  n.  L  L 
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*•  Wyat,  Wyat !  I  cannot  bear  this, — in  mercy  spare  me !"  cried 
Anne. 

« I  am  glad  to  see  you  weep»^  said  Wyat ;  ^*  your  tears  make 
you  look  more  like  your  former  sell" 

'*  Ohy  Wy at)  do  not  view  my  conduct  too  harshly  P  she  said 
'<  Few  of  my  sex  would  have  acted  other  than  I  have  done." 

**  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Wyat,  sternly ;  *'  nor  will  I  for^o 
my  vengeance.  Anne,  you  shall  die.  You  know  Heniy  too 
well  to  GK>ubt  your  &te  if  he  finds  me  here." 

**  You  cannot  mean  this,"  she  rejoined,  with  difficulty  repress- 
ing a  scream ;  **  but  if  I  })erish,  you  will  perish  with  me.^ 

**  I  wish  to  do  so,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  Wyat,"  cried  Anne,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  '*  by  your  former  love  for  me,  I  implore  you  to  spare  me! 
Do  not  msgrace  me  thus." 

But  Wyat  continued  inexorable. 

'*  Oh  God  r  exclaimed  Anne,  wringing  her  hands  in  asony. 

**  You  now  begin  to  feel  what  I  have  endured,"  laughed  vVyat, 
bitteriy. 

A  terrible  silence  ensued,  during  which  Anne  r^arded 
Wyat,  but  she  could  discern  no  change  in  his  countenance. 

At  this  juncture,  the  tapestry  was  again  raised,  and  the  Eari  of 
Surrey  issued  finom  it 

*'  You  here,  my  lord  ?"  said  Anne,  rushing  towards  him. 

*^  I  am  come  to  save  you,  madam,"  said  the  earl ;  *'  I  have 
been  just  liberated  firom  arrest,  and  was  about  to  implore  your 
intercession  with  the  king^  when  I  learned  he  haa  been  in- 
formed by  one  of  his  pages,  that  a  man  was  in  your  chamber- 
Luckily,  he  knows  not  who  it  is.  While  he  was  summoning  his 
attendants  to  accompany  him,  I  hurried  hither  by  the  secret 
straircase,  and  have  arrived  in  time.  Fly — fly  I  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  r 

6ut  Wyat  moved  not. 

At  this  moment,  footsteps  were  heard  approaching  the  door — 
the  handle  was  tried — and  the  stem  voice  of  the  king  was  heard 
commanding  that  it  might  be  opened. 

*'  Will  you  destroy  me,  Wyat  ?"  cried  Anne. 

**  You  have  destroyed  yourself,"  he  rejoined. 

"  Why  stay  you  here.  Sir  Tliomas  ?"  said  Surrey,  seizing  his 
arm.  "  You  may  yet  escane.  By  heaven  1  if  you  move  not,  I 
will  stab  you  to  tne  heart  r 

**  You  would  do  me  a  &vour,  young  man,"  said  Wyat,  coldly ; 
«  but  I  will  jp).  I  yield  to  love,  and  not  to  you,  'tyrant !"  he 
added,  shakmg  his  hand  at  the  door.  '<  May  the  worst  pangs 
of  jealousy  rend  your  heart  I"  And  he  disappeared  behind  the 
arras. 

"  I  hear  voices,"  cried  Henry  from  without.  '*  God's  death  I 
madam,  open  the  door — or  I  will  burst  it  open  1" 

**  Oh  heaven  I  what  is  to  be  done  1"  cried  Anne  Boleyn, 
in  despair. 
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^*  Ooen  the  door,  and  leave  all  to  me,  madam,"  said  Surrey ; 
**  I  will  save  you,  though  it  cost  me  my  life !" 

Anne  pressed  his  hand,  with  a  look  of  inefiPable  gratitude,  and 
Siurey  concealed  himself  behind  the  arras. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Henry  rushed  in,  followed  by 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  a  host  of  attendants. 

'*  Ah !  God's  death !  where  is  the  traitor  ?''  roared  the  king, 
gazinff  round. 

"  Why  is  my  privacy^  thus  broken  upon  ?"  said  Anne,  as- 
suming a  look  of  indignation. 

"  Your  privacy!"  echoed  Henry,  in  a  tone  of  deep  derision — 
"  your  privacy  1 — ^ha  I  ha  I  You  bear  yourself  bravely,  it  must 
be  confessed.  My  lords,  you  heard  the  voices  as  well  as 
myself.     Where  is  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  ?" 

"  He  is  not  here,"  replied  Anne,  firmly. 

''  Aha  I  wc  shall  see  that,  mistress,"  rejoined  Henry,  fiercely. 
•*  But  if  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  is  not  here — ^who  is  ?  for  1  am  well 
assured  that  some  one  is  hidden  in  your  chamber." 

"  What  if  there  be  ?"  rejoined  Anne,  coldly. 

''  Ah !  by  Saint  Mary,  you  confess  it !"  cried  the  King.  *^  Let 
the  traitor  come  forth.** 

*^  Your  majesty  shall  not  need  to  bid  twice,"  said  Surrey, 
issuing  firom  his  concealment  ^ 

"  Tne  Earl  of  Surrey  1"  exclaimed  Henry,  in  surprise.  "  What 
do  you  here,  my  lord  r  I  thought  you  were  under  arrest  at  the 
guard-house.'* 

*^  He  was  liberated  by  my  orders,"  said  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. 

'*  First  of  all,  I  must  entreat  your  majesty  to  turn  your  whole 
resentment  against  me,**  said  the  EarL  '*  I  am  solely  to  blame, 
and  I  would  not  have  the  Lady  Aime  suffer  for  my  fault.  I  forced 
myself  into  her  presence,  ana  she  knew  not  of  my  coming." 

•*  And  wherefore  did  you  so,  my  lord  ?"  demanded  Henry, 

stemlv. 

''  Having  been  liberated  fix)m  the  guard-house,  at  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  instance,  my  liege,  I  came  to  entreat  the  Lady 
Anne  to  mediate  between  me  and  your  majesty,  and  to  use  her 
influence  with  you  to  have  me  betrothed  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald." 

<^  Is  this  so,  madam  ?"  asked  the  king. 

Anne  bowed  her  head. 

**  But  why  was  the  door  barred  V*  demanded  Henry. 

**  I  barred  it  myself,"  said  Surrey,  **  and  vowed  that  the  Lady 
Anne  should  not  go  forth  till  she  had  granted  my  request." 

^<  By  our  Lady  T  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  perilous  situ- 
ation, my  lord,"  said  Henry,  sternly. 

**  Your  majesty  will  bear  in  mind  his  youth,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  anxiously. 

'^  For  my  sake  overlook  the  indiscretion,"  cried  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 
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**It  will  not,  perhape,  avail  him  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
overlooked  for  mme,"  added  Anne  Bolejn. 

''The  offence  must  not  pass  unpunished,"  said  Henry, 
musingly.  '*  My  Lord  of  Suirey,  you  must  be  content  to  re^ 
mainfor  two  months  a  prisoner  in  the  Bound  Tower  of  this 
castle." 

'*  Tour  majesty  t"  cried  Bichmond,  bending  the  knee  in  sup- 
plication. 

''  The  sentence  is  passed,"  replied  Henry,  coldly ;  ^  and  the 
earl  may  thank  you  mat  it  is  not  heavier.  Richmond,  I  desire 
you  will  think  no  more  of  the  £Eur  Geraldine;  and  it  is*  my 
pleasure,  Lady  Anne,  that  the  young  dame  withdraw  fiom  the 
court  for  a  short  while." 

"  Your  majesty  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Anne ;  "but ^ 

**  But  me  no  buts,  sweetheart,"  said  the  king,  peremptorily. 
<'  Surrey's  explanation  is  satisfactorv  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I 
was  told  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  was  here." 

'^  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  is  here,"  said  Will  Sommers,  pointing 
out  the  knight,  who  had  just  joined  the  throng  of  courtiers  at  the 
door. 

<'  I  have  hurried  hither  from  my  chamber,  my  liege,'^  said 
Wyat,  stepping  forward,  **  hearing  that  there  was  some  inqniiy 
concerning  me." 

''Is  vour  majesty  now  satisfied?"  said  Anne  Boleyn. 

"  Why,  ay,  sweetheart,  well  enough,"  rejoined  llenrv.  "  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  we  have  a  special  mission  for  you  to  the  court 
of  our  brother  of  France,     i  ou  will  set  out  to-morrow." 

Wyat  bowed. 

'<  You  have  saved  your  head,  gqssip,"  whispered  Will  ScMn- 
mers  in  the  knight's  ear.  "  A  visit  to  Francis  tne  First  is  better 
than  a  visit  to  the  Tower." 

"  Betire,  my  lords,"  said  Henry,  to  the  assemblage ;  "  we 
owe  some  apology  to  the  Lady  Anne  for  our  intrusion,  and 
desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  it" 

Upon  this,  the  chamber  was  instantly  cleared  of  its  occupants, 
and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  conducted  under  a  guard  to  the 
Bound  Tower. 

Henry,  however,  did  not  find  it  an  ea^  matter  to  make 
peace  with  the  Lady  Anne.  Conscious  oi  the  advantaaeous 
position  she  had  sained,  Anne  determined  not  to  relinquish  it, 
and  after  half  an  hour's  vain  suing,  her  royal  lover  proposed  a 
turn  in  the  long  gallery,  upon  which  her  apartments  opened 
Here  they  continued  conversing — Henry  pleading  in  the  most 
passionate  manner,  and  Anne  maintaining  a  show  of  offended 
pride. 

At  last,  she  exhibited  some  signs  of  relenting,  and  Henry  led 
her  into  a  recess  in  the  gallery,  lighted  by  a  window  filled  with 
magnificent  stained  glass.  Here  was  a  seat  and  a  small  table,  on 
which  stood  a  vase  filled  with  flowers,  arranged  by  the  hand  of 
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Anne  herself;  and  here  the  monarch  hoped  to  adjust  his  differ- 
ences with  her. 

Meanwhile,  word  having;  reached  Wolsey  and  Campeggio 
of  the  new  cause  of -jealousy  which  the  king  had  received,  it  was 
instantly  resolved  tnat  Wolsey  should  present  to  him,  while  in 
his  present  favourable  mood,  a  despatch  received  that  momina: 
from  Catherine  of  Arragon.  ^ 

Armed  with  the  letter,  Wolsey  repaired  to  the  king's  closet 
Not  finding  him  there,  and  being  jziven  to  understand  by  an 
usher  that  ne  was  in  the  great  eauery,  he  proceeded  thither. 
As  he  walked  softly  along  the  polisned  oak  floor,  he  heard  voices 
in  one  of  the  recesses,  and  distmguished  the  tones  of  Henry  and 
Anne  Boleyn* 

Henry  was  clasping  the  snowy  fineers  of  his  mistress,  and 
gazinff  passionately  at  her,  as  the  cardmaV  approached. 

*^  Your  majesty  shall  not  detain  my  hand,"  said  Anne,  ''  un* 
less  you  swear  to  me,  by  your  crown,  that  you  will  not  again  be 
jealous  without  cause." 

**  I  swear  it  I"  replied  Henry. 

*'  Kyour  majesty  were  as  devoted  to  me  as  you  would  have 
me  beheve,  you  would  soon  bring  this  matter  of  the  divorce  to 
an  issue,"  said  Anne. 

"  I  would  fain  do  so,  sweetheart,"  rejoined  Henry ;  **  but 
these  cardinak  perplex  me  sorely." 

'*  I  am  told  by  one  who  ovemeard  him,  that  Wolsey  has  de- 
clared the  divorce  shall  not  be  settled  these  two  years,"  said 
Anne ;  **  in  the  which  case  it  had  better  not  be  settled  at 
all ;  for  I  care  not  to  avow  I  cannot  brook  so  much  delay,  and 
will  not  answer  that  the  warmth  of  my  affection  may  not  grow 
icy  cold  by  that  time." 

**  It  were  enouffh  to  try  the  patience  of  the  most  forbearing,'' 
said  the  king,  smiling — ^^but  it  shaU  not  be  so — by  this  lily 
hand  it  shall  not !  And  now,  sweetheart,  are  we  entirely  recon- 
ciled?" 

**  Not  yet,"  replied  Anne.  **  I  shall  daim  a  boon  from  your 
majes^  before  I  accord  mj^  entire  foiKiveness." 

**  Name  it,**  said  the  king,  still  cmsping  her  hand  tenderly, 
and  intoxicated  by  the  witchery  of  her  glance. 

**  I  ask  an  important  favour,"  said  Anne — ^^  but  as  it  is  one 
which  will  bcncnt  your  majesty  as  much  as  myself^  I  have  the 
less  scruple  in  requesting  it.  1  ask  the  dismissal  of  one  who  has 
abused  your  favour — ^wno,  by  his  extortion  and  rapacity^  has  in 
some  degree  alienated  the  affections  of  your  subjects  from  you 
— and  who  solely  opposes  your  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon because  he  fears  mv  influence  may  be  prejudicial  to  him." 

**  You  cannot  mean  Wolsey  ?"  said  Heniy,  uneasily. 

"  Your  majesty  has  guessed  aright,"  replied  Anne. 

<'  Wolsey  has  incuxred  my  dispteasure  oft  of  late,"  said  Henry  * 
«*  aad  yet  his  fidelity ^"  ^ ' 
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the  fair  .Geraldine's  attachment,  he  cared  little  for  the  confine- 
ment imposed  upon  him.  On  one  point  he  expressed  some 
regret, — namely,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  prosecute  the 
adventure  of  Heme  the  hunter  with  the  duke. ' 

**  I  grieve  that  I  cannot  accompany  you,  Richmond,"  he 
said;  ^^but  since  that  is  impossible,  I  would  recommend  you 
to  take  the  stout  archer  who  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Shoreditch  with  you.     He  is  the  very  man  you  require." 

After  some  consideration,  the  duke  assented,  and,  prombing  to 
return  on  the  following  day  and  report  what  had  occurred,  he 
took  his  leave,  and  went  in  search  of  the  archer  in  question. 
Finding  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  Garter,  he  sent  for 
him,  and  proposed  the  matter  to  him. 

Shoreditch  heard  the  duke's  relation  with  astonishment,  but 
expressed  the  greatest  willingness  to  accompany  him,  pledging 
himself,  as  Richmond  demanded,  to  profound  secrecy  on  the  sub* 
ject. 

At  the  appointed  hour — namely,  midnight — the  duke  quitted 
the  castle,  and  found  Shoreditch  waiting  for  him  near  the  upper 
gate.  The  latter  was  armed  with  a  huntmg  spear,  and  had  a  dow 
and  a  sheaf  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

**  If  we  gain  sight  of  the  mysterious  Norseman  to-night,'*  he 
said,  ^'a  cloth-yard  shaft  shall  try  whether  he  is  of  mortid  mould 
or  not.     If  he  be  not  a  demon,  I  will  warrant  he  rides  no  more." 

Quitting  the  Home  Park,  they  shaped  their  course  at  once 
towards  the  forest  It  was  a  stormy  night,  and  the  moon  was 
obscured  by  thick  clouds.  Before  they  reached  the  eminence, 
at  the  head  of  the  long  avenue,  a  heavy  thunder-storm  came  on, 
and  the  lightning,  playing  among  the  trees,  seemed  to  reveid 
a  thousand  fantastic  forms  to  their  gaze.  The  rain  now  began  to 
descend  in  torrents,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  beneath 
a  large  beech  tree. 

It  was  evident,  notwithstanding  his  boasting,  that  the  courage 
of  Shoreditch  was  waning  fast,  and  he  at  last  proposed  to  his 
leader  that  they  should  return  as  soon  as  the  rain  abated;  but 
the  duke  indignantly  rejected  the  proposal. 

While  they  were  thus  sheltering  themselves,  the  low  winding 
of  a  horn  was  heard.  This  was  succeeded  bv  the  trampling 
of  horses'  hoofe,  and  the  next  moment,  a  vivid  dash  of  lightning 
shewed  a  hart  darting  past,  followed  by  a  troop  of  some  twenty 
wild  and  weird-looking  horsemen  headed  by  the  demon  hunter. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  bade  his  companion  send  a  shaft  after 
them,  but  the  latter  was  so  overcome  by  terror,  tliat  he  could 
scarcely  fix  an  arrow  on  the  string,  and  when  he  bent  the  bow 
the  shaft  glanced  from  the  branches  of  an  adjoining  tree. 

The  storm  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  nearly  an  hour, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  partially  cleareu  off,  and 
though  it  was  still  profoundly  dark,  the  cluke  insisted  upon 
going  on.  So  they  pressed  forward  beneath  the  dripping  trees, 
and  through  the  wet  grass*     Ever  and  anon,  as  tne  clouds 
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were  driven  aside  by  the  wind,  the  moon  threw  a  ghostly 
glimmer  over  the  scene. 

As  they  were  passing  along  a  glade  on  the  further  ade"of  the 
hill,  the  spectral  nuntsmen  again  swept  past  them,  and  so  closely, 
that  they  could  almost  touch  their  horses.  To  the  duke's  honor, 
he  perceived  among  them  the  body  of  the  butcher,  Maik  Fytton, 
sittmg  erect  upon  a  powerful  black  steed. 

By  this  time,  Snoreditch,  having  somewhat  regained  his 
courage,  discharged  another  shaf);  at  the  troop.  The  arrow 
struck  the  body  of  the  butcher,  and  coippletely  transfixed  i^ 
but  did  not  check  the  career  of  his  steed;  while  wild  and 
derisive  laughter  broke  firom  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  hurried  after  the  band,  trying  to  keep 
them  in  sight ;  and  Shoreditch,  flinpng  down  his  bow  which  he 
found  usekss,  and  grasping  bis  hunting-spear,  endeavoured  to 
keep  up  with  him.  But  though  they  ran  swiftly  down  the 
glade,  and  tried  to  peer  through  the  darkness,  they  could  see 
nothing  more  of  the  ghostly  company. 

After  awhile,  they  arrived  at  a  hill  side,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  the  lake,  whose  darkling  waters  were  just  distinguishable 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees.  As  the  duke  was  debating 
with  himself  whether  to  go  on  or  retrace  his  course,  the  tram- 
pling of  a  horse  was  heard  behind  them,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  they  beheld  Heme  the  hunter,  mounted 
on  his  swarthy  steed,  and  accompanied  only  by  his  two  black 
hounds,  gallop  ftiriously  down  the  declivity,  before  him  flew 
the  owl,  whooping  as  it  sailed  along  the  mr. 

The  demon  nunter  was  so  close  to  them,  that  they  could  per- 
fectly discern  his  ghostly  lineaments,  the  chain  depending  m>m 
his  neck,  and  his  antlered  helm.  The  duke  shouted  to  him, 
but  the  rider  continued  his  headlong  course  towards  the  lake, 
heedless  of  the  summons. 

The  two  beholders  rushed  forward,  but  by  this  time  the  hunts- 
man had  gained  the  edge  of  the  lake.  One  of  his  sable  hounds 
had  plunged  into  it,  ana  the  owl  was  skimming  over  the  sur&ce. 
Even  in  the  hasty  view  which  the  duke  caught  of  the  flying 
figure,  he  fietncied  he  perceived  that  it  was  attended  by  a  fiin- 
tastic  shadow,  whether  cast  by  itself,  or  arising  6rom  some  super* 
natural  cause^  he  could  not  determine. 

But  what  followed  was  equally  marvellous  and  incomprehen- 
sible. As  the  wild  huntsman  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake, 
he  placed  a  horn  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  fix>m  it  a  bright  blue 
flame,  which  illumined  his  own  dusky  and  hideous  features,  and 
shed  a  wild  glimmer  over  the  surrounding  objects. 

While  surrounded  by  this  flame,  the  demon  plunged  into 
the  lake,  and  apparently  descended  to  its  abysses,  for  as  soon 
as  the  duke  could  muster  courage  to  approach  its  brink,  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  him,  his  steed,  or  his  hounds. 

i^^t  m^  n^t  ^»t  Doofe  of  %  Chronicle  of 
tVintfot;  Cnrtlr. 
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SONNETS. 

BT  MB.  8£BJBANT  TAI«FOUBP# 

I. 
ON  THE  BECBPTION   OF  THB   POET  WOBDSWOBTH  AT  OXFOBD. 

O  NBVBB  did  a  migfaty  trath  prevail 
With  such  fdlioities  of  place  and  time 
As  in  those  shouts  sent  forth  with  joy  sublime 
From  the  full  heart  of  England's  youth,  to  hail 
Her  once  neglected  Bard  within  the  pale 
Of  Leaming^s  fiurest  citadel  1    That  vcnce, 
In  which  the  Future  kindles,  bids  rejoice 
Men  who  through  wintry  fortunes  did  not  fiul 
To  bless  with  love  as  deep  as  life  the  name 
Thus  welcomed ; — ^who  in  happy  silence  share 
The  triumph,  while  their  fondest  musings  chum 
Unhoped-for  echoes  in  the  joyous  air, 
That  to  their  long-loved  Poet*s  spirit  bear 
A  nation's  promise  of  undying  fiune. 

II. 

TO  OHABtES  DICKENSy   ON   BIS   <^  OLIVEB  TVTIST.*' 

Not  only  with  the  author^s  h^ipiest  praise 

Thy  work  should  be  rewarded ;  'tis  akin 

To  tbeds  of  men  who,  scorning  ease,  to  win 

A  blessing  for  the  wretched,  fierce  the  maze 

Which  heedless  ages  spread  around  the  ways 

Where  fruitful  Sorrow  tracks  its  parent  Sin, 

Content  to  listen  to  the  wildest  din 

Of  passion,  and  on  fellest  sluqies  to  gaze. 

So  they  may  earn  the  power  which  intercedes 

With  the  bright  world  and  melts  it ;— for  within 

Wan  childhood's  squalid  homes,  where  basest  needs 

Make  tyranny  more  bitter,  at  thy  call. 

An  angel  face  with  patient  sweetness  pleads 

For  infimt  suffering  to  the  hearts  of  all  I 

III. 

TO  MISS  ADELAIDE  KEMBLE, 
ON     HBB     THBBATBNBD     BBTIBBMBNT     FBOM     THB     STAGE. 

If  Time  has  doom*d  the  triumphs  of  thy  race 
With  loss  of  thee — the  youngest  and  the  last — 
To  take  nuyestic  station  in  the  Fast, 
We  thank  thee  that  thy  fleeting  hours  embrace 
Some  hint  of  all  its  glories  ;^while  we  trace 
VOL.  n.  MM 
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In  thy  prcmd  action  the  nnoonqiiei^d  will 
Of  the  great  Roman ;— reoogniae  a  thrill 
Akin  to  that  which  blanched  the  inftnt  ftce 
At  Siddona*  whisper  ;^own  the  mantliDg  grace 
Which  the  true  heart  of  chivalry  ihoold  sdll 
Shed  o*er  thy  Father's  brow :— consoled  that  all 
Thus  waning  into  memory  grow  more  sweet, 
And  make  thdr  last  ezpressioa  musical 
To  live  while  any  heart  that  heaxa  shall  beat 
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FB8TS. 
BT  CHABLE8  W.  BBOO&S. 

Five  hundred  years  hence»  if»  contrary  to  the  arrangements  of  the  far- 
seeing  Gloucestershire  clergyman^  the  world  keep  together  so  long, 
some  philosophic  historian,  laboriously  splitting  up  past  times,  and 
ticketing  each  heap  with  an  appropriate  soubriquet,  will  probably  dis- 
tinguish the  present  enlightened  period  as  the  Well- Advised  Age. 
And  it  appears  to  me  th&t  we  shall  be  obliged,  in  common  justice,  to 
lie  quiet,  in  our  abbeys  and  Greneral  Cemeteries,  under  whatever  re- 
proach the  future  Taylor  or  Michelet  may  choose  to  annex  to  the  me- 
mory of  people  who  entered  life  (as  they  say  in  biographies)  under 
such  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances.  The  really  astonishing  fea- 
ture of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  that  anybody  ever  makes  any  mistakes 
at  all,  and  that  in  a  day  when  every  kind  of  advice  is  not  merely  ten- 
dered, but  thrust  upon  you,  from  Letters  to  a  Bishop  down  to  Five 
Minutes'  Advice  on  the  Care  of  the  Teeth,  apocryphal  ecclesiastics 
should  still  be  dragged  before  the  Birmingham  police,  and  French  den- 
tists should  have  to  chatter  their  polyglot  excuses  to  Sir  Peter  for  dis- 
organizing the  mouths  of  ancient  ladies  at  the  small  charge  of  one 
hundred  guineas. 

A  stranger,  suddenly  introduced  to  the  English  capital,  if  he  had 
but  an  equal  allotment  of  the  bumps  of  benevolence  and  bookmaking, 
(and  were  not  a  reporter  to  a  New  York  newspaper,)  would  certainly 
speak  like  an  auctioneer's  advertisement,  in  praise  of  our  disinterested 
humanity.  The  Light  of  AH  Nations  is  only  a  type  of  our  zeal  for 
setting  everybody  right  upon  aU  points.  Wisdom  cries,  not  merely 
aloud,  but  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  in  our  streets;  and  were  we 
desirous  to  select  a  national  ensign,  it  should  assuredly  be  the  Finger- 
Post. 

Our  traveller  could  not  land  from  his  steam-boat  without  expe- 
riencing the  benevolent  care  of  his  new  hosts.  **  Hints  to  the  Stranger 
in  London"  would  be  presented  by  the  wharf-haunting  hawker  to  the 
gentleman  in  frogged  coat  and  moustache  before  he  had  tumbled  over 
even  half-a-dozen  porters  in  his  rush  at  the  gangway.  A  foreigner 
might  be  cheated  in  his  fare  to  his  hotel,  or  in  his  hurry  and  ignorance 
might  select  the  Clarendon  as  the  establishment  of  a  cheap  resiaurani^ 
but  the  "  Hackney  Coach  Guide"  steps  sternly  in,  tenders  fourpenny- 
pieces,  and  takes  the  number;  and  the  immigraaty  as  he  keeps  slipping 
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off  the  hard  black  sofa  at  his  ready  fumiahed  lodging,  imbibes  sugges- 
tions from  his  ^*  Hints'*  as  to  the  proper  gratuity  to  the  waiter  at  ^e 
coffeehouse.  He  sallies  forth,  and  observes  that  the  unearthly  slime  of 
a  London  pavement  is  cooling  his  feet  through  his  ventilating  boots; 
*'  but  why,**  exclaims  a  bland  tradesman,  mo^ennant  a  large  white  board, 
"  why  throw  old  boots  away,  when  you  can  have  them  made  better 
than  new  for  seventeen  shilUngs  ?"  Our  Anaoharsis  meets  successive 
detachments  of  English  beauty,  which,  more  suo^  casts  no  unkindly 
glances  at  the  handsome  foreigner,— he  already  entertains  visions  of 
conquest  and  connubialism,-— and  the  Englishman,  like  Viola,  "takes 
on  him  to  have  a  knowledge  of  that  too,"  for  a  Juggernaut  car  rolls 
past,  growling  from  its  hexagon,  "  When  you  marry,  furnish  your 
house  from  that  of  Chex  and  Tix,  Finsbuiy."  Will  he  ride  ?  The 
"  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Horse''  will,  for  a  trifling  fee,  accompany 
him  to  the  stables,  and  teach  him  to  feel  fetlocks  like  a  Chifhey.  Will 
he  sport  ?  The  "  Art  of  Shooting"  has  just  been  re-issued,  appendixed 
by  an  invaluable  treatise  on  the  sister  art  of  evading  the  Law  of  Tres- 
pass. Has  he  heard  tiiat  the  vilest  dass  of  ruffians  render  it  dangerous 
to  walk  Hyde  Park  alone  I  True,  the  police  and  magistrates  are  too 
busily  occupied  in  seizing  hoopsticks  and  fining  orangewomen  to  inter- 
fere in  such  matters;  but  does  not ''  Helps  and  Hints,  by  Baron  Ban- 
dam,  of  Chelsea,"  teach  the  palest  of  invalids  an  infallible  way  to  van* 
quish  and  capture  the  brawniest  of  bullies  ?  Is  his  taste  theatrical  ?— 
and  are  not  twenty  managers  inviting  him  to  a  very  Hall  of  Mirrors 
held  up  to  Nature,  where,  in  the  recent  words  of  one  of  them,  "  if  he 
have  but  one  spark  of  the  milk  of  hunuui  kindness  in  his  frame,"  he 
will  be  at  once  instructed,  amused,  warned,  and  excited?  Will  he 
drink — and  is  there  not  a  Grand  Cyrus,  which  is  no  romance,  but 
Bedding  and  willing  to  indoctrinate  hun  in  wines  ?  Will  he  sleep— and 
are  there  not  lectures  on  Com  Laws,  Chemistry,  and  Church  Esta- 
blishments ?  Or,  will  he  rather  sleep  at  home— and  is  there  not  "  The 
Art  of  producing  sound  and  refre^ng  Sleep  at  will  ?"  With  such 
aids  at  his  hand— 4ind  these  not  a  page  of  the  code  of  private  signals  in- 
vented for  the  guidance  of  an  exploring  voyager— *he  must  be  a  perfect 
Likle  if  be  do  not  exclaim,  like  the  delighted  Turkish  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Czar  Nidiolas— '*  My  land  is  bony  but  yours  is*-is-^ 
hm-bonl" 

Yet-Hiuch  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature  !^t  is  clear,  that  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  good  advice  which  everybody  is  perpetually 
giving  to  everybody  is  thrown  away.  And  it  is  no  small  aggravation 
of  the  absurdity,  that  the  very  people  who  are  best  advised  are  usually 
the  worst  conducted.  Perhaps  we  overtrain  our  population,  and  fami- 
liarize them  with  danger,  until  they  rather  like  the  disreputable  ac- 
quaintanceship. We  seem  to  act  like  the  lover  in  one  of  the  exquisite 
old  comedies,  who,  in  violent  rage  with  his  mistress,  sat  down  and 
penned  a  list  of  her  faults,  by  the  daily  perusal  of  which  he  hoped  to 
stimulate  his  wrath,  but  Uiereby  produced  the  exactly  opposite  effect, 
and  gradually  became  as  partial  to  her  foibles  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
We  certainly  do  see  most  curious  instances  of  bolting  out  of  the  course 
by  those  who  are  supposed  to  '*  know  the  turf."  j4propo$  of  bolting-^ 
it  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  an  extremely  well  educated  young  lady 
eloped  with  an  extremely  well-made  young  groom,  leaving  the  usual 
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mischiefy  which  many  matter-of-fact  people  have.  Her  own  jests  are 
conned  and  dull  ones,  in  spite  of  the  Clown's  condescending  compli- 
ments, and  she  loves  to  explain  what  needs  no  explanation.  The  Fool's 
**  Well,  Grod  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it,  and  those  that  are  fools 
let  them  nse  Sieir  talents,"  is  beyond  Maria,  thongh  the  real  Sir  Topas, 
who  does  not  appear  in  the  play,  may  possibly  have  preached  before 
the  family  from  the  Parable  of  the  Talents.  She  keeps  to  her  text,  but 
the  next  dogma  of  the  Clown  settles  her.  "  Many  a  good  hanging  pre- 
vents a  bad  marriage;"  and  his  subsequent  allusion  to  Sir  Toby,  '*  if 
he  would  but  leave  drinking,"  hints  at  what  stuff  is  in  his  thoughts. 
But  the  offended  lady  enters,  and  Feste,  like  a  Crichton  in  motley, 
disdains  all  aid  but  that  of  his  own  intellect.  He  offers  a  short  prayer 
to  be  put  into  good  fooling,  adding,  for  his  own  private  conscJation, 
**  Those  wits  which  think  they  have  it  do  very  often  prove  fools."  As 
a  piece  of  fool's  advice,  sundi^^  clever  men,  who  think  they  do  their 
fooling,  like  Sir  Belch,  "  with  a  better  grace,"  or,  like  Sir  Aguecheek, 
**  more  natural,"  may  also  think  this  worth  consideration. 

The  Clown,  too,  has  his  notion  that  advice  ought  to  be  given,  but 
that  it  should  be  coupled  with  more  grateful  matter.  He  allies  that 
his  are  faults  which  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend.  But,  be  it 
remarked,  we  do  not  find  him  in  the  after  scenes  preaching  over  his 
liquor.  In  this  instance,  he  speedily  dispels  the  clouds  from  the  fair 
Olivia's  brow,  and,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  restores  her  to 
that  best  {tossible  frame  of  mind  which  prompts  her  beautiful  expostu- 
lation with  the  sour  steward.  Feste  is  then  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  intoxicated  Sir  Toby,  and  goes  off,  giving  a  definition  of  a  drunkard 
which  one  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  gilt  cards  and  pewter 
medals  of  the  Catlap  Clubs. 

Tlie  Fool's  next  exhibition  is  in  worshipful  company,  which,  how- 
ever, he  enters  very  irreverently,  asking  the  two  knights  whether  they 
have  ever  seen  **  the  picture  of  we  three,"  meaning,  of  course,  the  two 
ass-heads  which  are  to  this  day  in  use  on  the  seals  of  certain  facetious 
individuals  of  the  epicier  order.  He  amuses  the  foolish  Aguecheek 
with  some  chatter,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  de- 
scribes as  merely  **  professional  nonsense,"  but  which,  it  seems  possible, 
may  comprise  a  fling  at  the  Euphuists,  who  afterwards  caught  it  full 
measure  in  Osric.  And  he  sings  one  of  the  delicious  songs  which 
Shakspeare  rendered  at  once  as  terse  as  an  epigram,  and  as  flowing  as  a 
melody.    There  is  some  advice  here,  too,  of  which  the  pith  is — 

"  Present  mirth  hath  jpresent  Uoffhter ; 
What's  to  come  is  ttill  ontiire. 

He  then  assists  in  the  catch  which  produces  the  quarrel  with  Malvolio, 
but  only  speaks  once,  when  he  thinks  Sir  Toby's  unanswerable  ques- 
tion merits  capping*-"  Dost  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there 
shall  be  no  more  ci^es  and  ale  ?"  The  Clown  (doubtless  remarking  to 
himself,  like  his  brother  fool  in  Lear,  <'  This  saying  Douglas  Jerrold 
shall  noi  make,  only  because  I  live  before  his  time")  breaks  in,  "  Ay, 
by  St.  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  in  the  mouth  too."  But  why  "  by 
St.  Anne,  Mr.  Wild  ?"  I  asked  this  question  of  Dr.  liaginn,  one  day, 
and  his  instant  reply  was — "  I  suppose  that,  as  St.  Anne  was  the  mother 
of  St  Mary,  who  was  the  godmother  of  Olivia's  l^Iary,  the  only  lady 
present,  the  Clown,  who  was  quite  a  Udy's  man,  might  have  accompa* 
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nied  the  oath  with  a  wink  at  the  latter."    Another  hint  for  the  risbg 
generation. 

Feste,  who  is  a  great  mnaician  besides  being  a  great  fod,  is  spe- 
ciallj  summoned  by  the  Duke  of  Illjria  to  tnoore  a  song  which  H.  S.  H. 
has  heard  the  night  before.  Possibly  this  may  explain  the  original 
absence  of  the  Clown,  who,  for  the  love  of  music,  might  have  taken  the 
freedom  which  some  foreign  Lackland  refused  to  Spohr  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  sings  a  beautiful  and  wailing  ditty,  and  having  received  his 
pay — itinerant  songsters,  even  when  tibey  attended  the  nobility's  con- 
certs,  did  not  in  those  days  aspire  to  enveloped  cheques— remaxks,  that 
the  Duke's  mind  is  ''  a  very  opal."  A  more  apposite  illustration  of 
a  lover^s  thoughts  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  the  chameleon  of 
jewels.  He  adds,  '<  I  would  have  men  of  nuk  constancy  put  to  sea, 
that  their  business  might  be  eveiything,  and  their  intent  everywhere, 
for  that  is  it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing."  We  could 
improve  upon  the  hint,  and  send  &em  on  a  Niger  Expedition,  for  the 
"  general  civilisation''  of  Africa. 

The  Fool  is  not  present  at  the  mystification  of  Malvoiio,  but  the  letter 
which  deceives  the  steward  could  hardly  have  been  from  the  bndn  of 
the  matter-of-fact  Maria.  Neither  Sir  Toby  nor  Sir  Andrew  had  a 
hand  in  it,  for  they  manifest  as  much  surprise  as  delight  at  its  con- 
tents; nor  could  the  Fabian  system  have  produced  it — that  bear-loving 
gentleman  is  equally  astonished.  It  woidd  seem  that  the  Clown  had 
originally  concocted  the  letter,  and  that  the  transcribing  it  alone  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  young  lady  of  the  fine  Roman  hiand.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  absence  of  any  scene  in  which  the  Clown  is  informed 
of  the  afiair,  although  he  afterwards  shews  that  he  knows  the  whole 
story. 

When  he  appears  again,  it  is  in  the  capacity  of  love's  ambassador 
firom  Olivia  to  Sebastian,  but  the  latter  refoses  to  hear  him,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  very  confidential,  but  very  undignified  offidaL  He  gives 
him  money,  however,  thinking  probably  that  potn^  dCargeiUy  pomi  de 
(Nicolas)  SuUse,  The  Clown  intimates  his  fear  that  '<  this  great  lubber, 
the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney."  Cobbett  expressed  a  similar  fear  in 
respect  to  England,  ailing  that  the  overgrown  "  wen,"  London,  would, 
if  builders  had  their  way,  one  day  spread  over  all  the  country.  Sir 
Andrew  comes  in,  assured  of  the  cowardice  of  his  rival,  and  receives 
an  excellent  good  beating  from  Sebastian,  whereupon  Feste  hurries  off 
to  tell  Olivia.  Dea  intersUy  and  while  ^e  lady,  having  effected  the 
impressment  of  the  double  of  her  love,  carries  hun  away  to  administer 
the  oaths,  the  mischief-makers  are  left  at  liberty  to  complete  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  steward.  Shakspeare  used  to  be  accused  of  inartificial 
plots,  but  commentators  have  how-a-days  in  them  a  domewhat  **  more 
modest  working." 

The  wit  is  now  obliged  to  do  his  own  work,  for  Sir  Toby  is  not 
equal  to  the  task,  and  Aguecheek,  upon  whose  discretion  no  one  can 
rdy,  is  not  even  invited  to  be  present.  Feste  plays  the  very  opposite 
characters  of  priest  and  fool,  but  we  will  only  point  out  one  very  sound 
observation  which  he  makes,  for  the  benefit  of  medical  students  and 
other  steady  young  men: — "  To  be  said,  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly  as  to  say,  a  careful  man  and  a  great 
scholar." 

The  Clown  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  knows  that  the  jest  must  end 
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in  the  restoration  of  Malvolio  to  authority.  He  therefore  resolves  not 
to  cany  the  afiront  too  far,  but  takes  churgd  of  the  steward's  letter,  and 
refuses  to  allow  Fabian,  his  fellow-plotter,  to  see  it.  In  his  way  to 
Olivia,  he  meets  the  Duke,  and  suiting  his  text  to  his  audience,  he 
gives  his  Serene  Highness  a  hint  that  men  of  lower  rank  profit  by  their 
enemies'  abuse,  thereby  gaining  a  self-knowledge  which  those  whose 
station  screens  them  from  such  attacks  are  likely  to  miss.  At  least, 
this  exceedingly  moral  and  edifying  lesson  may  be  culled  from  Feste's 
discourse ;  and  the  Duke,  doubUess,  discovers  it,  for  he  rewards  the 
preacher  with  two  pieces  of  gold.  A  second  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
the  letter  is  caused  by  the  little  accident  which  has  happened  to  Sir 
Toby,  whose  head  the  fiery  Sebastian  has  broken.  The  Clown's  aid  is 
required  and  afforded,  but  he  doubtless  libels  the  highly  respectable 
medical  man  who  attended  the  Belch  family  (could  the  lady's  name  be 
Olivia  Belch?)  by  reporting  that  he  was  too  tipsy  to  stick  on  his  ad- 
hesive plaster.  We  have  heard,  however,  of  a  case  in  which  a  Bacchic 
physician's  fortune  was  made  by  a  lucky  visit  paid  to  a  titled  lady, 
when  the  former,  despairingly  mumbling  out  hJs  own  case,  hit  upon 
that  of  the  latter.  "  Drunk — certainly  drunk  I"  was  the  inarticulate 
report,  which  was  reduced  to  silence  next  day  by  hush-money  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  cheque. 

The  letter  is  then  ddivered,  and  explanation  succeeds.  But  though 
Feste  has  obviously  schooled  Fabian  to  conceal  that  the  Fool  had  any 
part  in  the  plot,  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  avowing  his  tri- 
umphant malice.  **  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  on  his  re- 
venges."   This  is  the  last,  and  not  the  lightest,  of  the  Fool's  hints. 

I  think  we  have  enough  to  justify  the  request  occasionally  made  in 
circles  where,  as  a  Persian  would  say,  the  sprightliness  of  conversa- 
tion is  not  too  tightly  constrained  by  the  bening-rein  of  etiquette-- 
^  Only  bbab  tbb  Fool." 


COBALIE. 


IT  TBS  RONOUBABU  JJJUA  AVOVSTA  lUTBABD. 


AbI  who  was fUr  is  Coralie 
la  all  the  cooatiy  roond  f 

And  who  eonld  ling  so  merrily, 
With  inch  a  tonefbl  toond  ? 

Her  dark  eye  sparkled  langhingly, 
And  radiaat  wu  hear  nnDei 

Ah  I  none  wm  bUtbe  as  Coralie, 
80  iiiDoeent  the  while. 

Her voioe,  ohl  how eaohantiogly 
It  broke  apon  the  ear  1 

Toa  deem'd,  when  beedisf 
An  angel  most  be  near. 

And  vet  bow  peraeverfaigly 
Pia  sorrow  break  the  apell. 


When  the  lore  of  blighted  Coralie 
Had  breathed  his  last  fhrewelL 

And  now^  alas  t  how  dismally 

The  ram  is  patt'ring  slow 
Upon  the  ^pvre  of  Cmlie! 

For  ihe  IS  stricken  low. 

And  froetv  winda  are  moamlhUy 

Lamennng  o'er  the  dead ; 
MethoD^t  they  mnnniu^d  **  Coralie,' 

Where  graiay  torft  are  spread. 

All  earth  may  smile  unfeelingly. 
And  wandTing  breeset  range  % 

Bat  the  heart  that  loreth  CoraUe 
Can  nereTy  never  change  t 
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THE  PLEASUBES  AKD  ADVANTAGES  OF  PERSONAL 

UGLINESS. 

BT    LAMAH  BLANCHAXD. 

«  Beauty  is  but  Bkln*dee|)."-*OLD  Pbote&b. 

Among  the  very  doubtful  "  portraits  of  gentlemen"  which  make  their 
way  by  hundreds  into  our  annual  exhibitions— among  the  thousands 
yearly  perpetrated,  but  happily  for  the  public  never  exhibited  at  all, 
— *no  mortal  eye  has  yet  rested  upon  the  portrait  of  "  Matthew  Starke, 
Esq."  The  fact  is,  it  has  never  been  painted.  Artists  of  all  degrees 
have  concurred  in  experiencing  one  insuperable  difficult — they 
couldn't  do  it.  Each  portrait  in  succession  was  tolerably  like  its  pre- 
decessor ;  but  not  one  was  like  the  Sitter.  There  was  the  picture  ;* 
but  the  Original  was  omitted.  Every  R.A.  committed  the  same  fault 
—he  left  out  Starke. 

It  is  to  be  feared — and  this  is  an  instance  of  the  fact — ^that  the  moral 
qualities  are,  in  their  high  perfection,  more  rarely  discovered  than  the 
intellectual.  Talent  is  common  enough,  but  where  are  we  to  look  for 
sincerity  ?  There  are  hosts  of  clever  painters ;  but  name  the  immortal 
one,  possessed  of  the  great  daring,  the  unflinching  love  of  truth,  requi- 
site to  the  realization  on  canvas  of  the  unique  countenance  of  Matthew? 
It  was  not  from  false  education  in  art,  from  a  want  of  genius,  that 
they  failed.  It  was  simply  from  a  lack  of  moral  courage.  They 
qusoled  before  the  primitive,  rigorous,  conscious  ugliness,  at  once  un- 
masked and  unmatched,  of  tiiat  super-human  face  divine. 

It  was  said  of  the  fractious,  quarrelsome  old  politician,  John  Lil- 
bume,  that  if  he  alone  were  left  aUve,  John  would  be  against  Lilbume, 
and  Lilbume  would  be  against  John.  Adopting  this  hint,  we  may  say 
that  Matthew  is  extremely  like  Starke,  and  that  Starke  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Matthew ;  but  assuredly,  if  the  owner  of  these  two 
names  were  the  only  man  left  living  in  the  world,  the  human  counte- 
nance would  be  out  of  print. 

It  is  proper  that  it  should  remain  unpainted,  nay,  even  undescribed. 
Burke  bears  testimony  to  the  grand  virtue  which  lurks  in  the  obscuri^ 
of  IViilton's  terrific  image — '*  What  seemed  his  head."  The  homage 
which  the  obscure  can  best  pay  is  due  to  the  peculiar  ugliness  of 
Matthew's  visage  ;  ''  what  seems  his  face"  requires  no  exact  and 
literal  portrait.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obscure  can  have  little  to 
do  with  what  is  so  extremely  plain  ! 

His  features,  perhf^s,  examined  separatdy,  might  not  seem  emi« 
nently  endowed  with  a  property  of  hideousness  beyond  that  which  is 
borne  with  so  much  complacency  by  numerous  wearers  of  hats  in  this 
nether  sphere.  Each  component  part  of  it,  no  doubt,  displays  a 
decided  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  forms  most  commonlj  received 
as  the  beautiful ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  the  snub  noaes  of 
the  world  have  any  right  to  turn  up  at  it  disdainfully. 

Mere  feature,  handsome  or  otherwise,  often  goes  for  nothing.  Regu- 
larity in  that  respect  no  more,  as  a  consequence,  ensures  beautj,  than 
a  general  departure  from  it  ensures  ugliness^  Who  cares  about  the 
dimple  in  which  no  Cupid  lurks — the  blue  eye,  tliat  affords  not  a 
glimpse  of  heaven  1     The  arched  brow,  the  small  red  mouth,  and  all 
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the  attractive  items  which  connoisseurship  can  add,  are  nothing,  as  we 
know,  if  the  sonl  of  beauty — ^the  something  that  mere  form  and  colour 
alone  can  never  convey,  be  left  out  of  the  catalogue.  So  with  Uie  real 
requisites  for  ugliness. 

\Ve  hourly  see  people  with  some  decided  pretensions  to  it,  in  eyes, 
nose,  or  mouth,  perhaps  in  all — in  the  form  of  the  face,  in  the  hair,  or 
complexion—- and  yet  they  can  make  nothing  of  them  ;  they  totally  fail 
in  impressing  the  spectator  with  a  sense  of  their  unsightliness  ;  and  we 
take  no  more  notice  of  their  countenances  than  of  the  knocker  at  the 
street-door. 

Yet  how  they  try  to  attract  us  I — ^for  ugliness  is  ever  vainer  than 
beauty,  and  works  much  harder  to  win  attention.  How  assiduously 
they  play  off  their  artillery  of  repulsion  !  Who  ever  saw  a  man  with 
a  nose  cut  out  of  a  crabstick  that  did  not  perk  it  out  or  twist  it  to  and 
fro,  the  better  to  shew  it  off  I  If  he  have  an  eye  which  looks  best 
when  the  lids  are  closed,  and  which  nature  indeed  seems  to  have  given 
him  but  to  sleep  with,  he  is  sure  to  ogle  with  it  incessantly ;  and  if  his 
mouth  be  of  the  frog-fashion,  it  is  widened  with  a  perpetual  smile. 
Still  this  mere  plainness  of  feature,  however  shewn  off,  moves  us  not — 
it  is  a  conmion  thing.  Its  owner  is  a  mere  pretender  to  pure  ugliness. 
The  "  skin  of  a  mummy  with  the  beard  of  a  Jew,"  together  with  "  the 
one  eye  rolling,  like  the  bull's  in  Cox's  museum,"  are  sported  in  vain, 
if  the  nameless  something,  the  essence  of  the  liideous,  be  wanting. 

It  is  upon  this  that  Matthew  rests  his  claim  to  superiority.  He  re- 
gards the  most  irregular  and  ill-contrived  features  without  an  emotion 
of  envy,  without  a  fear  of  rivalship.  He  allows  to  this  man  his 
naturally  friglitful  leer,  and  to  that,  his  carefully  cultivated  grin;  he 
permits  some  of  his  contemporaries  to  gaze  admiringly  at  that  point  of 
their  own  faces  where  the  port-wine  most  brightly  blushes,  and  others 
to  elevate  the  point  last  alluded  to,  as  if  in  eternal  scorn  of  the  eyes 
that  goggle  above;  and  then  he  turns  to  the  mirror,  and  gazes,  with  a 
calm,  settled  conviction,  that  these  merely  ordinary  people  can  never 
stand  in  his  way — ^that  all  such  customary  indications  of  plainness  are 
contemptible  as  matters  of  competition— that  he  has  but  to  shew  his 
face  and  triumph. 

He  beholds  ihere  the  one  charm  which  the  others  want— he  finds  in 
it  the  Sentiment  of  UgHness!  Upon  that  he  reposes.  Otlier  faces 
have  but  the  show,  the  form,  the  outside,  the  fag-end,  of  what  is,  in 
him,  the  fulness  and  the  spirit*  His  little  rivals,  like  shallow  persons  who 
fancy  that  the  opposite  of  wrong  must  be  right,  conceive  that  they,  being 
the  opposites  of  beauty,  must  be  frights.  He  laughs  at  them — and  in 
this  very  act,  which  renders  him  doubly  hideous,  marvellously 
heightens  his  success.  They  may  as  well  be  handsome  outright  as 
lack  what  he  has — ^the  mens  ditfiniory  the  poetry  of  plainness. 

As  with  his  visage,  so  with  the  motions  of  his  body  and  the  manage* 
ment  of  his  limbs.  Other  fellows,  with  shoulders  higher  and  roundcr^than 
Matthew's,  contrive,  by  some  deficiency  of  bearing,  to  make  no  iropr^sion 
with  them — ^their  humps  have  no  weight,  and  cut  but  a  small  figure  in 
men's  eyes.  He  carries  his  quietly,  as  not  seeking  to  fix  attention,  and 
men  turn  to  look  after  him,  as  they  would  after  Adas.  Again,  there  are 
pedestrians,  who,  with  legs  ingeniously  mis-shaped,  strut  through  life 
without  attracting  a  glance.  Now,  Matthew  Starke  turns  every  duck« 
like  movement  of  his  to  a  graceful  account;  he  always  puts  his  worst 
leg  foremost,  and  with  his  splay-foot  steps  at  once  into  due  estimat^^** 
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He  studies  no  awkwardness  of  gait.  He  can  be  nngraoefiil  with 
perfect  ease.  Snch  are  the  masterpieces  of  nature.  His  walk  is  a 
work  of  genius.  In  shorty  the  ugliness  of  some  men,  like  beauty 
umversaUy,  is  but  skin-deep;  but  Matthew's  is  thorough-tared,  deep- 
seated,  and  intensie. 

lake  poetry,  ugliness  must  be  bom  with  us,  or  we  hare  it  not;  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  Matthew,  firom  his  ^ery  cradle,  screamed  out 
aloud  the  strongest  promise  of  future  enunence.  His  uncouth  con- 
tortions  of  limb  andfeature  evinced  a  natural  gift  thatway.  Foronoe^ 
the  "  standing  order  of  the  house,"  with  respect  to  infants,  that  they 
are  to  be  universally  voted  lovdy,  and  singularly  like  both  pax«nts, 
was  suspended.  The  most  obliging  and  obsequious  visitor,  caudle  in 
hand,  would  have  been  choked  in  the  attempt  to  say  the  boy  was 
beautifuL  The  most  spiteful  of  acquaintances,  however  secretly  dis* 
posed  to  sneer  at  the  good  looks  of  the  much-esteemed  mother,  could 
not  venture  such  a  flight  of  malignity  as  to  say  the  dear  babe  was  like 
her.  Double  the  nurse's  wages,  and  still  she  never  would  have  gone 
so  far  as  that. 

The  mutely-gazing  father  found,  perhaps,  some  consolation— for  in 
strange  comers  does  consolation  lurk— in  the  fact  that  he  had  not  a 
friend  or  an  acquaintance  in  the  world  to  whom  his  son  bore  the 
remotest  resemblance.  And  even  had  he,  who  detected  in  him  no 
image  of  his  own  aspect,  even  had  he,  in  the  excess  of  his  afiection, 
been  moved  to  trace  in  the  little  innocent's  fSnce  some  tokens  of  the 
nuUemal  visage,  it  is  probable  that  the  maternal  heart,  put  to  such  an 
extreme  trial,  would  have  resented  the  kindness  as  a  cruelty,  with,-— 
"  I  don't  see  why  the  resemblance  should  be  all  on  one  side ;  he  has 
as  much  right  to  be  like  you  as  me." 

But  nothing  of  the  land  was  ever  whispered ;  and  so  upon  that 
particular  occasion,  "  for  that  night  only,"  a  creature  was  bom  into 
the  world,  of  whom  not  a  gossip  high  or  low,  partial  relative,  flatter- 
ing caudle-drinker,  or  hired  handmaid  angling  for  a  new  ribbon, 
could  muster  impudence  enough  to  say,  "  What  a  sweet  infant  1  What 
a  lovely  babe  1    Oh,  do  let  me  have  hhn  1    What  a  beauty  !" 

For  once,  the  spirit  of  lying  bit  its  tongue  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
hold  it ;  and  even  toadyism  took  its  little  holiday,  having  not  a  syllable 
to  say.  Thus  may  ugliness  in  an  infant  be  the  parent  of  virtue  in  the 
elders. 

But  people,  nevertheless,  were  not  silent  out-of-doors.  The  one 
exclamation  Uiat  rang  throughout  the  village  was,  *^  Did  you  ever  I"* 
and  everybody  wanting  words  to  describe  the  new  comer,  began  to 
seek  for  any  images  which  might  offer  a  faint  suggestion  of  resemblance 
to  the  unhandsome  prodigy;  some  standing  upon  their  doorsteps  to 
investigate  their  knockers,  others  searching  by  their  fire-sides  for 
horrid  faces  in  the  burning  coals,  or  tracing  likenesses  on  stained 
walls ;  many  recalling  the  masks  in  the  last  pantomime,  and  a  few 
remembering  that  Grimaldi  contrived  to  put  on  a  look  of  that  sort 
now  and  then,  in  his  happiest  moments.  But  not  a  speculator  of 
them  all  ever  dreamed  of  looking  upon  living  shoulders  for  anything 
like  a  likeness  **  done  in  that  style  ;"  and  the  infantine  peculiarity  was 
merely  voted  quite  peculiar,  through  the  unanimous  despair  of  finding 
his  parallel. 

What  materially  heightened  the  character  of  Master  Matthew's 
ugliness,  was  an  unfortunate  ccmtrast  jpto  which  he  was  brought,  with 
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the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  brother,  Master  Alfred,  bom  two  years 
before.  It  was  Master  Alfred's  lot  never  to  have  been  called  a  boy  at 
all — but  a  little  cherub  ;  and  he  was  not  designated  the  son  of  his 
parentSi  but  their  precious  pet.  He  was  never  allowed  to  cry,  lest  he 
should  spoil  his  beautiful  face  ;  while  Matt,  having  no  face  to  spoil, 
was  permitted  to  cry  for  whatever  he  wanted,  without  getting  it.  The 
consequence  was,  that  everybody  pronounced  the  elder  to  be  a  sweet- 
tempered  darling,  and  the  younger  to  be  a  hideous,  squalling  little 
brute.  Everybody  declared  at  the  same  time,  that  one  would  come  to 
the  hulks,  while  ibe  other  would,  as  high-dieriff  of  the  county,  be 
riding  in  a  coach  and  six. 

But  it  BO  happens  that  the  silver  spoons  which  are  supposed  to  be 
found  in  some  mouths  on  their  first  appearance  in  this  world,  often 
turn  out  to  be  Sheffield  ware ;  while  the  wooden  ladles  lurking  in 
mouths  of  a  different  kind  prove  to  be  hgrmm  vUa. 

Let  us  see  how  this  principle  applies  to  the  case  of  the  two  Starkes. 

The  scanty  resources  of  the  family  were  lavished  upon  the  elder, 
and  his  education  formed  a  large  item  in  the  account ;  but  as  he  was 
such  a  handsome  boy,  he  was  kept  half  his  time  at  home,  and  when  at 
school  small  pains  were  bestowed  upon  him,  because  the  master  had 
never  known  a  handsome  boy  turn  out  a  scholar.  Nor  was  he  popular 
with  his  schoolfellows.  Because  he  was  so  very  good-looking,  they 
called  him  conceited  ;  and  cowardly,  because  he  once  took  a  kidk  from 
a  boy  less  than  himself,  rather  than  fight  at  the  risk  of  getting  a  punch 
that  might  possibly  damage  the  symmetry  of  his  nose.  They  also 
charged  him  with  meanness,  inasmuch  as  he  never  gave  away  a  crumb 
of  the  plum-cake  which  his  aunt  sent  him  weekly,  with  strict  orders  to 
eat  every  bit,  as  it  was  good  for  his  complexion. 

Just  as  the  Adonis  had  entered  his  sixteenth  year,  his  father  died* 
Parental  opinion  of  the  external  characteristics  of  the  two  sons  was 
indicated  in  his  last  words.  As  the  film  came  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  asked,  perhaps  for  the  interest  of  science,  by  one  of  those  obliging 
persons  who  will  chatter  to  ^ring  people,  whether  he  could  yet  discern 
any  earthly  object  ?  ''  Yes,  he  articulated,  "I  can  yet  see«-see  my 
eldest  son,  beautifully  I  yes ;  and  my  younger— plain— very  plain  I" 

The  faUier  dying  poor,  before  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
premiership,  or  any  other  situation,  for  his  favourite  son,  the  aunt 
became  the  pet's  patron,  and  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  There,  however, 
the  reliance  which  he  placed  on  the  favourable  infiuences  of  a  fine  face 
led  to  a  neglect  of  the  due  cultivation  of  the  inside  of  his  head  ;  and 
he  bad  the  misfortune  of  missing  the  first  honours  of  the  university  in 
consequence  of  being  plucked. 

When  the  time  came  for  determining  upon  a  profession,  an  entrance 
into  the  navy  was  all  but  effected  for  Urn— only  it  so  happened  that  a 
great  naval  authority  declared  at  once  that  the  lad  hadn't  the  cut  of  a 
sailor's  jib  ;  but  that  such  a  face  would  make  its  fortune  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  His  good  aunt  would  have  purchased  him  a  commission  in  the 
armyi  but  that  she  could  never  bear  to  see  his  nice  face  disfigured  with 
nasty  moustaches. 

Then  he  might  have  been  taken  into  partnership  by  his  unde,  the 
rich  corn-factor;  but  unluckily  it  was  discovered  that  a  handsome  face 
would  not  tell  in  the  Com  Market— no  such  thing  having  ever  been 
seen  there.  Moreover,  his  distant  relation,  the  sporting  baronet  in 
Berkshire  would  have  had  him  down  there  all  the  year,  to  help  him 
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at  the  proper  season  in  riding  after  the  hounda  ;  only  he  was  deacedly 
afraid,  as  the  young  fellow  was  so  handsome,  that  one  or  two  of  his 
daughters  would  fall  in  love  with  him. 

At  last  his  generous  patron,  the  good  aunt,  died,  leaving  all  her 
property  to  another  memher  of  the  family,  in  the  conviction  that  no- 
body with  such  a  face  could  be  long  without  a  fortune. 

After  waiting  some  time  to  afford  various  young  heiresses  proper 
opportunities  of  proposing  an  elopement  with  him,  he  in  a  fit  of 
hunger,  which  if  protracted  might  be  injurious  to  his  contour,  accepted 
a  situation  at  a  magnificent  silk-and-muslin  emporium  in  the  city, 
where  the  looking-glass  on  every  side  is  unexceptionably  poUahed,  and 
the  cravats  of  the  gazers  are  immaculately  white. 

But  as  for  poor  pug-nosed  melancholy  Matt,  he  had  to  crawl  out  of 
the  cradle,  and  scramble  into  his  first  pair  of  trousers  by  himself.  The 
little  victim  might  have  quoted  the  pathetic  lines  of  Haynes  Bayly : — 

*'  How  blessed  are  the  beaatifbl  t  lore  watches  o'er  their  birth  I 
Oh  Beaot y  I  in  my  nnrseiy .  I  leam*d  to  know  thy  worth ; 
For  eren  there  I  often  felt  forsaken  and  forlorn, 
And  wish*d — ^for  others  wish'd  it  too— I  never  had  been  bom." 

He  was  not  sent  to  school,  for  want  of  funds  ;  yet  after  a  few  years 
Matt  began  to  prosper.  A  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood,  after 
looking  at  him  steadily,  and  watching  his  motions  for  an  hour,  offered 
to  teach  him  for  nothing — on  the  bare  calculation,  it  seems,  that  the 
young  scarecrow  would  quietly  yield  him  a  profit,  by  ftightening  half 
the  other  boys  out  of  their  appetite. 

Matt  soon  crept  on,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  books,  but  of  boys; 
for  having  no  interest  or  pleasure  in  contemplating  his  own  face,  he 
early  began  to  study  the  faces  of  others.  He  had  one  considerable 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  world — he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  another  was  thinking  of  him  while  viewing  his  countenance. 

A  story  is  related  of  a  certain  eminent  person,  who  had  the  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  uttering  his  most  secret  thoughts  aloud,  that  when  an 
amiable  young  lady  had  charmed  him  with  some  expressions  of 
maidenly  simplici^  and  affection,  he  took  both  her  hands,  and  loddng 
into  her  face,  thmtght^  but  in  reality  said  also,  as  follows: — '^  Tou  are 
a  charming  little  lady,  a  dear  delightful  girl— -^te/  exceedingly  plam  T 

Now  if  all  mankind,  looking  into  the  face  of  Matthew,  had  been  as 
unintentionally  candid  as  poor  Lord  ,  he  could  not  have  more 

correctly  ascertained  their  opinions.  As  '^  true  self-love  and  social'' 
are  the  same,  so  self-knowledge  in  his  case  was  identical  with  the 
knowledge  of  others.  He  freely  allowed  all  the  boys  to  stare,  or  to 
steal  siddong  looks,  or  to  glance  in  an  opposite  direction  with  irre* 
pressible  aversion  as  he  passed — ^to  express  wonder,  terror,  dislike,'even 
disgust.  All  he  did,  was  ever  to  wear  the  same  look ;  never  to  render 
his  face  ten  times  more  odious  by  frowning  or  scowling  at  the  affitmt ; 
still  less  to  render  it  a  hundred  times  more  odious  by  trying  to  smile 
and  ogle  his  companions  out  of  their  sensations.  And  so  at  length,  as 
the  lads  always  saw  the  same  face  bending  over  the  lesson,  or  patiently 
watching  in  the  playground  the  game  which  others  were  enjoying, 
they  got  quite  used  to  it ;  and  being  used  to  it,  they  didn't  mind  it  so 
much,  and  at  last  not  at  all ;  and  when  they  had  ceased  to  mind  it, 
they  got  quite  to  like  it ;  and  in  short,  Icmg  before  he  left  school, 
this  son  of  Medusa,  the  youthful  Groigon,  had  become  a  universal 
favourite.     He  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  win  liking,  yet  he  won  it. 
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He  never  had  a  crumb  of  plum-cake  to  give  away,  but  he  might  have 
gurfeited  on  the  gifb  of  others  if  he  would  have  accepted  them. 

When  his  father  died,  his  mother  bowed  over  the  weeping  Matt  her 
fine  oval  mourning  face,  wondered  who  on  earth  it  was  that  the  poor 
boy  took  after,  and  gave  him  a  seemingly  excellent  piece  of  advice. 
Matt  having  said  that  he  should  now  look  up  to  his  aunt  for  support, 
the  fond  mother  solemnly  warned  him  never,  by  any  chance,  to  ''  look 
vptolns  aunt,**  if  he  expected  the  smallest  favour  from  that  lady. 

Yet  look  up  to  her  he  did,  in  a  manner  the  most  imploringly,  when 
he  went  on  an  errand  for  his  brother,  to  beg  the  advance  of  twenty 
guineas,  which  it  was  supposed  the  good  lady  would  readily  give  to 
get  rid  of  her  petitioner;  and  whether  it  was  the  confusion  attendant 
upon  her  fright,  or  pity  for  the  hideous  pleader,  or  a  sense  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  urged  the  suit  of  his  handsome  brother,  is  not  certain — 
but  she  gave  him,  in  addition,  twenty  for  himself.  So  grateful 
was  the  lad,  that  he  mentally  promised  himself  never  to  go  near  her 
again. 

With  this  sum  he  bought  books,  and  paid  eighteenpence  to  a  poor 
old  usher,  to  whom  no  face  was  frightful  but  poverty's,  for  a  Latin 
lesson  now  and  then.  But  as  he  grew  in  years  and  knowledge,  he 
grew  also  in  ugliness.  The  ordinary  rule,  ti^at  plain  children  make 
comely  adults,  did  not  apply  in  his  case.  What  began  in  the  positive 
degree  ended  in  the  superlative;  so  that  his  unde,  the  factor,  on 
sending  for  the  lad  to  London,  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  him  (a 
Caliban  might  be  wanted  at  the  theatres,  or  the  painters  might  give 
him  a  salary  to  sit),  was  perfectly  transfixed  in  amazement  at  the  im- 
provement which  had  taken  place  as  he  grew  worse.  The  ugly  had 
become  the  sublime— the  grotesque  had  swollen  into  the  grand.  There 
was  now  a  meaning  in  the  monstrosity — an  expression,  a  spirit,  where 
there  was  but  a  vacant  grifi&n's  face  before. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  scrutinizing  relative,  '^  I  discern  something  more 
than  ordinary  in  you.     Come  with  me." 

And  from  that  hour  Matthew  Starke  was  the  successful  climber  who 
"  upward  turns  his  face;**  nor  be  it  said  of  him  that  he  ever  looked 
scornfully  down  upon  the  degrees  by  which  he  ascended.  He  never 
suffered  his  passions  to  appear  in  his  countenance.  Acute,  self-possessed, 
and  trustworthy,  he  contrived  to  hold  every  inch  of  ground  as  he  won 
it;  and  he  was  contented  to  win  slowly,  and  after  an  obstinate  fight. 
Hie  corn-factor  saw  something  more  and  more  in  his  face  every  day. 

*'  My  nephew,"  he  would  say,  introducing  him.  "  An  honest 
fellow,  sir,  though  now  in  Mark-lane— knows  how  to  speak  Englisli." 
'^  Yes,"  would  be  the  half-audible  comment — ^'  plain  English." 

*'  My  nephew  managed  that  transaction — did  it  all  nobly."  "  It 
was  very  handsome,  and  like  himself,"  would  be  the  reply. 

But  Matthew  never  winced,  never  needlessly  added  to  the  natural 
distortion  of  his  features.  He  walked,  or  rather  moved,  mysteriously 
about  in  society,  knowing,  as  by  intuition,  all  men's  feelings  towards 
him,  and  effectually  working  a  change  in  them.  After  the  shock  of  the 
first  meeting,  everybody  saw  "  something"  in  his  face;  an  interest  was 
thus  created;  use  reconciled  them  to  the  grim  terror,  and  a  strange 
sort  of  attachment  ensued.  If  he  repulsed  the  spectator  in  the 
morning,  he  as  surely  attracted  him  before  night.  ''  I  shall  trust  this 
roan  with  my  affairs — be  is  not  thinking  about  himself,"  said  one,  and 
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Spirit  wbo  lay  with  folded  pinions  bj  m j  knees.  I  had  passed  the  day 
and  the  entire  evening  stitiUing  through  difierent  parts  of  the  dtjr,  for 
thoogh  not  unknown  to  me  were  its  dark  canals  and  marble  bridges, 
still  there  is  a  fascination  about  Yenioe  always  new;  and  to  one  of  my 
temperament  it  is  ever  pleasant  to  mingle  in  the  gay  crowds  whidi 
thrcmg  the  areas  before  the  churches,  or  assemble  beneath  the  piazzas 
of  the  Palace  of  Saint  Marie.  I  had  not,  however,  been  lucky  enough 
to  meet  with  any  adventure,  though  anxious  for  some  novelty,  for  I 
had  just  quitted  my  books  after  three  long  months  of  uninterrupted 
study;  and  scmiewluU  in  a  melancholy  mood  I  flung  myself  into  my 
boat,  and  bade  my  gond<dier  direct  his  course  whithersoever  he  pleased* 
He  followed  my  commands,  and  we  flitted  about  the  waste  of  waters, 
pursuing  no  fixed  path,  until  midnight  was  over  the  land,  and  the  hum 
of  pleasure  had  nearly  subsided  into  repose.  I  had  for  hours  leaned 
backward  in  my  boat,  in  a  visionary  abstractedness,  contemplating  the 
noble  arch  of  the  heavens,  now  all  alive  with  beautiful  stars,  the  very 
lo<^  of  which  has  so  often  made  me  wish  my  soul  had  wings  that  I 
might  fly  upward,  and  become  one  also  of  the  sky-dwelling  powers 
who  live  in  their  radiant  glories ;  when  suddenly  the  most  enchanting 
music  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  listen  to  burst  upon  my  ear,  and  made  me 
fancy  for  a  moment  that  my  wish  had  been  realized,  and  that  I  had 
ceased  to  be  a  child  of  earth.  Yet  it  was  not  the  music  so  much  as 
the  sweet  soft  voice  that  sang  to  it  which  charmed  me  so  quickly,  so 
powerfully.  Never  before— -alas!  alas!  never  since— did  I  hear  strains 
of  such  witchery.  They  could  not  have  been  more  bewitching  had  they 
been  wafted  newly  from  Paradise  itself,  and  even  the  angels  might  have 
hearkened  to  them  with  rapture.  Anxious  to  approach  nearer  such 
delightful  melody  and  music,  I  ordered  my  gondolier  to  row  quickly 
in  the  direction,  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  his  tribe,  he 
soon  approached  the  boat  from  which  the  sounds  proceeded.  By  the 
time  we  came  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  however,  they  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  I  could  only  order  our  boatman  to  pursue  ^e  strangers, 
for  I  began  to  feel  a  strange  presentiment  creep  over  my  soul,  and  I 
could  observe  that  the  Spirit  whom  I  had  won  manifested  a  wayward 
excitement  such  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed.  Whether  it  was 
that  that  divine  music  reminded  him  of  his  native  home  and  others  of 
his  kind  firom  whom  he  was  now  exiled,  or  that  even  then  he  knew  in- 
tuitively all  that  was  to  happen,  I  know  not;  but  there  was  a  singular 
wildness  in  his  eyes,  a  tremulousness  in  his  manner,  that  would  have 
struck  me  much  at  any  other  time,  but  at  the  present  one  I  was  too 
deeply  engaged  with  my  own  wild  thoughts,  hopes,  and  wishes,  to  pay 
attention  to  anything  eLse.  But  in  after  hours,  and  ere  many  months 
had  elapsed,  I  was  sorrowfully  reminded  of  this  aberration  on  my  com- 
panion's part,  and  he  has  since  revealed  much  to  me.  Would  to 
Heaven  he  had  saved  me  in  time ! 

We  followed  the  gondola,  and  at  length  saw  it  glide  into  one  of  the 
canals,  through  which  we  also  instantaneously  sped.  The  party  it 
contained  did  not,  however,  draw  up  at  any  of  the  palaces,  as  I  rather 
romantically  fancied  they  would,  but  got  out  at  one  of  the  stairs,  and, 
discharging  the  gondola,  prepared  to  depart.  I  at  once  dismissed  my 
boat  and  followed,  contemplating  them  now  freely,  and,  as  I  thought, 
unobserved.  They  were  but  two— females,  and  hurried  on  raUier 
quickly,  for  they  seemed  full  of  alarm,  and  the  streets  of  Venice  were 
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of  Inez  had  been,  in  early  life^  married  to  a  Greek  merchant,  who 
died,  however,  before  his  savings  had  accnmulated  to  what  could 
be  called  wealth,  leaving  only  one  daughter;  and  she  was,  in  sooth,  a 
treasure  ridier  than  those  the  mines  of  Golconda  bear  within  their 
hearts.  Seventeen  sommers  only  had  passed  over  her  head  when  I 
thus  became  acquainted  with  her.  I  was  considerably  older;  but  what 
effect  could  years  have  upon  me»  who  had  a  Spirit  for  my  servitor,  to 
whom  the  secret  of  adolescence  and  health  and  vigour  and  Malan 
beauty  was  revealed?  The  treasures,  also,  which  I  had  acquired,  were 
such  as  to  outwing  belief;  but  they  had  been  bought  by  knowledge  and 
daring,  and  I  had  vowed  to  lavish  them  with  the  profusion  of  an  Aris- 
tippus,  utterly  heedless  of  the  present  or  the  future,  and  despising 
aught  that  did  not  minister  to  my  fierce  passions.  They  call  us  book- 
men cold,  tame-hearted,  cynical.  By  the  stars,  I  swear— they  lie  I  or 
else,  mayhap,  they  know  not  what  they  say,  for  truly  can  I  tell  thee  that 
within  the  scholar's  heart  rolls  a  tide  of  boiling  passion  to  which  the 
lava  flood  is  icy.  Well,  indeed,  do  I  know  it  Hath  not  my  whole 
life  been  a  panorama  of  the  wildest  and  most  uncontrollable  passion? 
Have  I  not  trampled  on  every  calculation  of  prudence  or  virtue  that 
dared  to  oppose  my  will?  Hast  thou  not  heard? — ^but  why  pursue  the 
inquiry?  Thou  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  my  wild  career  is  known 
as  fanuliarly  as  the  event  of  yesterday,  or  as  the  dawn  of  this  sweet 
summer  morning,  thou  dost  surely  not  require  to  hear  me  lay  before 
thee  a  practical  refutation  of  the  falsehoods  they  mutter  against  us  of 
the  schools.  Let  those  things  pass ;  why  should  we  heed  them  now? 
— now,  when  my  heart  is  withered — sapless — ^thunder-smitten.  Why 
call  forth  from  the  abyss  of  memory  the  spirits  of  those  that  have  long 
since  passed  to  oblivion,  or  the  scenes  in  which  they  moved,  acted,  and 
perished?  Yet  if  any  who  peruse  my  narrative  think  me  incapable  of 
loving,  alas!  they  err.  But  I  confess  it  has  ever  been  a  subordinate 
passion  in  my  soul — subordinate,  as  it  ought  and  shall,  to  ambition. 
Woman  is  at  best  but  a  gilded  toy — ^a  rattle  to  amuse — a  lute  to  lull — 
a  melody  to  soothe.  Such  have  I  always  regarded  her;  but  if  ever  one 
lived,  worthy  of  awakening  a  nobler  feeling  of  the  sex  than  has  at  any 
time  entered  my  heart,  that  one  was  the  lovely  girl  whom  I  now  knew. 
But  the  fatal  ANAFKH — ^the  unopposable  destiny  of  my  life — ^forbid  It; 
and  lo,  I  am  wretched,  and  wretched  for  ever— even  unto  the  closing 
day  of  all! 


REASON    AND    LOVE. 


BT  MISB  PARDOB. 


Rbasok  and  Love,  one  rammer  noon. 

Went  oat  to  rove  together ; 
The  wild  birds  sang  their  sweetest  tone, 

'Twas  sparkliog  sonny  weather. 
Soon  the  wild  ho j  hegan  to  plaj 

Among  the  leafy  howers, 
While  Reason  wam*d  him  not  to  stray, 

And  ta]k*d  of  darkening  hours. 

Love  laogVd:   he    heeded  not   snch 
things 

While  all  was  hnfjhi  ahont  him ; 
Bot  shook  the  sunshine  from  his  wings, 

And  dared,  the  Imp  I  to  float  him. 

K 


**  Rash  hoy  !**  cried  Orayheard ;  **  prithee 
move; 

Ton  see  how  fkst  day  eloses«»*' 
"  How  very  glowingly,**  smiled  I^ote, 

**  The  son  sett  on  the  roses  T* 

Reason  still  argned— LoTe  grew  warm, 

And  every  caation  slighted  t 
Till  Reason,  yielding  to  the  oharm, 

They  stAy*a,  and  were  benighted. 
And  thos  the  case  will  ever  prove, — 

To  doubt  the  fact  were  treason  ; 
Reason  is  oft  misled  by  Love, 

Love  never  yields  to  Reason  I 

n2 
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stales,  that  <^In  about  the  third  yasre  of  King  Henrie  the  First's 
reigne,  the  foundation  of  St.  Bartholomew,  bj  Smithfield,  was  begun 
bj  Raier,  one  of  the  King's  musicians,  (as  some  write.") 

**  In  those  days,"  he  says,  ''  Smithfield  was  a  place  where  they  laid 
all  the  ordure  and  filth  of  the  citie.  It  was  also  the  appointed  place 
of  execution,  where  felons  and  other  malefactors  of  the  lawes  did  suffer 
for  their  misdeeds." 

To  a  later  period  than  tiiis,  and  when  Smithfield  had  become  a 
cattle  market,  we  find  that  it  was  still  a  place  for  the  punishment  of 
offenders.  Thus,  '^  In  the  xxii.  yere  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
£ygth,"  says  John  Hardjrng,  in  his  Chronicles,  '^  was  a  man  boyled  in 
Smithfield  for  poysonning  ; "  and  in  1583,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ''one  named  Ditch,"  says  Holinshed,  ''a  notable  horse- 
dealer  was  apprehended  at  the  sessions  holden  for  the  gaole  deliverie 
at  Newgate,  nineteen  times  indicted,  whereof  he  confessed  eighteene; 
who  also  betweene  the  time  of  his  apprehension  and  the  said  sessions, 
appeached  manie  for  stealing  of  horses,  whereof  (diursc  being  appre- 
hended) ten  of  them  were  condemned  and  hanged  in  Smithfield,  on 
the  first  dale  of  December,  being  Ftidaie,  and  horse-market  there." 

The  Charter-house  appears  to  have  been  first  enclosed  in  the  reign 
of  £dward  III.  ''  Gualter  Mayny,"  says  Stow's  Chronicles  of 
£M|]and,  "  Lord  of  Mainy,  borne  in  Cabray,  who  serued  in  companie 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  his  great  acts  of  Gasooine  and  Guien, 
after  this  time  made  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  England,  hauing  a 
respect  to  the  danger  that  might  fall  in  time  of  this  pestilence,  then 
begunne  in  England,  if  the  churches  and  church-yards  in  London 
might  not  suffice  to  burie  the  multitude,  he  purchased  a  p^eoe  of 
ground  called  Spittle  Croft  (for  that  it  belonged  to  the  Master  and 
Brethren  of  S.  Bartholome  Spittle),  containing  13  acres  and  a  rodde, 
without  the  barres  of  West  Smithfield,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  en- 
closed, and  dedicated  by  Ralph  Bishop  of  London;  in  the  which  place, 
in  the  ysere  following,  was  buried  more  than  fiftie  thousand  persons, 
as  is  affirmed  by  the  Kings  charters,  which  I  have  scene,  and  also  by 
sn  inscription  fixed  on  a  stone  crosse  in  the  same  place.  And  in 
memorie  thereof,  the  same  Gualter  Mayny  caused  uppon  the  same 
ground  a  chappell  to  be  builded,  and  iJter  founded  the  same  to  be 
an  house  of  Charter-house  monkes,  in  the  yasre  1371." 

It  appears  to  have  continued  as  a  monastery  till  towards  the  middle 

of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  Chartreux  Order  of  monks  were  not 

only  at  thb  time  rigid  in  their  tenets,  but  seem  to  have  occasionally 

interfered  in  state  matters.     In  Ilardyng's  Chronicles  we  read,  ''  In 

'this  xxvi  yere  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eyhth,  in  June,  was  the 

Byshoppe  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thos.  Moore  beheddcd  for  denying  the 

Kyng  to  be  supreme  hed  of  the  Church  of  England.     This  yere  wer 

iii  Monkes  of  the  Charter-house  executed  for  the  same  offence.^    In  the 

play  of  *^  King  Henry  YIH.,"  when  Brandon  (in  the  opening  scene) 

arrests  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  high  treason,  he  proceeds  to  say— 

**  Here  is  a  warrant  Arom 

The  King,  to  attach  Lord  Montacute,  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  Duke*!  confessor,  John  de  la  Car, — 
One  Gilbert  Perke,  liis  chancellor-^- 

BocR.  So,  fo; 

These  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot :  no  more,  I  hope. 

BaAX.  A  monk  o*  the  Chartreux. 

Buck.  Oh,  Nicholas  Hopkins? 

BaAK.  He,- 
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The  account  of  these  visits  are  given  as  follows  in  "  Nichols'  Pro- 
gresses of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  L: — 

**  On  Wednesdaie,  the  three-and-twentith  of  November,  1558,  the 
Queene^s  Majestie*  removed  from  Hatfield  into  the  Charter-house  in 
London,  where  she  lodged  in  the  Lord  North's  house:  in  which  remov- 
ing, and  coming  thus  to  the  Citie,  it  might  well  appeare  how  cotnfbrt- 
able  hir  presence  was  to  them  that  went  to  receive  Mr  on  the  waie, 
and  likewise  to  the  great  multitudes  of  people  that  came  abroad  to  see 
hir  Grace;  shewing  their  rejoicing  harts  in  countenance  and  words, 
with  heartie  prayers  for  hir  Majesties  prosperous  estate  and  preserva- 
tion ;  which,  no  doubt,  was  acceptable  to  God,  as,  by  the  sequel  of 
things,  it  may  certenlie  be  believed. 

*'  Chi  Mondaie,  the  eight-and-twentieth  of  November,  about  two  of 
the  clocke  in  the  afternoon,  hir  Grace  removed  againe;  and  taking  hir 
chariot,  rode  from  my  Lord  North's  house  alongst  Barbican,  and  en- 
tering, by  Cripplegate,  into  the  Cities  kept  along  the  wall  to  Bishops- 
gate,  and  so  by  Blanch  Chapleton,  into  Marke  Lane 

'*  She  sat  first  in  council  at  Hatfield  (when  she  was  saluted  Queen), 
November  the  20,  21,  22.  The  next  day  being  the  2dd,  she  removed 
towards  London,  attended  with  a  thousand  or  more,  of  Lords,  Knights, 
Ckntlemen,  Ladies,  and  Gentlewomen,  and  came  to  the  Charter-house, 
then  the  Lord  North's  place,  where  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Derby  came  to  hir.  Here,  she  remained 
six  days;  and  sat  in  Council,  November  24,  25,  26,  27,  28.  Hir 
next  remove  thence  was  to  the  Tower,  which  was  on  the  28th  day  of 
November.  All  the  streets  she  was  to  pass,  even  to  the  Tower,  were 
new  gravelled." 

Her  last  visit  to  the  Charter-house  was  in  the  month  of  January, 
1602,  when  the  Queen  moved  with  her  court  to  Richmond. 

**  On  Monday,  before  her  going,  the  Queen  was  entertained  and 
feasted  by  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard  at  the  Charter-house."  She  had 
removed  to  Richmond  on  account  of  her  health,  "  having  sickened  of 
a  cold;"  and  died  at  Richmond,  on  24th  March,  following. 

After  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  at  the  Market  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  81st  March,  1603 — ^viz.,  on  the  5th  of  April,  he 
departed  towards  England,  "  gallantly  accompanied  with  multitudes 
of  his  nobility, — ^Lords,  Barons,  and  Gentlemen  of  Scotland."  Passing 
through  Berwick,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Durham,  York,  and  being  en- 
tertained at  various  places, — ^Belvoir  Castle,  Hitchinbrook,  Theobalds^ 
8»c.,  he  quitted  the  last-named  place  on  the  7th  May,  **  towardes 
London,  riding  through  the  medowes."  **  The  multitudes  of  people 
in  highways,  fieldes,  medowes,  closes,  and  on  trees,  were  such,  that  they 
covered  the  beautie  of  the  fieldes  :  and  so  greedy  were  they  to  behold 
the  countenance  of  the  King,  that,  with  much  unrulinesse  they  iinured 
and  hurt  one  another, — some  even  hazarded  to  the  danger  of  death; 
but  uncivil  as  they  were  among  themselves,  all  the  way  as  his  Majestie 
past,  with  shoutes  and  cryes,  and  casting  up  of  hattes  (of  which  many 
never  retttmed  into  the  owners'  hands),  he  passed  by  them  over  the 
fields,  and  came  in  at  the  back  side  of  the  Charter-house.  Thither 
being  come,  he  was  most  royally  received  and  entertained  by  the  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  ;  where  was  such  abundance  of  provision  of  all 
manner  c^  things,  that  greater  could  not  be,  both  of  rare  and  wild 
foules,  many  rare  and  extraordinary  bankets,  to  the  great  liking  of  his 

*  Th«  Lady  Elisabeth  irai  at  her  seat,  al  Hatfield,  when  Queen  Mary  ^ 
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Majestie,  and  contentment  of  the  whole  trayne.  He  lay  there  three 
nights;  in  which  time  the  Lords  of  Counsell  often  resorted  thither, 
and  sate  upon  their  serious  affaires.  At  his  departure.  May  11th,  he 
made  divers  Knights.  Upon  Wednesday,  the  1 1th  May,  his  Migestie 
set  forward  from  the  Charter-house  to  the  Towre  of  London." 

The  aforesaid  Thomas  Howard,  after  he  had  been  confined  in  the 
Tower,  on  account  of  his  secret  correspondence  and  projected  match 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  suffered  to  return  to  the  Charter-house, 
under  the  custody  of  Sir  Henry  Nevil.  Whilst  thus  partially  at 
liberty,  he  renew^  liis  correspondence  with  her,  and  was  again  lodged 
in  the  Tower.  The  cipher  or  key  of  his  letters  was  found  concealed 
under  the  roofing  tiles  of  the  Charter-house. 

This  little  anecdote,  I  well  remember,  as  a  boy,  as  also  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  liaving  been  a  vast  number  of  persons  buried  in 
the  grounds  in  days  of  yore;  and  I  can  also  remember  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  bones  in  the  playground, 
— ^but  whether  they  were  those  of  the  "  fif\ie  thousand" — "  'twere, 
perhaps,"  (as  Horatio  says)  "  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  con- 
sider so;"  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  say  (with  Hamlet)  **  No, 
faith,  not  a  jot,"  for  I  think  it  by  no  means  improbable.  Many 
relics  have,  no  doubt,  been  found  by  the  boys  from  time  to  time;  but 
all  that  I  stumbled  upon  myself  were  two  coins— one  of  VeqMtfian, 
with  the  head  and  name  distinct,  and  the  other  of  a  much  more  recent 
date — Charles  the  Second,  which  was  in  perfect  preservation* 

Of  those  who  have  received  their  education  at  the  Charter-house, 
and  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  after  years,  it  is  impossible, 
in  a  slight  sketch  like  the  present,  to  name  more  than  two  or  three — 
and  foremost  of  these  stand  the  names  of  Addison  and  Steelx,  two 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived. 

Addison  was  bom  on  May  1,  1672,  at  Milston,  near  Ambrosbury, 
in  Wiltshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.  He  was  first  in- 
structed under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Naish,  at  his  native  place,  and  then  at 
Salisbury,  under  Mr.  Taylor.  Thence  he  was  sent  to  Lichfield,  and 
was  placed  under  Mr.  Shaw,  and  from  Lichfield  to  the  Charter-house, 
*'  where  he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis; 
and  contracted  that  intimacy  with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint 
labours  have  so  effectually  recorded."* 

Another  name,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  school,  I  must  not 
forbear  to  mention — ^the  illustrious  name  of  Edward  Law,  first  Lord 
Ellenborough — ^who  was  for  sixteen  years  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Charter-house;  and  like 
the  late  Marquess  Wellesley,  in  grateful  recollection  of  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  his  education,  preferred  to  be  buried  in  the  spot 
where  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  were  passed,  and  now  lies  interred  in 
the  chapel  which  stands  in  the  playground,  where  a  handsome  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  upon  which  is  the  following  in- 
scription:— 

« In  the  Foonder's  vaoU  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Edward  Law,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  ton  of  Edmund  Jaw,  Lord  Bisbop  of  Carlisle,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  from  April  1802  to  November  18 IS,  and  a  Governor  of  the 
Cbaiter-honse.  Ue  died  December  13th,  1818,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age ;  and  in 
grafeeM  Temembnaice  of  the  adyaniages  he  bad  received  throngh  life  from  his 

* npoa  the  Foondation  of  the  Charter-boose^  desired  to  be  boned  in  this 
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{From  ike  Oermmt  o/Ou§iav  Pfizer,)* 
BT  JOHN  OXENTOBO. 

Beneath  the  dark  cypress,  'mid  roses  fiill  blown, 
Forgetfal  of  toil  and  tne  noise  of  the  town ; 
While  wine  from  a  goblet  of  crystal  is  qoaffd 
With  a  long — a  refi^shing—a  deeply  drawn  draught ; 
Upon  the  l^es'  hnm,  so  melodious  to  dwell. 
To  watch  for  the  sound  and  the  pause  of  the  bell ; 
And  this  from  the  dawn  till  the  sun  sinks  to  rest, 
The  pleasures  of  indolence,^  oh,  have  ye  guess'd? 

While  gazing  on  heav'n,  to  be  rock'd  in  a  boat, 
By  banks,  that  are  bursting  with  verdure,  to  float ; 
The  fishes,  so  senseless  and  happy,  to  yiew 
The  speckled  with  gold,  and  the  black  and  the  blue ; 
To  hear  the  mad  wayes,  as  they  chattering  flow. 
The  laogh  of  the  swift  and  the  moan  of  the  slow ; 
How  sweet,  while  new  pleasures  so  ceaselessly  smile, 
Half-waking,  half-dreaming,  the  time  to  begule  I 

From  thousands  of  roses,  the  fairest  to  cull. 
To  number  the  peach-blossoms  swelling  so  Aill ; 
The  nightingale  s  song  so  enchanting  to  hear. 
To  list  to  the  poplar,  which  rustles  with  fear  ;t 
In  reddish-gray  clouds,  that  at  eyening  float  by. 
With  soul  hal^prophetic,  new  forms  to  descry. 
Oh,  if  it  were  granted,  what  care  could  there  be  ? 
The  longest  of  days  were  a  short  one  for  me. 

Yet  let  me  remember  the  crowning  delight : — 

The  loyeliest  maids  with  the  kindliest  spite. 

For  Hying  so  dreamingly  eyer  would  tease  me. 

Yet  bring  me  the  costliest  yiands  to  please  me. 

My  languor  would  surely  their  pity  awake. 

Beneath  the  dark  laurel  my  couch  would  they  make  { 

Were  sugar  forgot — oh,  no  loss  I  should  feel ! 

Their  lips  they  would  giye,  which  would  be  sweeter  still. 

I  hear  in  the  distance  the  blame  of  the  wise, 
That  indolence  thus  I  dare  boldly  to  prise. 
You  know  not  enjoyment,  you  only  know  pain ; 
You  carry  your  burdens,  half-mournful,  half-yain ; 
For  eyer  you  would  be  improying  and  teaching. 
And  e'en  to  the  sprites  of  Titania  be  preaching  \ 
From  anguish  and  longing  all  life  you  are  weaying, 
But  lack  the  best  art :— 'tis  the  art  of  receiying. 

But  as  a  mere  loiterer— pray,  do  not  think — 
With  eye  eyer  thirsting,  earth's  wonders  I  drink. 
No ! — As  from  the  ruby,  which  sucks  in  the  light. 
The  sparks  from  my  soul  arise  flashing  by  night 
While  swiftly  the  hours  hurry  by  me  in  throngs. 
Quick  rush  mto  life,  the  bright  children — ^my  soogs. 
The  ttte  joyous  creatures  I — Their  birth  is  confess*d, 
For  idleness'  mark  on  their  brow  is  impress'd. 

•  Boni  at  i^taUgart,  in  ISOQ.  He  is  a  poet  of  oonaldcrable  repute.  Some  of  tbe  Impcfaona- 
Uoiia  in  the  above  may  appear  rather  too  bold,  bat  thej  are  quite  iu  the  spirit  of  the  onglual.— 
J.O. 

t  Hie  word  is  '*  beeoriplich,**  which  I  osanot  render  ciactljr.  It  cxpnsses  a  kind  of  dutfeaf 
imtUnf  of  the  tret.~J.  O. 


fiSO 
THE     CHOLERA    IN    IRELAND. 

BY   W.  FBANCIS   AIN8W0RTH. 
PART  n. 

Thb  next  scene  of  my  labours  was  Newport  Pratt,  a  remote  town, 
situate  on  an  inlet  of  the  bay  of  Clare,  wMch  is  traversed  by  a  long 
bridge  or  causeway.  The  wide  extent  of  the  estuary,  and  the  scatter- 
ing of  houses,  mansions,  and  public  edifices,  on  either  bank,  give  to  it 
a  peculiarly  airy  and  foreign  appearance,  to  which  no  slight  beauty  is 
added  by  the  gently  undulating  and  richly  wooded  neighbourhood. 
My  home  at  this  place  was  at  the  house  of  Sir  R.  O.  D — ^1,  a  gentle- 
man who  testified  such  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  tenantiy 
and  of  the  town  and  country  people  in  general,  as  to  lead  him  to  ac- 
company me,  on  almost  all  occasions,  in  my  private  visits  or  my  hos- 
pital duties.  The  malady  manifested  itself  here  in  a  comparatively 
mild  form.  By  long  experience,  the  chemical  or  saline  treatment  had 
now  entirely,  as  it  had  formerly  only  partially,  superseded  the  ori- 
ginal stimulating  brandy  and  opium  treatment  propagated  by  the 
Central  Board  of  Health,  and  the  proportion  of  fated  cases  to  the  cures 
was  scarcely  as  one  to  twenty. 

The  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  wildest  districts  of  Ireland,  espe- 
cially of  the  renowned  AchiU,  brought  me  in  contact  here  wiUi  the 
native  character,  very  little  contaminated  by  the  civilization  of  the 
Saxon  or  Norman  races.    Nor  was  it  always  a  very  easy  iMng  to 
mani^  these  stubborn  mountaineers.     On  one  occasion,  8ar  Riduvd 
(for  on  these  doubtful  expeditions  he  never  let  me  go  alone)  rode  with 
me  over  many  miles  of  mountain  and  moorland,  to  visit  a  small  farmer, 
the  report  of  whose  illness,  like  everything  else,  spread  like  wildfire 
over  these  dreary  wastes.     The  meeting,  although  sought  for  on  their 
part,  was  cool  and  distrustful.     The  wife  drew  her^f  towards  the 
burning  turf,  while  taking  a  long,  steady,  searching  glance  at  me,  as 
I  approached  the  patient,  who  lay  on  a  bed  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 
A  number  of  peasants,  their  hats  in  their  hands,  stood  behind  Sir 
Richard,  near  the  door,  while  turning  towards  a  child  that  had  croudied 
in  fear  by  the  fire-side,  the  wife  murmured  aloud,  "  Ocan  T  (alas!) 
"  khuss  gun  diaoul  !*'  (the  devil's  foot  I)  The  case  was  a  favourable  one, 
and  I  had  brought  medicaments  with  me;  but  a  difficulty  presented 
itself — ^that  the  patient  would  have  none,  unless  I  should  take  a  preli- 
minary dose;  no  doubt,  to  testify  that  it  did  not  contain  poison.     This 
intimation  was  energetically  backed  by  the  spectators  and  assembled 
friends ;  and  as  the  proffered  powders  were  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise, I  had  less  hesitation  in  granting  my  consent  to  this  AchiU  mode 
of  practice,  imitating  therein  certain  Oriental  physicians,  when  called 
upon  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  high  in  authority.     On  another  occa- 
sion, when  visiting  in  a  lone  and  distant  valley^  a  crowd  had  assembled 
to  welcome  our  visit  to  a  countryman,  apparency  high  in  the  esteem  of 
his  doubting  and  distrustful  neighbours.    Both  men  and  women  united 
in  low  mutterings,  in  which  the  faint  sounds  of  "  mo  nuain!"  (lack-a- 
day !)  "  maing"  (woe),  and  "  bad" — ^to  use  Monck  Mason's  orthography 
—{death!)  ever  and  anon  fell  upon  our  ears;  nor  did  the  presence  of 
Sir  I^chard  prevent  them  informing  me  afterwards,  in  the  most  cool  and 
tesdhite  manner,  that  if  anything  befel  the  patient,  I  should  pay  for  it 
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with  mj  life.    It  was  not  a  yerj  agreeable  taak  to  undertake  cures  at 
Buch  a  price,  but  happily  these  cases  turned  out  welL 

But  the  most  grievous  evil  atNewport  laj  in  the  heart  of  the  town — 
in  the  Board  of  Health  itself,  from  which  the  Protestant  dergyman 
had  absented  himself,  but  which  was  regularly  attended  by  the  parish 
priest,  one  of  the  most  singular  admixtures  of  energy,  suspicion,  and 
illiberality  I  had  as  yet  met  with.    He  was  a  man  upwards  of  six  feet 
high,  and  proportionally  stout,  and  he  made  early  and  late  libations,  as 
a  sure  antidote  to  the  prevalent  malady.    With  ihe  local  circumstances 
which  might  have  led  to  a  previous  misunderstanding  between  parties,  I 
was  unacquainted,  and  had  nothing  to  do;  I  had  only  to  see  fair  play  from 
the  time  of  my  arrival,  and  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after 
that,  the  reverend  gentleman  began  with  a  violent  attack  upon  every 
other  member  present,  for  distributing  soup  with  unjust  partiality — 
large  basins  to  Protestants,  and  small  basins  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  to 
the  latter  no  basins  at  all.    This  was  promised  to  be  looked  to.     The 
next  meeting  there  was  a  similar  outcry  concerning  the  unjust  distri- 
bution of  blankets,  which  was  contradicted  by  a  reference  to  the  books. 
At  the  meeting  after  this,  he  had  an  extraordinary  charge  agaiost  myself. 
I  had  the  same  morning  been  accosted  at  an  early  hour  by  a  little  girl, 
begging  my  assistance  to  her  mother,  and  although  pressed  for  time,  I 
did  not  refuse  it.    It  was  not,  however,  a  case  of  cholera,  but  one  of  a 
different  character;  and  this  was  brought  against  me  as  a  proof,  that 
instead  of  attending  to  the  Roman-ca&olic  cholera  patients,  I  was  de- 
voting my  attention  to  general  Protestant  cases,  and,  it  was  insinuated, 
with  a  view  to  the  fees  to  be  gained  thereby;  but,  as  it  turned  out  that, 
instead  of  receiving,  I  had  contributed  towards  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  the  person  in  question,  this  charge  fell  to  the  ground.    But 
the  same  excited  and  ui\just  hostility  towards  every  other  member  of 
the  Board,  where  there  did  not  exist  a  feeling  or  a  wish  but  to  benefit 
as  much  as  possible  all  parties  alike,  and  without  distinction  of  age, 
sex,  or  religion,  was  persevered  in  day  after  day.    A  crowd  of  the  ill- 
disposed  of  the  town  was  collected,  at  every  meeting,  in  .front  of  the 
house,  to  hurrah  and  cheer  when  the  Father's  voice  was  heard  to  be- 
come loud  and  dominant,  and  toyell  discordant  sounds  when  any  one 
else  was  speaking;  all  chances  of  ever  settling  any  public  question  were 
put  an  end  to^  and  the  practical  utility  of  the  Board,  and  that  at  such 
an  emergency,  was  so  completely  annihilated,  that  one  day,  when  his 
conduct  was  particularly  stormy^HSo  much  so  as  to  bring  blushes  on 
the  cheeks  of  two  noviciates  who  supported  the  Father's  chair — and 
when  he  was  positively  foaming  at  the  mouth,  from  the  violence  of  his 
excitement  and  the  intemperance  of  his  language,  he  was  politely  re- 
quested to  withdraw  from  the  Board.     Care  had  been  taken  on  this 
occasion  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  lieutenant  of  constabulary  at 
the  Board,  and  two  armed  constables  guarded  the  door,  in  case  the 
Father  should  appeal  to  his  own  superior  physical  force,  and,  assisted 
by  them  from  without,  should  turn  the  tables,  and  estaWsh  a  Board  of 
his  own.    The  alternative  had,  however,  the  desired  effect.    The  pas- 
sions of  the  Father  cooled  down  suddenly,  and  finding  no  one  to  speak 
in  his  favour,  or  to  utter  even  a  hope  of  sympathy,  he  withdrew  in  all 
dignity,  and  was  conducted  to  his  home  br  the  crowd,  amid  exulting 
cries  of  "  Caom  duim  Thaherr— beautiful,  meek  Father! 
Among  the  interesting  patients  I  was  called  upon  to  see  at  a  short 
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distance  from  Newport,  was  aa  aged  priest,  of  a  rerj  difoent  character 
from  the  last  mentioiied.  His  name  was  doeely  connected  in  thai  part 
of  Irdand  with  the  histofy  of  die  descent  of  the  Frendi  at  KiDafaiB^. 
The  disregard  paid  to  all  fotms  of  rdigion  b^  these  revoliitionaiy  libe- 
rators soon  alienated  the  regard  €i  the  devoot  isLuders;  and  the 
reverend  invalid  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  warn  his  conntr3rmen 
Iran  so  dangeroos  and  ill-fated  an  association,  and  thns  to  preserve 
many  valuable  lives  from  the  hands  of  retribution,  A  finer  <4d  man, 
in  grey  hairs  and  placid  front,  I  have  seldom  seen ;  nor  did  his  aqiect 
belie  his  integri^.  I  had  been  called  in  too  late  to  be  of  anj  use,  but 
he  sank  with  the  quietude  and  tiwiquillitj  <^  a  simple  diild  of  nature, 
but  a  distinct  being  among  men. 

It  was  shortly  after  this,  and  when  the  maladj  had  already  become 
so  mild  as  even  to  allow  me  an  occasional  hour  or  two  for  shooting  on  the 
moors  of  Newport,  that  one  morning  a  mounted  policeman  arrived  with 
dispatches  from  the  chief  secretary  at  Dublin,  ordering  me  to  repair  at 
once  to  Sligo,  where  the  pestilence  had  broken  out  with  fearful  in- 
tensity. I  started  immediately  for  Castlebar,  but  it  was  one  thing  to 
wish  to  go,  and  another  to  accomplish  it,  for  the  deaths  of  both  driver 
and  guard,  and  the  absence  of  a  successor,  had  left  the  service  of  the 
western  road  without  efficiency,  until  it  was  arranged  that  die  mail 
should  only  go  as  far  as  Balliferdine,  a  village  within  a  few  miles  of 
'  Sligo,  and  the  oonmiunication  could  then  be  kept  up  by  a  vduntary 
footman,  when  a  driver  presented  himself.  I  jumped  up  the  same  day, 
outside,  to  ei^oy  the  morning  breeze  and  the  beautiful  country  we  had 
to  traverse.  Starting  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Nephin,  we  crossed  the 
wide  expanse  of  Loogh  Conn  by  a  central  causeway,  half  natural,  half 
artificial;  then  by  the  neck  of  the  deep  bay  of  Killala,  and  the  rocky 
point  of  Achris,  till  winding  round  the  bay  of  Balliferdine,  with  the  caim- 
sammited  dome  of  Knockarea  between  it  and  the  bay  of  Sligo,  and  the 
sierra-like,  granite  range  of  the  Ox  Mountains  to  the  south,  die  coach 
stopped;  and  I  took  the  precaution  of  arming  myself  with  a  beef-steak 
and  half  a  pint  of  port,  previous  to  venturing  through  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  then  city  of  the  pestilence. 

The  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Sligo  had  been  attended  by  the  customary 

strange  and  unnatural  proceedings.     A  strong  feeling  of  doubt  as  to 

the  reality  of  the  malady  had  been  disseminated  among  the  lower 

classes,  and  was  clung  to  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  drowning  mob. 

Public  meetings  had  been  held  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  local 

Board,  to  cramp  their  means,  and  to  clog  their  exerdons,  in  the  cause 

of  humanity.     These  proceedings  attained  a  height  here  which  was 

commensurate  with  the  number  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  the  habits  of 

a  sea-port  town,  and  the  nadve  excitability.    It  was  on  one  of  these 

evenings,  after  a  great  public  meeting  had  paraded  the  town,  with 

nati-cholera  banners  and  no-cholera  badges  and  inscriptions,  abun- 

jant  precautionary  potations  having  attended  its  progress,  that  the 

pestilence  came  down  upon  the  ill-fated  sufferers.    In  no  part  of  Great 

^itain  did  it  spread  its  daric  wing  with  more  fearful  and  fatal  intent. 

The  numbers  that  fell  ere  that  procession  separated  spread  ahirm 

through  the  whole  town;  and  in  less  than  a  week's  time  the  cases  had 

BioiH^up  to  sixty  in  a  day. 

A.  medical  gendeman,  sent  by  die  Government,  had  preceded  me  at 
g6«K  and  the  fificulties  he  had  to  encounter  were  unfortunately  added 
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to  bj  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  resident  medical  gentry,  who  had 
refused  to  lUlow  of  his  taking  charge  of  the  hospital  patients.  The  seve- 
rity of  the  maladjy  however,  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  petty  misunder- 
standinga,  which  so  often  disgrace  the  profession.  It  was  indeed  but  a 
short  time  after  the  disease  had  manifested  itself  in  anything  like  a 
formidable  manner,  that  the  oldest  resident  practitioner,  who  had  been 
most  hostile  to  hfl^-earned  experience  and  tried  constitutions,  was 
himself  attacked  with  the  malady.  On  such  an  occasion,  all  personal 
feelings,  if  such  had  ever  existed,  gave  way  to  the  sincerest  sympathy; 
and  aware  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  a  strong  advocate  for  an 
ultra*stimulating  treatment,  such  painful  forebodings  visited  his  more 
experienced  coadjutors,  that  etiquette  was  foregone,  and  every  assist- 
ance in  their  power  warmly  proffered.  It  was,  however,  not  only  refused, 
but  none  of  the  fraternity  were  allowed  to  approach  the  sick  man. 
Several  reiterated  applications  having  been  made  in  vain,  his  wife  was 
applied  to  as  a  last  resource,  to  intercede  in  the  work  of  charity.  All 
advice  or  interference  was,  however,  alike  peremptorily  refused,  and 
the  unfortunate  doctor  perished  in  his  isolation. 

The  hospital  of  Sligo  was  most  advantageously  situated,  outside  of 
the  town  upon  a  rising  ground,  fronting  the  valley  of  the  river,  and 
the  building  itself,  for  ordinary  purposes,  was  both  roomy  and  commo- 
dious, but  on  an  occasion  like  this  its  means  were  altogether  inadequate. 
There  was  also,  in  a  large  town  like  this,  plenty  of  medical  assistance; 
and  a  number  of  young  men  were  employed  in  assuaging  the  sufferings 
and  diminishing  ihe  mortality  among  the  afflicted  of  this  unfortunate 
place. 

If  there  had  been  hostility  and  stubbornness  exhibited  at  the  onset, 
as  usual  there  was  a  proportionate  degree  of  terror,  when  the  infliction 
began  to  spread  in  utter  disregard  to  persons,  age,  or  sex.  The  bearers 
of  sick  friends  to  the  hospital  often  fell  ill  by  the  way,  and  were  forced 
to  remain  with  them  in  the  same  sad  abode.  Some  remained  to  die  in 
their  houses,  without  any  one  to  visit  or  succour  them;  and  cases 
occurred  where  a  whole  famOy  was  carried  off,  one  member  after  an- 
other, incapable  even  of  informing  a  neighbour,  and  the  last  of  them 
dying  unknown  and  uncared  for,  amid  all  his  relatives  lying  in  peace 
around  him.  As  the  world  of  every  one  is  the  limited  circle  in  which 
he  moves,  so  the  idea  prevalent  under  such  circumstances  was,  that  the 
world  had  come  to  an  end. 

At  first,  the  precautionary  measures  that  had  been  taken  in  op- 
position to  the  numbers,  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency;  but  as 
day  after  day  the  numbers  of  the  sick  and  the  dead  increased,  the 
means  began  to  be  quite  inadequate.  In  the  hospital  there  was  little 
or  no  repose,  no  time  for  sleep,  little  for  food;  at  the  utmost,  the  only 
sanitory  resource  that  remained  was  to  steal  one  small  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  run  to  bathe  and  change  linen  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Loch  Gilly,  a  little  gem  of  great  beauty,  set  in  a  framework  of  rugged 
granitic  rocks ;  it  mirrored  forth  greensward  and  plantations  in 
tranquil  sweetness,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  tumultuous 
anxiety  of  the  bather.  So  fatigued  were  the  medical  assistants,  that 
they  would  often  throw  themsdves  down  on  mattresses  just  vacated 
by  the  dead.  This  was  all  very  good  to  those  who  were  hardened  by 
months  of  toil  and  travel  with  the  pestilence,  but  not  so  safe  for  the 
unhardened  constitution;  and  the  mortality  among  the  medical  assist* 
ants  was  very  great. 
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To  this  rapid  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  medical  men  was  to 
be  added  the  deaths  of  the  nurses  and  of  the  bearers  of  the  dead.  At 
the  very  time  that  the  number  of  beds  in  the  hospital  was  moet  inade« 
quate  for  that  of  the  sick,  every  moment  more  and  more  were  brought 
to  the  door.  Affrighted  friends  and  relatives  ran  away,  leaving  the 
patient  in  a  chair,  on  a  shutter,  or  only  protected  by  the  rough  grey 
national  coat,  upon  the  threshold,  on  the  pathway,  or  even  on  the 
greensward  in  firont  of  the  hospital.  Many  were  tims  left  who  were 
quite  dead,  and  had  been  so  some  time;  others,  from  the  asphixiating 
character  of  the  malady,  were  only  in  a  trance.  The  labour  of  re* 
covering  such  was  equal  to  the  care  of  a  dozen  ordinary  cases.  There 
was  to  apply  constant  friction  to  keep  up  artificial  warmth,  and  then 
to  subdue  too  violent  reaction.  With  these  means  carefully  and  as- 
siduously persevered  in,  many  persons  were  saved  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  In  many  cases  this  occurred  after  the  body  was  cold  and 
cadaverous,  when  there  was  no  pulse  perceptible,  no  action  of  the 
heart,  and  no  visible  respiration. 

The  number  of  sick  increased  so  greatly  at  one  time,  that  there 
were  not  assistants  enough  to  bear  tibem  into  the  hospital,  and  the 
doorway  was  positively  blocked  up  with  the  djring  and  the  dead.  The 
number  of  the  latter,  for  a  short  time,  averaged  from  ioxij  to  ninety  a 
day.  The  frequent  death  of  the  porters  deterred  any  m>m  offering 
their  assistance,  however  much  their  cupidity  was  tempted.  Ten 
guineas  a  day  were  given  during  this  emergency  to  each  beuer  of  the 
dead  and  gravedigger,  and  it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  the  men  that 
were  thus  bought  over  to  this  dangerous  employment.  Always  under 
the  influence  of  spirits,  tiiey  staggered  along  with  sullen  eye,  and  a 
mingled  aspect  of  horror  and  drunken  recklessness.  It  may  readily 
be  supposed  that,  under  those  circumstances,  their  work  was  not  over 
well  done.  A  large  hole  was,  true  enough,  dug  for  the  reception  of 
bodies,  but  it  was  soon  filled  up ;  and  not  to  enter  into  the  minutisB  of 
details  which  would  render  our  account  so  horrid,  that  it  would  almost 
be  incredible  that  such  things  had  occurred  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  timt,  after  the  visitation  had  departed  from 
the  city,  this  place,  for  fear  of  a  subsequent  outbreak,  had  to  be  re- 
opened and  was  carefully  closed  up  wiUi  cartloads  of  lime  and  other 
antiseptic  substances. 

Many  touching  incidents  occurred  during  the  height  of  the  sickness, 
illustrative  of  the  fine,  generous  character  of  the  people  when  left  to 
themselves.  Many  a  rough  grey-coated  peasant,  on  seeing  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hospital,  himself  waited  upon  his  sick  wife  or  child,  and 
several  perished  by  similar  acts  of  affection.  Women  armed  with 
amulets  torn  from  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  devoted  themselves  to 
similar  occupations.  ^*  You  have  cured  that  person,"  they  would  say, 
pointing  to  some  bed  in  the  ward  where  a  patient  was  gradually  re- 
covering, '<  will  you  not  cure  my  child?"  The  self-command  of  these 
peasants  was  as  remarkable  as  their  well-known  secrecy  and  trustiness 
is  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  and  it  often  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  irregular  proceedings  of  those  around.  The  disnuy  that  per- 
vaded the  hospital  when  the  malady  had  reached  its  senith,  was  increased 
by  the  impossibility  of  affording  relief  to  all;  the  cries  for  water  on 
one  side,  of  sufiTeriog  on  another,  mingled  with  the  shrieks  and  lamen- 
tations of  friends  and  relatives  at  the  death  of  their  companions^  or  the 
deep  sound  of  the  national  keenin  from  afar,  was  too  much  for  the 
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imaccustomedy  and  exhibited  itself  in  strange  forms  of  hallucinations 
among  both  patients  and  nurses.  Often  would  the  former  start  from 
their  beds  affrighted^  and  rush  down  stairs,  from  whence  they  would 
have  to  be  dragged  up  by  main  force,  which  only  added  to  the  general 
confusion.  The  mania  of  the  nurses  often  took  a  curious,  and  even 
amid  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  a  truly  ridiculous  cast.  It  was  that 
of  dancing  through  their  duties,  net  often  unaccompanied  by  singing; 
and  thus  they  would  hurry  ftom  bed  to  bed,  just  staying  to  utter  a 
consolatory  sentence,  or  come  up  to  receive  orders,  still  tripping  the 
fantastic  toe,  but  it  was  too  evident  that  the  intention  was  not  there. 

If  dismay  had  penetrated  even  within  the  hospital,  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  what  it  was  in  the  town  and  harbour.  Ships  put  out  to  sea, 
and  flight  was  but  a  commonplace  resource.  More  painful  results 
attend^  upon  the  panic,  among  which,  not  the  least  numerous,  were 
the  evils  of  premature  childbirth,  which  in  some  cases  proved  fatal 
to  both  mother  and  child.  One  man  attacked  by  the  disease  threw 
himself  into  the  sea,  rather  than  await  the  dreaded  progress  of  the 
malady. 

A  curious  coincidence  occurred  at  Sligo,  as  also  at  West  Fort;  that 
during  the  acme  of  virulence  of  the  disease,  the  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  dear,  and  seldom  could  a  brighter  sun  be  seen  to  rise 
and  shine  in  unbroken  lustre  upon  a  sadder  and  more  silent  scene  than 
that  town  presented.  The  contrast,  indeed,  between  what,  a  few  days 
ago,  had  been  the  busy  arena  of  human  activity,  of  bustling  hopes,  de- 
sires, and  passions,  now  buried  in  anxiety  or  overwhelmed  by  distress; 
with  the  gladness  of  the  natural  world  around,  the  singing  birds,  the 
rustling  wind,  the  rolling  waters,  and  ever  bright  atmosphere  above, 
gave,  to  a  calm  observer,  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  sabbath,  and  led 
him  ahnost  to  regret  that  this  world  was  not  always  so  prepared  for 
another,  and  that  sickness  would  not  come  as  an  infliction,  but  a  grace. 

Amidst  the  flight  of  inhabitants,  citizens,  magistrates,  medical  men, 
and  others,  that  took  place  during  the  prevalence  of  the  malady,  there 
were  some  who  remained  steady  to  their  duties,  and  assisted  by  that 
which  alone  will  support  man  in  all  trials,  met  the  visitation  as  it  be- 
comes man  to  meet  such  dispensations,  with  awe,  but  firmness — never 
ceasing  to  administer  what  comfort  lay  in  their  power,  nor  to  contribute 
to  the  wants  of  the  many  the  mite  that  was  at  their  disposal.  Such 
was  the  Rector  of  Sligo,  who  not  only,  almost  in  himself,  filled  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  local  Board  of  Health,  but  whose  amiable 
family  wrought,  day  and  night,  in  distributing  blankets,  fuel,  or  pro- 
visions, among  the  poor;  and  whose  very  house  was  even  open  to 
medical  men,  not  always  free,  in  the  hurry  of  duty,  from  contamination, 
and  yet,  happily,  no  one  suffered  there  from  the  pestilence.  The 
Curate  was  also  an  able  and  enlightened  young  man,  and  used  his 
talents  with  the  local  press— whidb,  like  oUier  things,  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished by  the  pestilence — to  allay  anxiety,  to  ward  off  outrage, 
and  to  enforce  the  great  cause  of  hiunanity.  There  were  also  some 
other  persons  whose  conduct  was  truly  deserving  of  high  commenda- 
tion. 

The  visitation  is  now  gone  by;  it  will  be  long  remembered,  with 
the  ties  that  were  dissevered,  and  the  beloved  that  were  lost,  in  that 
populous  seaport ;  but  to  none  will  it  be  a  source  of  sad  remi- 
niscence, less  mingled  with  self-reproach  or  useless  regrets,  than  to 
those  who  did  not  abandon  their  brethren  in  distress. 
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AN  OLD  MAN  TO  HIS  EVEBGREENS. 

BT    M.T.W. 

Te  hardy  nee,  who  oheer, 
When  prouder  trees  are  bare,  the  dreary  leene, 
Long  have  yoa  deck'd  for  na  each  faded  year, 
Still  firesh  and  green ! 

Seasons  have  come  and  gone, 
Brinffing  us  fhiits,  and  flowers,  and  golden  grain ; 
All  these  in  tarn  were  ours ;  but  yoa  alone 
Unchanged  remain ! 

For  yoa  shall  be  my  rhyme, 
Who  brave  and  bear  the  winter  wind's  cold  breath ; 
So  may  you  yield  me,  in  this  barren  time. 
One  lasting  wreath. 

If  Bays  in  vain  were  sought. 
Would  any  goose-qaill  in  the  land  be  stirring  ? 
Or,  could  the  kitchen's  mighty  artist  pot 
A  single  herring  ?* 

Green  Hollies,  bright  and  strong! 
The  praise  of  song  your  glossy  leaves  may  olidm. 
Through  which  our  holidays,  the  winter  long, 
Keep  up  their  name. 

Soon  will  Old  Christmas  come. 
And  levy  fiom  you  all  the  tithe  you  owe ; 
So  shall  ne  make,  in  every  chureh  and  home. 
His  festal  show. 

Dark,  melancholy  Tew, 
Long  were  your  boughs  to  England's  archers  known ; 
And  those  Uiat  best  your  deadly  weapons  drew. 
The  Laurels  won  I 

Oft  in  some  ancient  place. 
Near  manor-house  or  castle,  are  you  found ; 
Or  'midst  memorials  of  our  fhuler  race, 
In  hallow'd  ground. 

And  Box,  so  neat  and  prim. 
Still  do  you  thrive,  as  formal  as  of  old. 
Though  all  within  the  narrow  plot  you  trim 
Is  hard  and  cold. 

One  flower  alone  we  find. 
And,  smiling  *mid  the  graver  shrubs,  she  blows. 
Her  btoswms  waying  to  the  mdest  wind— 
Our  monthly  Rose. 

Scarce  did  we  care  for  her. 
Or  yoa,  dark  Erergreens  I  in  summer's  bloom. 
But  now  we  turn  to  vou,  and  hold  yon  dear, 
Around  our  home  I 

Thou  Cvpress  of  the  grave ! 
Unchanging  emblem  of  the  Iotc  that  grieves ! 
Thou  mayst,  in  oontraat  to  thy  brethren,  wave 
Thy  ftineral  leaves ! 

Long  may  you  all  live  on  I 
Long  may  your  fl^oesy  foliage  meet  my  gaie. 
With  power  to  cheer,  when  gayer  charms  are  gone. 
My  wintry  days  I 

•  Fotttd  lierHnc,  like  the  poet*i  life,  is  Terr  iinl|iid  withoat  bax  Imvct. 
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-     LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONTS-DOBES. 

BT  LOUISA  STUART  C08TELL0. 
NO.   IV. —  THE   ICE   KING   OF   LE   GOUB  DE  TAZANA. 

The  Puj  de  Chopine  is  a  very  singiilar  mountain  ;  it  is  based  on  a 
mass  of  crystalized  soil,  and  appears  to  start  suddenly  forth  from  the 
centre  of  a  circular  crater  which  environs  it :  this  crater  is  called  the 
Puy  des  Gouttes.  A  line  of  extinct  volcanoes  extends  far  and  wide 
around^  stretching  out  as  far  as  Combronde,  each  with  its  dark  wide 
mouth  open  to  tibe  sky :  this  row  of  giants  is  terminated  by  the  Puy 
de  Chaliffdy  and  an  enormous  gulf,  called  Le  6our  de  Tazana.  This 
gulfy  like  the  mysterious  Lake  Pavin,  is  filled  with  water ;  it  is  of 
great  depth,  and  from  it  rush  forth  numerous  rapid  cataracts,  which 
roar  and  foam  over  the  piled-up  rocks  below.  There  is  one  part  of 
this  crater  which  is  more  profound  than  the  rest ;  it  is  where  a  sort  of 
basin  is  formed  by  high  and  rugged  rocks  whose  broad  streaks  of 
orange  colour,  crimson,  yeUow,  and  black,  shew  that  a  great  volume  of 
flame  must  once  have  issued  forth  from  its  jaws :  in  this  portion  of  the 
gulf  the  water  boils  and  foams  as  if  the  fire,  once  beneath,  was  still 
raging  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  this  region,  which  was  formerly  given  up 
to  the  dominion  of  the  spirits  of  heat,  is  now  the  abode  of  those  of 
cold,  and  on  the  broad  plateau,  which  extends  to  some  distance  round 
the  Gour,  many  strange  and  beautiful  things  are  to  be  seen,  produced, 
as  is  generally  believed,  by  the  subjects  of  the  Ice  King,  who  dwells  in 
one  of  the  caverns  of  Tazana  hard  by. 

He  is  not  very  often  seen,  but  when  tlie  traveller  observes,  above 
the  peak  of  the  mountain  of  Chalard,  a  great  assemblage  of  clouds  of 
remarkable  forms,  with  one  deep,  dark,  broad  shadow  above  them  all, 
he  may  be  certain  that  the  Ice  King  is  holding  a  solemn  meeting,  and 
if  he  mounts  to  the  top,  his  eyes  will  be  gratified  by  the  wonders  he 
has  heard  spoken  of.  There  is  not  much  danger  now  that  he  will  be 
punished  for  his  curiosity,  for  the  time  is  gone  by  when  these  spirits 
had  power  to  do  harm  to  mortals  ;  many  tbink  that  the  period  will  one 
day  return,  but  it  will  certainly  not  occur  till  all  these  volcanoes  are 
restored  to  their  original  nature,  and  send  forth  their  hidden  flames,  as 
they  did  in  times  of  yore. 

The  young  widow  of  the  Count  de  Tazana  lived  in  her  castle  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  rocky  peaks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Grour.  The  late  Count  was  an  aged  man,  and  when  the  beautiful 
Clarice  was  taken  out  of  the  convent  where  she  had  been  educated 
to  be  married  to  him,  she  had  never  thought  of  anything  but  her 
prayers,  and  was  bewildered  to  find  herself  mistress  of  great  wealth 
and  splendour,  and  the  companion  of  a  man  who  adored  her,  and 
allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way  in  eveiything.  He  was  never  weary 
of  extoUing  her  beauty,  and  was  so  anxious  that  she  should  love  him, 
that  he  was  always  telling  her  histories  of  ladies  who  had  been  faith* 
fully  attached  to  knights,  and  painting  to  her  the  joys  of  a  mutual 
attachment.  She  was  delighted  with  these  stories,  and  was  never 
weary  of  hearing  them ;  but  the  oftener  she  listened  to  their  details,  the 
more  she  mused  and  wished  that  fate  had  decreed  that  her  lover  had 
been  one  of  the  gay  and  beautiful  young  heroes  which  her  husband 
told  of. 

you  n.  o  o 


rapidly  woree,  tu» 

proacMng.    In  effect,  h«  u. . 

wife,  aod  Clarice  found  henelt  t. 

age  of  twenty,  and  the  poMeuor  of  all  uw 

Her  grief  at  Ha  loss  was  very  great ;  she  nu. 
she  knew  not  how  to  manage  her  hoiuehold  or  nw 
him,  for  his  kind  care  had  spared  her  every  trouble  [  auo  ^ 
heard  his  encouraging  voice,  or  replied  to  his  expressions  of  teu<». 
nesB,  and  she  wept  ceaaeleasly  at  her  bereavement. 

She  was  in  the  height  of  her  grief,  when  one  evening— it  was  now 
winter — the  horn  of  the  castle  was  blown,  and  the  steward  came  to  in- 
form her  that  a  knight  had  arrived,  who  proclaimed  himself  the  cousin 
of  her  late  lord,  and  requested  an  audience  of  her.  She  desired  that 
he  should  be  admitted,  and  with  some  trepidation,  for  she  had  been 
little  accustomed  to  receive  strangers,  she  saw  him  enter  her  presence. 

He  was  a  very  tall,  graceful  person,  and  wore  a  snit  of  armour  of 
polished  steel,  covered  with  ornaments  of  bright  silver.  His  plume 
was  white,  and  a  glitterinj^  scarf  boimd  his  breast.  He  approached 
her  with  great  humility,  and  craved  her  pardon  for  his  intruuon  ;  bat 
recounted  that,  being  but  lately, returned  from  foreign  wars,  he  was 
not  aware  of  his  cousin's  death  till  he  arrived  at  the  castle;  that  it 
was  to  him  his  visit  was  intended,  and  he  merelv  now  ventured  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  widow  of  a  man  he  had  highly  esteemed. 

Clarice  received  him  very  graciously,  and  requested  him  to  make 
some  stay  in  her  castle,  regretting  her  want  of  ability  to  entertain  him, 
but  offering  her  people  as  his  attendants  in  whatever  sports  of  hunting 
or  hawking  he  might  choose  to  engage. 

He  frauly  accepted  her  offer,  and  after  a  little  time  became  quite 
at  home  at  the  castle ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  young  mistress 
began  to  feel  surprised  ^t  he  did  not  name  a  time  for  the  termination 
of  his  visit ;  however,  his  society  was  agreeable,  and  he  evidently 
wished  to  please  and  soothe  her  sorrows.  Wishing  to  afford  him 
pleasure,  as  her  guest,  she  bethought  herself  of  the  young  i  ' 
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Amador^  whoae  stories  and  songs  were  caloulated  to  amuse  him ;  and 
as  she  did  not  care  to  pass  so  much  time  with  a  stranger  alone,  she  was 
not  sorry  that  the  minstrel  should  exercise  his  art»  to  place  them  both 
more  at  their  ease. 

She  found,  when  Amador  made  his  appearance  at  her  bidding,  that 
he  was  greatly  changed ;  his  cheek  was  hoUo w  and  pale,  and  he  scarcely 
raised  Ms  eyes  when  she  spoke  to  him,  except  to  cast  them  down  on 
the  ground,  £Jled  with  tears.  This  evident  attachment  to  his  late 
master  touched  her,  and  she  named  him  to  the  White  Sought  with 
commendation,  as  a  faithful  and  a&ctionate  servant. 

The  White  Knight  did  not,  however,  seem  to  take  much  pleasure  in 
hearing  his  lays,  and  pronounced  that  he  had  frequently  listened  to 
much  finer  minstrelsy  than  that  of  Amador,  who,  having  overheard 
the  remark  made  to  the  lady,  was  deeply  mortified  and  annoyed. 

He  regarded  the  White  I&iight  witii  attention,  and  the  more  he  did 
so,  the  less  pleasing  did  he  appear  in  his  eyes  :  it  was  true  that  he  was 
remarkably  handsome.  His  fair  hair,  which  was  almost  the  cobur  of 
fiax,  fell  in  long  tresses  on  his  shoulders;  his  eyes  were  full  of  fire, 
but  their  hue  was  that  of  the  palest,  clearest  water;  his  complexion 
was  like  snow,  and  the  pale  hue  of  his  cheeks  greatly  took  irom  the 
general  beauty  of  his  face;  his  figure  was,  however,  faultless,  and  his 
grace  very  stnking.  That  which,  nevertheless,  peculiarly  displeased 
Amador  in  his  coimtenance,  was  a  restless,  convulsive  movement  about 
his  mouth,*  which  though  he  seemed  anxious  to  suppress,  it  would 
constantly  appear,  and  gave  a  sinister  expression  at  times  to  his  ooun» 
tenance. 

One  day,  sad  and  sorrowful,  for  he  had  not  been  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  his  lady,  Amador  strolled  forth  from  the  castle,  and  took 
his  way  along  the  mountain  to  the  Grour  de  Tazana.  It  was  very  cold, 
but  a  bright  sun  gilded  the  peaks  covered  with  snow,  and  glittered  on 
the  icicles  which  covered  the  boughs  of  the  dark  pines. 

He  continued  to  wander  listlessly  until  evening  came  on  and  the 
moon  rose,  when  he  came  suddenly  on  a  broad  plateau  of  rock  covered 
with  thick  ice  so  as  to  resemble  a  lake.  He  seated  himself  in  a  oavem 
dose  by,  where  the  rocks  formed  a  canopy,  and  from  thence  looked 
out  on  the  wild  prospect  before  him.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  was 
now  driving  the  snow  across  the  face  of  the  mountain— the  roar  of 
rushing  waters  came  to  his  ear,  as  they  dashed  over  their  icy  boun* 
daries,  partly  melted  by  the  sun,  and  leaped  into  ravines  beneath.  As 
he  found  the  wind  increase,  he  advanced  further  into  the  oavem,  when 
suddenly  he  distinguished  sounds  which  made  him  pause,  and  pre* 
sently  he  became  aware  that,  without  intending  it,  he  had  reached  the 
I  verge  of  the  Grour. 

Bound  the  mouth  of  the  abyss  grew  fiowers  and  shrubs  in  luxuriant 
profusion,  but  they  were  aU  of  ice,  and  glittered  in  the  moonlight  as  if 
formed  of  gems  of  which  they  had  the  colours:  on  the  path  at  his  foot 
were  strewn  stars,  crescents,  and  rings  of  ice,  of  the  most  perfect 
form,  and  shining  like  silver.f    He  stooped  to  pick  them  up,  but  they 

*  A  conTnltive  twitohing  aboot  the  mouth  beloogs  to  s?U  spirits,  and  bj  that 
peealiarity  they  may  sometimes  be  known, 

t  Winter  on  the  llonts-Dorcs  lasts  six  months,  when  the  snow  is  sometimes  from 
three  to  four  feet  thick;  it  seldom  falls  in  large  flakes,  bat  etch  flake  seems 
separately  congealed*  and  descends  in  a  erystalised  state.  The  form  of  the  crystals 
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of  munuktioii.     - 

of  the  little  ice  figures,  . 

going  on  without  taking  a  pan  lu 

"Now,  my  son,"  said  she,   "yon  bi»v  ._ 
mortal,  and  it  is  time  that  you  bring  us  home  lu^ 
becomes  our  victim,  and  we  cast  her  into  the  Gour  de  'la^^ 
penance  is  not  accomplished,  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  reeiuu^ 
our  earthly  habits.     We  have  the  power  of  renewing  this  appearance 
in  you  only  three  times,  and  tbe  third  is  now  passed.     If,  therefore, 
you  do  not  wed  the  lady  before  three  days,  our  prey  is  lost;  and  instead 
of  returning  to  our  former  life,  as  brigands  of  the  mountains,  we  must 
remain  for  ever  ice  spirits,  as  we  are  now.     Go,  therefore,  and  take 
this  opal  ring,  with  which  to  wed  the  bride:  the  moment  she  accepts 
it  from  you  and  places  it  on  her  finger  she  is  ours;  but  if  the  third  day 
passes,  and  you  have  failed  to  gain  her,  you  must  return  here,  and  be 
one  of  us  as  before." 

Amador  listened  with  amazement,  and  his  heart  beat  qnicJdy  ;  be 
kissed  the  crucifix  which  he  wore  round  his  neck  by  a  chain  ;  and  as 
he  did  so,  the  whole  train  disappeared,  and  he  found  himself  standing 
by  the  gate  of  the  castle. 

He  hastened  to  enter,  and  there  found  that  the  great  hall  was 
lighted  up,  as  if  for  a  festival ;  and  a  number  of  knights  and  ladies 
were  already  assembled,  having  come  at  the  invitation  of  the  White 
Knight,  in  the  name  of  the  Lady  Clarice,  to  an  entertainment  which 
he  had  persuaded  her  to  give  previous  to  his  departure,  which  he  hod 
fixed  to  take  place  in  three  days. 

ii  wlom,  uid  rctenbleB  tlie  snow  of  (be  Poles,  described  b;  Ljod  atid  Parry. 
The  starry  ihspei  they  utnine  are  very  sihrII,  and  they  are  anited  to  a  imall  com- 
pact bsU,  which  fbmii  ■  ceotre,  so  (hat  the  little  ibarp  pointa  fonn  the  ray*  of  a 
itar.  The  appearancea  caused  by  the  while  ftoit  are  lometimea  very  coHona  on  the 
higb  plateau  of  ihe  moantaiiu,  which  seem  like  actual  garden*  in  which  the  natii- 
ml  floven  ha*e  been  replaced  by  icj  ahapei  reaembline  them :  the  amaUeat  item  is 
■nfflcient  on  *hieh  lo  hang  an  icy  garland,  rocettea  of  the  most  gTBMful  ihapea  are 
thrown  on  every  point,  and  long  feBlooDi  of  glittering  foliage  depend  on  all  aidM, 
till  •■  the  tnn  gaina  power,  t"  ' 
a  thining  plun,  which  the  ni 
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The  Lady  Clarice  was  seated  under  a  raised  canopy,  and  was  radiant 
with  beauty  ;  and  though  she  still  wore  her  widow's  dress,  it  seemed 
to  add  to  her  charms  rather  than  diminish  them.  Her  brow,  however, 
was  douded,  and  she  looked  anxiously  round  the  hall,  and  when  her 
eye  rested  on  Amador,  a  flush  of  satisfaction  came  over  her  face. 
"  It  is  strange,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  how  differently  I  regard  the 
minstrel  from  any  other  person.  Whenever  he  appears,  I  feel  pro- 
tected ;  while  at  other  times  I  seem  deserted  and  in  danger :  when 
once  the  White  Knight  has  left  the  castle,  I  will  resume  the  hearing  of 
those  charming  lays  which  my  dear  lord  loved  so  much,  and  which  no 
one  sings  so  welL" 

There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  the  lady's  face  which 
rendered  Amador  happy  throughout  that  evening,  and  inspired  him 
with  a  confidence  which  he  had  never  before  felt.  It  seemed  also  that 
Clarice  was  gayer  since  his  arrival,  although  her  manner  towards  the 
White  Ejiight  was  more  reserved  and  cold  than  usuaL 

He,  on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  assiduous ;  and  his  grace  in 
the  dance  and  his  liveliness  in  conversation  were  so  attractive,  that 
not  a  lady  there  but  thought  him  the  fairest  knight  she  had  ever  beheld. 

Meanwhile,  Amador  had  repaired  to  the  neighbouring  convent,  and 
had  had  a  long  conference  wiUi  a  holy  man  whose  sanctity  had  caused 
him  to  be  held  in  great  reverence  throughout  the  country.  While  he 
listened  to  the  account  which  the  minstrel  gave  of  the  icy  beings  he 
had  seen,  the  monk  shuddered ;  then  signing  himself  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  he  exclaimed — 

**  No  time  is  to  be  lost,  or  the  lady  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  arts  of 
the  Ice  King  ;  for  he  it  is  who  has  gained  admission  to  the  castle,  in 
consequence  oif  the  thoughts  of  the  Lady  Clarice  having  wandered  in 
her  prayers." 

He  then  gave  Amador  directions  how  to  act,  and  they  parted. 

The  evening  of  the  third  day  had  now  arrived,  and  the  lady  sat  in 
her  bower  ;  at  her  side  was  the  White  Knight,  who  was  taking  his 
leave  of  her,  as  the  time  of  his  departure  had  arrived. 

''  Before  I  go,  madam,"  said  he,  "  let  me  entreat  you  to  accept 
from  me  a  token  of  esteem.  It  is  a  ring  blessed  in  Palestine,  from 
whence  I  came  when  I  returned  to  visit  this  castle.  It  will  bring 
happiness  to  her  who  wears  it,  and  success  in  love,  should  you  ever 
deign  to  cast  your  eyes  on  one  whom  you  think  worthy  to  succeed  my 
cousin." 

Clarice  graciously  put  forth  her  hand,  to  receive  an  opal  ring  which 
he  presented  ;  and  at  the  same  time  her  thoughts,  she  knew  not  why, 
turned  to  the  minstrel  Amador,  not  as  the  knight  supposed,  to  himself: 
but  just  as  the  ring  touched  her  finger,  and  she  felt  the  cold  lips  of 
the  knight  pressing  her  hand,  the  door  fiew  open,  and  the  minstrel 
rushed  in — ^the  ring  feU  on  the  ground,  and  broke  into  a  thousand  stars; 
A  shower  of  holy  water,  cast  from  the  hand  of  Amador,  covered  Clarice 
with  its  crystal  drops,  and  at  her  feet  she  saw  a  stream  of  ice  only, 
for  the  White^Knight  was  gone. 

Ladyl"  said  the  monk,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  chamber, 
you  are  saved — and  your  enemy  is  defeated.  The  White  Knight  was 
no  other  than  the  Ice  King,  who,  attracted  by  your  beauty,  sought  to 
gain  you  as  a  bride.  It  is  decreed,  that  he  to  whom  your  thoughts 
have  strayed,  when  they  should  have  been  directed  to  Heaven  alone, 
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should  MTe  jou  horn  the  evil  spirit,  if  he  is  true  and  pLoaa^  otherwise 
he  will  be  doomed  to  expiate  jonr  fault  by  retiring  to  a  conyent." 

**  Alas,  father  T  said  the  ladj;  "he  is,  he  most  be  faithful,  and 
merits  reward  rather  than  punishment.  I  ctmfess  that  no  other  than 
Amador  has  engaged  mj  thou^^its  ever  since  mj  husband's  death ;  and 
since  he  has  proved  himself  so  worthy,  it  is  but  fitting  I  should  give 
him  my  han^with  half  mj  fortune  to  the  church." 

Whatever  objections  the  monk  might  have  made  to  the  first  part  of 
the  ladjr's  design,  her  last  words  were  convincing ;  and  he  denied 
not  his  blessing  to  the  pair  who  knelt  at  his  feet. 

The  Lady  of  Tazana  and  her  new  husband  became  the  patterns  of 
the  country  for  conjugal  affection,  and  they  went  in  procession  to  the 
Gour,  soon  after  their  marriage,  where  a  solemn  mass  was  said  over 
the  abyss*  Since  that  time,  it  is  seldom  that  the  loe  King  dares  to 
appear;  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  he  is  never  allowed  to  do  so  to  any  but 
those  who  have  deceived  their  lovers ;  so  that  few  like  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  seen  him;  and  in  winter,  all  the  inhabitants  carefnlly 
avoid  passing  near  the  Gour  de  Tasana,  particulariy  by  moonlight 


ON  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

BT  CAMILLA  TOULMXX. 

Ko  wonder  ooetB  choose  thee  for  thdr  theme. 

Great  Time  I  £*en  if  the  lay  be  weak,  'twould  seem, 

From  thy  sublimity,  to  surely  gain 

Both  power  and  glory, — ^borrowed  not  in  vidn ; 

For  peerless  attar,  *prisoned  in  dull  clay, 

Doth  make  the  poor  earth  rich,  though  pass'd  away, 

Leaving  a  legacy  of  wealth  behind. 

*Tis  thus  we  seek  embodiment  to  find 

Of  those  high  thoughts,  which,  like  an  essence  raze. 

Men  fiun  would  bind  and  keep ;  for  this  they  share 

The  subtle  power  or  spurit  with  some  thing 

Of  meaner  quality,  and  strive  to  bring. 

And  hold,  within  theur  reach  that  spirit-power 

Impalpable  as  firagranoe  from  a  flower. 

SopoefeB  strive  to  summon  at  thdr  call 

Th^  embalming  words,  which,  if  they  oome  at  all. 

The  best  and  brightest  are  but  earthy  thinos. 

Dimming  the  radumce  they  should  enshnne. 
Too  weak  to  follow  Thought  s  aspiring  wings, 

Or  pierce  the  depths  of  its  unmthom*d  mme ! 

Thou  of  the  iron  rule,  great  Tune ! — the  thought 
Of  thee  is  all  so  vast,  we  cannot  hope 
To  find  for  it  a  prison  in  the  scope 
Of  narrow  words ; — enough  if  there  be  caught 
Some  feeble  sparks,  in  kindred  minds  to  Ugat 
A  ilame,  which  there  may  grow  more  clear  and  bririit. 
TbcT  fashion  thee,  old  Time,  with  wings  outnread ; 
Yet  I  could  think  that  sometimes  they  aze  mrFd, 
yPo^  thou  dost  move  with  halt  and  lasging  tread, 

Gaskinff  a  shadow  on  that  inner  world 
fjjie  tuna  itself  creates.    Lovers  do  count 

•X^  8badow*d  days  of  absence,  dark  indeed 
*Po  As  tme  heart,  which  eagerly  would  mount 
Ty^^iiTMfWhiimtmichhzyaieed 
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Afigfat  mend  its  pace,  and  gallop  to  the  ffoal 
Which  seems  so  sadly  distant  to  his  sotu. 
Neither,  methinks,  hast  thou  too  swift  a  flight 
For  him  Ambition  lures !    Expectant  wiffht, 
Who  stmts  along  beneath  his  ffalling  chain 
Proudly,  because  'tis  gilt ;  looking  in  vain 
To  meteor  fires,  which  mock  his  ardent  chase, 
Neglecting  flowers  he  crushes  in  the  race. 

And  there  are  others,  too,  who  sometimes  chide 

The  tardy  pace  of  Time.    In  these  there  meet 
Briffht  intellect  and  heart, — ^with  the  hiffh  tide 

Of  keen  sensations  ;-^waters  pure  and  sweet 
To  mirror  fleeting  joys  |  but  dark  and  deep 
Their  under  currents,  where  ingulfed  there  sleep 
The  wrecks  of  precious  things.    And  such  do  long 
And  yearn  for  years  to  swimy  pass  along 
Till  *^times  **  shall  be  less  "  out  of  joint '^^with  all 

Those  revelations  of  a  loftier  state. 
They  see  Uie  twilig^ht,  and  they  feel  the  pall 

Which  coven  tms  fidr  langhinff  earth — ^though  late-*- 
Will  be  by  Time  removed ; — sucn  would  not  stoy 
His  xi^id  onward  flight.    Let  him  away  1 

What  does  Time  rob  UB  of  ?— our  youth  I— That  wealth 

Which  we  look  back  on  through  the  golden  gate 

That  ne*er  shall  ope  affain.  ^  With  heart  elate, 
Touth  is  but  little  prizeo,  until  by  stealth 
We  feel  it  shrinking,  like  a  hoarded  store, 

On  which  th*  inheritor  draws  heavy  drafts. 

So  they  were  iust,  methinks  no  bitter  shafts 
Are  left  to  rankle  when  our  youth  is  o*er. 
Who  would  give  back  the  fruits  of  riper  yean 

For  the  mere  blossoms,  or  the  produce  crude 
Of  the  May-days  of  life— their  hop«s  and  fean  P 

Both  hollow  cheats,  which  most  in  youth  Intrude 
To  misdirect  our  steps :'— the  world  we  find, 
Its  joys  and  dangers,  different  to  the  mind, 
(Greater  or  less,  but  still  of  different  hue,) 
Ffoax  the  ftlse  scenes  they  coi\jured  to  our  view  1 

But  myriad  are  the  clinging  memories, 
Which  unto  earth's  ^*  tired  denizens  ^  must  rise 
Whene'er  the  mind,  as  now,  iust  stays  to  mark 
The  pauseless  tread  of  Time  N— Into  thy  dark 
And  measureless  abyss,  Eternity, 
A  few  more  sands  are  dropt. — ^Eternity  I 
Thai  is  a  thing  too  vast  for  human  speech, 
Which  soaring  thought  indeed  oan  never  reach  I 
Enoiu;h,  created  lime  sprang  finom  thy  womb, 
Of  wmch  thou  art  as  weU  the  mighty  tomb  t 
Let  us  not  mourn  the  rapid  flight  ofTime, 

The  world  grows  richer  ev'i^  hour  we  live ; 
Not  in  the  drossy  store  of  India's  clime. 

But  in  the  dearer  wealth  that  mind  can  give. 
Pass  o'er  us  then,  old  Time,  with  vrings  outspread, 

Scatt'ring  the  blessinn  which  shall  still  endure, 
^  Rip'ning  and  rottinff  'as  our  path  we  tread, 

Ajid  braling  wounds  which  only  thou  canst  euro  1 


Il> 
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tiic  treachery  is  so  general,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  against 

long,  that  he  has  an  additional  reason  for  not  trusting  to 

in  the  field — ^namelj,  the  frequency  of  desertion  whenever 

•  •  ity  was  afibrded.     His  enemies  explain  this;  and  they  advance 

•  i^ainty  of  that  treason,  by  which,  at  the  last,  the  very  fortress 
'  impregnable  is  betrayed. 

"  SiwABD.  We  learn  no  other,  hut  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Donsinane,  and  will  endure 
Oar  setting  down  before  *U 

"  Maixk>lm.  "Tis  his  main  hope ; 
For  where  there  is  adyantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  bat  constndn^  things 
Whose  hearts 'are  absent  too.** 

l»<  Iter,  nor,  indeed,  no  other  course  than  that  which  he  actually 
-lied  could  have  been  taken  to  resist  the  invaders.  He  can,  for  the 
\  only  utter  the  indignant  exclamation— 

'*  Were  they  not  forced  with  those  that  should  be  oars, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareAil  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backwards  home." 

'I '  >  call  the  deep  melancholy  of  his  retrospections  and  his  sad  philoso- 
}>l>izing  upon  the  vanity  of  all  things  earthly,  gratified  ambition 
i-ic'luded,  *'  splenetic  efiusions,"  is  to  designate  them  unworthily  and 
iiTi truly.  His  only  personal  invectives  are  addressed,  not  to  Seyton, 
not  to  the  Doctor,  but  to  the  cowardly  messengers  of  ill-tidings— 
tlouted  by  the  general — ^in  all  ages  and  all  countries;  and  sometimeB 
not  alone  stru^,  as  by  MacbeSi,  but  still  worse  treated,  as  by  the 
Moorish  king,  in  the  ballad — 

'*  Las  cartas  echo  en  el  fnego 
Y  al  mensagero  mataval 

Except  in  the  one  instance,  too,  our  general  acts  from  policy ;  and  if 
ever  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  passion  might  be  excused,  it  is  in  that 
instance.  It  is  on  the  announcement,  a  wood  does  come  toward  Dun- 
^inane.  The  critic  goes  on  to  say — **  His  genuine  intrepidity  had  for* 
baken  him  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  virtuous  character.  He  would  now 
deceive  himself  into  confidence,  and  depends  on  forced  alacri^  and 
artificial  valour  to  extricate  him  from  his  present  difilculties.  De- 
spondency too  deep  to  be  rooted  out,  and  fury  too  irregular  to  be  suc- 
cessful, have,  by  turns,  possession  of  his  mind."  What  is  said  about 
the  artificial  valour,  and  so  forth,  is  all  mere  assertion,  which  needs  to 
be  met  only  with  a  negative.  The  despondency  lies  deeper  than  re- 
gards **  this  last  push."  It  is  engendered  of  the  feeling  and  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  Hved  long  enough,  and  lived  in  vain,  for  that  which 
should  acccompany  old  age,  and  would  be  the  guerdon  of  an  ambitious 
life's  labour. 

As  touching  Macbeth's  genuine  intrepidity  forsaking  him  with  his 
virtue,  Steevens  quotes  several  authorities.  He  declares,  too,  "  one 
of  Shakspcare's  favourite  morals  is,  that  criminality  reduces  the  brave 
and  pusillanimous  to  a  level."  I  know  not  where  he  finds  this  moral 
inculcated.  There  is  no  lack  of  courage  in  Richard  UI.^Hamlet's 
uncle — ^lago— Edmund — ^Aaron,  the  Moor — and  these  are  the  wickedest 
characters  drawn  by  Shakspeare.  Certainly,  moreover,  the  examples 
dted  are  neither  forcible  nor  felidtoas— a  loose  expression  of  Othdlo's 
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imdfy  gAd,  wUch,  by  tbe  iray,  SteeyenB  not  akne  nuaepreaeiits 
but  mjsqootef  ^  bitang  stricture  upon  Ednumd,  bj  Albany — a  sort 
of  superstUioos  self-oonfiBSsion  of  Tschimo^  wrong  from  wonnded 
pride  when  wonted  in  combat  by  Poethnmas»  diggirised  in  rags— • 
lane  fron.  Hamlet's  fiunons  soliloquyi  which  the  critic  misnnder^andi 
and  misapplies— -and  finally,  a  passionate  exclamation  of  Imogene  to 
Fisanio^  which  Steevens  again  misinterprets  and  misapplies.  To 
some  it  may  appear  a  tabor  inqUiarum  to  enter  more  largdy  into  this; 
bnty  in  tratiii  so  mndi  faith  is  pnty  by  the  multitude  of  Shakspeare's 
readers^  in  the  guidance  espedaUy  of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  that  it  is 
desiraUe  to  shew,  when  occasion  offers,  how  far  they  were  from  being 
infallible  in  their  several  condnsionsy  or  even  from  being  correct  in 
their  judgment  as  to  particular  points,  and  accurate  in  their  state- 
ments. Steevens,  to  establish  the  proposition  to  which  I  haye  ad- 
Tertedy  goes  on  thus  : — *^  Every  puny  whipster  gHs  my  tword^  ex- 
datms  OtheQo— '^ybr  v>hy  shomd  honour  outUve  honesty  f*  That  is, 
as  the  critic  would  fain  convey,  that  bv  the  loss  of  honesty,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  criminality,  Othello  feels  himself  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
puny  whipster,  and  recognises  the  justice  of  his  degradation.  But  is 
this  really  what  the  Venetian  general  says  and  means?  Not  at  alL 
Othello  in  rushing  at  lago  is,  by  a  sudden  effort^  disarmed  by 
Hontano,  and  given  into  custody,  with  the  direction — 

'*  Let  him  not  ptM, 

Bat  kill  him  rather!*' 

The  affitont  of  stripping  any  soldier  of  his  weapon  is  deadly.  Othello^ 
too,  is  generalissimo  and  Oovemor  of  Cyprus.  He  cries  out  then,  in 
that  bitMness  which  mocks  itself— 

*'  I  am  not  Tsliaiit  neither  i 
Bat  eveiy  mmv  whipeter  gcli  my  sword. 
But,  why  UKMiId  honoar  ovtfire  iMmesty  ? 
LetitgoaUr 

)te  ^^r."  OtheUo  does  not  mean  that  he  has  lost  his  courage, 
" -^  of  his  criminality— cr  hia  honour,  because  he  has  outUved  ^'~ 

"  Fer  mmffult  dii  he  in  hat«,  bat  aU  in  hoaoar." 


^q^  he  dismisses  the  insult  from  his  mind,  with  the  ''  but^  why 
:«thi<«M  honour — ^that  is,  the  sense  of  honour — the  nice  and  bfty — the 
^fN<(ikrattS  sense  of  honour-^ootlive  hones^?  meaning  at  once  personal 
HiiiiQr  and  reputation,  as  in  the  passage  of  Cicero—'*  Nihil  enim  in 
vjub  ttifli^opere  expetendum  nisi  laudem  atque  honestatem."  **  Let  it 
^^^  uU!**  llie  whole  subsequent  address  to  Gratiano,  wherein,  while 
'^  viudiicatea  his  prowess,  he  shews  him  the  absurdity  of  supposing  he 
ucUitat^  escape,  bean  this  out.  It  is  not  that  he  can  not,  but  thst 
'iK  ivM  aol  use  lis  valour. 


«•  Be  Bot  afraid,  tboaah  yoa  do  see  me  was^oned. 
Here  ismy  jooraeT^  end— here  is  my  halt, 

Aod  very  sea-aurk  of  my  utmost  eau  { 

Do  yea  go  beek  dbmay'd  ?  'tie  a  loet  fear; 
Man  bat  a  raeh  agahm  OtheUo'a  broit, 
And  he  retiree  .*—l7%<re  «Am(U  OlAeOb  ^  r 

V  .i  110  questaon  of  personal  counige«   Thermal  import  of  the  words 

^.    Ubany  andlachimo  have  bean  suffidentiv  e^»lained.     In 

.     ^v»  it  ia  indignation  Mainst  Edmund,  whose  vakrar  ovar- 
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crows  his  guilt;  in  the  other,  it  is  wonnded  pride  that  Speaks*  Then  as 
to  Hamlet's  asserting  ''  thus  conscience  does  nmke  cowards  of  us  all," 
Steepens  altogether  misrepresents  the  meaning.  We  are  not  to  under- 
stand bj  conscience^  here,  the  faculty  whereby  we  judge  of  our  own 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  whose  ^'  small,  still  voice,"  if  breathed  against  us, 
might  make  us  cowards*  Bj  conscience  here,  Hamlet  means  conscious* 
ness-^the  faculty  of  knowing  one's  own  thoughts  as  those  of  an 
individual  being — and  which,  to  those  dreuns  that  might  come  in  the 
sleep  of  death,  would  give  their  efficacy  and  terror.  The  matter  in 
debate  is,  whether  consciousness  will  or  will  not  continue  after  death, 
and  during  the  sleep  of  death.  It  is  the  conscious  doubt,  that  may  not 
be  silenced  or  satisfied  in  this  world,  that  creates 

'< the  dread  of  something  after  death.'* 

This  it  is  which — 

'*Pazile8  the  will. 
And  makes  ns  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  ofl" 

Hamlet  never   once  adverts  to  personal  or   physical  courage,  as 

affecting  a  man  guilty,  or  the  reverse,  in  this  life.    The  cowaidice 

to  whi(£  he  refers  is  exclusively  in  regard  of  jumping  the  life  to  come. 

Steevens  proceeds : — **  Imogene  tells  Pisanio  he  may  be  valiant  in  a 

better  cause,  but  now  he  seems  a  coward."    Well,  what  is  this  but  a 

taunt  of  poor  Imogene  in  her  agony?    There  had  been  no  courage  in 

murdering  the  afflicted  lady.     Honest,  true-hearted  Pisanio,  never 

contemplated  the  crime*    The  words  are  idle  words,  and  have  no 

bearing  upon  the  *'  favourite  moral,"  that  criminality  reduces  the  brave 

and  pmillanimous  to  a  level.    Fie  I  fie!  George  Steevens!    But  from 

Shakspeare  he  turns  to  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  he  savs,  **  No  man  was 

better  acquainted  with  general  nature;"  and  from  lum,  in  a  passage  of 

his  **  Iren£,"  he  gets  support.    The  Doctor  observes,  concerning  a  once 

faithful  Bassa — 

*<  How  fftult,  when  harboured  m  the  oonscions  breast, 
Intimidatei  the  brave,  degrades  the  great  1 
8ee»  Call,  dread  of  kin«  and  tnide  of  armies, 
By  treason  Wrell'd  with  the  dregs  of  men  T 

This  was  well  enough  for  the  Doctor,  who,  parenthetically  be  it  re- 
marked,  proved  too  much  for  Steevens,  who  would  hardly  dispute  that, 
in  spite  of  treason,  and  though  steeped  in  guilt,  there  has  been  many 
<<  a  very  valiant  rebel" — ^but  it  was  far  beside  Shakspeare,  the  great 
master  in  depicting  himian  nature,  to  propound  a  doctrine,  which,  as  a 
general  principle,  all  erperience  proves  to  be  preposterous.  Neither 
Marins  nor  Sylla  were  free  from  guilt,  yet  who  ever  doubted  their 
monl  or  physical  courage ;  and  Catiline,  stained  with  every  vice 
and  crime  of  which  humanity  is  capable,  yet  died  a  hero. 

From  the  grounds,  however,  whidi  I  have  enumerated,  Steevens 
comes  with  great  complacency  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed Shakspeare  would  have  exhibited  Macbeth  with  increasing  guilt 
but  undiminidied  bravery;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  '*  he 
should  have  lost  the  maenaninu^  he  displayed  in  a  righteous  cause 
against  Macdonwald  and  the  Thane  of  Cfawdor."  Now,  the  very 
terms  in  which  this  conclusion  is  couched  deserve  remark,  before  I 
proceed  fardier.  They  shew  how  little  conversant  the  laborious  gram- 
marian and  metre-monger  and  word-weigher  and  tjpe-ranger  was 


^^■^m 


wkiteTti  tnw^M  n  kii  IhI  e£tiaa  ke  gsre  defibentelj^  to  i^  .. 
The  Makii^  Cawdor,  Am,  n  Mtagonst  of  Vtitetfc,  maj  be  «  dip  of 
newarj,  hat  it  is  of  a  ■■tare  wk^  oooU  aot  kavc  ueouiwl  to  ooe 
who  had  Modied  the  play,  ■!  a  whok^  with  •  tiOe  of  Oe  ^bgtnee 
Steertma  eMpliTid  i^oa  fiaes  aod  wwds  and  sjDaUes  of  it.  Bot  it 
iM  man,  and  wone  thaa  a  i^  of  wiwiaj  It  ia  ■■  onr,  into  which 
no  MM  who  tA  and  ■adentood  Ac  (ptrit  of  the  dr^aa,  the  dutractcr 
of  the  hens  ^^  natmn,  arape,  ad  powo-  of  the  wnmiMluial  ioter- 
fennoe,  eoold  It  poaribiEty  hare  fillra  Hake  Ha^ielh  bat  aware, 
not  alone— aa  Steenns  wooU — of  Cawdor's  orcrt  act  of  rebellion, 
bat  of  his  aeoct  limiLhu/  wkoi  the  nctarioHB  gmrraln  encounter  the 
witites  on  die  hatk,  Btd  the  whole  namfloas  ait  in  the  condoct  of 
the  Btorj  ilJMinii  iiii ;  the  subtly  eementii^  sobtonoieoaa  power  b 
gone — ^Uacbeth  ia  a  m^ar  mnidcrer! — the  poetry  oC  his  duincter 
evamdMs— the  witdwa  and  their  iacantminoa  are  tlongs  to  fiovt  at^ 
and  the  lofty,  tragic  acese,  ainks  into  a  ahamblea. 

Steerens  next  oiten  vpon  a  faToorite  thane  with  the  com- 
mentatora— a  compariaoD  between  the  courage  of  Macbeth  and  that 
of  Bichafd  UL  It  ■»  to  tiy  the  Scottish  Bovemgn  by  a  hard  test,  and 
an  unfair  one,  if  the  relative  circmnstaDoes  in  vhidi  each  hero  was 
placed  be  not  taken  into  conrideration.  In  blood-gniltineas  thej  are 
alike.  TherefOTe,  so  far  as  this  may  produce  despondency  and  de- 
pn»ioD  of  S[Hrit,  they  suffer  equally.  Bnt  olKerre  bow  difierent  their 
positions  oa  the  ere  of  that  bloody  fight  wiuch  is,  for  each,  to  clo«e  his 
slaogbteroos  career.  AVlth  Bichard,  all  has  hitherto  been  prosperous. 
His  foes  have  fallen  before  him; — his  fnends  are  nomeroos  and  tme. 
He  confronts  Bichmond,  upon  Boaworth  Field,  with  every  advantage 
ot  number,  discipline,  supplies,  material,  and  generalship  on  his  side. 

*  Tho  bniga  invador  anl  the  rcbeHioqi  snljeeL 
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**  Kno  RicHABD.  Who  hath  descried  the  nmnber  of  the  traitors? 

Norfolk.  Six  or  seven  thousand  Is  their  ntmott  power. 

KiMO  RicHABD.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  aocoont ; 
Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strenirth, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want 

The  great  historic  names  of  England's  nobility  are  also  with  him. 
He  has  to  encounter  a  novice  in  strategy. 

**  Knio  RicHABD.  What  said  Northumberhuid  as  tonching  Richmond  ? 
Ratcuffe.  That  he  was  never  truned  np  in  arms. 
KzHG  Richard.  He  said  the  trath. 

The  hostile  array  is  despicable." 
To  his  army  he  exclaims — 

*'  Remember  whom  tou  are  to  cope  withal  ;— 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  mnaways, 
A  scnm  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'ex«loy'd  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assured  desdmction." 

Yet  forced  with  all  these  odds,  and  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  waking, 
he  suffers  from  deep  despondency,  and  asleep  he  is  shaken  by  terrible 
dreams.  That  he  o'ermasters  these  and  falls  in  the  field,  after  having 
fulfilled  every  duty  of  a  great  general  and  a  gallant  soldier,  is  no  more 
than  was  to  have  been  expected,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  and 
character.  Turn  to  Macbeth.  The  picture  is  reversed.  Everything  that 
was  in  Bichard's  favour  is  against  the  Scot.  Never  had  one  undaunted 
spirit  to  make  head  against  such  fearful  odds.  Calamity  upon  calamity, 
each  direr  than  its  predecessor,  comes  crashing  upon  him.  If  he  do 
not  shrink  under  them,  surely  no  mortal  wight  ever  evinced  more 
indomitable  courage.  The  thanes  fiy  from  him,  and  with  their 
followers  swell  the  English  army  to  an  amount  he  cannot  encounter 
in  the  open  field.  He  resolves  to  defend  his  castle  to  the  last.  Like 
Bichard,  he  suffers  from  despondency,  but  from  no  fanciful  feeling  of 
temperament.  It  is  because  he  has  lived  long  enough,  and  finds  he 
has  Uved  in  watchfulness  and  pain  to  a  bootless  end.  The  enemy 
bear  down  upon  him  in  overwhcdming  numbers,  headed  by  Siward,  one 
of  the  most  renowned  captains  in  Christendom. 

**  Sbtton.  All  is  confirmed,  my  lord,  which  was  reported. 

Hacbstb.  m  fight  till  from  the  bones  my  flesh  be  hacked. 
Give  me  my  armour." 

His  last  human  tie  is  severed  by  the  death  of  the  queen.  His  faith 
in  ''  the  spirits  that  know  all  mortal  consequents"  is  shaken  when  he 
learns  that  a  wood  comes  toward  Dunsinane.  Nothing  is  left  for 
him,  in  either  world,  to  lean  upon.    But  what  is  his  resolve?^ 

**  To  die  at  least  with  harness  on  his  back." 

Arm  !  arm  !  and  out  !  He  will  not  abide  the  enemy's  onset  behind 
stone  walls.  He  sallies.  The  scene  changes  to  a  plain  before  the 
castle.  Meantime  the  work  of  treachery  goes  on  against  him.  Great 
Dunsinane  admits  the  invaders.  His  band  is  asauled  in  front  and 
rear,  and  has  to  form  a  double  front. 

"^  Siward.  This  way,  my  lord !    The  castle's  gently  rendered. 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight. 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Malcolm.  We  have  met  with  foes 
That  strike  beside  ns. 

Srw AED.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle.** 


Steerens  mjs,  *<  He  has  twioegiTen 
ta  sappOK  he  wooU  tave  JUy  but  that  he  cannoi^  being 
Hediaikettak^  and  campdkd  «» ./fi^  ike  eowur  Pshaw!  whither 
durald  he  flj  ?    The  hut  pnah  haa  been  madey  whidi  waa 

^  To  chMT  Mm  ever  or  9mm^  him  bow.** 

He  haa  lost  one  and  all  the  eoaiaaa  mouK.  What  to  him  waa  mere 
life  after?  It  only  remained  that  he  ahoold  be  comcmted  of  the 
juggling  of  the  fienda  before  he  yielda  up  hia  breath.  Iliis  comes 
upon  him  in  the  most  appalling  manner^  frcnn  one  with  whom  he  would 
not  fight  if  he  could  avoid  him.  But  is  this  from  cowardice?  No. 
The  feeling  is  a  recurrence  of  his  earlier  emotions.  It  is^  indeed,  of 
another  cider.  The  last  shock,  and  the  moat  terrible,  passes  awaj, 
and  his  firm  nores  are  again  his  own: — 

**  Th<m|di  Bimam  Wood  be  oome  to  Dnnnnane, 
And  tnoa  opposed  being  of  no  woman  bom, 
Tet  I  will  try  the  last    Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield.    Lay  on,  llaodoC 
And  damnM  be  he  that  first  cries  Hold,  eooagh  1* 

A  hoary  headi  the  ghastly  emblem  of  Ambition's  vani^,  is  raised 
upon  a  pole,  and  the  moral, ''  We  stiU  haye  judgment  here,  is  fulfilled. 
Now,  having  contrasted  Richard's  position  with  Macbeth's,  during 
their  final  struggles,  is  it  so  clear  that  the  palm  of  higher  courage  is  to 
be  conceded  to  me  former?  I  submit  that  it  is  not.  Tbe  just  <x»i- 
dusion  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  Macbeth ;  for  though  both 
exhibit  dauntless  valour,  it  must  be  admitted  the  courage  of  Macbeth 
waa  more  severely  tried.  The  reasoning  of  Steevens,  however,  leads 
lum  to  a  different  result.  It  is  curious,  as  shewing  into  what  diuffling 
and  falsehood  a  Shaksperian  commentator  may  be  betrayed,  in  support 
of  a  favourite  theory.  He  says — "  The  precautions  of  Richard  con- 
cerning the  armour  he  was  to  wear  in  the  next  day's  battle,  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  onset,  and  his  orders  after  it  is  begun,  are  equally  cha- 
racteristic of  a  calm  and  intrepid  soldier,  who  possesses  the  wMom 
that  appeared  so  formidable  to  Macbeth,  and  ^uui(e«f  Banqno's  vc^Umr  to 
aei  m  itfety.  But  Macbeth  appears  in  confusion  from  the  moment 
his  castle  is  invested,  issues  no  disdnct  or  material  directions, 
prematurely  calls  for  his  armour,  as  irresolutely  throws  it  off  again, 
and  is  more  intent  on  self-crimination  than  the  repulse  of  the  besiegers, 
or  the  disposition  of  the  troops  who  are  to  defend  his  fortress.** 

Sorely^all  this  is  idle  assertion.  Macbeth's  preparations  for  the 
aege  had  been  made  long  since.  Cathness  has  spoken  of  his  prepara- 
tions in  strongly  fortifying  Dunsinano— the  Doctor^s  remark  in  reply 
todtekiflg  confiirma  the  statement:— 

«  Heaieit  tboa  of  them  (the  Eoglidi)  ? 

DocTOB.  Ay,  my  (jood  lord;  your  royal  preparatioQ 
Hikes  as  hear 


IdelNdi  4«€*  *^^^  ^^  distinctly,  the  only  orders  appropriately 
^^lj[{(ir  mhis  atuiUion.  He  has  been  upon  the  watch.  As  soon  as 
^^Lggdia  enemy  ia  drawing  near,  he  sends  out  to  reconnoitre  more 

vf^^^P^    •^Swl  oat  aMffehorses-^ckirr  the  eoQBtry  round  r 

rr^Afeisi^*"**®  "^^  *"  *^®^  ^  fortress,  he  orders  and 
^^^toAsw^  •"**®'^»  though  he  puts  it  on  before  it  is  im- 
"tJIjjh^  to  p  »*o  •ction,  yet  it  cannot  fairiy  be  said  to 
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be  astomed  prematurely.  The  Engli^i  ore  in  full  m«roh  upon  Inm^ 
and  before  their  actual  arrival,  he  had,  no  doubt,  duties,  with  respect 
to  his  own  force,  which  might  be  moat  becomingly  performed  in 
martial  array,  and  with  the  general's  staff  truncheon,  or  baton,  in  his 
hand  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  true,  as  Steevens  asserts,  that  he  ^*  as  irreeo- 
lutely  throws  off  his  armour  again/'  In  his  anxiety  to  go  forth  from 
the  room  in  which  he  is,  he  desires  some  piece  of  his  armour^  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  fitting  on,  to  be  brought  after  him.  When  he 
next  appears,  the  scene  is  still  within  the  castle,  but  in  the  open  air-~- 
there  he  is  completely  armed  ;  from  thence  he  issues  his  final  orders—* 

**  Hang  oat  our  banners :— on  the  oatward  walls 
The  cry  is  still— >  <%  eontf/'"— 

"  Arm!  arm!  and  out!" — and  from  thence  he  rushes  forth  to  *'  die 
with  harness  on  his  back.**  Neither  does  he  waste  time  on  self- 
crimination  which  should  be  employed  in  action.  He  gives  way  to  his  sad 
thoughts  only  in  the  intervals  of  action.  Not  a  moment  is  thrown  away. 
His  reflections  on  his  condition,  ''  I  am  sick  at  heart,"  &c.,  take  place 
while  he  is  waiting  for  Seyton— his  conversation  with  the  Doctor  while 
he  is  putting  on  his  armour  and  giving  orders  to  Seyton — ^his  soliloquy, 
"  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears,"  while  Seyton  is  absent  to  in- 
qtdre  wherefore  was  the  cry  of  women— the  sad  philosophizing  upon 
the  loss  of  his  only  friend,  to  whom  he  could  impart  joys  and  griefs, 
hopes  and  crimes,  as  in  the  sacred  secrecy  of  a  confessional,  interrupts 
no  business.  On  the  instant  of  his  messenger's  return,  he  breaks  off 
with — 

^  Thoa  com'st  to  use  thy  tongoe  :  thy  story  quickly  V* 

Can  it  be  truly  said,  then,  that  Macbeth's  musings  are  more  out  of 
place,  on  the  eve  of  conflict  than  the  utterance  of  Richard's  gloomy 
forebodings,  on  the  night  before  and  the  morning  of  the  battle?  It 
would,  methinks,  be  difficult  to  prove  it  so. 

The  crowning  absurdity,  however,  of  the  acute  and  accomplished 
Steevens'  comments  upon  the  character  of  Macbeth,  and  its  comparison 
with  that  of  Bichard  IIL,  is  to  be  found  in  his  summing  up  i  wherein, 
after  lauding  the  latter  for  having  struck  down  five  counterfeit  Rich- 
monds,  whereas  the  Scot  only  slew  one  Siward,  and  giving  Richard 
the  palm,  as  the  more  scrupulous  and  least  bloody  murderer,  he  goes  on 
to  say — "  Can  it,  then,  be  a  question  which  of  these  two  personages 
would  manifest  the  most  determined  valour  in  the  field?  Shall  we 
hesitate  to  bestow  the  palm  of  courage  on  the  steady,  unrepenting 
Yorkist,  in  whose  bosom  ideas  of  hereditary  greatness  and  confidence, 
resulting  from  success,  had  fed  the  fiame  of  glory,  and  who  dies  in 
combat  for  a  crown  which  had  been  the  early  object  of  his  ambition; 
and  shall  we  allot  the  same  wreath  to  the  wavering,  self*convicted 
thane,  who,  educated  without  hope  of  royalty,  had  been  suggested  into 
greatness,  and  yet,  at  laat,  would  forego  it  all  to  secure  himself  by 
flight,  but  that  flight  is  become  an  impossibility?"  If  we  were  to 
judge  by  this  passage  alone,  we  should  be  forced  to  believe  the  writer 
had  never  read  either  play,  or  had  the  slightest  acquiuntance  with 
either  of  the  characters  whose  feelings,  prospects,  position,  and  nature, 
he  so  totally  misrepresents.  To  toudi  but  one  point  So  many  of 
the  house  of  York  (to  say  nothing  of  the  house  of  Lancaster)  had  a 
prior  claim  to  Ricluurd,  that,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  for  him  to  be 


And  one  W  one  ei 

Till  the  foll-orb'd  beauty  of  the  moon  in  perleci ._ 

And  >U  the  ■hiniiig  hott  of  hMTea  were  gttheT'd  roiuia  u»  ^ 


Tbej  eoniB— with  bright  lud  ooti|irMd  i>ing«,  with  sliding  steii*  ud  t 
And  the  paiUd  ocnn  wakes  and  cingt  before  each  wible  prow  ; 


Tka  Homawaid  and  tbe  Outward  bonnd — from  distant  ptdnta  thej'  eome- 
Oiw  aeek*  aome  ndiant  foram  ihore,  and  om  it  atecrinK  home ; 
And  from  each  there  toimdetli  a  voice  of  joj,  a  Toice  of  jo;  and  pride, 
A>  they  meet,  and  greet,  and  pau  away,  on  that  blue  and  gluiy  tide. 

"  We  tai\  tor  merry  England,  fbr  our  happy  Engliih  land, — 
Another  week  of  tea  and  tky,  and  we  shall  touch  the  strand; 


"  1F«go  to  a  land  of  son  and  long,  alandof  scent  and  btoom — 
Where  tbe  fbontaini  leap  like  light*  along  through  ^Te«  of  faint  perfhme ; 
Where  the  niafatiogale  her  moamfal  lay  i*  maTmoring  nd  and  low, 
And  golden  moaioins  stoop  to  kiss  the  golden  wares  below. 

"  There,  'mid  dark  roeks,  tbe  pearUdrop  lies,  the  coral  blnshes  red ; 
With  shells  that  moek  the  runbow's  hiiee  the  yellow  beach  is  spread. 
And  birds  moat  beantifol  and  strange  flit  throngh  the  balmy  air, 
And  sllTer  lakes  reflect  a  sky  far  ever  calm  and  Ur." 

"  But  Hv  sail  for  merry  England,  for  onr  happy  English  shore — 
Her  white  cliA  soon  will  greet  onr  eyes,  her  welcome  breakers  roar. 
Land  of  the  mighty  and  the  good  1  land  of  the  brave  and  ftae  1 
W*  sail  for  happy  Ei^land — and  oh  I  loAa  would  cbooae  with  ye  t" 
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AN    AMERICAN    CAUCUS. 

BT  UNCLE   8AM. 

A  CAUCUS  is  a  contrivance  for  giving  something  like  unanimity  to  each 
party,  Whig  and  Tory,  at  American  elections.  Previous  to  a  general 
election,  party  meetings  are  held  to  choose  a  caucus,  or  committee ; 
and  the  caucus  afterwards  meets  in  conference,  to  determine  upon  its 
*'  ticket,"  or  list  of  individuals,  to  be  recommended  as  candidates  for 
office.  The  voting  in  caucus  is  a  very  quiet,  business-like  affair,  but 
the  previous  meetings  exhibit  a  vast  deal  of  energy,  combined  with 
trickery  and  intolerance  of  conflicting  opinion,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  theory  of  sober  republicanism.  One  party  may  advertise  a  meeting  at 
a  certain  place  and  hour,  and  the  opposing  parly  may  occupy  the  site 
an  hour  before  the  appointed  time.  A  democratic  Whig  may  be  pouring 
forth  his  eloquence  in  Tammany  Hall  on  the  **  internal  improvement 
ticket,"  quite  unconscious  that  twelve  "  anti-internal  improvement" 
men  may  be  just  about  to  put  out  all  the  lights. 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  himself  entering  a  crowded  room,  having 
a  large  table  at  one  end,  lighted  by  oil  lamps,  and  the  whole  of  one 
side  fitted  with  glass  cases,  containing  the  muskets  and  accoutrements 
of  the  '^  Jackson  Rangers:"  if  he  wiU  imagine  one  man  leaning  against 
the  wall,  whittling  (cutting  up^  a  stick  for  amusement ;  another 
chopping  up  cavendish  (flat  cake;  tobacco  into  small  pieces,  and  slowly 
placing  them  in  his  waistcoat  pocket;  a  third  reading  a  newspaper, 
folded  so  as  to  expose  only  one  colunm  at  a  time;  a  fourth  sitting  on  a 
form,  embracing  his  feet,  which  he  has  pulled  up  and  placed  at  his  side 
for  that  purpose;  and  within  view,  about  fifty  independent  citizens 
chewing  tobacco  and  munching  unlighted  cigars, — ^he  will  have  a 
picture,  in  his  mind's  eye,  of  a  meeting,  for  caucus  purposes,  in  the 
**  Military  Hall," — a  building  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  marching 
and  counter-marching  of  the  volunteer  military — ^not  far  from  Inde- 
pendence-square, Any  Town,  U.S.  He  must  imagine  the  whole  as- 
sembly to  be,  in  point  of  dress,  very  far  superior  to  the  same  (mixed) 
classes  in  any  provincial  town  in  England,  bearing,  in  this  respect^ 
comparison  with  any  popular  meeting  in  the  metropolis.  It  might, 
periiaps  be  excepted  to  this  statement,  that  in  the  article  of  pocket- 
watches,  the  number  would  be  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  London 
meeting. 

At  a  caucus  I  attended  in  Philadelphia,  a  regular  '^  down  east" 
Yankee  addressed  the  meeting,  to  its  very  great  amusement;  for,  be 
it  understood,  Mr.  Slicosgrees,  a  real  Yankee,  **  raised"  in  Rhode 
Island,  is  as  great  a  curiosity  in  the  **  city  of  brotherly  love"  as  the 
**  Brummagem  tee-total  blacksmith"  would  be  in  London.  Previous 
to  presenting  the  speech  of  Mr.  Slicosgrees,  however,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  the  order  of  the  caucus  p^M^eedings.  About  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  some  citizen  called  out — '*The  convened  time  is  up! 
Any  gentlemen  as  contradicts  that  had  better  take  his  watch  to  be  re- 
paired. Who  calls  to  order?"  Thereupon,  another  citizen  rose  up 
and  answered  for  himself: — **  I  do,  sir.  /ccdl  to  order,  gentlemen; 
and  I  propose  tliat  Phineas  Ortolff  and  Optimus  Pickleham  be  i^- 
pointed  secretaries. 

VOL.  IL  ^1^ 
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{"  And  the  bu>u^ 

Chaibmak.    JackBon,  uu.  ~ 
fiureo,  the  little  ma^dao,  ihall  be  nu  . 
give  wajr  to  hoDester  meai  if  you  will  bat  be  Dnu,  . 
ticket) 

(This  obMTvadon  caused  some  ocmfnsioni  a  great  i 
erovd  having  exceptiooB  to  make  to  the  "  whole  ticket,"  or  list  of 
all  the  democratic  Whig  candidates  for  places  in  Congress  and  the 
State  legislature.  "  Except  Smith,"  "  Except  Brown,"  "  Exc^ 
Tomkiiis,"  and  "  Except  Smith,  Brown,  and  Tomkins,"  weie  cries 
which  laated  some  minutes,  during  which  the  cbunnan  looked  de- 
ddedty  uneasy,  and  fearful  of  the  fate  of  the  "  whole  ticket") 

Chaibuak.  OentlenMn,  if  we  are  not  more  unanimous,  we  diall 
be  ridden  over  roughshod.  Hear  my  words,  gentlemen,  and,  as  Hr. 
Colquhoon  says,  "  Be  mlent,  that  you  may  hear."  An  electiTe 
monarchr  is  at  hand— nay,  now  exists— and  wUl  continue  its  fiigfatM 
career  if  you  are  not  awake.  Therefore,  I  eay,  in  the  expresnve 
language  d  the  Qovemor  of  this  State,  "  Awake,  arise,  or  be  tor  ever 
fallen!" 

("  We  are  awakel"    "  What  shall  we  do?") 

Chaibhah.  a  gentleman  asks  what  we  should  do>  Is  he  a 
foreigner?  ("  No.")  The  answer  is  simple  enoughj  hut  I  will  speak 
it  as  loud  as  my  voice  will  permit,  and  with  the  patriotic  feelii^  which 
swells  my  heart  as  an  American  citJsen.  It  is,  gentlemm  —  Take 
the  whole  ticket  In  your  hands,  and,  to  use  the  expressive,  although 
home^  words  of  the  pioneers  of  the  west,  go  the  tchoU  hoff. 

("  Bravo  I"     "  Down  with  Jackson  I") 

Cbaikham.  Gentlenim,  the  eloquent  Mr.  Tickster  will  now 
address  you. 

*  The  vortlij  ehtimun,  in  thU  inttaoce,  only  made  the  very  eonuaon  American 
nutkkc  (rf  ^pTopriatioD.    Americuu  hsTC  a  dear  right  to  everytUng  EagUib. 
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Mr.  Ticbter  here  oominenoed  a  speech  which  occupied  nearly  all 
the  eyening.  He  was  **  on  the  floor"  an  hour  and  three  quarters^ 
bj  the  clock  of  the  Court  House,  but  the  following  part  of  his  perora- 
tion is  all  I  have  in  remembrance.  ''  One  sigh  for  the  spirit  of  George 
Washington,  who  would  have  spumed  Andrew  Jacksoui  as  a  rotten 
tenn4>in«she]l  without  a  heart ;  one  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
and  good  and  brave  La  Fayette ;  one  mournful  groan  for  the  heroes  of 
the  revoltttiony  now  no  more ;  one  sympathetic  throe  of  affection  and 
oondolement  for  those  who  lost  their  legs,  and  those  who  lost  their 
husbands  in  the  last  war ;  one  burst  of  indignation  at  the  en- 
slaving despots  of  the  old  world  (cheers),  and  sorrow  at  the  condition 
of  their  sUvish  subjects;  and  we  must  then  rise  up,  like  a  giant  after 
giving  way  to  his  feelings  and  the  affections  of  his  heart,  and  we  must 
look  around  us.  We  must  drive  back  the  wily  Indians,  who  sneak 
into  our  territories  in  the  west,  to  commit  the  most  cruel  devastations, 
and  we  must  watch  the  dastardly,  abominable,  infamous,  and  never* 
to-be-8ufficiently*punished  criminals,  who  are  attacking  our  very  ex- 
istence by  endeavouring  (vain  reptiles!)  to  induce  us  to  manumit  our 
slaves  in  the  south.  (Partial  dieering  and  disapprobation.)  Little 
did  our  forefathers,  who  beat  the  British  at  the  revolution—- Httle  did 
the  gallant  band  of  patriots  who  fought  during  the  last  war  (great 
ebe&nng)f  six  of  whom  died  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  (immense 
cheering),  sprinkling  their  purple  gore  over  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee cotton-bags,  after  firing  twenty-three  rounds  of  rifie  shot-^-little 
did  the  framers  of  the  constitution        " 

Borne  confusion  in  the  Hall  prevented  my  hearing  the  climax  of 
this  magniloquence.  An  Irishman,  having  entered  the  place  in 
mistake,  wanted  to  get  up  a  cheer  for  Jackson,  and  on  being  informed 
that  the  assembly  were  convened  on  the  and-Jackson  ticket,  was  ex- 
daiming — **  And  f,  or  anything  else— only  have  Jackson  I  Don't 
throuble  yourselves  about  Van  Bruin,  the  Dutchman.  Jackson's  the 
boy!"  During  this  confusion,  Mr.  Tickster  concluded  his  speech,  and 
Mr.  Slicosgrees,  the  real  **  down  east"  Yankee,  addressed  himself  to 
harangue  as  follows,  beine  at  the  onset  honourcid  by  the  Fhiladelphiana 
with  cries  of  **  Go  a-hea^  you  Yankee!  What's  &e  price  of  wooden 
hams  and  nutmegs?" 

Slicosobees.  FeUer  dtisens,  I  opine  it  don't  convene  with  a 
dtixen  as  considers  these  here  States  first  chop  and  stumping  the 
Tarsal  world,  by  almost  an  everlasting  nugori^,  to  look  streaked 
and  skeared  and  ryled  at  any  of  the  doings  of  tfie  superfine  darned 
idiots  who  go  alx>ut  onhung,  wishing  to  destry  the  democratic 
Whig  government  of  our  free  and  enlightened  country.  The  rael 
valley  of  our  institutions,  whips,  by  a  long  chalk,  the  valley  of  the 
oonfiustigrated  institutions  of  the  old  world.  Feller  dtizens,  we  are  a 
peowerfid  people,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs ;  we  are  fiying,  full  split, 
with  a  locomotive,  hot-pressed  speed,  whilst  the  old  world  is  dying  of 
age  and  ugliness.  But  in  our  all-fired  haste  in  going  a-head,  it's 
enough  to  put  one's  Ebenezer  up,  and  make  the  blood  bUe,  to  see  the 
looofocoes  trying  to  stop  the  high  pressure.  I  bust  with  dander  when 
I  think  of  the  onconstitutional  traitors— the  President  and  his  crew. 
Who's  dead,  and  what's  to  pay  now,  tiiat  the  collectors  and  the  land- 
officers  wont  have  anything  but  gold  and  silver?  I  estimate  that 
dirty  copper  and  silver  aint  so  cruel  degant  as  to  beat  C/hited  States 
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bank-notes,  spic  and  span  new.  T%ai  jou  may  depend ;  and  whoerer 
prefers  a  small  quantity  of  hard  Jackson,*  as  they  call  it,  to  a  pocket- 
ful of  shin-plastersyf  as  they  caU  'em,  is  a  goney.  See  how  almost  all 
things  is  d^recated;  and  fixmi  commerce  being  in  a  dreadful  handsome 
state,  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  we  seem  to  have  come  to  the  eend  of 
almost  all  things.  When  I  was  last  down  to  Alabama,  cotton  was 
four  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  the  nateral  market.  This  treasury 
question  is  a  snarl  agin  the  upper  crust,  real  jam,  citizens,  I 
can  tell  you ;  but  let  us  be  spry  at  this  election,  and  well  give  the 
whole  bUing  of  the  varmint  a  slockdologer  in  consid^nble  1^  than 
half  of  no  time.  Put  the  leak  into  them  this  hitch,  and  I  calculate 
they  wont  blart  out  any  more  locofocoism  from  July  to  etamity. 
Feller  citizens,  jine  me  in  snagging  'em,  and  we'U  put  some  wrinkles 
in  their  horns  and  whittle  off  their  impedence  till  it's  as  fine  almost  as 
nothing  whittled  down  to  a  point.  Raelly,  gentlemen,  they  reckon 
they  are  as  big  as  all-out-of-door — ^they  estimate  they  are  giants ;  but 
I  tell  you  they  are  the  most  cryingest,  most  yellingest,  and  most 
windiest  critters  of  dwar&  Let  them  take  their  change  out  of  that 
Perhaps  we  wont  snicker  and  larf  like  all  vengeance  when  it's  gone 
goose  with  them.     It  happifies  mo 

(A  voice  cried  "  Couldn't  you  leave  off  if  you're  tired?") 
If  you're  impatient,  I  guess  111  put  up  my  duds,  and  let  go  before  my 
mouth  gets  rusty  about  the  hinges.  But  111  jest  finish  what  I  was  a 
saying.  It  happifies  me  to  think  that  lean  go  the  whole  ticket.  This 
great  meeting  is  a  sight  to  behold:  I  never  seed  the  beat  of  it  since  I 
was  raised  from  a  seedling.  If  you  will  all  foUer  my  steps  to  the 
polling  windows,  well  substaquilate  the  loafing  locofocoes  in  two  twos. 
Let  them  put  that  in  their  pipes  and  smoke  it! 

(Cries  of*'  Go  a-head,  Yankee!") 
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THE  MAGDALEN  TO  HER  HOME. 

BT  ALICE  WHARNCLirrE. 

She  esme  anto  her  home — her  youth's  glad  home- 
Bat  deaolaiitm  had  been  there  before  her ; 

And  taken  (like  the  ocean's  stormy  foam) 
Treasures  away  that  it  could  not  restore  her. 

And  she  who»  silent  and  unUese'd,  had  pasa'd 

Its  threshold-stone,  returns,  unhLess'd,  at  last. 

Can  this  be  home!    Of  the  bright  jewels  left 

Unto  the  keeping  of  its  sacred  walls 
None  are  remaming^eTery  link  is  cleft  I 

Vainly  mv  spirit  on  each  lost  one  calls : 
Like  the  Colossus  on  the  Theban  plains — 
Ko  voice  replies,  although  the  shnne  renuuns ! 

'*  Shadows  lie  heary  now  where  sunshine  threw 
Its  first  and  latest  smile,  in  diildhood's  day  ;— 

Years  have  pass'd  by  since  some  fond  hand  withdrew 
The  vine-boughs,  that  in  wild  disorder  stray 

Over  the  broken  lattice,  trailing  low. 

Veiling,  with  clust'ring  leaves,  the  noontide's  glow. 

*  Cash.  t  Bank*Dole8i 
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**  TboB  I  let  in  the  light— alas !  how  changed 
The  merry  room,  once  ringing  with  the  sound 
Of  kindred  yoicet,  as  yet  unestranged. 

And  loTing  only  the  bright  home  they  found 
In  their  firtt  noora  of  life— ere  sin's  alloy 
Had  8tun*d  the  golden  chalice  of  yoong  Joy ! 

**  This  was  oar  household  gathering  place  of  yore — 

The  morning  greeting  and  the  eyening  prayer 
Were  ntter'd  here ; — ^these  thou  shalt  hear  no  more ! 

And  though  I  Imeel  where  stood  my  mother's  chair, 
*Tis  not  that  she  will  hear  me— for  alone 
Thon  giyest  hack  my  own  sad  dissonant  tone. 

"  Young  hearts,  linked  closely  by  affection's  ch^n. 
Were  dwelling  here  of  old — ^where  are  they  now  ? 

Might  I  hat  dasp  ye  to  my  breast  axain. 
And  with  my  tears  wash  firom  eadi  drooping  brow 

The  ashes  of  affliction  I  have  thrown 

So  thickly  on  ye,  my  beloved— my  own ! 

**  And  vet  'tis  better  thus,  than  to  behold 

Beloved  and  loving  faces  tum'd  awav — 
Or  hear  my  sisters'  voices  changed  and  cold 

From  the  sweet  tones  they  had  in  childhood's  day — 
Or,  with  a  breaking  heart,  bear  the  upbnuding 
My  mother's  cheek  and  bright  hair  spoke  in  mding. 

"  Oh,  what  hath  come  between  us  ?    Not  the  grave — 
For  earth's  last  accent  is  forgiveness— yes ; 
Bat  here,  repentance,  powerless  to  save. 

Brings  the  lone  wanderer  where  none  may  bless. 
With  a  sad  welcome,  her  retnm  to  home. 
Or  whisper  peace  where  joy  no  more  may  come ! 

**  I— like  the  ikUed  Belides  of  old- 
Have  sought  to  fill  the  fonntain  of  my  heart 

From  tnU,  and  broken  cisterns,  that  could  hold 
No  drop  of  the  deep  love  of  mine  a  part  I  ^ 

And  time  hath  pour'd  out,  from  my  home's  pure  nm, 

The  streams  to  which  I  thirstingly  retom. 

**  Sorely  my  breast  hath  reap'd  the  whirlwind,  town 

In  stormy  aspirations  wild  and  high, 
And  passionate  affection,  dimly  shewn 

In  the  self-sacrifice  of  which  I  die  I 
Yet  there  were  moments  whose  deep  bliss  repaid 
The  agony  of  yesr»— had  they  bat  stay 'd  1 

'*  Bat  in  its  eager  and  impetoons  flight. 

My  soul  hath  been  an  eagle,  and  gone  near 
The  Uffhtning  clouds  that  ^Ige  the  source  of  light  !-^ 

And  lo!  the  pinion  and  the  heart  are  sere  I 
And  both  are  nirn  to  earth  more  sadly  lone 
For  the  forbidden  brightne«  they  have  known. 

*"  Be  stiD,  my  heart— be  still  I  or  break  the  chain 

That  binds  thee,  like  that  wounded  eagle  here. 
Who,  strack  ttoai  his  proud  eyrie  to  the  ptein— 

Bleeding,  and  fetter^  in  the  dost— most  bear 
No  pain  so  wearing  as  the  thirstmg  sense 
Of  the  bright  past— which  Time  makes  more  intense  I** 
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EDITBD  BT  OEOBOE  BATMOHD. 

<<  Stung  irith  the  thonglitf  of  home."— Thoxbon's  TFuiler, 

nL 


Thb  goutj  paasengeTy  as  we  shall  be  better  infinined  hereafter,  was  a 
certain  contractor^  who,  not  yerj  long  before,-  had  been  indicted  for 
fraud,  and  sentenced  in  serere  penalties.  Having  secured,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  double  place  for  his  single  convenience,  he  seemed  to 
question  the  right  of  any  other  person  to  interfere  with  what  remained. 
As  to  the  "  dark'*  h4y  on  his  own  side,  he  took  no  more  notice  of  her 
than  though  she  had  never  been  in  existence;  nor  is  it  surprising,  for 
she  was,  in  fact,  by  this  time  pret^  nearly  out  of  it — the  contractor's 
body  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  seat,  while  the  redundant  folds  of 
his  Bath  wrapper  totally  obscured  what  might  stiU  have  remained  dis- 
coverable of  his  thin  neighbour.  His  hxk  of  defiance,  therefore, 
was  wholly  fixed  on  the  youth  in  the  diagonal  direction,  whose  hale  and 
good-natm^  countenance  certainly  refuted  any  pretensions  to  a  pUoe 
in  the  ^'  Invalid,"  being  in  a  state  somewhat  similar  to  the  poor, 
honest,  houseless  girl,  who,  on  applying  for  shelter  at  the  *^  Refuge" 
for  unhappy  femaks,  wsfl  told  she  must  first  go  and  qualify. 

After  some  miles,  the  rain  began  to  ftU  violently.  Under  a  closed 
window  the  factor  was  safely  nestled;  but  the  aperture  on  the  other 
side  admitting  the  weather  directly  on  the  tender  optic  membrane  of 
his  despised  companion,  she  ventured  to  ndse  the  glass  a  few  inches 
before  her  face,  on  which  the  man  of  fraud,  abruptly  extending  his 
arm,  thrust  it  again  into  its  first  position.  Elliston,  who,  really,  on 
his  own  account,  would  have  desired  as  much  air  as  possible,  fdt  so 
thoroughly  indignant  at  this  piece  of  brutality,  that  seiang  the  taasd, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulling  up  the  frame,  observed — ''  Fray,  madam, 
consult  your  own  convenience,  and  suffer  me,  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  to  undertake  that  it  be  attended  to;"  on  which,  the  contractor 
spirted  some  half-articulate  language  of  abusep  whiob  the  other  had 
too  much  discretion  to  regard. 

It  was  towards  the  evening,  when  the  company  had  resumed  their 
seats  after  a  dinner  at  the  usual  house  for  stopping,  where  the  false 
factor  had  secured  to  himself  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fire,  and 
demolished  quite  the  whole  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  that,  to  the  notes  of 
ventricle  growling,  which,  with  him,  were  both  matins  and  vespers, 
he  fell  into  a  roaring  sleep.  The  cartilaginous  bassoon  which  nature 
had  fixed  in  the  centre  of  his  face,  seemed  to  emit  indications  of  rest, 
'  while  accompanying  groans  gave  equal  evidence  of  endurance.  The 
one-third  of  the  seat  which  he  had  at  first  conceded  to  the  ^'  daik" 
female  was  now  taxed  down  to  the  poor  modicum  of  a  fifth.  Too 
nearly  sufibcated  to  utter  complaint,  she  might,  in  fiM^  have  been 
altogether  annihilated,  but  that  her  extreme  thinness  yet  preserved 
vitality  in  the  deft  it  occupied. 

The  trick  of  nodding  appeared  (like  everything  else  upon  the  road) 
to  be  overtaking  the  whole  coach,  and  our  young  traveller  began 
presently  to  doze,  like  a  judge,  upon  his  seat.     How  long  he  slept  he 
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ooQld  as  little  ascertain  as  Gulliver  himself  when  he  took  his  first  nap, 
on  being  thrown  on  the  shpres  of  Lilliput,  but  his  recall  to  reason  was 
one  of  tibe  most  unequivocal  facts,  perhaps,  ever  recorded. 

A  jolt  of  the  coaeh,  in  passing  over  the  rotten  highway  of  a  certain 
borough,  threw  him,  bodily,  with  so  much  force  athwart  the  horiaontal 
limbs  of  the  snoring  factor,  that,  **  ululante  dolore,"  snatching  his  short 
crutch  at  his  side,  he  let  fall  so  absolute  a  crack  on  the  sconce  of  his 
unconscious  offender,  that  in  reverberate  accents,  shrill  as  the  sea* 
bird,  and  with  tdons  almost  as  fatal,  Elliston  seized  his  assailant  by  the 
folds  of  bis  fleecy  **  comforter,"  and  would  certainly  have  strangled  him 
outright,  had  he  not  been  awakened  to  fresh  terrors  by  the  shriek  of 
the  poor  obumbrated  lady,  who,  by  this  time,  having  been  entirely  for* 
gotten,  appeared  to  exclaim  from  the  very  tomb  itself. 

This  triple  indication  of  distress  brought  the  horses  abruptly  to  a 
stand,  and  the  coachman  alighting  to  leam  the  nature  of  the  melSe^  both 
oombatants  united  in  abusing  him  for  his  interference,  on  which  he  de- 
liberately resumed  his  reins,  leaving  the  two  gentlemen,  as  he  expressed 
it,  **  to  fight  it  out  for  the  young  'oman  as  they  pleased.'' 

In  due  time  they  arrived  at  Newbury,  their  resting  place  for  the 
night.  Elliston  would  now  willingly  have  offered  his  assistance  to  his 
fellow  sufferer,  the  lady,  but  to  his  relief,  he  heard  that  **  Hennquet^ 
was  in  attendance.  Hereupon,  the  identical  footboy  whom  we  first 
noticed  on  the  flags  of  Piccadilly,  descended,  or,  rather,  was  handed 
down — ^for,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  so  nearly  frozen  as  to  resemble  a 
stuffed  figure  over  the  shop-window  of  a  juvenile  outfitter.  During 
the  last  ten  miles,  the  coachman  had  suffered  him  to  creep  into  the 
boot  for  the  little  warmth  it  might  afibrd,  and  he  was  now  lifted  out 
quite  as  hardened,  and  nearly  as  black  as  his  companions,  &'e  port- 
manteaus. Instead  of  being  In  attendance,  therefore,  on  his  mistress, 
the  poor  urchin  was  taken  into  the  stable,  where,  undergoing  the 
operation  of  friction  between  some  wisps  of  bay,  by  the  hands  of  the 
oatler,  he  was  restored,  by  degrees,  to  whatever  consciousness  he  once 
possessed. 

Too  full  of  the  past  for  hunger,  and  too  anxious  about  the  future  to 
be  sensible  of  cold,  our  dispirited  adventurer  stood  leaning  against 
the  doorway  of  the  inn,  scarcely  aware  of  the  repeated  supplications 
of  waiters  that  he  would  occupy  liie  parlour. 

He  had  been  already  some  time  in  this  state  of  abstraction,  when 
the  hostess  hers^f,  impressed,  no  doubt,  by  his  travelling  in  the 
**  Invalid,''  and  having  no  evident  infirmity  upon  him,  that  his  case 
was  one  of  morbid  affection,  now  advanced  towards  him.  The  sorrows 
of  a  handsome  youth  are  petitioners  rarelv  dismissed  abruptly  from 
Hie  avenues  to  female  sympathy;  and  as  the  landlady  was  really  a  kind 
woman,  she  was  willing  to  extend  her  good  offices  on  this  occasion, 
beyond  the  mere  civilities  of  her  calling.  Dropping  him  a  courtesy, 
she  said,  '*  I  fear,  young  gentleman,  this  is  but  a  chilly  spot.  Pardon 
me,  but  you  i^pear  to  have  no  friends  with  you  ;  we  have  a  brisk  fire 
widdn  the  bar—  my  little  family  are  just  going  to  sit  down  to  supper, 
and  we  would  contrive  to  make  you  comfortable,  if  you  would  step  in 
and  partake  of  what  we  have."  Never  did  our  friend  feel  more  truly 
grateful  than  at  this  moment.  His  eye  glistened  with  gratitude  ;  his 
heart  positively  leapt  with  delight.  ''  My  dear  madam,  I  thank  you 
with  real  sincerity,''  replied  he ;  ^*  it  would  indeed  be  an  act  of 
charity." 


BMiSe,  M  il  «r  «Wh  the  iltfe  «li  gaalnwi  iM^cd,  M  Ac  bi»--, 

i  k.   "fa  >»  ka  tMutf*    Bm  Oct  iB  iHtBtMd.  witb  the 

I  crf'ike  tB«  pl^  *WK  vn,  vho  ABpcmMal  ia  risii^ 

■   "  '  ^  -----  erftbe 
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ted  Bcxl  to  Ae  &ir  ohfcel  sf  Aeeran^  took 

I  Man  III  lai  liii^il^ii  iif  y  !■  III!  iiH  iMi  il  ■ml  liijuij 
i>ii  rhr  lifaihiiMii^iiJBihi  ihiiili  irf'ihi  ik^Tiiiii  ■ml 
■  dK  era  of  Ike  Mlbr,  M  tak  of  «1^^  Ike  ol ' 


SdD  More  MMMed  bj  ike  pMng  «e 
T«p(M  tils  of  poeny  wd  rente  sei^«  of  plaji ;  ao  Aat  l^HiBea^dork 
kc  k«l  kried  cnrtribrtiaM  «■  ^kmi  tke  wkole  attng  dm^  wkick 
Aowgk  »nt  «ihr«y»  i|ip»iiie  t»  Ike  momc^  nmr  &Oed  to  Mike  the 
flU  gtmdamn  lu^  imd,  w«  we  jontSwd  i»  aA£af,  woe  eqndtf  sac- 
leaoful  n  pkaBig  Us  «Bcel  Bcigkbaw- 

TkeivrelmBow  K  tke  best,  aadvead^  kare  Mwcked  is  TUn 
Ae  wbole  id  kis  M^estj's  iJMiwioni  ta  bare  fooad  •  ttuhr  nnniber 
of  pewoae  BM^atfcd,  at  Uus  peeeise  ■anent,  mor  wpleidj  hanT 
Ahb  dM  nakeeper's  paitr. 

The  hadUdj- Boa- taraiag  to  ker  daBghter,  "  Alice,  cUld,' wd  ahe, 
"  do  aag  to  ai  jvor  Cnoorite.  IW  t^rtuBeat  m  not  qaite  snited  to  k 
biitkdaf  ■iiijwaliat.  nr,"  mattaaed  ike,  aikliiiiim)j.  beraelf  nan 
paiticalairlj  to  mistaa — "  bat  d^  data  vag  it  ao  sweetly,  Aat  I  muck 
qaestMB  wbelker  anj  tt  jtmr  ton  htBes  could  excel  ker.'  Oar  cd- 
nptaied  risitta-  vm  bj  no  laeaat  sbw  in  bacUag  tke  nit.  Nc4  to 
hare  ssnendcred  atnld  bare  been  ikc  part  of  stener  staff  tfaaa  the 
t^^er  of  poor  A&c;  with  bat  Utde  beshatioa.  tkeKfive,  Ac  began 
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the  beautiful  ballad  of  Burns,  ^^  Ye  banks  and  braes/'  &c.,  which  she 
sang  in  a  stjle  so  inartificial,  but  at  the  same  with  taste  so  evidently 
cultivated,  that  the  old  gentleman,  for  the  first  time,  did  not  laugh, 
but  participated  in  the  milder  sensations  of  delight  which  occupied  the 
whole  circle. 

It  wufi  now  nearly  eleven  o'dock^-for  time  had  played  its  usual  trick 
with  joyous  occasions— and  the  party  being  about  to  separate,  the 
little  old  gentleman,  as  though  to  recover  what  he  had  lost  in  the 
muscular  indulgence  of  his  merry  spirit,  burst  into  a  laugh  still  more 
hearty  than  he  had  yet  displayed.  Amongst  other  things,  in  the  course 
of  EUiston's  *'  speechifying,"  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  he  had 
invested  the  two  plain  young  men  as  '^  Good  Bosencrantz  and  gentle 
Guildenstem,"  and  had  placed  them  against  the  wall,  during  some 
recitation  from  *'  Hamlet,"  but  having  neglected  to  give  them  their 
freedom  in  due  form,  they  had  not  taken  the  freedom  themsAves  of 
breaking  their  bondage,  but  had  maintained  their  mural  position 
throughout  the  ballad«  But  on  the  challenge  of  the  good  grandfather 
to  finish  the  punch,  they  now  stepped  forward,  and  bowing  at  the 
same  time,  togk  their  departure  together. 

Elliston  now  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  repose.  So  little  inclination 
had  he  to  sleep  during  the  night,  that  already  had  it  been  announced 
to  him  the  ^*  Invalid"  was  again  starting,  before  he  had  closed  his  eyes. 
A  sudden  resolution  seized  him  not  to  resume  his  journey — ^the  anti- 
cipation of  another  day  with  his  companions  of  the  preceding,  filled 
him  with  disgust.  He  pleaded  headache,  and  in  due  time  the  moving 
**  oubliettes"  was  on  its  toilsome  way  without  him. 

He  soon,  however,  rose,  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  turned  his 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  bar— to  thank  his  hostess  for  her  hospi- 
tali^— to  gain  information  respecting  other  conveyances,  with  sundry 
further  inquiries,  scarcely  suspecting,  what  no  one  else  in  the  world 
could  have  doubted,  that  the  lovely  ballad-singer  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  concerned  in  the  matter. 

He  had  certainly  reason  to  be  grateful,  for  on  encountering  the 
waiter,  he  found  that  the  only  demand  made  upon  his  purse  was  a 
charge  for  his  bed  and  breakfast,  which  though  highly  favourable  to 
the  state  of  his  resources,  he  would  have  resisted,  had  he  not  been 
persuaded  he  should  be  giving  pain. 

In  the  same  apartment,  which  a  few  hours  before  rang  with  the  light 
tones  of  merriment,  but  now  restored  to  the  trim  precision  of  a  well- 
regnlated  bar,  Elliston  made  his  acknowledgments  to  his  hostess, 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  times,  for  her  benevolence  of  the  day 
previous.  Alice  abruptly  entered,  but  not  suspecting  a  visitor,  would 
have  withdrawn.  "  No,  young  lady,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  and 
gently  detaining  her,  '*  I  am  come  to  thank  you,  too^and  how  sin- 
cerely, I  cannot  explain.  Believe  me,"  continued  he,  dejectedly, 
**  1  may  have  to  look  back  on  the  dawn  of  yesterday  with  sorrow^- 
with  contrition — ^but  let  tliis,  at  least,  be  void  of  mystery,  my  heart's 
gratitude  for  the  joy  it  participated  at  its  close  will  never — never  be 
obliterated." 

But  his  hour  was  come.  Mounting  the  roof  of  the  four-horse 
coach,  with  a  spirit  far  weightier  than  all  his  worldly  efiects,  once 
more  was  he  on  the  king's  high  road.  His  gaze,  more  cleaving  than 
his  steps,  was  still  fixed  beneath  the  portal  of  the  inn,  and  with  the 
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liope— ^tfa  the  belief  tfiaf  he  was  followed  by  two  qierUing  meflsen* 
gen,  brigbt  es  the  herald  of  daj,  he  gmve  the  sigiud  of  a  last  farewell; 
when  taming  sternlj  round  upon  bia  onward  oourBe,  he  looked  again 
hiB  fortune  in  the  face. 

**  Alas !  alas !  omnia  idem  pnlvia,''  cried  he,  as  at  that  moment^  the 
road  itMlf  aflbrded  a  ready  illnatntton  of  human  thinga.  And  in  this 
wiae,  dead  to  all  around  him,  and  buried  in  hia  own  timightB,  he  paaaed 
speedily  into  a  new  eadatenoe,  as  he  opened  hia  eyea  in  the  brighteitf 
ofBadi. 

IV. 


Wn  hare  beoi  more  circmnatantial  in  the  aeooont  of  this  ese^ 
from  London, — for  we  oan  hardly  call  it  flights—than  the  erent  abac- 
lately  demanded ;  bat  the  incident  waa  one  to  which,  in  after  life^ 
EDiaton  himself  so  freqaentiy  alluded,  that  we  haye  ventored  to  be  so 
&r  particalar. 

i^red  at  Bath,  Elliston  soon  diseovered  the  friend  already  in  his 
confidence,  who  wiUingiy  renewed  his  promise  of  giving  him  an  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Dimond.  Bat  the  opportunity  not  wppeBsing  at 
tfiat  moment  the  most  favourable,  aoraething  was  to  be  done  in  the 
interim;  for  the  state  of  his  **  ▼iaticum'*  by  no  meana  flattered  him 
withanyhopeof  playing  the  *' walking  gendeman*  on  the /wa^  of  this 
elegant  plaee  of  resort.  After  sundry  failures  in  i^ipKcations  for 
employment,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  deik  to  a  lottery-oAee 
keeper,  at  a  salary  of  one  guinea  per  wed[.  Here,  ensconced  behind  a 
wooden  desk,  sat  the  ftiture  ^hero  of  a  hundred"  playhouses;  and  the 
infant  migeety  of  Elliston  cribbed  in  the  mahogany  fixture  of 
**  Hazard's"  i^ient.  Often  with  a  si|^  did  his  thoughts  revert  to  the 
**  cfmfitwrt^  and  first-floor  scenes  ^  Madame  Cotterille ;  as  often, 
with  still  deeper  sensations  of  sadness,  to  the  place  he  once  held  in 
his  uncle's  esteem.  What  rendered  Us  time  still  more  burthensome 
was  the  want  of  its  occupation,  for  he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to 
sit  on  a  tall  stool,  and  hand  over  tiie  candidates  for  the  finvoara  of 
fortune  to  her  ministers  in  an  inner  apartment.  In  a  veiT  few  weeks, 
however,  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Dimond  was  acoomplined— lottery 
tickets  gave  place  to  box  tickets,  and  the  <<  Wheel  oif  Fortune"  was 
studied  under  another  roof. 

Bath  at  that  period  was  a  nursery  for  the  London  stage,  and  though 
the  theatre  (since  converted  into  a  religious  meeting*hoase)  waa  small, 
yet  under  Mr.  Dimond's  aUe  management  and  Jumdous  engagement 
of  performers,  plays  were  represented  in  a  very  finished  manner,  and 
theatrical  entertainments  ranked  amongst  the  leading  djects  ox  this 
polite  portion  of  the  worid. 

On  tiie  2l8t  of  April,  1791,  Bobert  William  laUston  mads  his 
'^first  appearance  upon  any  stage,"  at  this  city,  in  the  character  of 
Tteudl  in  mdiard  IIL  The  result  was  all  he  eoukl  have  wished. 
He  was  received  with  favour,  and  went  through  this  well-judged  and 
unambitious  part  with  entire  success.  The  Bath  critica  had  never 
been  found  too  indulgent,  nor  a  Bath  audience  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
indifibrent  material.  The  following  notice,  however^  appeared  in  one 
of  their  leading  Journals  .*— 

'^ A  young  gentleman,  whose  name  we  are  not  yet  in 

possession  of,  but  wliose  conneilanfl^  we  understand,  are  of  the  highest 
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withstandingy  he  Btill  maintained  this  useful  and  very  disinterested 
experiment. 

To  personages  more  worthy  his  regard,  and  of  higher  consideration 
in  their  art,  he  would  prefer  addressing  himself  hj  writing  when  he 
believed  that  any  advice  of  his  might  be  of  service.  We  luive  an 
original  letter  of  Wilkinson  to  this  effect,  addressed  to  Miss  Campion, 
who  was  afterwards  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  ultimately  Mrs.  Pope,  on  her 
first  iqppearance  at  Tork  in  Uie  part  of  Juliet,  The  letter  is  singular 
enough — ^written  in  characters  half  an  inch  high,  on  the  largest  and 
coarsest  folio,  exhibiting  much  such  a  billet  as  would  raise  a  laugh  in 
a  harlequin  farce.  The  matter,  however,  is  of  better  proportion, 
which  we  here  beg  leave  to  transcribe,  particularly  as  the  lady  in 
question  became  subsequently  so  celebrated  in  this  character  of  Juliet, 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre : — 


<« 


Oct  5,  —95. 


^'Dbae  Madam, — ^Without  compS  I  think  that  your  Balcony 
Scene,  in  many  Passages,  has  more  Simplicity  than  that  of  any  Actress 
of  y^  many  I  have  seen  from  the  y^  year  1752.  But  here  and  there 
you  want  Quickness  and  Variety,  as  for  instance,  *  Romeo,  Juliet,  all 
slain,'  &C.,  which  sh^  run  into  a  sudden  climax ;  and  you  sh^  say 
Pka  e  Urn  not  Phakm.  You  sh^  also  be  discovered  on  y^  Bed  exactly 
y^  same  as  when  left  after  y^  Draught.  In  y^  Soliloquy,  you  sh^ 
plead  to  Tibalt  in  your  Frensy,  on  one  side,  &  on  y^  other,  as  to 
Romeo.  I  can  give  you  a  better  mode  of  waking  in  y^  Tomb  ;  and 
where  you  stab  y'self,  I  will  shew  you  Mrs.  Gibber's  method.  When 
you  have  to  say  '  There  rest  and  let  me  die,'  y^  Dagger  sh^  remain, 
and  not  be  thrown  away,  as  that  is  a  contradiction  to  y^  Words. 
Favor  me  with  a  Call  by  half  p'  12  on  Thursday,  after  I  have  seen 
y'  Monimia,  and  every  Hint  in  my  Power  you  may  command  for  y^ 
mutual  Interest  of. 


/^^^ 


'U^li0//. 


When  Wrench  made  his  debut  in  the  Tork  company,  Tate  took  his 
usual  station  in  front  of  the  house  (for  he  went  there  to  admire  as  well 
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as  to  censure);  aud  at  the  end  of  the  plaj,  which  was  "l^eed  the  Flough," 
wherein  Wrench  had  acted  the  part  of  Hienry,  he  hobbled  into  the 
green  room,  exdaiming — "Where's  Mr.  Drench f  (for  he  seldom 
called  anybody  by  his  right  name.)  "  Here,  sir,"  replied  the  young 
actor.  "  Sir,  you're  a  clever  Wench^  continued  Wilkinson,  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder.  "  There's  some  roast  beef  in  you,  Mr.  French/* 
But  to  return  to  our  own  hero.  Elliston  having  immediately  ac- 
quired notice,  became  soon  the  favourite  "leader"  on  the  York 
"circuit."  Never  had  a  "junior"  risen  so  rapidly  into  business,  or 
gained  so  many  verdicts  by  virtue  of  a  speech.  A  constant  suc- 
cession of  new  and  unstudied  characters  being  put  into  his  hands,  his 
time  was  fully  occupied  for  several  months.  Nothing  could  be  more 
encouraging  than  this  early  period  of  his  career.  In  equal  favour  with 
his  manager  and  the  public,  and  receiving  nightly  the  "  spirit-stirring" 
reward  of  his  daily  labours,  we  might  have  been  induced  to  believe 
that  smiles  alone  were  the  wages  of  indiscretion,  and  a  light  heart  the 
consequence  of  foUy.  But  the  unfailing  lesson  was  at  hand — ^hitherto 
had  he  had  no  time  for  thought,  or  thought  only  on  one  subject.  His 
mind  now  underwent  a  painful  reaction.  He  became  reserved,  gloomy, 
depressed.  A  recollection  of  his  uncle's  repeated  expressions  of  hope 
and  confidence  in  his  advancement  to  academic  honours,  pierced  hun 
like  so  many  daggers.  Months  had  passed  away,  and  no  indication  had 
he  given  of  contrition  ;  no  intelligence,  which  would  at  least  have  re« 
moved  suspense,  had  he  communicated  or  attempted.  Late,  but  more 
bitter,  was  his  remorse  ;  and  he  now  became  so  totally  dianged  in 
manner,  and  unfit  for  his  professional  duties,  as  to  excite  the  anxiety 
of  those  around  him.  For  some  days,  he  withdrew  altogether  from 
the  theatre,  and  resolved  at  length  to  address  Dr.  Elliston  by  letter. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  composed  the  following:— 

"  Sis, — ^However  dismayed  I  find  myself  in  this  undertaking,  and 
however  ashamed  I  feel  at  my  conduct  towards  you,  yet  I  know  the 
attempt  to  gain  your  forgiveness  is  my  duty.  I  have  taken  courage, 
therefore,  to  proceed.  Fearful  as  I  have  reason  to  be  of  your  anger, 
how  shall  I  address  you— or  what  can  I  allege? — I  can  see  no  middle 
state  between  that  of  the  beloved  nephew  (as  I  have  a  thousand  proofs 
to  know  I  once  was)  and  the  discarded  Bobert  Elliston.  If  but  a  faint 
ray  of  hope  would  break  in  to  lead  me  to  suppose  I  should  ever  regain 
your  confidence  and  esteem,  I  should  then  indeed  be  happy.  Of  my 
transgressions,  let  me  confess,  I  am  truly,  deeply  sensible.  Unfortu- 
nately for  me,  the  profession  I  have  chosen  by  no  means  meets  with 
the  concurrence  of  even  my  general  friends, — and  the  world  at  large 
lias  hitherto  held  it  in  the  light  of  contempt.  What  was  the  infatua* 
tion  which  first  prompted  me  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  wisdom  and 
rectitude  which  you  had  pointed  out,  I  know  not :  had  I  followed  that, 
I  might  have  made  a  reputable  stand  in  life— at  any  rate,  moving  in  a 
circle  more  honoured  than  that  into  which  I  have  thrown  myself. 
But  it  is  not  for  me  to  aggravate  my  misfortunes ;  my  task  should 
rather  be  to  reconcile  them.  If  I  succeed  in  removing  any  portion  of 
your  anger,  I  more  than  repay  myself — if  not,  it  is  at  least  a  trifling 
evidence  of  my  affection,  though  repaying  not  a  thousandth  part  of 
what  I  am  indebted  to  you.  Mitigate,  I  pray  you,  your  resentment. 
My  most  sanguine  hopes  do  not  hint  at  sudden,  or  perhaps  at  any 
period,  entire  forgiveness.     Suffer  me  to  write  to  you  now  and  tben<-^ 


man.     nbat  the  Uaiu  ... 
6criplion  hod  readily  accompliaiWM. 
thus  his  first  engagement  at  York  was  brouguL  ^ 
natiuQ  of  peconiaiy  profit  and  editoritd  approbation.    _ 
thing  was  responded  from  Cambridge — no  reply  reached  him  i. 
uncle.     This  continued  silence  reduced  him  again  to  a  state  of  gT«a. 
mental  sufiering.     Till  now  he  had  not  felt  himself  disowned; — anj 
reproaches  had  relieved  him— any  sentence  had  been  milder.     This 
was  the  more  distressing  as  it  was  about  the  period  of  his  making  a 
first  iqtpearuice  on.  the  Leeds  Theatre.    His  fame  had  long  preceded 
him  in  that  quarter ;  and  on  the  following  week  he  was  to  justify  hia 
credit.     He  felt  he  ehonld  fail,  and  became  indeed  almost  indifierent 
to  the  result.     The  night  arrived;  and  in  the  most  flattering  maimer 
he  was  received  in  the  part  of  Voung  Marloui.    But  his  forebodingi 
were  no  less  true.    He  did  fail — his  acting  was  languid  or  unnatnrallj 
fofcedi  and  although  the  press  speared  to  acknowledge  all  that  bad 
been  hitherto  reported  of  his  quality,  yet  be  well  knew  his  eSbrt  on 
that  night  dropped  short  of  the  goaL    A  second  hollow  triumph  like 
the  first  he  was  persuaded  would  undo  bim.     Determined  to  recover 
all,   he  repeated  the  character  in  such  good  heart,  that  bis  spirit 
was  rekindled,  and  t^e  flame  he  watchfully  fed  with  unabaling  in- 


lustiT. 
Aitere 


T  eight  months,  however,  from  the  date  of  his  first  epistle,  he 
oontemplated  a  second.  But  as  most  penitential  compositions,  like 
love-letters  and  sea-fights,  are  pretty  much  alike,  we  shall  forbear 
serving  up  any  further  entertainment  of  £he  sort,  and  merely  offer  our 
guests  a  broken  corner — this  is  given  from 

"  Hnll,  De«.  SSth  — B3, 
"  At  Mr.  Tli<mpaoii'i,  BIscL  Ttjk'i  OtM, 

" Do  not  mistake  me,  sir  j  my  supplication  is  not  prompted 

by  any  hardships  which  I  have  suffered,  for  I  am  receiving  a 
competent — am  respected  as  an  actor,  and  welcomed  as  a  friend. 
These  sighs  arise  from  the  degrading  position  in  whi^  I  stand  before 
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jotu  With  re0peot  to  the  profeadon  I  have  dioseiii  I  know  paUic 
impretsioii  ia  unfriendly  to  it.  Some  of  its  members  may  be  profligate 
and  immoral;  but  tbe  state  of  an  actor  ia  that  of  being  abnoat  as  much 
before  the  public  when  o£F  the  stage  aa  on  it.  His  errors  and  indis- 
Gietiona  are  preaentlj  abroad,  and  the  world  therefore  may  too  hastily 
be  led  to  imagine  that  the  life  of  an  actor  is  inseparable  from  shame. 
•/  But,  nr,  this  is  not  true;  or  if  it  be  true,  I  have  indeed  been  singu* 

^  larly  fortunate  in  being  placed  amongst  so  many  worthy  exceptionst 

Beliere  me»  sir,  it  shall  at  least  be  my  endeavour  to  carry  into  this 
profession,  and  to  maintain  throughout  my  career,  whether  it  be  brief  or 
extended,  the  principles  and  conduct  of  a  man  of  hcmour  and  morality*** 

Well  said,  resolution!— and  nothing,  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
will  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  in  finding  ourselves  enabled,  as  we 
proceed,  to  prove  how  satisfactorily  our  young  moralist  redeemed  those 
weighty  pledges,  for  we  are  quite  sure  that  trials  will  await  his  for* 
titude. 
^  Having  dispatched  this  second  letter,  he  was  fully  resolved  to  arm 
liimself  for  the  worst ;  and  as  he  was  daily  adding  to  the  stock  of  his 
professional  renown,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  public  favour  might 
in  some  degree  compensate  the  loss  of  parental  regard. 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  meditation,  let  it  net  be  supposed  the 
gentle  Alice  was  forgotten.  "  tiThen  the  heart  of  a  man's  oppressed 
with  care,**  nothing  could  have  come  kindlier  to  his  relief.  He 
steeped  his  thoughts  in  the  recollection  of  her  beauty,  as  a  kind  of 
anodyne  to  his  aching  uncertainty;  -and  ci^oled  himself  into  love  to 
supply  the  void  of  a  sequestered  home.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  compose  eight  lines  towards  a  sonnet ;  but  as  the  second  decade 
of  livy  is  not  more  irretrievably  lost,  we  can  give  no  copy  of  the 
fragment. 

It  was  early  in  the  next  yeftr,  February,  *— 93,  and  on  a  certain 
morning  about  as  forbidding  as  that  on  which  he  **  left  his  father's 
house,"  when  in  the  act  of  raising  the  street  latch  of  his  lodging,  to 
proceed  to  rehearsal,  EUiston  was  startled  by  a  double  rap  at  the  en- 
trance, which  set  his  very  pulse  into  a  gallop.  It  was  the  postmai^-^ 
a  lettei^— not  for  his  lim^ady,  though  she  was  still  indebted  in  her 
Chrisdnas  rent,  nor  for  the  medical  student  in  the  second  floor,  who 
had  really  a  great  fraOty  for  corresponding,  but  for  himself-—''  Mr. 
Robert  W.  EUiston"— the  post  mark  **  Cambridge,"  and  the  hand- 
writing, that  of  his  uncle,  the  master!  The  contents  might  have  been 
the  bursting  of  overcharged  anger,  and  a  sentence  of  fbal  abandon* 
ment — ^but  never,  surely,  had  slighted  lover  been  thrown  into  such 
ecstatic  joy  by  the  impression  of  a  seal  as  our  dramatic  truant  at  this 
moment.  He  kissed  it—pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  and  played  about  as 
many  antics  as  Tom  Jones,  on  discovering  Miss  Western's  pocket- 
book  on  his  road  from  Upton  ;  and  a  very  simpleton,  indeed,  were  any 
stander-by  who  could  have  been  persuaded  that  the  specimen  in  question 
was  no  other  than  a  lecture  from  a  grave  old  gentleman  and  master  of 
a  college.  Yet  such  was  ^e  case.  No  rehearsal  that  morning.  A 
half-guinea  fine  stood  in  the  place  of  "  Mr.  EUiston  caUed  for  the 
reading  of  the  new  piece  at  ten,"  for  there  was  another  manuscript  to 
be  looked  at,  and  that  the  letter  from  Sidney! 

The  tone  of  the  Doctor  was  just  that  which  a  man  of  sense  and  sen- 
sifaUity  would  have  adopted— 4t  was  the  dove  with  the  olive— but  the 
waters  were  not  subsidel    "  Much  as  I  have  cause  to  indignation  " 
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Baid  he»  **  I  write  less  to  reproach  than  to  instmct — ^less  to  satisfy  any 
▼indictive  feeling  which  I  might  have  towards  3roUy  than  to  oflfer  a 
lesson,  which,  if  yet  timely,  will  content  me  more  than  the  exaction 
of  penalties.  Tears,  and  a  mere  confession  of  error,  are  little — ^they 
nuy  indeed  he  a  suit  for  pardon,  hut  they  are  no  eyidence  of  amend- 
ment This,  as  it  can  only  be  the  work  of  time,  so  wiU  I  consent  to 
receive  no  other  evidence  of  it.  No  renewal  of  my  favour  will  I  offer 
you  on  trust— whatever  portion  of  this  you  may  acquire,  you  must 
win.  If  these  be  not  the  most  indulgent  terms,  I  am  sure  they  are 
the  most  valuable  I  can  offer  you."  In  aUndii^;  to  the  stage,  the 
Doctor  observed  he  was  willing  to  accredit  some  truth  to  the  apdogy 
expressed  on  the  condition  of  an  actor,  but  the  regret  that  his  pupil 
had  embraced  the  profession  would  attend  him  to  his  grave. 

Our  happy  friend,  it  wiU  readily  be  believed,  lost  no  time  in  for- 
warding a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  his  excellent  monitor,  in 
which,  in  the  full  confidence  of  hb  virtuous  abundance,  he  renewed 
those  several  bills  he  had  formerly  given  for  the  payment  of  good 
conduct,  loading  them  with  such  additional  interest,  that  we  forbear 
to  set  them  out,  lest  our  readers  should  tremble  for  his  obligations. 

The  spring  of  this  year  terminated  his  engagement  with  Wilkinson; 
and  he  hastened  early  in  May  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his 
personal  duty  to  his  unde  Elliston,  who  had  been,  for  some  time  past, 
on  a  visit  at  Professor  Martyn's,  in  Frith  Street,  Soho.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  he  learnt  the  Doctor  had  quitted  London  for 
Cambridge — a  piece  of  intelligence  which  came  not  unacceptably  to 
his  temporary  relief;  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  his  courage  had  been 
wondroualy  oozing  somewhere  during  the  whole  journey,  so  that  be 
was  in  fact  ''  little  better  than  a  coward,"  as  he  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  botanical  lecturer.  Of  his  unde,  Martyn,  he  had  never  stood  in 
quite  the  same  awe,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  might  have  been  fortu- 
nate that  events  had  thus  turned  out — ^for  he  now  consulted  with  this 
rdative  the  most  prudent  way  of  proceeding;  and,  by  his  advice,  finally 
resolved  on  going  to  Cambridge,  though  he  had  no  hope  of  any  boon 
beyond  a  mere  interview  with  the  master.  "  Your  happiness,"  ob- 
served the  Professor,  **  is  an  object  as  much  at  your  unde's  heart  as 
ever;  but  Dr.  Elliston  is  not  a  man  to  be  grievously  offended,  and  be 
again  won  by  a  few  idle  regrets.  To  youth,  he  has  always  been  con- 
siderate—ever made  allowances         " 

**  Yes,  sir;  and  they  were  never  short  allowances,  believe  me," 
interrupted  the  abashed  actor,  in  a  manner  which  flavoured  a  little  of 
the  lamps — "  he  shall  find  me  yet  worthy  his  regard." 

To  Cambridge  he  went.  The  sight  of  old  St.  Mary's  Churdi,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Senate  House,  now  barred  against  him  for  ever,  smote  him 
in  keen  recollection  of  the  past;  and  as  he  trailed  along  the  quadrangle 
of  the  small  college,  over  which  he  once  had  bounded,  tears  rose  in  his 
eyes,  and  depression  weighed  down  all  sentiment'  of  fear.  His  unde 
received  him  with  the  affection  of  a  well-disdplined  mind;  and  heard, 
with  more  than  patience,  perhaps,  the  repeated  story  of  contrition.  But 
Elliston  was  no  guest  at  tlie  Lodge.  This  interview  was  all  that 
was  conceded;  and  if  he  did  not  commence  his  return  with  a  heart 
abounding  in  satisfaction,  it  had  been  at  least  supplied  by  a  modicum 
of  instruction,  which,  wc  have  reason  for  believing,  played  also  the 
part  of  meat  and  drink  to  the  body,  during  nine  boon  on  his  jooniey 
back  to  London. 
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the  Miser,  and  what  tiiey  obtaineamm 
him,  298.  How  Mr.  Cripps's  marriage 
with  the  widow  was  interrupted,  309. 
Mr.  Scarve's death— *  Stvdu,  hae  nocUrt- 
peitmt  animam  tuam ;  el  qua  par6sti  e^ 
ervnt,*  381.  Abel  Beeehoroft  finds  the 
body  of  the  Miser  la  the  cellar— hit  ic- 
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flections  upon  it — JaooVs  gtie^  for  his 
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chapter,  415.  Conclusion  of  the  tale, 
418.  *•  The  Miser's  Daughter,"  at  the 
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Esq.,  474. 
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237. 
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